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CORRIGENDA. 


Page  30,  C'est  par  erreur  qn'on  a  laissi  nibsiater,  au  v.  2.  de  rinacription,  lea  tignes  mitriques : 
ces  signea  ne  peuTent  convenir  k  an  Teni  pentam^tre. 
72,  N^  tl,  Le  cooaulat  d'AprmiamMM   et  de  Paiuiui  r^pond  ft   Tan   191   de   F^re 
d'Augvale,  selon  lea  Faatea  de  Thfon  (p.  123.  ed.  Hal  ma) :  ce  qui  fixe  Ift  dftte  de 
cette  inacription  au  14  NoTeailMre  168  de  notre  h%,  Pan  viii.  de  Marc  Aur^le. 

97,  line  13,  read  potiiive  repreaentation. 

98,  —    1,  read  Bcarabeeg. 

99,  —    6  bom  the  htAtom,  for  mn^t ,  read  taiA^e. 


The  Binder  ia  requeated  to  place  the  Plate  repreaenting  the  Conteat  between  Hercules 
and  the  Achelona  to  face  page  96* 

» 

The  Inacriptiona,  Plate  I.  to  Plate  XIV.,  to  be  placed  immediately  after  p.  148. 


Parts  I.  and  II.  of  Vol.  I.  (the  former^  price  £1^  lit.  M.,  the  latter^  priee  £2.  2$.) 
may  be  had  at  the  Society's  House,  St.  Martin'Sy  Charing  Cross,  or  at  Mr.  Murray's, 
Albemarle  Street. 


Those  Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  had  the  copies  of  the  Parts  published, 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  may  receive  them  on  application  at  the  Society's  House. 


%*  The  Second  Part  of  Volume  II.  b  in  preparation. 
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Inscriptions  Grecquts  et  Latines  du  Colosse  de  Memnon  restitutes  et  expliquies 
par  M.  Letronne,  Membre  de  rinstitut  de  France^  et  Membre  Honoraire 
de  la  Soc.  Roy.  de  Uttirature. 

An  Abstract  read^  June  I6tb,  1830. 

OBSERVATIONS    PR^LIMINAIRES. 

On  sait  qu*il  existe  dans  la  plaine  de  Thebes  deux  ^normes  colosses  de 
br^he  agatifbre»  hauts  d*environ  60  pieds  y  compris  leur  socle,  et  61oign^ 
de  54  pieds  Tun  de  I'autre.  lis  sent  maintenant  tout-^-fait  isol^s ;  mais 
lis  6taient  jadis  li6s  k  un  vaste  Edifice  qui  subsistait  encore  au  temps  de 
Pline,  et  qui  a  presque  totalement  disparu.  Get  6difice,  construit  par 
Am^nophis  II,  se  nommait  Am6nophium;  et  les  deux  colosses  qui  pro* 
bablement  en  d^coraient  Tentr^,  sont  des  images  de  ce  roi,  comme  le 
prouvent  les  cartouches  hi^roglyphiques  qu*ils  portent  tons  deux. 

Le  colosse  du  Sud  est  monolithe;  I'autre  ne  Test  que  depuis  la  base 
jusqu'au  dessus  des  genoux  ;  le  reste  se  compose  de  cinq  assises  en  gr^, 
renfermant  treize  blocs.  Cette  circonstance  seule,  ind^pendamment  de 
toute  induction  historique,  est  une  preuve  que  la  partie  sup^rieure  du 
colosse  fut  bris6e  k  une  6poque  quelconque ;  et  qu  on  Ta  reb&tie  plus  tard 
par  assises.  Des  textes  positifs  de  Strabon  et  de  Pausanias  montrent  qu'en 
effet  ces  ^rivains  ont  vu  le  colosse  vocal  de  Memnon  bris^  depuis  la  t£te 
jusqu'aux  genoux,  et  la  partie  sup^rieure  renvers^  k  terre :  d'oii  il  r^ulte 
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que  le  colosse  du  Nord  est  bien  celui  de  Memnon,  et  que  son  r^tablisse- 
ment  est  post^rieur  au  voyage  de  Pausanias,  qui  a  parcouru  I'Egypte  vers 
la  fin  du  rfegne  d'Adrien. 

Cette  identity,  que  quelques  savans  avaient  ni6e,  faute  d'avoir  rapproch^ 
attentivement  les  textes  anciens  de  I'^tat  des  deux  colosses,  est  d6montr6e 
sans  r^plique  par  les  inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  grav6es  sur  les  deux 
jambes  et  sur  le  socle  du  colosse  du  Nord,  par  Tordre  de  ceux  qui  avaient 
entendu  sa  voix.  Ces  inscriptions  sont  d'irr^cusables  t^moignages  de  la 
V6alit6*du  ph^nomfene,  quelle  qu'en  ait  6t6  d'ailleurs  la  cause  ou  la  nature. 

Pococke  est  le  premier  voyageur  qui  ait  eu  I'id^e  de  recueillir  ces  pr6- 
cieux  fragmens.  Malheureusement  il  ne  put  consacrer  qu'une  demi-joum6e 
k  ce  travail,  qui,  pour  6tre  fait  avec  tout  le  soin  n6cessaire,  aurait  exig6 
beaucoup  plus  de  temps.  II  n'est  pas  ^tonnant  que  ses  copies  soient 
souvent  inexactes,  et  tellement  confuses  qu'elles  d^fient  parfois  la  sagacit6 
la  plus  perfante.  II  en  est  plusieurs  n^anmoins  d'^-peu-pr^s  irr^pro- 
chables.  On  ne  saurait  compter  Norden  parmi  ceux  qui  ont  ajout6  quelque 
chose  d'utile  au  travail  de  Pococke,  car  le  petit  nombre  de  fragmens  tron- 
qu^  qu'il  a  recueillis  fournissent  ^  peine  quelques  variantes  dont  on  puisse 
tirer  parti.  Les  acquisitions  nouvelles  que  la  Commission  d'Egypte  a  faites 
k  cet  6gard  se  bornent  k  quatre  inscriptions,  dont  trois  assez  courtes  et  de 
peu  d'int^r^t,  la  quatri^me  longue  et  int^ressante,  mais  si  mal  copi6e  qu'on 
n*en  avait  pu  restituer  que  quatre  vers  sur  les  dix  qui  subsistent  encore ; 
le  reste  de  celles  que  cette  Commission  a  publi^es,  se  trouvait  d6j^  dans 
Pococke  ou  Norden.  M,  Hamilton,'  peu  apr^  le  depart  des  Fran^ais, 
copia  aussi  une  quinzaine  de  ces  inscriptions,  dont  trois  ne  sont  point  dans 
Pococke,  et  une  manque  dans  Touvrage  de  la  Commission  d'Egypte. 

Ainsi,  il  est  juste  de  dire  que  les  successeurs  de  Pococke  n'avaient 
ajout^  k  son  travail  que  quelques  variantes  pour  un  petit  nombre  d'inscrip- 
tions,  et  seulement  quatre  inscriptions  nouvelles.  D'ailleurs  ce  voyageur 
conserve  toujours  I'avantage  d'en  avoir  pr^sept^  I'ensemble  dans  I'ordre 
qu'elles  ont  sur  le  monument  m^me ;  car  il  est  le  seul  qui  ait  eu  I'id^  de 
dessiner  la  partie  inf<6rieure  des  jambes  du  colosse,  et  d'y  figurer  toutes 
les  inscriptions  k  la  place  que  chacune  d'elles  occupe.  Or,  la  connaissance 
de  cette  place  n'est  pas  du  tout  indiff6rente  k  la  determination  de  leur 
6poque ;  et  elle  donne  lieu  k  des  inductions  utiles« 


*■  M*"  W.  M.  Leake  aida  beacoup  son  ami  en  cette  circonstance ;  et  si  nous  ne  parlons  que 
de  M.  Baihilton»  c'est  que  son  nom  seal  est  mis  en  tfete  des  Mgtfptiaca, 


du  Colosse  de  Memnan.  3 

D6}k  plusieurs  critiques  se  sont  exerc^  sur  les  inscriptions  du  colosse  de 
Memnon.  Leich,  Bouhier,  Hagenbuch,  Pott  et  D*Orville  pr^par^rent  les 
voies  ^  Jablonski.  Ce  savant  orientaliste  en  expliqua  un  certain  nombre,  tant 
en  prose  qu  en  vers,  dans  ses  dissertations  ou  Syntagmata  de  Memnone : 
mais,  peu  familiarise  avec  ce  genre  de  critique,  il  ne  r^ussit  que  m^diocre- 
ment,  quoique  soutenu  par  ses  pr6d6cesseurs,  dont,  k  la  v^rit^,  les  efforts 
n'avaient  pas  €\jk  couronn^s  de  bien  grands  succ^s.  Ce  qu'on  a  6crit  de 
mieux  sur  ce  sujet  est  une  Dissertation  de  M.  Fr.  Jacobs,  ins6r6e  dans  les 
M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  Royale  de  Munich,  pour  rann6e  1810.  Si  Tauteur 
avait  alors  connu  la  Description  de  FEgypte  et  les  JEgyptiaca  de  M.  Hamil- 
ton, il  aurait  pu  rectifier  quelques-unes  des  leipons  de  Pococke,  et  voir 
qu'en  certains  cas  il  s'en  est  trop  ^cart^.  Au  reste,  Fattention  de  ce 
savant  critique  ne  s*est  gu^res  port^  que  sur  les  inscriptions  en  vers,  au 
nombre  de  cinq,  qu'il  a  ins^r^s  ensuite  dans  ses  deux  Editions  de  TAn- 
thologie.  Quant  aux  inscriptions  en  prose,  il  n'en  a  examine  qu'un  fort 
petit  nombre,  dont  Jablonski  n'avait  pas  parl6 ;  d'ailleurs,  comme  le  texte 
en  ^tait  fort  corrompu,  il  n'en  a  presque  rien  tir^. 

Ce  court  aperi(:u  suffit  pour  montrer  qu'il  6tait  bien  n^cessaire  qu'un 
voyageur  prit  enfin  la  peine  de  relever  encore  une  fois,  en  totalit6,  les 
inscriptions  grecques  et  latines  qui  couvrent  les  jambes  du  colosse.  Feu 
Salt,  consul  de  S.  M.  B.  en  Egypte,  s'est  charg6  de  ce  soin ;  et  c'est  un  des 
demiers  services  que  cet  ami  z616  de  la  science  lui  a  reudus. 

Les  copies  qu'il  a  fait  prendre  sont  g6n^ralement  plus  exactes  que  celles 
de  Pococke ;  et,  m^me  lorsqu'elles  ne  le  sont  pas  davantage,  sans  doute 
parce  que  le  mauvais  ^tat  de  Toriginal  n'a  pas  permis  de  mieux  distinguer 
les  lettres,  elles  sont  encore  utiles,  parce  qu'elles  tracent  k  la  critique  la 
limite  de  ses  tentatives.  Quelquefois  les  copies  de  Salt  n*ajoutent  qu'un 
trait  ou  deux,  qu'un  seul  mot  k  celles  de  Pococke  ou  de  M.  Hamilton  ;  mais 
il  n'est  pas  rare  que  ces  lagers  lin^amens  soient,  en  quelque  sorte,  le  mot 
de  r^nigme.  On  aura  une  id6e  des  secours  que  m'a  fournis  la  comparaison 
attentive  des  nouvelles  et  des  anciennes  copies,  quand  on  saura  que,  des 
56  inscriptions  qu'a  donn^es  Pococke,  il  n'y  en  a  pas  plus  d'une  dixaine  qu*on 
eut  lues  un  peu  exactement ;  que  le  texte  de  toutes  les  autres  a  6ti  plus  ou 
moins  am^lior^  ;  et  que  plusieurs  m^me,  des  plus  int^ressantes,  se  pr6sentent 
sous  un  jour  tout  nouveau. 

Mais  Ik  ne  se  boment  pas  les  avantages  des  nouvelles  copies.  Elles 
nous  font  de  plus  connaitre  environ  35  inscriptions  que  Pococke  n'avait  pas 
aperi^ues,  ou  n'avait  pas  eu  le  temps  de  copier ;  et  sur  ce  nombre,  il  y  en 
a  environ  26  d'inddites.     D'apr^  le  soin  qu'a  mis  k  ces  copies  celui  que  Salt 
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avait  charg^  de  ce  travail,  on  doit  croire  qu'aucune  inscription  lisible  ne 
lui  aura  6chapp6 ;  et  Ton  pent  se  flatter  de  poss^der  enfin  la  collection  aussi 
complete,  aussi  exacte  que  possible,  de  toutes  celles  qu'il  est  permis  de 
discerner  encore  sur  les  diverses  parties  du  colosse  que  le  temps  a  respect6e8. 
Le  travail  de  Salt  ne  laisse  qu'un  regret ;  c  est  que  ce  savant  consul  n'ait 
pas  song6  ^  imiter  Pococke,  en  dessinant  chaque  inscription  dans  la  place 
qu'elle  occupe  sur  le  monument.  L'oubli  de  cette  circonstance  emptebe  que 
le  travail  de  Pococke  ait  perdu  tout  son  prix.  J'avouerai  qu'il  m'a  encore 
i\jk  fort  utile ;  que,  sans  les  dessins  de  ce  voyageur,  plus  d*un  detail  curieux 
me  serait  6cbapp^;  et  m&me  qu'il  m'efkt  6t6  impossible  de  r6soudre  la 
question  si  d6battue  et  si  difficile  de  la  nature  du  singulier  .ph^nom^ne 
dont  ces  inscriptions  constatent  la  r6alit6.  Mais,  en  combinant  ensemble 
les  copies  de  Salt  et  celles  de  Pococke,  j'ai  pu  recueillir  un  assez  grand 
nombre  d'observations  certaines  pour  proposer  une  th6orie  complete  de  tons 
les  faits  qui  se  rattachent  ^  ce  probl^me  k  la  fois  historique  et  physique. 
Cette  th^orie  est  d6velopp6e  dans  un  M6moire  special '  qui  a  6t6  lu  r^em* 
ment  k  TAcad^mie  Royale  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles- Lettres. 

Mais  il  ne  s'agit  point  ici  de  discussions  sur  Memnon  et  sa  voix  mer- 
veilleuse ;  il  ne  s'agit  que  des  inscriptions  elles-m^mes,  dont  je  me  suis 
cbarg6  de  donner  une  explication  sommaire  k  la  Sociiti  Rot/ale  de  LitiSrature. 
II  me  reste  k  pr68enter  quelques  courtes  observations  sur  Tordre  que  j'ai  cru 
devoir  adopter,  et  le  plan  que  j'ai  suivi. 

Comme  les  copies  transmises  par  Salt  n'6taient  accompagn^es  d'au- 
cune  note  indicative  de  la  place  que  chaque  inscription  occupe  sur  le 
colosse,  on  n'a  pu  observer  d'ordre  en  les  lithographiant ;  et  Ton  a  dd 
n'avoir  6gard  qu'^  la  commodity  de  leur  disposition  sur  les  planches.  Je 
n'ai  pas  jug6  k  propos,  dans  I'explication,  de  suivre  Tordre  des  Num^ros 
adopt^s;  et  il  m*a  paru  convenable  de  les  soumettre  k  un  classement 
m^thodique« 

Je  les  ai  done  divis6es  en  deux  classes ;  celles  qui  portent  des  dates,  et  celles 
qui  n'en  ont  pas. 

Pour  la  premiere  classe,  qui  comprend  39  inscriptions,  j'ai  suivi  unique* 
ment  I'ordre  chronologique^  m^lant  les  vers  et  la  prose,  le  Grec  et  le  Latin ; 
dans  la  seconde,  au  contraire,  j'ai  6tabli  deux  divisions,  comprenant,  Tune^ 
les  Inscriptions  Grecques,  Tautre,  les  Inscriptions  Latines, 

II  est  r6sult^  de-1^  une  suite  de  Num^ros  toute  difF6rente  de  celle  qui  est 

1  Intitule,  Mimoirt  sur  le  Coloue  Vocal  de  Memnon  d'aprh  lei  fn$cripiion9  Grecques  et 
LatincM  quHi  poriCj  rapprochSes  de$  textet  anciens. 
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marquee  sur  les  Planches :  mais  afin  qu'on  puisse  retrouver  facilement,  dans 
raon  texte,  le  Num^ro  de  la  Planche,  dont  on  cherche  rexplication,  je  donne 
a  la  page  suivante  une  concordance  des  deux  ordres  de  Num^ros.  Les 
chiffres  arabes  indiquent  les  Num^ros  des  Planches ;  les  chiffres  romains, 
ceux  que  j'ai  adopts.  Cette  m^me  difference  est  observe  dans  mes  renvois ; 
le  chiffre  arabe  renvoie  aux  planches ;  et  Tautre,  k  mon  texte.  De  plus,  en 
t^e  de  chaque  explication,  je  mets  les  deux  Num6ros.  II  n'y  a  point  k  s'y 
tromper. 

Dans  cette  Table  de. concordance,  j'ai  plac6  k  cdt6  de  chaque  inscription, 
la  lettre  initiale  du  nonpi  de  ceux  qui  les  ont  fait  connaitre  successivement. 
On  verra  de  cette  mani^re  la  part  de  chacun.  P.  d6signe  Pococke  ;  N.  Norden ; 
C-E.  la  Commisiim  d'Egypte;  H.  M.  Hamilton;  et  S.  Salt.  Toutes  les  fois 
que  les  copies  de  Salt  ajoutent  quelque  chose  k  celles  qu'on  poss^dait  d6}k, 
je  joins  un  ast^risque  k  son  initiale  (S*). 

Quoique  je  me  sois  impost  une  grande  concision,  la  c6iebrit6  de  ces 
inscriptions,  et  les  recherches  dont  elles  ont  ^t^  Tobjet,  ne  m'ont  pas  permis 
de  passer  sous  silence  les  efforts  qu'on  a  faits  successivement  pour  les  expli- 
quer.  II  fallait  bien  indiquer  parfois  k  quel  point  on  6tait  parvenu,  pour 
qu'on  put  appr6cier  les  ameliorations  que  recevaient  des  textes  si  souvent 
travaill^,  et  qui  pourtant  restaient  presque  tons  k  r^tablir. 

U  m'a  paru  n^cessaire  encore  d'indiquer  sommaireroent  les  motifs  sur 
lesquels  se  fondent  les  restitutions  propos6es ;  et  de  faire  ressortir  les  prin- 
cipales  particularit^s  qu'offre  chaque  inscription.  Je  me  ilatte  qu  on 
trouvera  que  je  me  suis  renferm^  dans  les  limites  convenables,  en  me 
gardant  de  toute  prolixity,  et  en  ne  n^gligeant  rien  de  ce  qui  pouvait  Hre 
utile  k  Tenti^re  intelligence  de  tons  ces  fragmens  plus  ou  moins  mal-trait^s, 
par  le  temps,  dont  quelques«uns  m£me  pouvaient  sembler  k  jamais  ind^- 
chiffrables. 

Quiconque  prendra  la  peine  de  rapprocher  ce  M^moire  de  ceux  de 
Jablonski  et  de  M.  Jacobs,  se  convaincra  que  presque  tout  restait  k  faire 
encore. 
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Concordance  des  deux  ordres  de  Num6ros. 


dei             du 
FlMcbcf.    Texte. 

1 

LXIV. 

s. 

2 

VI. 

s. 

3 

III. 

p.  N.  S. 

4 

LXV. 

P.S. 

6 

LXI. 

s. 

6 

LXII. 

s. 

7 

LXIII. 

S- 

8 

IX. 

C/-Ju*   Jri.   9. 

9 

I. 

C-JB.  H.  S. 

10 

L. 

p.  N.  C-E.  H.  8. 

11 

V. 

P.  S.« 

1? 

XI. 

P.  S.» 

18 

LI. 

S, 

14 

XVII. 

P.  H.  S.» 

15 

XXXV. 

S. 

16 

XIV. 

P.  8.» 

17 

XVIII. 

S. 

18 

XLIX. 

8. 

19 

XXVIII. 

P.  8. 

20 

XXXI. 

P.S. 

21 

LIX. 

8. 

22 

XL. 

P.  8.* 

23 

XXXVII. 

P.S. 

24 

XIX. 

P.8.» 

26 

XVI. 

P.S. 

26 

XII. 

8. 

27 

XXXIII. 

H.  S.» 

28 

LXVII. 

C-E.  8. 

29 

LII. 

P.  S.» 

80 

XXV. 

P.  8.* 

81 

LIII.     . 

H.  8.' 

32 

XXIX. 

8. 

33 

LIV. 

P.  8.» 

34 

LXVIII. 

P.  C-E.  8. 

36 

XXXIV. 

8. 

86 

X. 

P.  C-E.  8.» 

No* 
An 
Planche*. 

du 

37 

XXXII. 

N.S.* 

38 

XX. 

P.  8.» 

39 

XXL 

P.  8.» 

40 

XLIII. 

P.  8.» 

41 

VII. 

P.  C-E.  8.» 

42 

LXIX. 

P.S. 

43 

LXX. 

8. 

44 

XXII. 

8. 

45 

LVII. 

8. 

46 

LVIII. 

8. 

47 

XIII. 

P.  8.» 

48 

LXXI. 

M.  C-E.  H.  8 

40 

XLIV,  XLV. 

P.  S.» 

50 

XXXIX. 

P.  C-E.  8. 

51 

XXIV. 

8. 

52 

LXVI. 

8. 

53 

LVI. 

S. 

54 

XXXVIII. 

P.  8.* 

56 

XLII. 

P.  H.  8. 

56 

XV. 

P.  H.  S.» 

67 

VIII. 

P.  C-E.  S. 

58 

XLI. 

P.  8.» 

69 

IL 

P.S." 

60 

XXVI. 

P.  C-E.  H.  8 

61 

XXVII. 

P.  S.« 

62 

XLVIII. 

H.  S.» 

63 

XXXVI. 

C-E.S.» 

64 

XXIII. 

8. 

65 

LX. 

8. 

66 

IV. 

8. 

67 

XLVII. 

P.  H.  8. 

68 

LV. 

S. 

69 

XLVI. 

P.S. 

70 

XXX. 

p.  s.« 

71 

LXX  II. 

s. 

PREMIERE  PARTIE.— INSCRIPTIONS  DAT^ES. 


Section  I. — Inscriptions  antirieures  au  voyage  a  Thebes  de  fEmpereur  Adrien. 

I.  9. 

% 

Publi^e  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  description  de  Thebes*  d'aprfes  la 
copie  de  M.  Girard;  puis  par  M.  Hamilton,^  dont  la  copie  est  plus  exacte 
en  quelques  points.  La  lecture  que  j'en  ai  propos^e  dans  mes  Recberches 
sur  TEgypte'  est  confirmee  par  la  copie  de  M.  Salt. 


A.  Instuleius  Tenax  Primipilaris  legionis  xii  Fulminatricis  et  Caius  Valerius 
Prisons  centurio  Legionis  xxii,  et  L.  Quintius  Viator  decurio,  audivimus  Mem- 
nonem.  Anno  xi  Neronis  Imperatoris  nostri,  xvii  Kalendas  Apriles,  Hora  .  .  . 

La  copie  de  M.  Girard  donne  a. ins.  jvuvs  ;  celle  de  M.  Hamilton, 
AiNSTVLEivs.  II  faut  lire  a.  instvleivs.  Ce  nom  est  connu.  Les  copies 
de  M.  Hamilton  et  de  Salt  donnent  fvlminatae  ;  mais,  les  deux  demi^res 
lettres  6tant  effac6es,  on  ne  pent  tenir  k  cette  lei^ion,  qui  est  fautive.     L'ori- 

ginal  doit  porter  fvlminatr.     Fulminatricis,  titre  de  la  xii*  legion. 

La  sigle  7  devant  leg.  est  celle  du  mot  centurio  selon  Tobservation  d6j^ 
faite  par  M.  Jacobs.* 

II  serait  naturel  de  croire  que  le  mot  avdimvs  est  au  present ;  d'autant 
plus  que  la  1*™  personne  avdio  se  lit  dans  Tinscription  N°  35.*  Cependant, 
comme  on  trouve  ailleurs  avdit  et  honoravit  (N**  8) ;  fecit,  cvm.  avdit, 
et  six  fois  la  I*'*  personne  avdi  (N^*  11,  20,  28,  41,  57,  69,  66.)  pour 
avdivi  ou  avdii,  il  me  paralt  bien  probable  que  avdit  et  avdimvs  sont 
pour  AVDiiT,  AVDiiMUs,  OU  audivi,  audivimus.  La  date  est  du  15  Mars 
de  Tan  64  de  J.  C. 


»  No.  IX.  PI.  Ant.  t.  V.  pi.  65.  No.  31.  *  ^gypt.  p.  172.  *  P.  366. 

*  Denksehr.  ier  tC&nigL  Akad.  zu  Munehet^,  p*  71,  72. 

^  Les  reoTois  en  chiffres  arabes  indiquent  les  N^  marques  sur  les  planches. 
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11.  69. 

Copi^e  par  Pococke,  mais  fort  inexactement  (J.  D.  N*"  xi.*) :  curieuse  par 
la  forme  cursive  des  lettres. 

TI/w^  IVLIVS 

LVPVS.  V-Siaefectus  AEGyp/i 
AVDI.  MEMNowewi 
HORA.  PRiW 

FE/ic/ter 

C'est  le  Julius  Lupus  dont  parlent  Jos^phe*  et  Pline  :*  11  avait  succ6d6 
k  Tibfere  Alexandre  en  quality  de  pr6fet  vers  Tan  7 1  de  J.  C,  sous  Vespasien.* 
II  mourut  peu  apr^s>  et  eut  pour  successeur  Paulinus.^  Le  voyage  de  ce 
pr^fet  k  Thfebes  doit  avoir  eu  lieu  entre  7 1  et  72. 

De  la  copie  de  Pococke,  M.  Labus  tire  un  t.  mvsivs.  lvpvs,  dont  il 
place  la  prefecture  sous  Septime  Severe.*    Ce  pr^fet  n'a  jamais  exists. 


IIL  3. 

Celle-ci  est  de  Tannde  suivante,  ayant  iii  trac6e  le  I"  Avril  de  Tan  73 
de  J.  C.  Les  deux  premieres  lignes  sont  tronqu^es,  on  n'en  voit  que  le 
commencement : 

L.  IVNIVS 

PRAEFE 

Pococke  a  donn^  compl^tement  la  1"*  ligne  ivnivs  calvinvs.  Cela  nous 
fait  voir  que  le  praefectvs  qui  vient  ensuite  ne  pent  designer  un  pr6fet 
d'Egypte ;  car  en  Tan  iv  de  Vespasien  c'6tait  un  Paulinus  qui  gouvernait 
TEgypte.^  II  s'agit  d'un  autre  genre  de  pr6fet,  Prafecttis  legionis,  cos- 
trorum,  &c. 

Dans  Pococke  et  Norden,  apr^s  praefe  on  voit  les  lettres  ccallaaonts- 
BSRFNic  ;  Jablonski  y  trouvait  Montis  Berenic:  on  lirait  plutdt  praefectvs 

'  Les  signes  J.  D.  et  J.  G.,  qa*on  troavera  quelquefois,  indiquent  les  dessins  que  Pococke 
a  donnas  de  IvLJamhe  droite  et  de  hi  jambe  gauche  du  Colosse. 

^  Bell.  Judaic,  vii,  10,  4.  '  xix,  1.  ^  Recherch.  $ur  rEgypte,  p.  2d2. 

*  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  1. 1.  ^  Di  un'  epigr.  lat.  p.  137  et  152. 

7  Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  I.  K 
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LEGioNis^  et  la  suite  serait  le  titre  de  la  legion ;  les  lettres  renic  pourraient 
bien  offrir  le  reste  de  cy]renaic  (V.  N**  V.  ee  qu*on  dit  de  cette  legion) ; 

et,  dans  ce  cas,  la  lei^on  compile  serait  legionis  hi  cyrenaic.  Sans 
donner  suite  ^  cette  conjecture,  nous  dirons  qu'il  s'agit  du  L.  Junius 
Calvinus  pr6fet  de  .  .  .  qui  entendit  Memnon,  avec  Minicia  RmticUi  sa 
femme,  k  la  2*  heure,  le  1"  d'Avril  de  Tan  iv  de  Vespasien. 


IV.  66. 

In^dite.     Suedius  Clemens  Prcefectm  castrorum  audi  Memnonem  iii  idus 

NovembreSy  anno  iii  imperatoris  nostri. 

II  est  question  dans  Tacite  d'un  Suedius  Clemens  primipilaire,  qui  avait  la 
confiance  d'Othon,  et  qui  fiit  charg^  par  lui,  avec  Antonius  Novellus,  autre 
primipilaire,  et  ^milius  Pacencis,  tribun  des  soldats,  d*attaquer  la  Gaule 
Narbonnaise.'    L*identit6  parfaite  des  noms  rend  bien  probable  que  c'est  le 

mdme  que  notre  pr^fet  de  camp.  L'an  iii  ne  convient  ni  au  rfegne  d'Othon, 
ni  k  celui  de  Vitellius  ;  niais  il  pent  appartenir  k  celui  de  Vespasien  :  Sueditcs 
Clemens,  apr^  la  mort  d'Othon,  aura  pu  prendre  parti  pour  Vespasien  centre 
Vitellius.  II  est  tout  naturel  de  lui  trouver  sous  Vespasien  un  grade, 
Prafectus  castrorum,  auquel  passaient  parfois  les  centurions :  Rufus,  diu 
manipularis,  dein  centurio,  mox  castris  prafectus.*  Dans  cette  bypothfese, 
Suedius  Clemens  aurait  entendu  Memnon  le  11  Novembre  de  Tan  72 
de  notre  fere. 

L'an  III  ne  pent  se  rapporter  au  r^gne  de  Titus,  parce  que  ce  prince 
mourut  le  13  Septembre  de  Tan  iii  de  son  rfegne,  environ  deux  mois  avent 
r6poque  ici  marquee. 


V.  IL 

Je  rapporte  au  m^me  rfegne  Tinscription  suivante,  dont  Pococke  n'a 
donn^  que  les  premieres  lignes,  mais  bien  imparfaitement.  Les  deux 
premieres,  les  seules  qui  offrent  quelque  difficult^,  paraissent  devoir  se  lire : 


"  Tacit.  Hiit.  I,  87.  ii,  12.  *  Tacit.  AnnaL  t,  20. 

VOL.  11.    PART  I.  B 
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HANICIVS.  Mil  Filius  VOUinid.  VERVS.  VIENNA  .  .  . 
mSpensator  III  CYBjendica.  AVDL  MEMNONE»«  VI.  IDVS" 
NOVEMBRe^  ANNO  Til  IMPeratoris  Nostri  &c. 

Au  commencement  de  la  seconde  ligne  M.  Jacobs  lisait  Procurator  cypri.* 
Mais  Bispensator  (leg)  hi  Cyrendicae  me  semble  certain.  Hanicius  Verus 
etait  done  payeur  de  la  3*  legion  Cyr^naique. 

Le  nom  de  I'Empereur  manque,  comme  dans  la  pr^c6dente  ;  mais  on 
pent  le  supplier.  Une  inscription  de  Dekkeh  nous  montre  que  la  3'  Ugion 
Cyrendique  6tait  cantonn6e  en  tout  ou  en  partie  dans  la  Haute  Egypte 
Tan  XXI*  de  Tib^re,  34  de  J.  C  On  voit  par  Tacite  que  Titus  Ten  tira 
pour  la  guerre  de  Jud^e/  L'inscription  est  done  ant^rieure  a  cette  6poque  ; 
elle  pourrait  6tre  du  temps  de  Tibfere,  de  Caligula,  ou  de  N^ron  ;  mais  la 
formule  imp.  n.  me  la  fait  rapporter  k  Vespasien  comme  la  pr^c^dente ; 
les  ^poques  sont  comprises  dans  les  ann6es  72  et  73  de  notre  ^re. 

On  voit  qu'Hanicius  le  payeur  a  tenu  note  d^taill^e  de  toutes  les  fois 
qu'il  a  entendu  Memnon  en  passant  et  repassant  ri  Thebes  pour  Texercice 
de  ses  fonctions. 

La  III*  legion  6tant  cantonn^e  dans  la  Haute  Egypte,  il  devait  souvent 
^tre  oblig^  de  la  parcourir. 


En  I'an  iii,  il  a  entendu  Memnon 
le  VI  des  ides  de  Novembre. 

En  Tan  iv, 
le  VII  des  calendes  de  Janvier, 
le  XVIII  des  calendes  de  F6vrier. 
le  IV  des  nones  et  le  v   des  ides  de  ce  mois.  (iv.  non.  eivsdem.  et 

IDVS.  EIVSDEM.) 

le  XIII  et  le  xii  des  calendes  de  Mars  (L.  5.  je  lis :  et.xii.k.mart.) 
le  VII  des  ides  de  Mai  (id.  maias.) 

le  VII  des  ides  de  Juin.  (L.  6.  je  lis  ivn  au  lieu  de  ian)  deux  fois. 
II  en  avait  oubli6,  k  ce  qu'il  paralt ;    car,  apr^s  avoir  marqu6  Tann^e, 

(L.  6.  ANNO  nil  imp.  avq.)  il  ajoute : 
et  le  XV  des  calendes  de  Mars. 

le  VII  des  ides  du  m^me  mois.  (je  lis  et.vii.id.eivsdem.) 


'  Ou  MEMNONEM  .  .  IDVS.  *  Denkschrifteti  der  Konigl,  Akad.  u.  s.  w.  p.  71. 

»  Gau,  Antiq.  d€  la  Nubie.  PI.  xiv,  31.  ♦  Hist,  v,  1. 
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le  VIII  des  ides  d'Avril  de  la  m^me  ann^. 
le  IV  des  nones  de  Juin  de  la  m^me  ann^e. 
Je  remarque  que  cet  homme,  si  serupuleux  sur  les  dates,  n'a  pas  inarqu6 
une  seule  fois  Theure ;  cireonstance  que  les  autres  mentionnent  avec  tant 
de  soin. 


VI.  2. 

Inddite.  Le  commencement  et  la  fin  des  lignes  manquent.  On  doit  la 
lire  ainsi : 

coy  ^ie]ou(ra  Ms/xvov[o^  .... 
.  <ruy]  *-4;f  iXXei  xa}  .... 

....  cvga^  A.L.H.  Auroxp 
aropo]g  Kaitrapog  OtmrTatrtav 

o5  (Tf^jaroS,  iJLr^vl 

.   .  fis]fiyi]jctfyo^ 

....  xa)  ^iovu0'[/oti 

....  aJuTcov 

''  Moiy  Tib^re  Claude  H6ron,  j'ai  entendu  Memnon  avec  Achille  et  .  .  . 

*'  la  premiere  heure,  Tan  viii  de  Tempereur,  C^sar  Vespasien  Auguste, 

"  le  .  .  .  du  mois  .  .  .  m'^tant  souvenu  de  .  .  • .  et  de Denys  .  .  . 

"  et  de  leurs " 

La  date  est  de  I'an  77. 

Le  mot  wpag  a  pu  6tre  pT^c6d6  de  i^rlsj  comme  dans  les  inscriptions 
N*"  38  et  44 ;  mais  la  place  est  n^essaire  pour  le  nom  qui  manque ;  et  le 
g6nitif  pent  aussi  bien  aller  que  le  datif,  quoique  moins  commun.  On  verra 
d'autres  exemples  de  g6nitif  (N**  xv.) 


VIL  41. 

Cette  inscription,  mal  copi6e  par  Pococke,  mieux  par  M.  Girard,  ne  I'a 
€ti  compl^tement  que  par  Salt ;  aussi  la  premifere  ligne  a  toujours  6t6  mal 
lue ;  Norden  seul  avait  donn^  la  vraie  le^on : 
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FVNISVLANA .  VETVLLA 

C  .  LELII .  AFRICANI .  PRAEF.  AEgypti 

VXOR  .  AVDI  .  MEMNONEM 

PR  .  ID  .  FEBR  .  HORA  I.  S^ 
ANNO  .  I  .  IMP  .  AOMITIANI  .  AVG. 
CVM  .  lAM  .  TERTIO  .  VENISSEM 

Le  pr^fet  d'Egypte  C.  Laelius  Africanus  n'est  connu  que  par  cette  in- 
scription. Sa  femme  Funisulana  Vetulla  visita  Memnon,  le  1?  F^vrier 
de  Tan  i  de  Domitien  ou  82  de  J.  C,  probablement  sans  son  mari; 
autrement  elle  en  aurait  fait  mention.  L'expression  Pridie  Februarii,  pour 
Pridie  calendas  FebruariaSy  serait  trop  singulifere  :  c'est  pourquoi,  au  lieu  de 
PRID.  que  donnent  les  deux  copies,  j'ai  lu  PR,  ID.  Pridie  Idus.  Le  A  pour 
D  dans  le  nom  de  Domitien  est  une  distraction  du  sculpteur,  probablement 
grec. 

C'^tait  la  quatrifeme  fois  que  Vetulla  venait  pour  entendre  le  colosse. 
Trois  fois  elle  ^tait  venue  sans  succ^s. 

VIII.  57. 

Exactement  copi6e  par  Pococke,  sauf  la  premiere  ligne,  k  laquelle  man- 
quait  le  dernier  mot.     La  copie  de  M.  Girard  ne  laisse  rien  k  d^sirer." 

Elle  n  offre  aucune  difficult^.  II  s'agit  d'un  centurion  de  la  xxii*  legion 
qui  a  entendu  Memnon  le  xi*  des  calendes  de  Janvier  Tan  iv  de  Domitien 
CAsar  Auguste  Germanicus.  (22  D6cembre,  84  de  J.  C.) 

IX.  8. 

Publi^e  par  M.  Hamilton  et  par  les  auteurs  de  la  Description  de  Thebes, 
d'aprfes  la  copie  de  M.  Girard.     Elle  se  compose  de  trois  parties. 

La  premihre  partie  mentionne  la  visite  du  pr6fet  Titus  Petronius  Secundus. 
La  seconde  ligne  n'est  pas  fort  distincte  k  la  fin.  Salt  a  lu  germanik.  . 
XVII.  et  M.  Girard  germanic.  xiii  c.  La  premiere  lefon  est  pr6f6rable,  parce 
que  la  sigle  C.  pour  Consule,  pr6cMe  toujours  le  chifFre.  Le  xvii*  consu- 
lat  de  Domitien  r^pond  k  Tan  95  de  notre  ^re  ;  la  date  precise  est  du   14 
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Mars.  S'il  s  agissait  du  xiii*  consulate  I'ann^e  serait  la  87*  de  notre  ^re.  Le 
pr^fet  annoQce  qu'il  a  honor6  Memnon  avec  des  vers  grecs,  ci-dessous  icrits. 

Ce  sont  ces  vers  qui  forment  la  seconde  partie  de  Tinscription.  M.  Ha- 
milton les  avait  s^par^s  de  ce  qui  pr6cfede,  de  manifere  k  laisser  croire  qu'ils 
formaient  une  inscription  distincte.     lis  se  lisent  sans  difficult^  : 

^iy^aOf  Aarotia  (trov  yap  fJiipog  coSs  xadi)rai9 
MifJLvmv^  axrsTriv  ^aXXoftfvo^  Tvplvai$. 

4^ey^af  est  ioniquement  pour  i^diy^Wf  tandis  que  Jarofda  est  un  dorisme 
pour  ili]ro&i/.  MipLvwv,  vocatif»  au  lieu  de  Mi[ivov,  ne  pent  surprendre  :'  on 
trouve  <S  Mifivrnv  dans  Quintus  de  Smyrne/  Les  mots  trlv  yap  [Jiipos  se 
rapportent  k  ce  que  le  colosse  6tait  bris^.  Le  mot  xadijrai  exprime  la 
position  de  la  moiti^  restante  du  colosse.     Pausanias  dit  de  m^me :  xa)  vvv 

oToVoy  ix  xffaX^^*  ig  jctco'oy  cwiml  e^riv  onrtppipLfxiyov,  to  i§  Xoixoy  xadr^rai.^ 
On  aimerait  peut-£tre  mieux  col  ou  <ro5  [tipos;  mais  cly  est  justifiable.^ 
AoLToRa  oLxrifTw  3aXXo/Asvo^  est  Hom6rique  :     r^tkiag  ^aidmv  axTltnv  f  jSaXXs/ 

La  traduction  est :  "  Tu  viens  de  te  faire  entendre  (car  ce  n'est,  6  Memnon, 
'*  qu'une  partie  de  toi-m6me  qui  est  assise  en  ce  lieu),  frapp6  des  rayons 
''  brftlans  du  fils  de  Latone."  La  parenth^se  est  entortillee.  Mais  les 
vers  n'en  sont  pas  moins  fort  passables  pour  des  vers  d'un  pr6fet  romain. 

La  troisifeme  partie,  curante  Tito  Attio  Musa^  praside  cohortis  II  Theba- 
orum,  avait  6t6  omise  par  M.  Girard,  et  inexactement  copi^e  par  M.  Hamilton. 

II  paralt  que  le  pr^fet  n*ayant  pas  eu  le  temps  d'attendre  que  Tiuscription 
flit  grav^  devant  lui,  chargea  un  chef  de  cohorte  de  surveiller  Top^ration. 


X.     36. 

Copite  par  Pococke  et  M.  Girard.^  La  copie  de  Salt  n'ajoute  rien  k  celle 
de  ce  dernier.  La  seule  difference  consiste  dans  la  lei(:on  MART.,  au  lieu 
de  MAII  que  donne  M.  Girard. 

Cette  inscription  atteste  que  Caius  Vibius  Maximus,  pr6fet  d'Egypte,  a 
entendu  Memnon  Tan  vii  de  I'empereur  C6sar  Nerva  Trajan,  Auguste 
Germanique,  Dacique,  le  14  des  calendes  de  Mars  (16  F^vrier  de  I'an  W)4) 
deux  fois,  Tune  ^  2^  h.,  Tautre  ^  3^  h. 


'  Matth.  ausfuhrl.  Grammat.  §  312.  *  B'.  v.  127.  '  Pau8an.  i,  42,  2. 

♦  Matth.  ausf.  Gramm.  §  466, 2.  «  Odyss.  E'.  479.  «  Descr,  ghi^r.  de  Thhhe$,  p.  108.  No. ». 
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XL  12. 

Jablonski  a  fort  bien  reslitu^  cette  inscription  d  apr^s  la  copie  de 
Pococke.  Celle  de  Salt  n'y  ajoute  rien,  except^  la  variante_xiii.  mart. 
La  le^on  Pococke  xii.  k.  mart,  est  la  meilleure.  II  r^sulte  de  cette  inscrip- 
tion que  I'an  v  d'Adrien  le  12  des  kalendes  de  Mars,  k  1  heure  et },  Titus 
Haterius  Nepos,  pr^fet  d'Egypte,  a  entendu  la  voix  de  Memnon. 

La  date  r^pond  au  19  F^vrier  de  1'  an  121  de  notre  fere.  • 


XIL  26. 

Voici  une  inscription  in6dite,  qui  rend  possible  la  restitution  d'une  autre 
donn^e  par  Pococke,  mais  qu'on  n'avait  pu  comprendre  jusqu'ici. 

ilouxiof?  ^uvsi^ouXavo^  XagsiVio^,  a-rparyiyos  'EpiJMiifQtiroUf  ylarosroXi i- 
r)}^(?)»  ^xouora  Mi[JLVovo$  Sig,  irph  ir^wrrig  wpeig^  hoU  Trpayrji^  ^^  ywfaixt 
fiou  ^ouTi^loif  dwd  H  L.  Z  '^S^iavo5  rod  [xup/ou]. 

La  date  est  du  6  Septembre  de  Tan  123  de  J.  C. 

Une  inscription  de  Philes/  et  une  autre  du  Colosse  (N**  27.)  montrent 
que  les  deux  nomes  d'Hermonthis  et  de  Latopolis  6taient  r6unis  sous  le 
m^me  stratfege.  II  est  done  tout  simple  d'admettre  que  Lucius  Funisulanus 
Charisius  6tait  stratige  d'Hemionthis  et  de  Latopolis.  Cependant  la  X^^on 
AaroTToXiiTos,  qui  pent  6tre  une  faute  pour  ylaron-oXc/ri}^,  et  sur-tout  I'absence 
de  la  copule  xa)y  qui  serait  indispensable,  me  font  croire  que  la  leipon  Aaro- 
vo'KsiTT^g  est  la  meilleure,  et  que  Charisius  a  voulu  dire  qu'il  ^tait  stratfege 
d'Hermonthis  et  n6  k  Latopolis. 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  cette  inscription  et  les  deux  que  je  viens  de  citer  con- 
firraent  lobservation,  faite  ailleurs,*  que  les  stratfeges  6taient  des  Grecs  et 
non  des  Remains.  Le  nom  de  celui-ci  est  Charisius.  Les  noms  remains  qui 
pr^cfedent  n'annoncent  que  I'affiliation  k  une  famille  romaine.  Charisius 
avait  ^pous^  une  Romaine  du  nom  de  Fulvia. 

La  voix  s'^tait  fait  entendre  k  lui,  un  peu  avant  la  premiere  heure ;  et 
pendant  cette  premifere  heure. 

'   V.  mes  Recherches,  &c.  p.  269.  «  Le$  m^mei,  p.  272,  273. 
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XIII.     47. 

Celle-ci  doit  avoir  ^t^  grav6e  au-dessous  de  la  pr^ced^nte,  si  toutefois  il  y 
avait  place  lorsque  Charisius  a  ^crit  son  hommage.  II  se  peut  qu'il  ait  6t6 
oblig6  de  T^crire  ailleurs. 

Pococke  Fa  copi6e  (J.  G.  col.  b.  n.  15.);  mais  de  mani^re  que  M.  Jacobs 
n'en  a  pu  lire  que  quelques  mots  sans  suite. 

Voici  comme  je  propose  de  la  lire  et  d'en  remplir  les  lacunes : 

trrpaTT^yog  ^EpjJLw^Qios  n  [xal]  Aaroov  Trarpr^g 
ayiu¥  Sa/tapra  ^tiX0ta[y  i^v,  ^xjudfy, 
<ro3,  Mi[xvoy,  iJ;^i]0'aFTo^  i)[vix  dy]  fArprt^p 
1}  <r^  ;^ude7<ra  o'ov  hifiag  air[o^o]^  orrfj^fii* 
diarag  Si  xal  frTtltrag  r§  KapT[a  ^iXodsoi^], 
TOUT*  afjTog  rliri^iv  ilg  o*!!^©  xXioj]. 
"  Aikov  jtAiy  *Apyco,  xaig  iii{y  Jya  */Aadoy]' 
^*  AaT^w  h\  f  ijyoy  r^  Ail\js  J(o&»youou]* 
*'  ^  S*  aur^y  oo-o-oi^  jMouyoy  ISp[otxoy  fjxoii^], 
"  tig  mrlg  i};fe%,  xai  jSoiJy  rw^  [iK^ip^ig\' 
ToSroy  Si  croi  ;fapa5t  roy  <rr/;f[c»y  voyoy], 
0^  ibr^g  aurtS  ^iXrarog  r  [^Tfl-oe^fo] 

Funisulanus  Charisius^  strat^ge  d*Hermonthis  et  de  Latopolis,  (ou  bien  natif  de  Lato- 
polis,)  est  veDu  aujourd'hui  accompagn^  de  son  ^ponse  Fulvia.  Apr^s  que  tu  as  rendu 
des  sons,  6  Memnon,  au  moment  o^  sa  m^re  est  yenoe  honorer  ton  corps  des  gouttes  de  sa 
ros6e,  Charioins,  t'ayant  fait  un  sacrifice  et  de  pieuses  libations,  a  chants  ces  vers  k  ta 
gioire : 

"  D^s  mon  enfance  j'avais  appris  qu'Argo,  que  le  ch^ne  de  Jupiter  Dodon^en  etaient 
"  dou^B  de  la  parole ;  mais  tu  es  le  seul  que  j'aie  pu  voir  de  mes  yeuz,  r^sonner  et  faire 
"entendre  une  certaine  voix." 

Charisius  a  grav6  ces  vers  pour  toi,  qui  lui  as  parU  amicalement,  et  Tas  salue. 

L.  L  Au  lieu  de  ENGAGE,  la  copie  de  Pococke  porte  ENOAAE ;  j'ai  lu 
fiyflaSf)  pour  iyflaSi,  orthographe  qu'on  trouve  encore  plus  bas  (N°  xiv.  v.  1.) 
PEiCTOC  est  certainement  la  fin  du  mot  XapciVio^.  Le  nom  ^ofjvua-ou'Kavog 
ne  pourrait  gu^res  entrer  dans  de  tels  vers,  k  moins  que  OY  n'ait  6t6  pris 
pour  une  brfeve.     Mais  pour  ce  nom  propre,  toute  licence  6tait  permise. 

L.  2.  'Bpftwvdtog  est  ici  trisyllabique.  AAT^oH  IIATPHC  ne  laisse  aucun 
doute.  Dans  Thypoth^se  oii  Charisius  a  voulu  dire  qu'il  ^tait  k  la  fois  strat^ge 
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des  deux  nomes,  ces  mots  signifieront  Aarmv  iroXswg,  la  ville  dcspoissons  latus. 
Mais  il  faut  convenir  que  le  mot  vdrprig  serait  assez  singulier.  Comme  on 
disait  AoiTfov  sans  Taddition  de  Wx*^/  on  peut  admettre  aussi  que  Aarwv  ne 
depend  point  de  Trirpr^s,  mais  que  ce  dernier  mot  en  est  une  sorte  d'apposi- 
tion,  en  cesens:  et  de  Latan[po\\s]  sa  patrie: — sens  conforme  k  la  lefon 
AaroKoTiiirris  indiqu^e  plus  haut.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  Charisius  a  pu  faire 
hrhve  la  premiere  de  war^ij^,  sans  trop  de  licence.  II  n'en  est  pas  de  mfeme 
de  {JLi^rr^p  a  la  fin  du  v.  4 ;  k  moins  qu'on  ne  dise  que  Charisius,  comme 
Caecilia  Tr6bulla  (N**  xli),  a  m616  des  choliambes  k  ses  vers  iambiques : 
ceci  jette  de  I'incertitude  sur  la  restitution  de  la  fin  des  vers,  que  j'ai  ter 
min^s  uniform^ment  par  des  iambes.  Mais,  en  pareil  cas,  on  ne  peut  pr6- 
tendre  k  retrouver  les  mots  m6mes  de  I'auteur.  II  sufl5t  d'avoir  restitu6  le 
sens  ;  et  je  crois  y  6tre  parvenu. 

y.  3.  Les  lettres  qui  terminent  le  vers,  apr^s  la  lacune,  sont  ©EN  dans 
Pococke,  TOEN  dans  Salt ;  le  T  se  confondant  souvent  avec  Y,  (N^  xix. 
v.  5.)  on  a  Y0EN,  ce  qui  m^ne  k  ^Xudf v,  et  donne  le  mouvement  de  la  phrase, 
que  je  termine  avec  ce  verbe. 

V.  4.  Apr^s  HXHCANTOC,  la  copie  de  Pococke  donne  les  deux  lettres 
HA,  qui  doivent  ^tre  la  conjonction  ^vixa,  se  rattachant  au  verbe  k  I'indicatif, 
dont  on  n'aper^oit  plus  que  les  lettres  ^€i  k  la  fin  du  v.  5.  Pour  la  mesure, 
j'ai  lu  ^vix'  ay,  apr^s  lequel  un  bon  6crivain  mettrait  le  subjonctif.  Mais 
Charisius  n'y  regardait  pas  de  si  prfes.     Au  reste,  il  avait  peut-^tre  ^crit 

V.  5.  La  fin  de  ce  vers,  d'aprfes  les  lettres  conserv6es,  doit  6tre  a«-[o^<rr) 
(rri](pu.  Le  mot  awopori  est  po^tiquement  pour  aTo/JpoyJ,  comme  dans  Nican- 
dre  alixopotg  pour  alftoppotj;*  et  il  s'entend  des  gouttes  de  rosie  que  I'Aurore 
verse  sur  son  fils.  ^rk^tiv  a  le  sens  d'orwer,  d'honorery  ou  d'embcllir,  comme 
dans  ces  exemples  :  [Mp^i^v  « Taeri  <rri^u  Qeog  ; '  ;foa7o'i  rqiciFovhoi^i  rov  vixw 
trri^ir^  et  xal  tn  irav;fpua-oi^  eyw  trri^o}  >.a^6po$$J  Charisius  exprime  ici 
po6tiquement  Tid^e  renferm6e  dans  Tinscription  en  prose,  savoir,  qu'il  a 
en  tend  u  Memnon,  avant  lapremihre  heure,  vph  rrpwrr^s  (Spas. 

V.  6.  e6a-ag  xa)  trveltrots.  Charisius  a  trait6  Memnon  comme  un  dieu. 
Cela  est  expliqu6  dans  le  MSmoire  sur  Memnon,  ^^'KoQicog  ou  tout  autre 
ad  verbe  d'un  sens  analogue. 


•  Wesseling  ad  itiner.  Vet,  p.  160,  732.         *  Ther.  315,  318.         '  Horn.  Orfyw.  &.  170. 

♦  Sophocl.  Antig.  431.  '  Ajax.  03. 
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V.  7.  Je  rapporte  auri;  h,  Charisius  :  ijunjorfy  a  le  sens  de  dxre^  dSclarer, 
comme  dans  Eschyie,  roiaSr  aSrtTif ; '  et  Euripide,  a-^ayiiv  aSnTg  ri^ySc/  De 
infime  rouro  en  est  le  regime,  et  d6sighe  la'pens6e  exprim^  dans  les  quatre 
vers  suivans,  que  j'ai  guilletn^t^s. 

V.  8.  Cette  ligne  avait  6tk  pass6e  enti^rement  par  Pococke.  La  le^on 
waSs  im¥  est  certaine,  de  m^me  que  le  sens  de  ce  qui  suit :  quant  aux  mots, 
ce  sera  iyto  *ftadoy,  cyco  xXuov,  ou  cTyai  SiAadov,  ou  «7vai  iSai^f ^  ou  toute  autre 
chose  de  ce  genre.  AoMf^  ^pith^te  tr^s  convenable  au  vaisseau  Argo. 
On  connalt  XaXo^  rpoir\s,  wXoeXo^  *Apy^,  TtXtn^y^^  ^Afym^ 

V.  9.  La  m^me  ^pithfete  oe  convient  pas  moins  bien  au  chine  de  Dodone, 
que  Sophocle  appelle  ^roXoyXoirro^,  ^  et  Eschyle  Tpoo^^po$J  Le  faux  Orph^e 
Tappelle  aussi  ^ijy^^^  comme  ApoUonius  de  Rhodes^  et  ApoUodore.' 
C'6tait  le  querctis  esculus  de  Linn^. 

A  la  fin  du  vers,  dans  Jmha^txiw,  la  p^nulti^me  peut  tixt  brive,  avant 
une  voyelle.^ 

V.  10.  Axrrh  apr^  irk  est  pl^onastique,  ce  qui  arrive  sou  vent  dans  ce 
cas.  Le  mot  So-o-oi^  appelle  Mttif,  ipqip,  ixanrtlv,  ou  tout  autre  de  ce  genre : 
les  lettres  EAI  peuvent  nous  mener  k  iSvye^/Aijf  IttSv,  ou  bien  k  lipanw  iymng. 
M.  Boissonade  pr6f%re  iSaijv  i/toij^,  qui  convient  6galement  k  ces  vers,  oil 
les  syllabes  sont  compt6es,  autant  que  mesuHes. 

V.  11.  Bwfl  rii0  [fxfi^fv],  comme  dans  Euripide,  ^kfm  |3oay;*''  et  i^^tyx 

f     ti 

ora. 

v.  12.  Srixloi¥  Tovov],  Supplement  propose  par  M.  Boissonade :  on  peut 
supposer  encore  qu'il  y  avait  une  ^pith^te,  se  rapportant  k  Charisius,  o-tIxop 
sSx^^f*  iu<rrj3j]^y  OU  toute  autre* 

V.  13.  A  cause  de  aurSf  qui  suit  EIRE,  j'aime  mieux  rapporter  tg  k  a-ol, 
c'est-^-dire,  4  Memnon ;  alors,  on  lira  ElllECAYTdi:  on  peut  lire  aussi  k 
la  fin  iarrifiMvig  OU  tyijpvff^ ;  je  pr^ffere  ifo-^ra^co,  comme  moins  tautologique, 
sans  itre  arr6t6  par  Tlonisme  ;  une  irregularity  de  plus  ou  de  moins  ne  peut 
ici  nous  surpendre :  ainsi  vSv  ag  in^v^dug  xa)  ^l\oug  ^V^r^^ero  (No.  xl.)  II 
a  pu  y  avoir  ^lKrad\  tg  r  au  lieu  de  ^t^rarog  r\ 


'  S.  C.  T.  880,626.  Blomf.  *  Electr.767.         '  Pieudo-Orph.  Argan,  264,  487,  707. 

«  Tratkin.  1184.  '  Prom.  Vinct.  866.  Blomf. 

^  Argon.  264.  7  Argon,  iy.  581.  cf.  Jacobs  ad  Dtltct.  Efngr.  p.  286. 

•  BM.  i.  9, 16.  §  6.  9  Wclcker,  Syihg.  Efigr.  p.  199.             ^^  Qrest.  147.  148. 
1^  Danae,  10. 

VOL.  II.   PART  I.  C 
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XIV.     16. 

Pococke  a  copi^  ces  lignes  k  demi  barbares  (J.  D.  n.  6.)  Sa  copie  est,  i 
quelques  lettres  pr^s,  la  m^me  que  celle  de  Salt ;  on  n'y  doit  rien  changer. 
M.  Jacobs  a  fait  de  grands  efforts  pour  y  trouver  des  phraseis  bien  grecques : 
mais  il  n'y  a  r^ussi  qu'en  d6naturant  la  copie  de  Pococke ;  on  en  va  juger 
par  son  texte,  que  voici : 

KEAEI  CTPATHrOC  ENSAAIC  RAPHN 
MEMNONOC  A*  OYX  OMUC  HKOYC*  OR  A 

EIKONI  RAP  AYTH TON  XTIMATON 

HAPHN  eEQPOC  KAI  HPOCEKYNHCE  NIN  • 

MEMNfiN  A*  ET'  ENEOC  OYAEN  ESE4«ErSATO 

KEAEI  A'  ARHEI  •  Eie.  HC  AY  RAPHN  tPITON 

MECAC  AIACTHCAC  HMEPAC  AYO 

HKOYC  •  ENEAeriN  TOY  SEOY  TON  HXON 

E.  Z.  AAPIANOY  KAICAPOC  TOY  KYPIOY  E  RAO.  MHNO. 

Mais,  en  suivant  la  copie  de  Pococke,  confirmee  par  celle  de  Salt,  je  ne 
vois  gu^res  de  moyen  de  lire  autrement  que : 

MifJLVovos  ou)(^  Sxag  axouo^f rai* 
hyHfiVsT  yotq  aSrfl  rfj  r&v  xoi/tijrcoi^* 

Mi[Jt,vwff  hnyvohs  ouSiv  i^t^diy^aro. 
KiXtp  tl  OLirfflC  l^  a  xaXii^  ira^¥ 
[litrag  Ziatrrrja-oig  riitipag  Suo* 
^xotKTffy  f xdcoy  ro8  dro5  roy  ^;foif* 

X.  Z.  *Ahpiayov  Kalcapog  roS  xupiouf  M^  Z  w^a  II  (J) 

Le  nom  de  Celer,  que  porte  le  Strat^ge,  annonce  un  Romain.  Ce  serait 
une  exception  k  la  r^gle  indiqu^e  plus  haut,'  s'il  n'^tait  pas  fort  possible 
qu'ici  le  mot  Strathge  d^signe  Vipistratege  ou  chef  de  la  Th6baide,  qui  6tait, 
comme  on  le  dira,  toujours  Remain.^ 

V.  1 .  Cette  ligne  annonce  Fintention  d'^crire  des  trim^tres,  mais  elle  a 
€ti  bien  mal  ex^ut^.  La  leipon  EN6AAEI»  que  donnent  les  deux  copies, 
est  claire.  On  ne  pent  en  faire  ENOAAIC;  c'est  tout  simplement  une 
faute  pour  cvdaSi. 


«  Sur  le  No.  X.  *  Sur  le  No.  XLV. 


du  Cohsse  dc  Memnan.  19 

V.  2.  Les  deux  copies  s'accordent  encore  ici.  Cela  veut  dire  que  le 
strat^  n'^tait  pas  venu  Ik  pour  entendre  Memnon.  Pourquoi  done  ?  II 
▼a  le  dire. 

v.  3.  La  le^on  ENKONEI,  qui  est  dans  les  deux  copies,  ne  peut  6tre 
chang6e  en  tiieoyi.  Au  lieu  de  HAP,  Salt  donne  TAP;  et  au  lieu  de 
XcuMATcuN,  XcuMITcuN,  d  oii  se  tire  naturellement  xw/itr&v,  par  iotacisme^ 
pour  xmfjutnT&p.  Ma  le^oii  ne  change  rien  au  texte,  et  le  sens  est :  ^^  [il  n'est 
**  pas  venu  pour  entendre  Memnon ;]  car  il  est  occup6  des  r6clamations  des 
**  habitans  du  bourg/'  Thebes  6tait  alors  habit6e  xcofti^Soy/  C'6tait  une  des 
fonctions  de  T^pistrat^  d'dcouter  les  plaintes  (ivrtv^itg)  des  habitans,  lors  de 
ses  toumdes.  ^Bykmuv  ne  s'emploie  ordinairement  que  d'une  mani&re 
absolue ;  mais  le  compl^ent,  au  datif,  n'a  rien  qui  puisse  surprendre. 

V.  4.  Ses  affaires  termin6es,  Celer  est  venu  contempler  Memnon  et  lui 
rendre  son  pieux  hommage.    L'absence  de  Taugment  m'a  engag6  k  lire 

V.  6.  Miyufmif  hriywog.  Ce  dernier  mot  est  parfsdtement  clair ;  on  n'en 
peut  faire  A*  ET  ENEOC.  Le  sens  de  cet  hriyvt^  est  douteux.  Celer 
veut-il  dire,  ''  Memnon  s*6tant  aperi(:u  [probablement  qu'il  n'^tait  pas  venu 
''  pour  Tentendre],  ne  pro£^ra  aucun  son  V  Ou  bien :  '^  Quoique  Memnon 
''  yit  bien  que  je  lui  rendais  hommage,  il  ne  voulut  rien  dire  ?"  Je  me  suis 
arr^t^  k  ce  sens,  que  m'a  sugg6r6  M.  Boissonade. 

V.  6.  Celer  s'en  est  all^ ;  puis  il  est  revenu  une  seconde  fois.  E#A  doit 
toe  i^  df  ob  qua,  c'est-^-dire,  i  cause  de  quoi,  comme  hi  qui  est  pour  Si*  i. 

V.  7.  II  laissa  deux  jours  d'intervalle,  avant  de  revenir. 

V.  8.  Mais  enfin,  il  entendit  le  son  du  dieu.  Cette  ligne  et  une  partie  de 
la  suivante  sont  les  seules  que  Ton  trouve  dans  la  copie  de  M.  Jomard/  Le 
reste  a  ^t^  pass6. 

V.  9.  La  date  du  7  epiphi  de  Tan  vii  d'Adrien  r6pond  au  1*'  Juillet  de 
ran  124  de  notre  ^re. 

Le  trait  transversal  sup^rieur  qui  suit  le  nom  du  mois  ne  convient  gu&res 
qu'&  un^.    L'orthographe  Ellt^  pour  Ellltl  se  trouve  quelquefois. 

Les  deux  traitsTT  apr^  le  mot  Apq,  semblent  indiquer  la  2*  heure,  mar- 
qu^  k  la  romaine,  au  lieu  de  B. 


»  Strab.  XVII,  p,  816.  »  De9cr.  J%.  Ant.  T.  V.  PI.  M.  n.  96. 
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XV.  56. 

« 

Les  neuf  lignes  places  sous  ce  num^ro  pourrak&t  former  deux  inscriptions 
distinctes ;  oependant  d'apr^  la  disposition  de  ces  lignes  qui  se  suivent  sans 
interruption,  je  n'ai  pas  cru  devoir  les  s^parer ;  et  j'y  ai  vu  les  Qoms  d« 
deux  particnliers  qui  ont  fait,  en  compagnie,  visite  au  colosse. 

Voici  la  copie  de  Pococke  : 

CEPONOCYCOYATH 

EnAPXOCnEIPH 

AEPEcDNOCCr 

KOYNTI 

NEcuKOPOCTO 

CAPAniAOCT 

CEITOYMEMNONA 

ZA  PIANO 

M.  Hamilton  a  donn6  la  fin  d'une  mani^e  plus  -complete  : 

NEfluKOPOCTO 
CAPAniAOCT 
CEITOYMENcuNAT 
MEMNONOCcuPA . 
AAPIANOY 


•    • 


•     • 


La  premiere  ligne  doit  ttve  C  EPBONIOC.  COYAIllC  pour  OOYABIC 
Sextus  Erbanius  Suavis.  On  connait  dijk  un  Sextus  Erbanius.^  Apr^ 
S^eipiK  d^  1&  2*  ligne,  il  y  avait  le  chifire  et  le  titre  de  la  cohorte,  et  de 
ni6me  apr^s  le  mot  Aiy§wvos ;  et  les  lettres  Er  doivent  6tre  le  commencement 

de  EIK.  AEYT.  eUoa-rr^s  ^twipag,  la  L6gion  xxii,  dont  il  est  souvent  question^ 
(N""  I,  VIII,  Lxvii,  Lxviii,  Lxix.)  Les  lettres  KOYNTIC  annoncent  le 
pr^nom  KOiNTIOC,  suivi  d'un  nom  probablement  grec. 

Le  reste,  grice  k  quelques  lettres  que  la  copie  de  Salt  ajoute,  se  r^tablit 
maintenant  d'une  mani^re  indubitable ;  le  tout  se  lira  ainsi : 

iwapj^cg  iTTrtipTig  .   •   • 
7iiy$£yog  [«ix«  Siur.  xai] 

*  Reines.  xvii,  1I2, — Gruter,  xLiii,  4;  XLiv,  4. 


Colasse  de  Mcffmofi. 


2t 


vtwxopog  ro8  [i$[ya>,w] 

Xo^'^^^'tAp  [fy  rcS  Mawr§(fp] 

tf'f irou/ilycDV  wtO<[&¥f  i]iMU0'afifi^] 

MifXPopog  iopag  [rpwrr^s  ou  imrripas] 

L  Z  li^fuunZ  [ro5  xti^/ou« •  •] 

Les  suppl^mens  de  lignes  5 — 7  sont  pleiaement  autoris6s  par  une  inscription 
que  donne  Falconieri,  oii  se  lisent  les  mots  .  •  •  .  yemxopw  rdS  /i«y€tXeu  Xetpa- 
iriSo^,  xet)  vw»  m^  Mmur§im  o'tr^ufUvoMf  ariXm  ^t\oa'i^mp.*  D'aprte  cet  exemple, 
j^aurais  pu  mettre  ^iXoo-o^^diy  apr^s  ariXcoy,  mais  il  n'y  a  de  la  place  que  pour 
viH^xHrafimf  qui  a  ndcessairement  pr6c6d£  ^f/tiifoyo^.  On  pent  voir  les  notes  de 
Falconieri'sur  les  expressions  rSv  h  t£  M.  a.  ar/ 

"  Nous,  Sextus  Erbonius  Suavis,  chef  de  la  •  •  •  cohorte  de  la  xxil*  legion, 
'*  et  Quintius  .  .  .  N6ocore  du  grand  S6rapis,  un  de  ceux  qui,  exempts 
''  de  toute  charge,  sont  entretenus  dans  le  Mus6e>  nous  avons  entendu 
"  Memnon  ^  la  •  .  .  heure.  Tan  vii  d'Adrien  [le  Seigneur,  ou  bien  le  •  •  • 

"detdmois.r 
II  est  6videmment  question  ici  du  grand  S^rapis  d'Alexandrie ;    c'est 

dire  assez  que  les  inductions  qu'on  avait  tiroes  de  ce  mot  S6rapis  pour 

Tappliquer  au  temple  de  Thebes/  n'ont  point  de  fondement. 


XVI.  25. 

Ici  se  place  cette  inscription  latine,  qui  ne  pr6sente  aucune  difficult^* 
et  que  Leich  a  restitute  sans  peine,  d'apr^  les  copies  de  Pococke  et  de 
Norden.  Jablonski  n^avait  pas  pu  lire  le  nom  du  pr6fet ;  aussi  manque- 
t-il  dans  la  le(on  qu'ont  donn^e' les  auteurs  de  la  description  de  Thebes/ 
II  s*agit  de  Titus  Flavins  Titianus,  pr^fet  d'Egypte,  qui  a  entendu  Memnon, 
le  13  des  calendes  d'Avril,  sous  les  consuls  Verus  pour  la  3*  fois  et 
Ambibulus,  k  la  1*^  faeure. 

Cette  date  tombe  le  20  Mars  126,  dans  la  ix*  ann6e  d'Adrien. 


1  InicripL  Atkl.  d.  iy.  p.  97. 
'  De$eripi,  de  Thibes,  p.  06. 


*  p.  109,  sq. 
^  p.  108.  n.  6. 
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XVII.  14. 

Pabli^e  par  Pococke  et  M.  Hamilton,  mais  d'une  mani&re  incomplete. 
Dans  Tune  et  Fautre  copies,  la  fin  de  la  2*  ligne,  le  commencement  de  la 
3*  et  de  la  4*  sont  inintelligibles.  Jablonski  n'a  pas  m6me  essay6  la 
restitution  de  ces  parties.  La  copie  de  Salt,  sans  6tre  enti^re,  foumit  le 
moyen  de  lire  k-peu-pr^  toute  Tinscription : 

Caius  MAENIVS.  HANIOCHVS 

DOMO  CORINTHiwj*  Centurio  LEGianw  xii  Fulmnatrids 

ITEM  .... 
ElVS&m?  LEGioww  AVDIVL  MEMNONEM  ANTE  SECV- 

ndam  HORAM. 

Xm  Kalendas  VfUas  GALLICANO  ET  TITIANO 

Consulibus.  EODEM.  DIE 
HORA  PRIMA  ET  DIMIDIA. 

La  sigle  qui  pr6cMe  le  mot  LEG.  (lig.  2.)  est  celle  de  centurio.^  Le 
F.  apr^  LEO.  XII.  pent  6tre  IkUminatricis,  titre  de  la  xii*  legion,  cantonn^ 
en  Egypte,  (plus  haut.  No.  1.)  Le  nom  gallicano  manque  dans  les 
copies  de  Pococke  et  d'Hamilton ;  on  voit  par  celle  de  Salt  que  la  finale 
ANO  est  seule  distincte.  Salt  a  cru  distinguer  feliciano  ;  mais  la  leipon 
est  fausse :  c*est  gallicanvs  qui  a  6t£  consul  avec  Cselius  Titianus  I'an  127 

•  

de  notre  ^re.  II  ne  faut  pas  penser  k  Fan  246,  oii  un  Titianus  aussi  fut 
consul,  parce  que  son  collogue  ^tait  Julius  Philippus.  Cette  date,  que 
Jablonski  a  assignee  k  Tinscription,'  et  les  auteurs  de  la  description  de 
Thebes  d'apr^  lui,  est  done  fausse.  Aucune  inscription  du  colosse  n'est 
aussi  rdcente.  Celle-ci  est  du  20  Juin  de  Tan  127,  qui  r6pond  k  la  xi*  ann^ 
d'Adrien. 

La  fin  de  I'inscription  est  bien  distinctement,  eodem.  die.  hora  prima 
ET  DIMIDIA  ;  Jablonski  et  les  auteurs  de  la  description  de  Thebes  ont  lu, 

EODEM.  DIE PRIMA   EivsDEM   DiEi ;    CO  qui  cst  inadmissible. 

Caius  Msenius  Haniochus  dit  qu'il  a  entendu  Memnon,  ante  secundam  horam : 
ce  qui  signifie  un  peu  avant  que  la  seconde  keure  ne  commengdt;  ou  lorsque 
la  premiire  heure  itait  pres  ditre  icoulie ;  et  le  m6me  jour  i  une  heure  et 
demie. 


1  Ou  CORINTHO.  *  PIuB  haut,  N^  I.  *  Syni.  de  Memnon,  p.  87. 


du  Coloise  de  Memhan.  23: 


SxcTioN  !!• — Inicriptians  relatives  au  Voyage  d'Adrien  et  Sabine  i-  TkibeSy 

au  nwis  de  Navembre  130  de  notre  ire. 


XVIIL  17. 

La  premiere  est  la  plus  courte ;  car  elle  ne  porte  que  ces  deu:^  mots  en 
grands  caract^res  : 

IMPERAT.  A[D] 
RIANOC 

— mais  une  observation  pent  la  rendre  int^ressante.  II  est  clair  que  tout 
autre  que  Fempereur  Adrien  ne  se  serait  pas  content^  de  mettre  ainsi  son 
nom  purement  et  simplement,  sans  autre  qualification  que  celui  de 
ImperatoTf  sans  aucune  phrase  qui  s'y  rattach&t.  Ces  deux  mots  ont  done 
6t£  graves  sous  les  yeuz  et  par  Tordre  de  I'Empereur.  Celui  qui  les 
a  graves  £tait  un  Grec ;  du  moins  la  finale  oc,  qu'il  a  donn^  au  nom, 
rindique  assez  clairement,  de  m6me  que  la  forme  arrondie  du  C  pour  S. 
L'absence  de  1'  H  devant  Adrianus  en  serait  un  autre  indice,  toutes  les 
inscriptions  latinos,  aussi  bien  que  les  mddailles,  pr£sentant  Torthographe 

HADRIANU8. 


XIX.  24. 

Cette  inscription  est  une  de  celles  qui  ont  le  plus  exerc6  la  critique  de 
D'Orville,  et  de  M.  Jacobs  qui  Ta  ins6r6e  dans  ses  deux  Editions  de  I'Antho- 
logie.  Mais  on  pent  dire  qu'on  ne  la  connaissait  pas ;  le  texte  qui  suit 
est  tellement  di£f(6rent  de  celui  que  ce  savant  critique  en  a  donn6»  qu'on 
pent  presque  la  consid6rer  comme  in6dite. 

II  y  a  d'abord  trois  lignes  de  prose  dont  Pococke,  Jablonski,  et  M. 
Jacobs  lui-m6me  ont  fait  une  inscription  &  part.  Mais  il  est  certain  qu'elle 
n'est  rien  autre  chose  que  I'annonce  de  ce  qui  suit.  Cette  annonce  doit  se 
lire: 


I 


N 


24 


Inscriptioni  Vncques  et  Latines 


La  le(on  Ka/tiXXij^*  est  due  4  Jablonski.  II  est  singulier  que  M.  Jacobs 
aitcrapouvoiir  faire  de  la  premiere  \ifpcL^*Iw%ta.  X .Bafrii^s^JtdkSdbhie^ 
reine,  sans  doute  d'apr^  Leich,  qui  lisait  7ovXia  BatrtKivtra  x.  r.  X.  et  tirait 
de  1^  d'^tranges  consequences/  r^fut^es  par  Eckhel/  La  premiere  lettre 
de  ce  nom  6tant  figur^  un  B  sur  les  deux  copies,  il  se  pourrait  que  le  nom 
f(it,  non  pas  KAMiAAHC,  mais  BAABIAAHC,  celui  de  la  m6me  personne  qui 
a  coD;ipos6  les  deux  inscriptions  N"^  xxi  et  xxiii,  qui  sont^  comme  celle<^i, 
en  dialecte  dorique.  L'extr^e  raret6  du  nom  de  Camilla,  au  temps 
d'AdrieUi  serait  une  raison  de  se  decider  pour  Tautre  lej(:on.  Dans  tous  les 
cas,  la  finale  du  mot  tient  k  une  forme  po^tique  amende  peut-£tre  par  la 
nature  de  Tinscription  qui  suit.  On  lit  de  m^me  TPEBOYAAHC  (N*  xl.) 
Cette  pi^ce  cesse  d'etre  anonyme;  et  dans  une  Mition  post6rieure  de 
TAnthologie,  il  faudra  la  rendre  k  son  auteur  Julia  Camilla  ou  BalbiUa.  La 
date  en  est  fix6e  au  moment  oii  rempereur  Adrien  entendit  Memnon,  c'est- 
k-dire  au  24  ou  25  Athyr  de  Tan  130  de  J.  C. 

Pour  qu'on  juge  de  tout  ce  qu'elle  a  gagn^  par  la  leipn  que  j'en  propose, 
je  vais  mettre  mon  texte  en  regard  de  celui  de  M.  Jacobs. 


Texte  de  M.  Jaoobs, 

M^/iFora  wwSaviiULV  alyvwriop  6\lf  farai 
AfiwoKiv  ^Afifitivlfiy  dtifiaMr  wp6  wv\&p* 
'Ahpiavoy  S*  ioii^v  rby  iro/i/3a9iX9  6  wp\y  {foras 

recXcy  KoX  Apiuar  ivmpoy  ^ce  fi^poy, 

6fyrovo¥*  ^^a/pwy  V  ai  rplrov  hpnovifiv 
K^ipoFot  *Ahpiavo%  fioX*  ev^'e*  roaraiiKt  tainoM 
Mifivoya 


•  •  •  • 


Nottveau  teste. 

aiOSfitvoy  ^yify  BifiaiKSt  .  •  •  \l9m^ 
'Aiptayoy  b*  iatiity  toy  waft0a9tXlla  wpiy  avyat 

dcX/w,  ^alpf^y  ttwiy  o},  &$  Svrardv. 
Tiray  S*  Brr*  iX&uv  XevKoIvc  ii*  al04po$  Tmroit 

^i']  ffKi^  Ap6itty  itvrtpoy  Jf^M  ftirpoy, 
Ai  x^f^^^^  Tvwiyros,  ?if  Mi^yuy  w&Kiy  abbay 

olvroyoy'  xaiptty  ral  rplroy  ixoy  iff 
Kotpayoi  *Abpiarb9  [icXve]*  bU  V  hoTaocaro  jcalrrof 

M^/4i^ora  •  .  »  •  . 


**  J'arais  appris  que  I'Eg^tien  Memnon,  ^chauffi  par  lea  rayons  da  aoleiU  ^levait 
"  sa  Toixaortiede  la  pierre  Th^baine.  Ayant  aper9u  Adrien  le  roi  du  monde,  avant  le 
"  lever  du  soleii,  il  lui  dit  honjour,  comme  il  pouvait  le  faire;  Mab  lorsque  le  Titaa 
"  trayeisant  les  airs  arec  ses  blancs  coursiers,  oQcupait  la  seconde  mesure  des  heures, 
"  marquee  par  I'ombre  [du  cadran],  Memnon  rendit  de  noureau  un.son  aigu,  comme  celui 
"  d'uD  yase  de  cuivre  qu'on  frapperait ;  et,  plein  de  joie  [de  la  presence  de  TEmpereur],  il 
**  rendit  pour  la  troisi^me  fois  an  son.  L'empereur  Adrien  I'entendit;  et,  de  son  c6t^, 
*^  salua  deux  fois  Memnon ** 


'  Pococke,  fnicr.  Aniiq.  p.  82^ 


Doctr.  Numm,  vi.  p.  521. 


du  Colosse  de  Memnon.  25 

V.  1  et  2.  Ces  deux  premiers  vers  ne  pr^sentent  qu'une  seule  difficult^ ; 
mais  elle  est  grave.  A  la  fin  du  2*  vers  les  deux  copies  portent  clairement 
GHBAIKcD  HYAIOcd;  la  lei^on  de  M.  Jacobs,  di]j3aixciSiy  vpl  ynjiX&Vj  est  tout- 
^•fait  arbitraire.  II  y  a  1^  ^videmment  les  mots  di30aVxco  ...  x/doi :  mais 
que  faire  de  la  syllabe  RY  qui  pr6cfede  ?  £st-ce  Vi  x*flfl>  ?  cela  serait  bien 
peu  natureL  Si  on  lisait  Byi&aixA  yu  x/da>,  on  aurait  une  cheville 
pen  admissible,  d'apr^  le  m^rite  de  ces  vers,  fort  bien  tourn^s.  Un  de 
mes  amis  pense  que  ce  mot  IIYAIOcd  pourrait  bien  6tre  un  mot  hybride 
compost  de  Tarticle  6gyptien  ni  ou  riY  par  iotacisme,  et  du  mot  AIOOC 
qui  d^ignerait  le  Colosse.  Cette  conjecture  est  savante  et  ing6nieuse ; 
mais  je  n'ose  I'adopter :  il  est  bien  vrai  que  le  Colosse  est  souvent  appel6 
la  pierre  (xli  et  xlii)  ;  mais  comment  croire  qu'une  personne,  qui  prend  la 
peine  de  faire  d'assez  bons  vers  en  dialecte  dorique,  y  insure  un  mot  barbare^ 
quand  il  lui  6tait  si  facile  de  faire  autrement  ?  Je  pr^f^re  ne  prendre  aucun 
parti  sur  cette  Strange  lei^on,  que  nous  allons  encore  retrouver  dans  I'inscrip- 
tion  de  Balbilla  (N*  xxiii),  qui  est  peut^fetre,  comme  on  vient  de  le  voir, 
I'auteur  de  celle-ci. 

II  est  presque  inutile  d'annoncer  que  ^cdNHN,  XAIPHN,  sans  iota,  sont 
d'excellentes  legions,  ^mvy^v,  x^^P^^*  infinitifs  doriques.  L'expression  ai^yk 
oCKia,  qui  se  retrouve  encore,  plus  bas,  est  hom^rique  :  inr  axtykg  i^xlou/ 

V.  3.  nph  axfy&Sf  comme  irph  mpoigy  dans  Pindare/ 

V.  6.  Les  deux  copies  donnent  ICKIAI,  dont  il  n'y  a  pas  moyen  de  faire 
TtthM  xa},  comme  M •  Jacobs :  on  doit  lire  ^videmment  h  (rxiS,^  ce  qui  veut  dire 
h  Tariff  fv  copoXoyup,  <y  Txmdi^ptp;  expression  jusqu'ici  inconnue  dans  la  langue 
grecque.  La  le(on  HXE  pourrait  Stre  ^xe,  comme  a  lu  M.  Jacobs ;  mais  je 
pr^ffere  y  voir  encore  un  dorisme,  ^x*  P^^^  •'k'*  exemple  unique  k  la  v^rit^. 

V.  10 — 12.  La  restitution  de  ces  vers  par  M.  Jacobs  est  ing^nieuse,  mais 
n'est  pas  suflBsamment  d'accord  avec  les  traces  conserv^es.  II  semble, 
d'apr^  le  V.  11,  oi!i  je  distingue  oraftaivfovjra  fl*  So-*  tS  iS),  ;tco(r<r*  J(ra- 
xotMTf ,  que  Balbilla  parle  de  ses  vers ;  il  a  pu  y  avoir,  au  vers  pr^cMent, 
apr^  itfiftyora,  les  mots  JBaX[0iX]xa  xav  .  .  •  ivoio-i  rovoi^,  le  dernier,  rovoi, 
pouvant  s'entendre  des  vers  qu'elle  a  Merits.  H^rodote  a  dit  iv  i^a[Airpa>,  ly 
rpiinirpiB  rom,'  pour  exprimer  des  vers  hexam^tres  et  iambiques.  Dans  cette 
hypothec,  les  lettres  iyoio-i  seraient  le  reste  d'une  ^pith^te  commen<(:ant  par 


'  Iliad,  p.  871.  X.  134.  « iv  Pyth.  43.  Boeckh.  ^  Herod.  I,  47,  62, 174.  v,  60. 
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une  br^ye.    Quant  au  dernier  vers,  je  ne  puis  le  restituer,  quoiqu'il  paraisse 
y  manquer  peu  de  chose. 


XX.  38. 

Celle-ci  se  rapporte  a  la  circonstance  6nonc^  dans  I'inscription  pr6c6- 
dente  ;  elle  confirme  la  le^on  que  nous  en  avons  donn^  : 

ffxXuoy  Mi 

lAvovo$  ro5  QetorarWf 
aoroxparopt^  *Aipiay{ofi 
uHouoyrog,  iifTlg 
wpoLg  B  S/f% 

**  Moi»  Flavianus  Fhilippus,  j'ai  entendu  Memnoo^  le  tr^  divin,  Tempereur  Adrien 
"  Tentendant,  deux  fob,  pendant  la  deuxi^me  heure.^ 

La  copie  de  Pococke  (J-  G.  n.  24)  est  conforme  k  celle  de  Salt,  except^ 
qu'il  donne  un  A  avant  d^Xaouiayo^,  et  qu'il  a  lu  EllTOC  pour  ivrig.  La  res- 
titution 6tait  facile ;  et  cependant  on  n'y  a  gu^res  r^ussi.  II  suffit  de  voir 
ce  qu'en  ont  dit  Jablonski,  les  auteurs  de  la  Description  de  Thebes,  et 
M.  Jacobs. 

II  est  remarquable  que  Philippe  ne  parle  que  du  son  rendu  par  le 
Colosse  deux  fois  pendant  la  deuxi^me  heure ;  il  ne  dit  rien  du  salut  que 
Memnon  avait  fait  k  I'Empereur  avant  le  lever  du  soleil.  Je  soup^onne 
fort  que  le  scdut  est  une  licence  poStique. 

La  comparaison  des  deux  inscriptions  fixe  le  sens  des  mots  ivrhs  Spa§  B, 
qu'on  pourrait  6tre  tent6  de  rendre  par  ante  horam  secundam,  parce  que 
Dion  Cassius'  rend  par  ivrlg  pr^ri\s  '^t^p^i  le  ^^^  ^^  certam  de  C^sar."^ 
Mais  le  sens  est  6videmment  analogue  k  intra  quartam  diem,  intra  Kalendas, 
pour  quartd  die,  Kalendis? 


'  XLI,  8,  fin.  *  Btll.  Civ.  I,  2,  fin.  >  A.  Cell.  NocU  AtU  xii,  13. 


du  Cohsse  de  Memntm.  27 


XXI.   39. 

Cette  inscription,  copite  par  Pococke,  est  depuis  long-temps  connue 
par  les  remarques  de  D'Orville,  et  les  discussions  qu*a  fait  naitre  la  date 
qui  la  termine. 

M.  Jacobs  n'a  gu^res  fait  que  reproduire  le  texte  de  D'Orville  ;  et  encore 
les  deux  lagers  changemens  qu'il  y  a  introduits  ne  sont  point  autoris6s  par  la 
copie  de  Salt.  Voici  le  texte  qu*il  a  d^finitivement  adopts  dans  son 
Edition  de  TAnthologie  Palatine. 

IxXuoy  ouS^cravro^  iym  Uo^Xio^  J3aX^m>^ 
(pmvas  rdig  Qeiag  Mii^vof^  ^  ^afii¥w^* 

wpag  Zk  rrpmrag  aXio^  ^PX^  S^oftou. 
IToi^avou  'ilSpiavoS  vlfKimp  $f xaroi  r*  ivtaxnS* 

^cSra  S*  ij^tcxtv  advp  ttxoct  xai  irlfrupa^ 
mIxootS  W/trrai  S*  afuar^  ftijy^  adup» 

II  y  a  de  notables  changemens  k  faire  au  premier  vers,  d*oi!l  r^ulte  une 
construction  diflf6rente  pour  le  second.  La  copie  de  Pococke  donne  llYAiecD 
BAABIAAI,  celle  de  Salt  flYAIGcu  BAABIAAA,  exactement  comme  celle 
de  M.  Hamilton.  L'auteur  est  done  une  femme  nomm^e  Balbilla,  et  non 
un  homme-appel^  Publius  Balbintis ;  car  de  IIYAIGCD,  qui  est  dans  les 
tfois  copies,;  il  n'y  a  pias  moyen  de  faire  nOBAIOC*  Nous  retrouvons 
encore  ce  malheureux  mot  qui  nous  a  d^jA  tant  embarrasses  (N""  xix, 
p.  25),  et  sur  lequel  nous  ne  prendrons  pas  davantage  de  parti ;  nous  ne 
conserverons  que  'ki6my  qui  par  ait  certain. 

La  lepon  ^afjLtmd  exist'e  dans  les  trois  copies.  On  arait  lu  k  tort  4^a/xevco^, 
d'apr^  le  #a/xi^m^a  de  Pausanias.  Dans  Tinscription  N''  xxv,  nous  avons 
aussi  *A[jL$vw6,  qui  est  le  m£ime  mot  sans  le  pr^fixe. 

V.  2.  Les  mots  ^NA  TAC  0EIAC  peuvent  6tre  au  g^nitif  singulier,  aussi 
bien  qu'^  I'accusatif  pluriel ;  car  on  dit  xXufiv  ^cdvt^v  aussi  bien  que  ^wvrig. 
Cependant  le  singulier  me  semble  plus  naturel.  M.  Jacobs  a  mis  le  pluriel 
^motg  rSig'  ditdg.  Dans  toutes  les  copies,  il  y  a  ^cdNA,  et  non  ^cdNAC. 
Le  gravenr  a  oubli6  le  C. 

V.  3.  Les  copies  de  Pococke,  de  M.  Hamilton,  et  de  Salt  donnent  bien 
clairement  toutes  trois  YMOI  et  TYIAE';  on  ne  doit  done  pas  lire  oju^oS  et  rfih, 
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comme  Tont  fait  D'Orville  et  M.  Jacobs.  II  y  a  ici  une  recherche  de  dialecte 
h.  conserver.  Les  Eoliens  mettaient  souvent  u  en  place  de  o,  et  i  au  lieu 
de  X) ;  ils  disaient  S[Mto¥  pour  o/aoiov/  et  avdpmroif  pour  awdpanroog.^  Balbilla  a 
mis  aussi  u[i.o7  pour  ofto5.  Quant  k  TYIAE,  pour  THIAE  ou  TAIAE,  on  le 
trouve  dans  Sappho  :'  aXXc^  tu78*  eX^  at  n-oxa  xaripmra.  Balbilla  courait  apr^s 
les  ^olismes ;  plus  bas,  elle  a  mis  encore  vitropa. 

V.  4.  Pococke  et  Salt  donnent  tous  deux  HXEAPOMOC.     D'Orville  a 

« 

lu  6<rx»  ipofjLov,  M.  Jacobs  ijp^i  hpofioo  ;  mais  il  faut  lire,  sans  changement,. 
7)x^  ^p^i^Sf  ces  deux  mots  ^tant  des  dorismes  pour  «7;^ff  ZpopLoog,  (plus  haut, 
p.  25.)  L'expression  est  analogue  k  o-eT^avoLs  ro)  rpirrug  ftijvcov  avit^'/vivro  Sgoftoi/ 

V.  5.  L'iota,  apr^s  KOIPANcd  est  dans  les  trois  copies.  C'est  encore  une 
faute  du  graveur  ;  comme  le  A  au  lieu  de  T,  dans  AEKATOAENIAYTcD. 

V.  6.  Ce  vers  est  ac6pha1e  AAEXEcKE :  il  manque  certainement  c^cor, 
ainsi  que  I'ont  vu  D'Orville  et  M.  Jacobs.  Le  graveur  ^tait  fort  distrait, 
k  ce  qu'il  semble. 

riECYPA  pour  niCYPA  n'est  sans  doute  pas  une  faute.  nitnropis,  ria-a-aptg. 
A\o\tTs,  dit  Hesychius. 

Le  V.  7  contient  une  autre  date,  le  25  d'Athyr,  au  lieu  du  24.  Balbilla 
s'^tait  tromp6e  de  quanti^me,'  ce  qui  est  d'autant  moins  ^tonnant  qu'elle 
exprimait  la  date  dans  un  Calendrier  qui  n'^tait  pas  le  sien.  Apr^s  que 
le  V.  6  eut  6t£  grav6,  elle  s'aperfut,  ou  bien  on  lui  dit,  que  ce  jour  6tait 
non  pas  le  24,  mais  le  25  d'Athyr.  Au  lieu  d'effacer  le  vers  terit,  elle 
en  fit  graver  un  autre  exprimant  la  date  corrig^,  laquelle  r6pond  au  21 
Novembre  de  Fan  130  de  notre  fere. 

Voici  le  texte  qui  r^sulte  des  observations  prdcddentes;  il  difffere  en 
plusieurs  points  de  celui  de  M.  Jacobs. 

"fxXuoy  auii^<ra¥Tog  tycD  .  .  •  \l6a>  J3aX0iXXa, 

^ffxdov  ufjju  S"  ipara  ^aioriXi^lSi  ruTSf  ^aj3ivy^* 

iSpag  hi  wpwrag  aXio^  ^j^t  Zpiyj^g^ 
KotpoLVto  *Ahp$av£  Tifurrtp  Sf  xarcp  r*  Iviour^* 

[^<Dr]a  S*  i)^e(rxtv  a6bp  etxotrt  xa)  viirupa. 
ElxoiTTiS  ff-ff/irrcp  8"  afiart  [^riiAg  &66p. 


^  Gregor.  Corinth,  de  Dialect,  p.  684.  Schsef.  <  Id.  p.  618,  619.        ^  In  Vtmr.  t.  5. 

«  Adeipot.  0CXLVI.  Anth,  Palat.  i,  454. 

'  Boisson.  ad  Inscr.  Act.  ad  cak.  Hokt.  Epistt,  p.  449. 


du  Colasse  dc  Memnon.     \  29 

Les  phrases  dont  se  composent  cette  pi^e  sont  fort  mal  li^s  entre  elles ; 
et  les  id^s  se  suivent  mal.  Tout  y  sent  une  mediocre  habitude  de  Fa 
versification  grecque. 

XXII.  44. 

Mais  rimp^ratrice  elle-m^me  voulut  faire  graver  sur  le  Colosse  un 
souvenir  de  son  passage.  II  est  consign^  dans  Tinscription  suivante,  qui 
est  incite. 

[^airjoKparopog  Kaltrapag 
[orc^ao-jroD  ivrlg  eSpag 


**  Sabine  Auguste,  femme  de  I'empereur  C^sar  Auguste,  a  entendu  deux  fois  Memnon, 
*'  pendant  la  premiere  heure." 


On  remarquera  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  de  place  pour  le  mot  yuy^,  au  commence- 
ment de  la  seconde  ligne.  Ce  mot  ne  s'y  trouvait  certainement  pas.  La 
m^me  ellipse  a  lieu  sur  les  m^dailles  des  Imp6ratrices.  Ainsi,  sabina. 
AVGvsTA.  IMP.  HADRiANi.  AVG.»  pour  uc  citcr  quc  ccUcs  dc  Sabine. 

Le  supplement  de  la  3*  ligne  ne  pent  £tre  que  Tun  des  deux  mots 
'ilS^iavoS  ou  0'f^ao-ro5.  Je  pr^f^re  ce  dernier.  Le  nom  de  Sabine  dis- 
pensait  de  celui  d'Adrien ;  tandis  que  le  titre  diAugtJtste  n'est  jamais  omis. 
On  trouve  de  m£me  sur  une  m6daille :  MECCAAINH.  KAIC.  CEB.  c.  4  d. 

C'est  d'aprfes  Tinscription  pr^c^dente  que  j*ai  lu  iifxlf  Jipa§  A,  On  a  vu 
que  Sabine  avait  entendu  Memnon  pendant  la  premiere  heure. 

XXIIL     64. 

Incite.  II  est  malheureux  qu'elle  soit  si  mutil^  dans  la  copie ;  car  on 
ne  pent  douter  qu'elle  ne  contienne  I'^nonc^  d'un  fait  assez  curieuz ;  savoir 
que  le  Colosse  de  Memnon  s'est  tu  le  premier  jour  que  Sabine  est  venue  le 
visiter. 

D'abordy  le  titre,  on  rtj  frparrji  lii^ipO'  oux  axowrafiw  (pour  i^kouo*.)  ro5  M{[jt,vo^ 
ifo$,  annonce  le  sujet  des  huit  vers  d^giaques  qui  suivent.  II  s'agit  de  per- 
sonnes  qui  n'ont  point  entendu  Memnon  le  premier  jour. 

Ensuite,  les  mots  0a(riXi]iSo^  (v.  3)  et  fiaa-tKMvg  (v.  6)  montrent  qu'Adrien 
et  Sabine  sont  pour  quelque  chose  dans  r^v^nement. 
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Le  V^  vers  commeiice  par  les  lettres  XOICAONHEN,  qui  ddvent  £tre 
JCdirSoy.ftiy  pour  jfiii^v  ft^f  le  po^te  se  servant  dn  dialecte  dorique.  Ces 
mots  annoncent  una  phrase  oii  Ton  disait  que  la  veille  on  n'avait  pas  en* 
tendu  Memnon  ;  on  Tavait  pri6  de  devenir  plus  favorable,  dg  iraXiv  aXXor^io^, 
et  de  ne  plus  cacher  sa  voix,  ^o^iv ;  car  c'est,  je  crois,  ce  dernier  mot,  dont  il 
reste  les  lettres  OAHIN.  La  raison  devait  sen  trouver  dans  le  vers  suivant^ 
k  eu  juger  par  le  ya^  qui  suit  les  lettres  nPHEl,  yo^  trMfLv^  ftop^it  3«* 
o-iXtjISo^.  On  pourrait  lire  aussi  yap  tr  ipara ;  mais,  d'apr^s  tout  ce  qui  suit, 
le  pronom  k  la  seconde  personne  serait  d6plac6.  Au  reste,  Texpression 
<r.  iiop^.  0a(r.  rappelle  le  forma  Junonis  d'Ovide'  pour  Juno,  le  virtus 
Catow>  d'Horace,'  &c. 

A  la  fin  du  4*  vers,  les  lettres  lAYONIH  doivent  6tre,  comme  au  N**  xix, 
V.  8,  ix^^  ^i)'  subjonctif  qui  depend  de  la  phrase  contenue  dans  le  vers  2. 
Les  lettres  EX0OICAI  ne  peuvent  £tre  que  ij^doiV^t,  doriquement  pour 
ix^o6(rrj :  ce  datif  depend  de  I^ ;  et  les  mots  jdi^  xa),  qui  commencent  le  v.  5, 
aniioncent  une  proposition  subordonn^e.  En  suivant  les  traces  avec  toute 
I'exactitude  possible,  j 'arrive  k  ce  texte,  qui  n'offre  qu'un  petit  nombre  de 
lemons  douteuses  dans  les  six  derniers  vers : 

Xdi^v  Ia\v Mifxvovog 

eSg  TTaXiv  AxXot^io^  ffa^iy  .^.l".^.^.!""."*. 
(fTp^dyj  ykp  frsfJLVOL  [Mp^A,  SatnXr^'^g  [ouvwg]  )> 

ix^ola-ci  [t  a]irflt  diJ[roy]  5;^ ov  Kj, 
(xii  xa)  To7  0a(riX£u^  xoWfy),  xa]S  iaphf  [a]via 

tiiP  <riiivStv  xaTfpfi)  xoupihlav  aXo;fov* 
Xci  MifJLVmVf  rpitrtroLtg  fkiy&Kmg  fihog  [ai)y  aifaxtav], 

< 

[  *'  Hier,  n^ayant  pas  entendu  Memnon,  nous  Tavons  suppli^]  de  changer  de  disposi- 
*'  tions  [de  ne  plus  nous  d6rober]saToix,  (car  les  traits  v6n£rablesde  Tlmp^ratrice  s'etaient 
"  epflamm^s  [de  courroux]  ) ;  et  de  faire  entendre  un  son  divin,  de  peur  que  le  roi  iui- 
<<  m^me  ne  s'irrite,  et  qu*une  longue  tristesse  ne  s'empare  de  sa  v^n^rable  spouse ;  aussi 
**  Memnon,  craignant  le  courroux  de  ces  grands  princes,  fit-il  entendre  tout-k-coup  sa  roix, 
"  et  t^moigna  qu'il  se  plaisait  dans  la  compagnie  des  Dieux/' 

V.  4.  li'ionisme  difFoy  pourrait  surprendre  au  milieu  de  ces  dorismes,  si 


^  III.  PaiU.  1.  <  Herat,  in.  Od,  12.  cf.  Vechner.  HeUemd.  p.  617,  618. 
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un  pareil  melange  n'^tait  pas  autoris6  par  d'autres  exemples ;  plus  haut, 
nous  avons  vu  ^dly^ao  et  yiaroftx  (N""  vii,  p.  13.)f  et,  au  vers  suivant,  r^y 
cifua^.     Oigib^  lixv  rappelle  le  ^mvi^  6iia  du  N""  xxi. 

Mil  xai ;  Memnon  craignait  que  la  colke  ne  gagn&t  ausn '  FEmpereur*  Je 
n'ai  pas  lu  fti}  xai  roi,  parce  que  la  particule  roi  ferait  uu  non  sens  dans  cette 
phrase  conjonctive ;  TOI  est  to?  doriquement  pour  r^,  qui  lui-m^me  est  pour 
auT^.  Ainsi,  Hom^re  a  dit  rf)  (sc.  ^Mr^wlr^  nvrimv*  KvZt  pour  xai  au^  et  que 
de  son  c6tS.  Si  cette  erase  insolite  parait  choquante,  on  lira  xa),  qui  va  tout 
aussi  bien ;  mais  1'  Y  est  assez  distinct*  L'expression  iapl^  avta  •  .  .  xolt- 
^XJi  ^ppcU^  I^  Sig^y  y&p  vowroi  iri  Kara<r;^i}4rouo'iv  aiXsrroi  d'un  ancien 
oracle.' 

V.  5.  Sapov  (adv.)  oy/iot  me  semble  certain.  L'  o  qui  pr6cMe  Talpha  final 
pent  £tre  une  illusion  du  copiste :  I'extr^me  alteration  de  la  pierre  ne  lui  a 
pas  permis  une  grande  exactitude.  C'est  ainsi  qu'au  v.  6  apr^  ^^rixji  il 
a  marqu6  une  lettre  qui  n'existe  pas,  que  les  deux  lettres  finales  de  xwp$iia¥ 
ont  it6  pass^es,  de  m£me  que  la  demi^re  de  aSu  (v.  8.) 

v.  7.  TPEccAIC  est  certainement  rpia-a-aig  po^tiq.  et  doriq.  pour  r^iVo^ : 
(jLiPos  pour  fMvoi;  est  bien  probablci  comme  regime  de  rpia-as,  qui  est  transitif, 
de  m£me  que  dans  iDCfieyimv  (mQov  ou  rpitnv.^  La  fin  aliv  ^vajcrcoy  est  tout*-^- 
fait  conjecturale  :  yAy&Ka^g  ou  iityaXwy  doit  £tre  la  vraie  le^on. 

Quant  au  v*  8,  i^avtms  ati^c-*  ahb  me  parait  certain,  de  m^e  que  r  ix^P^  i 
mais  le  mot  OTOIc  Test  beaucoup  moins ;  cependant,  la  seconde  lettre 
pouvant  facilement  se  confondre  avec  E,  qui,  dans  cette  inscription,  a  parfois 
la  forme  carr^e,  la  le^on  OEOIc,  si  convenable  k  la  mesure,  est  bien  pro* 
bable  :  dcoi^  ;^ai^f  ly  se  prendra  dans  le  sens  du  ^iTioi;  ;^ai^ciy  de  X^oophon, ' 
se  rdjouir,  se  plaire  avec  ses  amis :  ici  dtol  s'entend  de  Sabine  et  d'Adrien. 

II  r^sulte  de  cette  inscription,  que  le  Colosse  ne  se  fit  pas  entendre  le  prO"* 
mier  jour  k  Sabine ;  mais  que  le  lendemain  il  montra  plus  d'^gards.  Le 
silence  du  Colosse  en  presence  d'une  imp^ratrice  avait,  k  ce  qu'il  parait, 
donn6  de  Thumeur  k  cette  princesse  ;  c*est  Ik  ce  que  le  pofete  a  voulu  expri- 
mer  de  son  mieux.  Memnon,  comme  on  voit,  n'^t^it  point  k  la  devotion 
des  grands.     Sa  voix  6tait  ind^pendante  de  la  volont6  des  hommes. 


1  Herman,  ad  Soph.  Pkiioct.  13.  ^  <  Iliad.  K.  617. 

<  Ap.  Plutarch,  in  Ages.  3 ;  Lytand.  22. — Pausan.  iii,  8,  fin.  . 

*  Anthol.  Or.  Adtap.  760.  Anth.  Palat.  n,  833.       ^  Apbmn.  Ii,  1,  16.  cf.  Mattb.  §.  309. 
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Je  crois  devoir  placer  ici,  comme  6tant  de  la  mfeme  Balbilla,  une  pitee  de 
quatorze  vers,  incite.  Pococke  n'a  donn^  que  le  commencement  des  deux 
premieres  lignes  (J,  G.  col.  2,  n.  12);  et  il  n'a  point  laiss6  de  place  pour  le 
reste.  Le  dernier  vers,  qui  commence  par  BAABIAAAZAEMEOEN,  nous 
annonce  que  la  pi^e  est  de  la  mdme  personne  qui  a  compost  la  pr6c^ente, 
laquelle  est,  comme  celle-ci,  en  dialecte  dorique. 

Dans  cette  pi^ce,  malheureusement  bien  mutil^,  on  disceme  deux 
parties;  Tune  comprise  dans  les  six  premiers  vers;  la  seconde  dans  les 

huit  autres. 

.      •      •  •  . 

V.  1.  On  y  distingue :  x^P^  ^^  axihaa'aig  Trpo^povw^ :  ce  qui  s'adresse  au 
Colosse.  Du  vers  2,  il  ne  reste  que  TAN ;  du  v.  3,  que  yXaio-erav  /xcv  roi 
aXf^,  oil  Ton  disait  apparemment  que  Memnon  avait  une  langue. — V.  4.  on 
lit  KaiJifi6a'7ig  aidiog  r^v  .  •  .  commencement  d'une  phrase  oil  il  6tait  dit  que 
Tath^  Cambyse  avait  mutil6  la  statue. — ^V.  5.  Les  mots  Scoxfv  roi  Troivav 
annoncent  que  Vimpie  avait  pay6  la  peine  de  son  crime.  La  le^on  du  v.  7 
au  commencement  est  douteuse ;  il  semble  qu'il  y  ait  aXXo^  S*  iSov  .  .  o-m  deVro 
[r  avoLXTo],  dans  le  sens  oil  Ton  a  dit  ailleurs  [Ztbg  TaXai]  avrox/ij^  ^ci- 
Titjd  (Ft  d^xt  K^vilmv  (N""  xxxvi) :  mais  il  est  probable  que  le  vers  commen- 
i^ait  par  aXX*  iyw ;  et  que  c'est  ici  que  Balbilla  passe  k  ce  qui  la  concerne. 
EUe  paralt  faire  une  opposition  entre  sa  pi6t6  et  Timpi^t^  de  Cambyse,  entre 
ce  mutilateur  insens6,  et  elle-m£me  qui  reconnatt  dans  cette  statue  bris^ 
la  pr^ence  d'une  ^e  immortelle.  Mais  c  est  dans  les  vers  suivans  que  sa 
pensi6e  se  montre  un  peu  plus  clairement,  parce  que,  du  moins,  on  en  pent 
essayer  une  restitution  probable. 

V.  9.  Le  yiip  qui  suit  le  premier  mot  indique  une  liaison  avec  ce  qui 
pr^cMe.    Voici  comme  je  lis  ces  vers  mutil6s  : 

iifCifiiis  yA{  ifJLo)  ysvirm  (ri[7roT  ijVjraJbyTo] 

J3aX0iXXoV  d'  0  (Td^ls  ^  *Avrioxpg 

SaX0iXXo^  yhsT  ex  itarplg  jBao-iXijiSo^  [*-^]^f*[«^]  ' 

ro5  iraripog  hi  TruTTip  ^Avrlo^og  ^ao'i'Keug. 
xr^voSv  ix  yiVioig  xdyto  Xa;^oy  alfia  tI  xaX[ov] 

JSaXjSiXXa^  S*  ijxcdcy  7^[ajx|ia  roS*  iua-ifiig  ^v  ?] 

''Cannes  pieux  anc^tres  te  salu^rent  jadis,  le  savant  Balbillus  et  Antiochus  .  .  . 
**  Balbillus  naquit  d'une  m^re  de  sang  royal,  et  le  p^re  de  son  p^re  6tait  le  roi 
''  Antiochus.  C'est  d'eux  que  je  tieus  le  noble  sang  [qui  coule  dans  mes  yeines].  Cette 
''  inscription  pieuse  est  de  moi  Balbilla." 
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V.  9.  10.  rONETAI  est  une  faute  ^vidente  pour  y%v%T(u ;  et  ce  mot,  comme 
la  suite  des  id6es  le  prouve,  est  pris,  ainsi  que  souvent  ywiropig  et  ywi7g, 
ou  genitares  en  Ijatin,  dans  le  sens  d'ancStres. 

Le  nom  de  Balbillus  est,  selon  toute  apparence,  historique.  Ce  doit  Stre 
le  Claude  BalbiUus,  pr^fet  d'Egypte,  sous  N^ron,  Tan  57  de  notre  hie,  dont 
il  est  question  dans  rinscription  des  Busiritains/  et  dont  parle  Tacite/ 
L'^pith^te  0  c^og,  le  savant,  cadre  bien  avec  ce  qu'en  dit  S^n^que :  Balbillus 
virarum  optimus,  in  amni  UUerarum  genere  rarissimus  f  on  voit,  par  la  suite 
du  passage,  que  ce  pr6fet  d'Egypte  avait  public  un  ouvrage  relatif  h,  ce  pays, 
et  que  Sen^ue  consultait.     C'^tait  un  savant. 

Quant  ^  TAntiochus,  dont  le  nom  vient  aprfes,  on  ne  sait  ce  que  ce  peut 
£tre :  F^pith^e,  qui  accompagnait  son  nom,  est  effac^ ;  mais  la  g6n6alogie 
contenue  dans  les  vers  suivans  ne  doit  pas  £tre  ^trang^re  h.  Tapparition  de 
ce  nom  grec. 

V.  11  •  Ce  vers  se  terminait  6videmment  par  un  nom  propre  bisyllabique, 
dont  la  premiere  lettre  6tait  une  voyelle  :  ainsi  le  K  qui  semble  commencer  ce 
mot,  dans  la  copie  (ICAACI)^  n'en  peut  £tre  que  la  seconde  lettre.  Ces  deux 
lettres  ensemble  faisaient  une  longue ;  d'oi!l  il  suit  que  AA  doit  £tre.  un  M. 
Toutes  les  conditions  exig^es  sont  remplies  par  le  mot  AKMAC  ou  AKMHC« 
Le  nom  A'Acmi  ou  HacmS  est  celui  d  une  des  femmes  de  Timp^ratrice  Julie. 
Selon  Jos^phe,  ce  fut  par  Tentremise  de  cette  femme  qu'Antipater  intriguait 
k  la  cour  d'Auguste  contre  Salom^.^  Que  cette  Acm6  fiit  une  compatriote 
d'Antipater,  cela  est  d6}k  bien  probable  d'apr^s  les  relations  qui  s*^tablirent 
entre  eux ;  mais  cela  le  devient  plus  encore,  si  Ton  songe  que  ce  nom  est 
syriaque,  puisque  hacma  signifie,  en  cette  langue,  sage  ou  prudente.  Raison 
de  plus  pour  que  ce  nom  convienne  k  la  m^re  de  Balbillus,  laquelle  tenait, 
comme  on  va  le  voir,  aux  rois  de  Commag^ne.  C'est  d'apr^s  cette  hypothec, 
que  j'ai  employ^  Tesprit  rude ;  si  elle  est  juste,  le  nom  doit  toe  ^rit  de 
m£me  dans  Jos^phe. 

Le  iait  contenu  dans  les  vers  II  et  12  est  des  plus  singuliers ;  et  Thistoire 
ne  foumit  aucun  moyen  d'expliquer  comment  un  Remain  du  nom  de  Balbillus 
a  pu  avoir  pour  m^re  une  femme  de  sang  royal,  et  pour  aieul  un  roi  Antiochus. 


'  Reekercket  pour  $ermr  d  VHiit.  de  VEgypte,  tfc.  p.  396.  <  AnMal.  xill,  22. 

3  Qmm^.  Nat.  IV,  2, 12. 

^  Joaeph.  Bell.  Jud.  I,  82,  6  et  7.— cf.  Noldius  de  Herod,  p.  145, 146. 
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Get  AtitTochiis  doit  avoir  6t6  un  des  rois  de  la  Commag^ne.  D*apr^  notre 
hypothfese,  bien  probable,  que  Balbillus  6tait  le  pnSfet  d'Egypte  sous  N^ron, 
on  ne  saurait  penser  k  rAntiochus  dont  parle  Jos^phe,  qui  ^tait  encore  roi 
de  Commagfene  sous  Vtespasien."  Notre  Antiochus  est,  selon  toute  appa- 
rence,  Antiochus  III,  qui  mourut  en  770,  ou  I'ah  17  de  J.  C*  Mais  on 
n'expliquerait  gu^res  le  fait  qu'en  admettant  Une  naissance  ill6gitime.  Je 
suppose  doiic  que  ce  roi  Antiochus  eut  un  fils  naturel,  lequel  6pousa  quelque 
fille  ^galeihent  naturelle  d'un  fr^re  du  roi ;  ce  sera  la  |3ao-iXi}t^  fA^Ti}p  dont 
parle  Tinscription.  Uenfant  n^  de  ce  mariage  aura  itk  adopts  par  un 
Romain  du  nom  de  Balbillus  et  de  la  famille  Claudia. 

On  sait,  par  Tinscription  des  Busiritains,  que  Balbillus,  pen  de  temps 
apr^  son  entree  en  charge,  visita  rint6rieur  du  pays,  et  vint  admirer  les 
Pyramides  ^ ;  il  dut  aller  plus  loin,  visiter  Ttifebes,  et  rendre  son  hommage  k 
Memnon,  accompagn6  d'Antiochus  son  p^re.  C'est  cette  circonstance  que 
rappelle  Balbilla. 

Dans  le  dernier  vers,  on  ne  distingue  que  BAABIAAACAEME6EN  :  qui 
annoncent  que  la  pi^ce  est  de  Balbilla ;  c'est  sur  cette  ]d6e  que  se  fonde 
la  restitution  rPAMMATOAEYCE[BEC  HN],  laquelle  s*61oigne  pen  des 
lettres  conserv6es,  mais  qui  est  pourtant,  j*en  conviens,  presque  toute  hypo- 
th6tique.  rpdfifLOL  se  dit  souvent  de  ces  iaortes  de  pi^ces.^  Ewrs^lg  y^/xfia 
est  analogue  k  ayvov  y^dejttfta,  qu'on  trouve  dans  I'inscription  de  Nicanor*; 
cela  est  pour  ypaftfia,  eiKre&stdg  o^jxcTov.  L'imparfait  ^y,  n^cessaire  k  la 
mesure,  peut-il  se  dire  pour  ynypam^i^ov  Itrxh  hp^^^  ^ 


XXV.  30. 


Celle-ci  se  compose,  comme  le  N**  xix,  de  deux  parties  qu'on  avait  s6pa- 
par^es,*  mais  k  tort.  La  premiere  partie  se  lit  ainsi :  trs  (rwv  rfi  a-i^ourrii 
XoL^ii^  fyffvefftijy  7rap&  rtS  Mifivovi,  c'esl-^-dire,  "  [^ctit],  lorsque  j'^tais  aupr^s 
de  Memnon  avec  I'auguste  Sabine."    Ce  qui  fixe  I'^poque  oil  Tinscription 


1  Bell.  Jud.  VIII,  27,  1.        *  Tacit.  Annal  ii,  42.        »  V.  mes  Recherckes,  See.  p.  404. 
*  Jaum.  des  Sav.  1825,  p.  298.  ^  Welcker,  Sylloge  Jnacr.  p.  218. 

^  Jacobs  dans  les  Denkschriften,  &c.  p.  56. 
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a  6t6  inscrite  sur  le  Colosse.    II  est  f&cheux  que  Fauteur  ait  n6glig6  de  dire 
son  nom. 

Quant  aux  vers,  ils  out  d^j^  occup6  Leich  et  M.  Jacobs*  La  copie  de 
Pococke  est  assez  exacte ;  et  ce  dernier,  en  compl^tant  la  le^on  de  son 
pr6d6cesseur,  avait  cependant  manqu6  la  restitution  des  deux  passages  prin- 
cipaux,  desquels  depend  le  sens  de  tous  les  autres.  On  en  jugera  par  la 
comparaison  des  deux  textes : 


Texte  de  M.  Jacobs. 

Ainos  cac  ycpapfi  *ycl»  MifAVOva  TiOwvoio 
Qtfiaiai  BaooQVT*  Ayra  Aioc  iroXiof 


Nouveau  Texte. 

Airrof  ral  ycpopw,  Mifivoyy  wai  Tidufyoio, 

0i|/3a/os  ddaatty  Ayra  Aiot  troXios, 

4  *\fA€yitdf  /Sa^cXev  Acyvrne,  rift  ivixoitny 

if)^es  fAvBkfy  r&y  waXalwy  iSpcet. 


"  £t  moi  aussi  je  tlionoreraiy  6  MemnoOy  fib  de  Tithon,  anis  en  face  de  la  Tille  Thi- 
«  baine  de  Jupiter,  ou  bien  Aminoth,  roi  ^gyptien,  k  ce  que  disent  les  pr^tres  instruits 
''  des  anciens  mythes." 


Le  second  vers  a?ait  €t£  parfaitement  restitu6  par  M.  Jacobs,  sauf  doo-o-ovr 
pour  dwrtrmv ;  mais  la  le^on  du  premier  vers  emp^hait  cet  babile  critique 
de  lire  autrement.  L'expression  arra  Ailg  ^oXio^  indique  bien  la  position  du 
Colosse  qui  regarde  Dio^/^,  ou  la  Thebes  des  Grecs  etdes  Romains»  situ^e 
sur  Tautre  rive. 

Le  3*™®  vers  est  le  plus  important  Pour  les  Grecs,  la  statue  6tait  Memnon, 
fils  de  Tithon  et  de  TAurore  ;  mais  pour  les  Egyptiens,  c'^tait  leur  roi,  jSao-i- 
>Ms  Alyxnrrios,  nomm6  AnUnoth  ou  Pharh&noth  (plus  haut,  p.  28),  ou  And- 
nophth,  ou  bien  AminotheSf  comme  on  lit  dans  une  des  tombes  royales, 
(N**  4,  plus  bas,  p.  70),  L'accord  des  deux  copies  me  porte  k  conserver  les 
formes  ra^g  lyi^oKriy,  pour  tig  htTou^iv. 

Les  formes  6i}|3aa^  et  TraTioioy  pour  Br^^iag^  iraXo/cov,  sont  dans  les  deu^ 
copies ;  et  certainement  dans  Toriginal.  L'orthographe  est  d'autant  plus  k 
remarquer  que  la  mesure  ne  Texigeait  pas.  EUe  indique  une  prononciation 
qui  conservait  k  Al  un  sens  tr^  voisin  de  A. 
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Copite  par  Pococke,  MM.  Hamilton,  Delille  et  Jomard.'  La  copie  de 
Salt  est  encore  la  meilleure. 

*ApT§iil8(opog  UroTiifJiatou,  fioun^uxog 
ypafJLfjLarshg  'Ep[juov6iirw  xai  Aotroiro 
TislrotJi  ^xouera  Mlfivoifog  roS  daord 
TW,  fJLeroi  xa)  r^g  (ru/CAJ3/ou  ^Afitnvitjg  xai 
rdSv  rixvwif  Al>,otjpia>vog  rou  xai  Ko- 
S^arou,  xa)  ITroXff&aioti.    "Em  IE  MS^iayoS 
Kattrapog  ro5  xoplou  Xoldx. 

<'  Art^midore,  fils  de  Ptolem^e,  greffier  imperial  des  nomes  Hermontliite  et  Lato- 
"  polite,  j'ai  entendu  Memnon  ie  tr^s  divin,  avec  ma  femme  Areinoe,  et  mes  enfiuis 
'*  JElurion,  appeU  aussi  Quadratus,  et  Ptol^m^e,  Fan  xv  d'Adrien  le  seigneur,  au  mois 
"  de  Cboiac." 

A  la  ligne  3,  les  copies  de  Pococke,  de  M.  Hamilton,  et  de  M.  Delille, 
donnent  OCIOTATOY,  celle  de  M.  Jomard  GEIcuTATOY,  celle  de  Salt 
OEIOTATOY :  differences  qui  viennent  de  la  grande  ressemblance  des  deux 
premieres  lettres  OE  et  OC  lesquelles  sont  confondues  sans  cesse.  Je  pr^- 
f&re  la  le^on  de  Salt  parce  que  Memnon  est  appel^  dans  d'autres  inscriptions 
Quorarog  et  Mg,  Le  greffier,  royal  sous  les  Ptol^m^es,  imperial  plus  tard, 
etait  celui  qui  embrassait  tout  un  nome ;  au-dessous  de  lui  6taient  les  xa»/ito- 
ypafipLartlg  et  les  ToirtiypafifJiMTelg.^  Nous  voyons  encore  ici  les  deux  nomes 
Hermonthite  et  Latopolite,  r6unis  sous  un  seul  greffier  royal  comme  ils 
r^taient  sous  un  seul  strat^ge' ;  raison  de  plus  pour  croire  que  la  juridiction 
de  ces  deux  officiers  avait  la  m£me  ^tendue. 

Ce  greffier  a  un  nom  tout  grec,  sans  melange  de  nom  remain.  II  est  en 
effet  naturel  de  penser  que  ces  officiers,  dont  les  fonctions  exigeaient  des 

»  De9cr.  Effypt.  An*,  pi.  66,  N*»  37.  «  Recherch.  &c.  p.  808.  »  V.  N*'  xxxiii. 
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connaissances  locales,  n'^taient  le  plus  souvent  que  des  Egyptiens  ou  des 
Grecs  ^tablis  dans  le  pays ;  il  en  6tait  ainsi  des  strat^ges.  Les  deux  fils 
d'Art6midore  ont  aussi  des  noms  grecs ;  Tun  d'eux  pourtant  a  un  surnom 
remain  KOAPATOY,  probablement  KOAAPATOY.  Quant  k  AlT^wpliDv^  nom 
d6riv^  du  mot  ahu^p^Sy  un  chat,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'on  le  trouve  ailleurs  qu'en 
Egypte ;  il  est  un  vestige  de  Tadoption  par  les  Grecs  du  culte  ^gyptien. 

La  date  de  Tan  xv  est  celle  du  voyage  d'Adrien.  Quant  au  mois  de 
ChoiaCy  il  commen^ait  le  27  ou  le  28  de  Novembre,  (c'est-^-dire,  trois 
ou  quatre  jours  apr^  la  visite  d*Adrien  et  de  Sabine ;)  on  voit  done  qu'Art^- 
midore  a  fait  graver  son  inscription  bien  peu  de  temps  apr^  celles  qui  se 
rapportent  k  cet  6v^nement. 

Le  quanti^me  du  mois  manque  dans  toutes  les  copies  :  peut-6tre  a-t-il  ^t6 
effac6»  peut-£tre  aussi  a-t-il  iti  omis,  comme  dans  une  autre  inscription, 
(N*"  Lv) :  ce  qui  le  ferait  croire  c'est  Tinscription  suivante,  plac6e  au-dessous 
de  la  pr6c6dente,  ainsi  qu'on  le  voit  dans  la  copie  de  Pococke,  et  qui  s'y 
rapporte  6videmment. 

XXVIL  61. 

s 

Elle  est  fort  distincte  dans  les  copies  de  Salt :  \ 

Ki'irros  *Airo7i7iiaiflg  Boyidig 
ofAoimg  Hxawra  fjLtrSi  tw¥  ir^oyi- 
ypafKfUvwif  tS  aunS  tru,  ftijv) 

rco  aurcS 

«  « 

**  Moi  Quintus  ApolIianuB  Boithus,  j'ai  entendu  ^galement  [Memnon]  avec  les  inscrits 
*'  ci-de88U8,  la  mftme  annte,  le  mftme  mois/' 

Ce  personnage  6tait  de  la  compagnie  d'Art^midore.  II  se  cpntente  de 
mime  d'indiquer  Tannic  et  le  mois.  Si  Art^midore  avait  indiqu^  le  jour, 
Bo^thus  aurait  ajout6  r^  airji  Tjiiiptf. 

M.  Jacobs,  le  seul  qui  ait  essay6  de  d6chiffrer  cette  inscription,  n'avait  pu 
lire  que  la  premiere  ligne/  et  le  commencement  de  la  seconde.  Sa  le^on 
du  reste  (juri^  r^y  vpmn/^v  tSpav  MifM.voifos  *Auyoi<rrip  (jlt^vY)  ne  s'est  pas  v^rifi^e. 

*  Denkickrift,  «•  t.  to.  p.  75. 
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XXVIIL  19. 

Celle-ci,  donn^  fort  exactement  par  Pococke^  est  plac^  immMiatement 
au-dessus  de  la  pr6c6dente  et  au-dessous  du  N*^  xxv  :  elle  en  remplit  tout 
juste  rintervalle ;  et  Ton  a  lieu  de  croire  qu*elle  a  6t6  6crite  apr^  la  pre- 
miere et  avant  la  seconde,  ce  qui  en  fixe  T^poque  aux  demiers  jours  de 
Novembre  de  Tan  130  de  J.  C,  an  xv  d'Adrien.  Elle  ne  pr^sente,  d'ail- 
leurs,  aucune  difficult^. 

Falog  *JouXio^  ^lovutnog 
apjf^ihxatrrrig,  Oicovog 

irarrip,  i^xooa'a  Mi[Jiyo' 
vog  (Spctg  vrpwTrjg.' 

*'  Caius  Julius  Dionysius  archidicaste,  fib  et  pire  de  Thfon  archidicastey  j'ai  entendu 
**  Memnon  k  la  premiere  heure.'' 

L'expression  Oiwvog  a^;^iSixao-roS  vlg  xa\  iraritpy  est  remarquable ;  la  tra- 
duction^^ de  TMon  etpkre,  qu'on  en  a  donn6e/  n'a  aucun  sens.  Cela  doit 
signifier  qu'Art^midore  I'archidicaste  ^tait  le  fils  d'un  Th6on  archidicaste  et 
le  p^re  d'un  autre  Th^on  revStu  des  mdmes  fonctions.  Nous  avons  done  ici 
rindication  de  trois  personnages,  aieul,  p^re,  et  fils,  exen^ant  les  fonctions 
d'archidicaste  ou  grand  juge.  II  n'est  pas  improbable  que  ces  fonctions  se 
transmissent  de  p^re  en  fils. 

II  est  encore  k  remarquer  que  c'est  une  famille  grecque  qui  exerce  ces 
fonctions.  II  en  6tait  vraisemblablement  de  cette  magistrature,  comme  de 
toutes  celles  que  les  Romains  avaient  trouy6es  Stabiles.  C'^taient  des 
Egyptiens  ou  des  Grecs  qui  continu^rent  k  les  exercer. 

wpag  vpmry^g  est  dans  les  trois  copies.  Le  g6nitif  peut  aussi  bien  aller 
que  le  datif. 

big  pro  ^jIGig  est  ordinaire  dans  les  inscriptions  grecques  de  TE^pte. 


« ^  — — , 


1  Descript.  de  Thibes,  p.  112. 
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XXIX.  32. 

Inscription  in6dite.  Je  ne  vois  pas  comment  remplir  la  lacune  apr^s 
PllAEF  et  avant  AVG.  Peut-fetre  est-ce  PRAEF  •  AERARII  •  AVG.  ou 
bien  RERVM  •  AVG.  comme  porte  Su^tone.' 

La  date  est  du  7  Mars  de  Tan  133»  qui  r6pond  k  Tan  xvii  d'Adrien, 
compt6  k  la  mani^re  ^gyptienne. 

L'identit^  de  nom  me  porte  k  regarder  I'inscription  suivante  comme  6tant 
du  m£me  personnage. 

XXX.  70. 

D6)k  publi6e  par  Pococke  (J.  G.  1.  N""  14.)    M.  Jacobs  avait  r^ussi  k  en 

4 

lire  la  premiere  ligne,  qui  est  un  hexam^tre ;  la  seconde  6tait  un  vers  du 
m£me  genre,  t^moin  le  spond^  ONTOC  qui  le  termine.  On  pent  essayer 
de  lire  ainsi  les  deux  vers  : 

Miipx$og  'EpiMyiniii  fxXuov  [jJya  ^wyi^frayTOf 
Mi/ivoifogf  arri[Xk6ti&a9  [ir^rip*  ir^v  ri]j(iafyro^. 

L'id^  du  second  vers  sera  la  m£me  que  celle  qui  est  exprim^  par  Denys 
le  P6ri6gfete : 

....  ivda  yiycovcog 

Ma  restitution  pent  6tre  bonne  poiir  le  sens ;  mais  elle  est  peu  satisfaisante 
pour  les  termes.    II  ne  m'en  vient  pas,  en  ce  moment,  d'autre  meilleure. 


XXXL  20. 

Cette  inscription  latine  Ai\k  public  par  Pococke  (J.  G.  6.  N"*  1.)  n'ofire 
aueune  difficult^,  except^  relativement  au  nom  du  personnage ;  ce  qui  est 
d'autant  plus  filcheux  qu'il  s'agit  d'un  pr6fet  d'Egypte.  La  le^on  de  Po- 
cocke est  SAAAABNS.      Jablonski  I'a  lu  S.  BALBVS,'  et  M.  Labus, 

1  In  Vitellio,  §  2.  *  V.  250.  '  De  Memn.  p.  Q9.—Descript.  de  Thebes,  p.  114. 
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BALBVS ' :  mais  ce  nom,  d6}k  peu  confonne  k  la  leipon  de  Pococke,  Test 
moins  encore  k  celle  de  Salt»  AAAAARNS  :  la  fin  du  mot  a  dft  £tre  RIVS 
ou  BIVS  ;  je  ne  devine  pas  le  commencement. 

Ce  Petronius  . . .  rius,  pr6fet  d'Egypte^  avait  entendu  Memnon,  le  six 
des  ides  de  Mars»  sous  le  consulat  de  Servianus  pour  la  troisi^me  fois,  et  de 
Varus,  une  demi-heure  avant  la  premiere  heure ;  car  il  me  paratt  que  la 
lefon  doit  6tre  HORA.  DIEL  S.  ANTE.  PRIMAM. 

Sa  visite  n'est  post6rieure  que  de  huit  jours  k  celle  d'Hermogfenes,  puisque 
la  date  r^pond  au  10  Mars  de  Tan  133. 

XXXII.  37. 

Oubli^e  par  Pococke ;  publi^e  par  Norden ;  et  copi6e  ensuite  par  M.  Gi- 
rard,*  Jablonski '  I'a  donnfe ;  mais  il  a  mis  en  t6te  la  ligne  PETRONIVS 
PRAEF.  AEG.,  qui  est  le  commencement  de  I'inscription  pr^^dente ;  com- 
mencement que  donne  en  effet  Norden,  k  la  droite  de  celle-ci ;  ce  qui  prouve 
qu'elle  est  plac6e  k  gauche  du  N^  xxxi,  dans  Tespace  que  Pococke  a 
laiss6  en  blanc. 

La  copie  de  Salt  contient  trois  autres  lignes,  que  personne  n'avait  encore 
copi^es,  et  qui  renferment  la  date.    Voici  Tinscription  en  entier. 

Horam  cum  primam,  cumque  horam  sole  secundam 
prolata  Oceano  luminat  alma  dies, 
vox  audita  mihi  est  ter  bene  Memnonia. 

Viaticus  . fecit,  cum  audit 

Memnonem  xi  Kal.  Junias,^  Serviano  tertium 
Consuk,  cum  Asidonid  Calpd  uxore. 

Les  trois  premieres  lignes  sont  des  vers,  le  premier  bexam^tre,  les  deux 
autres  pentam^tres,  et  assez  mauvais,  comme  on  voit. 

Luminat,  pour  illuminat,  ne  se  trouve  point  avant  Apul6e  et  Rufus  Festus 
Avienus ;  car  la  le^on  de  Velleius  Paterculus  est  douteuse.  Quant  k  dies 
qua  luminat  horam,  et  dies  prolata  Oceano,  cela  ne  se  trouve  probablement 
nuUe  part. 


■  D%  «»'  epigrafe  Lat.  p.  11 1.  *  Deicr.  de  TEg.  Ant.  PI.  66.  n.  42. 

'  De  Memn.  p.  84,  S5.—De8cript.  de  Thibet,  p.  111.       ♦  Ou  IAN.  e'est-i-dire 
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Apr^  VIATICVS,  les  lettres  k  demi  effac6es  paraissent  cacher  THEB AI- 
CVS,  d'oii  r^ulterait  que  ce  Viaticus  6tait  un  Th6bain :  mais  comme  le  T  est 
peu  distinct,  il  pourrait  y  avoir  eu  HERACLIVS.  Je  ne  decide  rieo.  Quel 
qu'il  soit,  ce  personnage  a  i\k  favoris^  du  Colosse,  car  il  Ta  entendu  trots  fols 
dans  le  m^me  jour,  le  22  Mai  (ou  22  D6cembre)  de  Tannde  133,  qui  est  celle 
du  troisi^me  consulat  de  Servianus. 


XXXIIL  27. 

Celle-ci  n'a  6t^  donn^e  que  par  M.  Hamilton,  mais  d'une  mani^re  fort  in- 
complete, puisqu'il  n'a  copi6  que  trois  lignes  des  sept  qui  la  composent.  La 
fin  des  lignes  de  celle-ci  manque ;  mais  on  suppl^e  facilement,  ce  qui  pent 
int6resser  le  plus : 

trrparTjyos  *£([fioydc/rou  xai]  . 

To5  dtiora[rou  t[xo(Mra,] 

ctnf  rji  aS6X9[^  fMv ] 

L,  10  ^Atpiavoti  [ro5  xupiou] 

La  restitution  de  la  2*  ligne  ne  laisse  aucun  doute ;  quant  k  la  3%  on  a  vu 
que  MipLif^vog  pr6cMe  ro3  dmrirov  (N**  xxiv). 

La  5*  ligne  se  terminait  par  un  nom  propre,  ou  bien  par  iipqL  A  ou  fi. 

La  6*  se  complette  facilement. 

La  7*  est  la  plus  int^ressante.  II  y  est  question  d  un  mois  *Aipiapog, 
tout-^-fait  inconnu  jusqu'ici:  heureusement  je  trouve  dans  un  papyrus 
astrologique  du  Mus6e  Royal,  un  passage  qui  nous  met  sur  la  voie. 
La  date  du  fait  astrologique  y  est  exprim^e  en  ces  termes  :  Z.  I  *ilvTa»wVou 

Kaia-apog  roS  xu^iou,  fvn^lg^Aipiavoti  H,  xarii  il  rovg  apxaioug  Tu^l  fH.  On  sait  par 
Vettius  Valens  que  les  astrologues  conservaient  dans  leurs  calculs  Tusage  du 
calendrier  vague.  L'expression  icarc^  nhg  ipxo^l^^  montre  d'ailleurs  que  c'est 
bien  de  ce  calendrier  qu*il  est  question :  on  sait  que  xar  *A7i§^auhpB7g  d^igne 
le  calendrier  fixe  Alexandrin,  et  xar  Aiywrrlot^s  ou  xar  apx^loog, '  celui  qui 

'  Ideler,  Handbmch  der  Chramolog.  1. 160. 
VOL.   II.   PART  I.  F 
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avait  pr6c6d^,  et  qui,  conserve  par  les  chronologistes,  les  astronomes  et  les 
astrologuesy  pour  la  facility  du  calcul,  n'^tait  pas  sorti  eoti^rement  de  Tusage 
civil  m^me  sous  les  Antonins ;  on  le  voit  par  deux  inscriptions  de  Cartas, 
qui  sont  du  rfegne  de  Caracalla,  oil  la  date  est  marquee  xar  apj(aioug.^  Dans 
Tan  X  d'Antonin  (147-148  de  notre  fere),  le  premier  Thoth  vague  tombait  le 
17  Juillet,  et  le  1"  Tybi  vague  le  14  Novembre;  le  8  du  mois  Adrien  cor- 
respondant  au  18  de  ce  Tybi,  le  T'  correspondait  au  10,  qui  tombait  le  27 
d'Athyr  fixe,  ou  le  23  Novembre. 

Or  voil^  un  r^sultat  fort  singulier :  le  mois  Adrien,  introduit  par  la  flatterie 
^gyptienne,  ne  correspond  point  k  un  seul  mois  Egyptien,  soit  de  Tann^ 
vague,  soit  de  Tannic  fixe,  puisqu'il  commence  le  10  d'un  mois  de  la  pre- 
miere et  le  27  d'un  mois  de  la  seconde.  On  concevrait  qu'on  eClt  substitu^ 
le  nom  de  I'Empereur  k  celui  d'un  autre  mois,  comme  chez  les  Romains, 
Julit4s  et  Augustus  k  Quintilis  et  k  Sextilis :  mais  pourquoi  commencer  le 
nouveau  mois  le  27  du  mois  d'Athyr,  de  manifere  qu'il  comprenait  les 
trois  demiers  jours  de  ce  mois  et  les  27  premiers  du  suivant,  ou  Choiac  ? 
Le  fait  s'explique  par  Tinscription  de  Balbilla,  qui  nous  a  appris  que  c'est 
le  25  d'Athyr  que  Sabine  a  entendu  le  Colosse  de  Memnon,  probablement 
le  lendemain  de  son  arriv6e  et  de  celle  de  son  6poux  k  Thfebes.  Le 
sejour  de  ces  princes  a  dd  occasionner  de  grandes  r6jouissances,  et,  selon  un 
usage  dont  d'autres  monumens  ofirent  des  exemples,  on  dut  prendre  le 
jour  de  la  principale  c6r6monie  pour  point  de  depart  d'un  mois  auquel  on 
donna  le  nom  d'Adrien ;  en  d'autres  termes,  la  flatterie  d^r6ta  que  les  trente 
jours  qui  suivraient  celui  qu'on  avait  choisi  seraient  iponymes ;  c'est  i-peu- 
prfes  ainsi  que  dans  Tinscription  de  I'ile  de  Bacchus  situ6e  au-dessus  de  Syfene, 
il  est  dit  que  trente-six  jours  dans  Tannic  seront  iponymes  d'un  particulier.* 

On  ne  pent  admettre  que  ce  mois  Adrien  ait  jamais  remplac6  aucun  de 
ceux  de  I'ann^e  fixe.  Sa  place  irr^gulifere  dans  le  calendrier  s*y  oppose 
absolument.  Ce  n'a  pu  6tre  qu'une  6ponymie  honorifique,  rattach^  k 
quelques  sacrifices  et  autres  actes  religieux  que  la  flatterie  conserva  long- 
temps  aprfes  r6v6nement,  puisque  le  strat^ge  quatre  ans  plus  tard  la  men- 
tionne  encore,  et  qu'on  la  retrouve  10  ans  apr^  la  mort  d'Adrien  dans  le 
papyrus  astrologique.  C'est  ainsi  que  le  1"  Thoth  conservait  encore  sous 
le  r^gne  de  Galba  le  nom  de  Julie  Auguste,  dont  il  ^tait  ^ponyme.' 


1  Gau,  Ant.  Nub.  Inscr.  PI.  v.  No.  2.  PI.  vi.  No.  23.     *  Voy.  mes  Recherches  &c.  p.  384. 
3  Les  mimeSf  p.  168  et  suiv. 
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L*6poque  k  laquelle  commeni^t  cette  6ponymie  se  rattachant  k  un  ^v6ne- 
ment  particulier  k  Thebes,  je  crois  que  le  mois  Adrien^  ou  les  trente  jours 
d'Spanymie  qu41  comprend  ont  dt  tire  propres  k  cette  ville.  Dans  cette 
hypoth^,  le  papyrus  astrologique  oit  la  date  se  trouve  mentionn^e  serait  un 
papyrus  thibain ;  il  s'en  trouvera  plus  tard  quelqu'autre  exemple. 

En  attendant,  nous  pouvons  £tre  siirs  que  la  date  de  notre  inscription  est 
comprise  entre  le  23  Novembre  et  le  22  D6cembre  de  Tan  134  de  notre  ^re. 


XXXIV.  35. 

InMite. 

Titus  STATILIVS.  MAXIMVS.  S 

MEMNONEM,  AVDIO.  HORA 

Ante.  Diem.  XII  KAhendas  MARTuw.  ANNO.  XX 
HADRIANI.  IMFerataris.  ^ostri. 

II  s'agit  ici  de  rann6e  du  r^gne  compt^  k  la  mani^re  romaine :  la  xx*" 
ann6e  d'Adrien  a  commence  le  xi  Ao{it  136  de  notre  ^re ;  la  date  de  Tinscrip- 
tion  est  done  du  18  F^vrier  de  Tan  137. 


XXXV.  15. 

Ce  fragment  in6dit  appartient  au  rhgae  d'Adrien,  mais  rann6e  manque : 

Z.  •  *Aipiavwi 

[roS]  xtjplw 
{^SoLpoL]ir[(V¥ 

.       •      .      m      pOL 

[o"iXi]jcif  Fp 
^x^vfra  Mlpr 

wpCL   •   •   • 

A  la  3*  ligne  se  trouvait  peut-^re  un  second  nom,  o  xal:   la  restitution 
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^trCKixlg  ypofkfuLTMhg  me  semble  bien  probable ;  on  remarquera  que  le  nom 
est  encore  grec,  comme  plus  haut,  N*  xxv. 


XXXVI.  63. 

Cette  inscription.  Tune  des  plus  longues  de  celles  du  Colosse,  a  6t6  grav^e 
sur  le  c6t6  sud  du  pi^destal :  elle  fut  mise  k  d^couvert  par  les  fouilles  que 
Ton  fit  lors  de  I'exp^dition  franipaise,  pour  arriver  jusqu'au  sol  antique  de  ce 
pi^estal.  La  copie  de  Salt  est  done  la  seconde  que  Ton  connaisse.  Celle 
de  M.  Girard  ^tait  aussi  complete  pour  les  six  premieres  lignes;  mais  un  peu 
moins  pour  les  six  autres.  Elle  m'a  foumi  quelques  indications  pr^cieuses, 
principalement  sur  la  longueur  des  lignes  7,  8, 9.  Je  la  transcris  ici,  afin 
qu'on  juge  des  secours  qu'il  6tait  possible  de  tirer  de  la  comparaison  des  deux 
copies. 

Copie  de  M.  Girard. 

GHKECEtCDNHENTAeEA  POAOAAKTYAOC  HcuC 
CHMHTEI  P  KAYTEMEMNONEEA  AO  MENcuM  OIAKOYCAI 

CHEtCDN YKABANTI  nEPIKAYTOYANTcuNEINOY 

PKATcuKAMENinAXculCTPICKAIAEKAEXONTI 
TAAICnAAMONTECE  KAYONAYAHCANTOC 

KAAAEAPE  I  OEAAincuNTOC 
OAIHC  BACIANA  EAGHKEKPONE 
OY^CDNHNAAnon  ETEOYE 
OEAMOI  BAAICEN 
AAOXcuEOY  CE 

EYTYXcu 

Restitution. 

fr%g  ^miri\g'  Auxa^pri  rfpixXurou  ^AvrmvMW 
[Sai]Sfxara>9  xtCi  jdwjv)  ira;^cov  rpitrxalhx  i)^ovTi 

[^/Aajra,  h)Sf  ^aTjpioy,  [riD  co-]sxXuov  auS^(ravro^> 
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[i]cXiou  Xi/x]yi}^  [irf^ijxiofcXXta  ptldpa  XiToyro^. 
[Ztbs  ^aXai]  ayroXii}^  /Sao'iX^a  o^t  drjXi  Kpo^uwv* 
[aXXa  o^ti  yS]y  irer(jo7»  ^coi^v  $"  aT^  xirpou  t^/i}^* 
[ToSro  S*  S7^>[/f  jTjifAfXXo^  a[Mi^i)s,  §y6a[^  ayfXd<tfy] 
[o'uv  rt  4^/x]7)  aXo;fa>  *Poti^/XXif}  xa)  rixinnn. 
-  -  -  furt>;^co  -  -  - 

*Pot>]4Jixxj} 

Traduction. 

**  Ta  m^re,  la  d^esse  Aurore  aux  doigts  de  rose,  6  c61^bre  Memnon,  t*a  rendu  yocal 
**  pour  moi  qui  dMrais  t'entendre.  La  douzi^roe  ann^e  de  Pillustre  Antonin,  le  mois  de 
**  Pach6n  comptant  treize  jours,  deux  fois,  6  kite  diyin,  j'ai  entendu  ta  Yoix,  lorsque  le 
"  soleil  quittait  lea  flots  miyestueux  du  lac  [sal^.] 

**  Jadis,  le  fils  de  Saturne,  Jupiter,  te  fit  roi  de  TOrient ;  maintenant  tu  n'es  plus 
**  qu'une  pierre;  et  c'est  d*une  pierre  que  sort  ta  Toix. 

''  Gemellus  a  4crit  ces  yers  k  son  tour,  6tant  yenu  ici  ayec  sa  ch^re  Spouse  RufiUa  et 
''  ses  enfans.*' 

Les  quatre  premiers  vers,  mis^rablement  estropi^s  dans  la  Description  de 
Thebes/  ont  6t€  lus  par  M.  Boissonade  d'une  mani^re  indubitable.'^ 
•    V.  1.  Calqu6  sur  celui  d'Homfere:  auS^jsyra  S*  Wijut  fi«A  XsufccoXiyo^  ''H^.' 
La  finale  ptMaxruTiog  riiHg  nous  avertit  que  I'auteur  imite  avec  soin  les 
formes  hom^riques. 

V.  2.  MriTiii  pour  fn)Ti3/>,  iotacisme.  La  finale  du  vers  est  encore  hom^- 
riqae :  i t xSo]Eitiyo>  Sf  jxoi  rj^Jiiy  iy^.^ 

V.  3.  Je  suspends  le  sens  apris  ^ay?i^,  et  je  fais  d^pendre  la  date, 
exprim6e  dans  Xuxa3ayTi  x.  r.  x.,  du  verbe  c<r jxXuoy,  qui  est  au  v.  5. 

V.  4.  II  est  incertain  sHl  faut  lire  t(B  8fxara>,  ou,  sans  Tarticle,  hmiixdrtp. 
Comme  I'auteur,  par  esprit  d'imitation,  n'eraploie  nuUe  part  Tarticle,  de 
m£me  que  son  po^te  favori,  je  me  decide  pour  la  deuxifeme  lejon.  II  est 
clair  qu'au  lieu  de  hwitxanp  on  pent  lire  aussi  bien  iviixartp,  ce  qui  laisse  une 
ann^e  d'incertitude  sur  la  date. 

V.  5.  II  manque  le  mot  i^ftara,  au  commencement,  pour  completer  le  sens 
de  T^io'xatitx*  i^ovTi.  Le  reste  du  vers  est  restitu6  d'aprfes  les  lettres  con- 
serv^es  dans  les  deux  copies.    La  fin  est  encore  hom^rique :  ouSItoi  ^ArpiiSito 


>  p.  106.        «  Comment.  Epigr.  ad  calc.  EpUt.  HoUt.  p.  446,  sq.        ^  Ody$8.  M.  438. 
*  II.  T.  407. 
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mog  «xXt/oy  auSi^Tavro; /  Lcs  deUx  copies  autorisent  le  dorisme  rii  pour 
<r«u« 

V.  6.  Dans  ce  vers  doit  se  trouver  Tindication  de  Theure  oii  le  Golosse  s'est 
fait  entendre*  Le  dernier  b^mistiche  ne  pent  se  lire  que  KAAAEA  PEIOPA 
AinONTOC>  [Tf^i]xaXX<a  ^uApa  Xiiroyro^.  Cela  fait  souvenir  qu  Hom^re  ex* 
prime  ainsi  le  lever  du  soleil. 

Notre  imitateur  d'Hom^re  n'aurapas  manqu6  de  faire  entrer  dans  son  versle 
mot  AIMNH ;  et,  en  effet,  les  lettres  NHC  sont  certainement  la  fin  de  ce  mot. 
11  vient  done  ce  vers  qui  doit  6tre  tel  que  le  portait  jadis  la  pierre : 

Ce  x/fAvi),  dans  Hom^re,  n'est  rien  autre  chose,  selon  moi,  que  le  Pont  Euxin. 

V.  7,  8.  Le  commencement  de  ces  vers  a  6t6  restitu6  dans  Fhypoth^e,  ^- 
peu-pr^  sHre,  qu'ils  expriment  une  comparaison  entre  I'ancien  ^tat  et  T^tat 
present  du  Colosse.  Le  premier  est  certain.  Dans  le  second,  HETPOY 
pent  ^tre  inrpou  pour  hnrpmAng,  et  on  lirait  k  la  fin  ^yoiyijv  lfi]xaf ,  locution 
hom^rique :  oira  /utiyaXijy  in  crrjfii^g  7fi,'  Mais  les  verbes  au  pass^  font 
difficult^  avec  niy.  C'est  ce  qui  m'a  fait  pr6f6rer  de  lire  iriTpolet  i^trig, 
tons  deux  k  la  seconde  personne  du  pr6sent.  L'iota  de  7i]fu  et  ses  composes 
est  long  dans  Hom^re,  quand  le  vers  I'exige :  fit\og  t;^ tTCMc);  i^t§lg.^ 

V.  9.  10.  Dans  ces  deux  vers  si  mal  traiti6s,  les  lettres  EMEAAOC  sont 
^videmment  les  restes  du  nom  propre  rif^Kkog ;  c'est  Tauteur  de  la  pi^e  : 
dans  le  vers  suivant,  on  distingue  parfaitement  dxixv  *Pou$iXX))  xa)  nxiarfrh 
et  le  vers  se  complette  avec  certitude,  en  lisant  [o-uv  r«  ^^ixjj].  L'e:q)ression 
4)/xi]  obioxog  est  fr^quente  dans  Hom^re.  L'hom^rique  Gemellus  aura  pro- 
bablement  donn^  k  ^'xi]  le  sens  du  pronom  possessif  que  cette  ^pith^te  a  chez 
ce  poete.  Au  lieu  de  trvv  re  4iiXij,  on  pent  lire  aussi  a-bv  ntiyfi,  qui  ne  serait 
pas  moins  hom^rique.  Le  po^te  r^unit  souvent  aussi  les  deux  id^es  de 
femme  et  (Tenfans:  ijjx jrtpai  aXo;^oi  xa)  yqs'ia  rixpa^ ;  aXo;^oo^  xiiv&g  xo)  i^ria 
rixva^ ;    et  Tyrt6e,  iraiTi  r«  trinf  /xixpoijp,  xoupiiiji  r  aXo^tp.     II  est  done  clair 


1  Iliad,  n.  76.  *  Odyss.  T.  1.  «  Iliad.  A.  221.  ♦  Iliad.  A.  61. 

^  n.  B.  136 ;  A.  288  ;  Z.  95 ;  P.  223,  etc.  «  //.  fi.  730.  Od.  A.  825, 482,  etc. 
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que  Gemellus  disait  qu'il  ^tait  venu  Ih  avec  sa  femme  et  ges  enfans ;  et,  en 
effet,  apr^  dfLoi^aJ&s,  on  aperK:oit  le  reste  du  mot  Ma  ou  «yd«Sf .  Les  lettres 
ETI  qui  commencent  la  ligne  9  peuvent  tr^s-bien  faire  partie  du  mot  iypa^i, 
et  le  vers  entier  devient : 

[tout©  y  iypaf^€  TJiftfXXo^  afwiPaSl^,  iv6a[V  avfXdcoy.] 

Le  sens  de  a[jLoifiaiU  n'est  pas  bien  clair ;  je  crois  qu'il  ne  veut  rien  dire 
autre  chose  que  a  son  tour,  soit  qu'on  le  joigne  avec  iy^a'^i,  soit  qu'on  le 
fasse  d^pendre  de  ayt xda>y ;  Gemellus  annonce  qu'il  est  venu  ou  qu'il  a  icrit 
ces  vers  ^  son  tour,  apr^  tant  d'autres  qui  sont  venus  voir  le  Colosse,  et  ont 
^rit  sur  ses  jambes  ou  son  pi^estal,  le  13  Pach6n  de  I'an  xi  ou  xii  d'An- 
tonin  (le  8  Mai  149  ou  150  de  notre  ^re). 


XXXVIL  23. 

Voici  la  plus  r^cente  de  toutes  celles  dont  la  date  est  connue  siirement. 

La  copie  de  Pococke  est  un  peu  moins  claire  que  celle  de  Salt,  pour  les 
parties  qui  n'offrent  aucune  difficult^ ;  mais  dans  la  3*"  ligne,  qui  est  la  plus 
importante  puisque  1^  se  trouve  le  nom  de  I'Empereur,  la  copie  de  Pococke 
offre  quelques  traits  de  plus.  On  I'avait  lue  fort  inexactement.  Je  I'ai  r^- 
tablie  en  entier  dans  mes  Recherches  (p.  264),  en  me  fondant  sur  I'lnscription 
du  Nilom^tre  d'£16phantine,  oil  il  est  question  d'un  Ulpms  Primianus,  pr^fet 
d'Egypte  sous  Septime  S^vfere ;  j'ai  fait  voir  qu'il  faut  la  lire  : 

M.  VLPIVS.  PRIMIANVS 
PRAEF.  AEG. 
VL  KAL.  MARTIAS.  D.  N.  IMP.  SEV 
ERO.  AVG.  COS.  ITERVM.  HORA 
DIET.  SECVNDA.  AVDI 
VI  MEMNONEM 
BIS  FELICITER. 

Lei^on  adoptee  par  M.  Labus.  Septime  S6vfere  ayant  6t6  consul  pour  la 
seconde  fois  en  Tan  194,  c'est  le  24  F^vrier  de  cette  ann^e  que  M.  Ulpius 
Primianus  entendit  le  Colosse. 

Dans  la  copie  de  Pococke,  on  lit  k  c6t&  de  la  quatri^me  ligne,  en  petits 
caractferes,  les  mots  EGI  GRATIAS,  que  j'ai  rapport^s  au  mfime  person- 
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nage ;  il  les  aura  mis  h,  c6\jkj  ^tant  emp^h6  par  rinscription  suivante  de  les 
placer  au-dessous :  Salt  n'a  pas  vu  ces  mots,  k  moins  que  ce  ne  soit  le 
fragment  suivant : 

XXXVIIL    54. 

.  .  .  COMMESSALINA 

NONIS  AVDIETEGIGRATIAS. 

Ce  qui  a  dft  fetre : 

[N.  N.  .]  cum  MessaUnA  [uxore 
[vocem  Memjnonis  audi  et  egi  gratias. 

**  N.  N.   J'ai  entendu  la  voiz  de  Memnon  avec  nia  femme  Messaline,  et  j'en  ai 
'^  rendu  gr&ces." 

Si  les  mots  egi  gratias  de  la  copie  de  Pococke  appartiennent  ^  ce  fragment, 
ils  tiennent  certainement  h,  une  inscription  diffiirente  de  celle  de  M.  Ulpius 
Primianus. 


XXXIX.   50. 

Je  rapporte  k  la  m^me  6poque  une  inscription  latine  copi^  par  Pococke, 
sans  faute,  et  depuis  par  M.  Jomard.  Jablonski,  qui  Ta  cit6e,  n'en  a 
expliqu^  ni  la  date,  ni  le  seul  mot  qui  soit  difficile  et  pr^sente  de  Tint^rSt. 

V.  NONAS/  MARTIAS* 

FELIX.  AVGG.  LIBERTVS 

PROCVRATOR.  VSIACVS 

HORA.  PRIMA.  SEMIS 

MEMNONEM 

AVDIVIT. 

Dans  la  copie  de  Salt  le  deuxi^me  G,  du  mot  AVGG.,  Augustorum,  n'est 
pas  bien  form6 ;  il  est  parfaitement  clair  dans  celle  de  Pococke.  Cette 
circonstance  prouve  que  Tinscription  ne  pent  6tre  plus  ancienne  que  Sep- 
time  S^y^re  et  Caracalla,  puisque  Tusage  de  designer  les  deux  Augustes  par 
le  signe  AVGG.  ne  s'est  introduit  que  sous  leur  r^gne;'  elle  serait  done 


■  NAN  AS  copie  de  M.  Jomard. 
3  Eckhell.  D.  N.  viii.  p.  358. 


*  lies  trois  copies  portent  MAPTIAS,  P  pour  R. 
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post^rieure  k  Tan  198  de  notre  fere,  6poque  oh  Caracalla  refut  le  titre 
d'Auguste.  Dans  ce  cas,  elle  pourrait  appartenir  ^galement  au  rfegne  des 
Grordiens,  des  Philippes,  de  Trajan  Dfece,  Tribonien,  Volusien,  &c. ;  mais 
la  circonstance  qu'aucune  des  inscriptions  du  Colosse  ne  descend  au-del^  de 
Septime  S^vfere,  et  la  place  de  celle-ci  au  milieu  de  la  jambe  droite,  sont  des 
motifs  suffisans  de  croire  qu'elle  n'est  point  post6rieure  au  rhgne  de  Septime 
S^vfere  et  de  Caracalla  ;  et  doit  avoir  €t6  6cnte  entre  Tan  198  et  Tan  208. 

II  reste  k  expliquer  la  qualit6  de  cet  afFranchi  des  Augustes,  celle  de 
Procurator  Usiacus.  Ce  mot  vsiacvs  est  parfaitement  clair  dans  les  trois 
copies,  et  il  n'y  a  pas  moyen  d'y  faire  de  changement ;  cependant  il  ne  se 
trouve  dans  aucun  lexique.  Ce  mot  me  parait  ne  pouvoir  fetre  que  I'adjectif 
grec  oitriaxi^  latinis^,  form6  de  ootr/a,  qui  signifiait  proprement  ce  qui  appar- 
tient  k  I'Empereur.  Cet  adjectif  oio-iaxo^  n'est  pas  non  plus  dans  les 
lexiques,  mais  on  le  trouve  dans  la  grande  inscription  de  TOasis,  oh  [na-dwa-sig 
oueriaxa}  comprend  les  fermes  publiques  des  di verses  jorcipri^/^^  impSriales,  tant 
impdts  (rt^wvsiaiy  conduct io  vectigalium)  que  tciTcs  impSriales  (agri  vectigales  et 
publici).^  Comme  on  appelait  oitrla  Kaltrapog,  ce  qui  ^tait  du  domaine  de  fEm- 
pereur,  I'adjectif  oitnaxos  joint  au  titre  de  procurator,  iTrhpoKos,  pent  avoir 
d6sign6  le  conductio  agrorum  vectigalium.^  Ainsi  le  procurator  usiacus,  en 
grec  eTTiTpoTog  oiff-iaxo^,  titre  que  prend  Felix  faffrancki  des  Augustes,  d^signera 
un  fonctionnaire  charg^  de  I'administration  de  quelque  partie  des  biens 
imp^riauxj  sous  I'autorit^  du  procurator  rei  privatce^  qui  embrassait  cette 
administration  toute  entifere,  celui  que  Strabon  appelle  Kio^  ?^oyo^,*  c'est-^- 
dire  ratio  privata  pour  rationalis  rei  privatcB,  comme  on  a  trouv6  dans  une  in- 
scription, ratio  patrimonii  pour  rationalis  patrimofiii. 

On  voit  par  un  passage  de  Strabon  que  les  afFranchis  de  C^sar,  argXiuflff^oi 
Kaltrapcs,  ^taient  charges  de  fonctions  financiferes  en  Egypte,  et  la  2*  inscrip- 
tion de  rOasis  nous  repr^sente  un  de  ces  afFranchis  nomm6  Basilide,  duquel 
relevaient  les  greffiers  royaux,  les  greflSers  des  bourgades,  xwiAvypotixfiareTs, 
et  des  villages,  rovoypapLpLarils,  de  la  Th^baide.  Cet  afFranchi  parait  avoir 
6i&  I'administrateur  g^n^ral  de  la  province. 

Outre  le  passage  cit6  de  la  grande  inscription  de  TOasis,  I'adjectif  oionaxo^ 
se  trouve  encore  dans  Harm^nopule  .  •  al  fis,  $1$  Hri^ug  (1.  xrr^fTus)  ripug  xai 
wtrUig  Tujd.  xaXoSvrai  oitriaxaL 


1  Digest.  XLix,  1.  XIV,  §  3,  5.  *  Strab.  xvii.  p,  797. 
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SECONDE  PARTIR— INSCRIPTIONS  NON  DATEES. 


Section  L — Inscriptions  Grecques. 


Je  commence  par  trois  inscriptions  qui  ont  ii€  6crites  par  la  m^me  per- 
sonnel nomm^  Cecilia  TrebuUa. 


XL.  22. 

C'est  la  plus  61ev6e  de  toutes  celles  de  la  jambe  gauche ;  elle  est  imm^- 
diatement  au-dessus  de  celle  de  Julia  Camilla  (N""  xix). 

Copi6e  par  Pococke,  elle  a  6t6  restitu^  par  Jablonski  et  M.  Jacobs ; 
mais  on  en  avait  mal  lu  les  demiers  mots.  La  lei^on  de  Jablonski  est 
ridicule ;  celle  de  M.  Jacobs  ing^nieuse,  mais  fausse.  D'apr^  la  copie  de 
Salt,  il  n  'y  SI  i^uUe  difficult6  k  lire  compl^tement  les  deux  lignes  dont  elle 
se  compose : 

rV^S  Upoig  axovowra  ^myr^g  Mifivovogf 

[vers]  de  TrebuUa. 
"  Entendant  la  voix  sacrie  de  Memnon,  je  t*ai  dteir^e,  ma  m^re,  et  j'ai  fait  des  voeux 
**  pour  que  tu  pusses  I'entendre  aussi." 

Le  sentiment  est  louable,  mais  les  vers  ne  le  sont  pas ;  car  TrebuUa 
parait  avoir  r^ellement  voulu  6crire  des  vers.  Le  premier  est  hors  de  toute 
mesure ;  quant  au  second,  en  admettant  la  erase  xa^oxout iv,  comme  plus 
bas  xatra^ifi  pour  xa\  atra^Ti  (N""  xLi),  on  a  un  vers  iambique  passable. 

T/»f3ouXXi]$,  comme  Kaft/xxi];  pour  Ka/t/xxo^  (N"*  xix). 
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XLI.   58. 

Celle-ci  est  de  la  m6me  personne,  qui,  ayant  entendu  Memnon  une 
seconde  fois,  a  voulu  i^p6ter  son  hommage. 

M.  Jacobs  a  parfsdtement  bien  lu  cette  inscription,  d'apr^s  la  copie  de 
Pococke ;  celle  de  Salt  confirme  sa  le^on,  que  M.  Welcker  a  reproduite, 
parce  que  M.  Jacobs  n'avait  pas  ins<§r6  Tinscription  dans  TAnthologie  Pala- 
tine. 

On  pent  6tre  surpris  seulement  que  ce  savant  critique  ait  fait  une  inscrip- 
tion k  part  des  trois  lignes  qui  pr^Ment  les  vers.  EUes  en  sont  ^videmment 
le  titre.  II  est  vrai  que  Pococke  les  a  distingu^s  par  un  N^  different. 
Mais  son  erreur  saute  aux  yeux.    Voici  le  tezte : 

KaixiXia  TpifioCXKa 
tiCnpov  OK^ia'afra 

Mtfufwv  0  iratf  *Hwig  ri  xa)  Tf  »da>i^7o* 

1]  ^uiTig  iitoKt  S)]ftioti^;  T&¥  tKmv ; 

**  Cecilia  TrebuUay  ayant  entendu  une  seconde  fob  Memnon,  [a  £crit  ces  yen.] 
**  Auparavant  Memnon»  fib  de  T  Aarore  et  de  TiUion>  nous  a  seulement  fait  entendre 
**  sa  Toix ;    maintenant  il  noos  a  salufs  comme  connaissances  et  anus.     La  nature, 
**  ertetrice  de  toute  chose,  a*t*eHe  done  donni  k  la  pierre  le  sentiment  et  la  yoiz  ?  " 

Cecilia  a  mieux  r6ussi  cette  fois:  except^  la  p^nulti^me  de  TfidcovoTo, 
qu'elle  a  pu  faire  br^ve,  et  le  mot  s^eurayra^  qui  rend  le  vers  choliambe, 
les  trim^res  ne  sont  pas  mauvais.  M.  Jacobs  et  Welcker,  en  lisant  ijVir^otro, 
avaient  pr6t£  une  faute  grave  k  notre  po^te ;  la  copie  de  Salt,  qui  porte 
distinctement  ijVTa^iro,  Ten  disculpe.  D'apr^s  le  sens  d'  &pa,  num,  j'ai 
cru  devoir  donner  k  la  phrase,  la  tournure  interrogative.  L'ortbographe 
^OBITMATA  est  dans  les  deux  copies.  On  la  retrouve  au  N°  suivant, 
V.  6. 

La  place  qu  occupe  cette  inscription,  tout-k-fait  au  bas  de  la  jambe 
gauche,  tandis  que  la  pr6c6dente  est  tout-^-fait  en  haut,  montre  que  toutes 
deux  sont  d'une  ^poque  post6rieure  k  celles  qui  sont  interm^diaires ;  autre- 
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ment  Trebulla  n'aurait  pas  laiss6  entre  elles  deux  un  intervalle  aussi 
considerable.  La  premiere  fois,  Trebulla,  n'ayant  que  deux  lignes  k 
^crire,  les  fit  raettre  au-dessus  de  toutes  les  inscriptions  qui  existaient  d€jk. 
La  seconde  fois,  il  n'y  eut  pas  moyen  d'en  faire  autant,  parce  qu'on  ne  pou- 
vait  atteindre  plus  haut ;  on  fut  done  oblige  de  prendre  la  place  qui  reitait 
libre  beaucoup  plus  bas. 

Cette  observation,  qui  n'est  pas  inutile  a  Thistoire  du  Colosse  de  Memnon, 
prouve  que  les  inscriptions  de  Trebulla  sont  post^rieures  au  r^gne  d'Adrien/ 

«       .    ^ 

XLIL    55. 

Le  titre  de  cette  piece  en  avait  ^t^  s6par6e :  mais  ici  la  separation  ^tait  un 
peu  autoris6e  par  la  copie  de  Pococke,  dans  laquelle  ce  titre  est  mfiie  avec 
une  autre  ligne  qu'on  pouvait  croire  en  faire  partie. 

On  en  a  trois  copies  par  Pococke,  M.  Hamilton^  et  Salt ;  elles  s'accordent 

sur  la  lei^ton  Kaixi\ia  Tpi^ou'K^.ag  gypa^a  axovtratra  ToD$t  MiiAUoyog. 

Le  g^nitif  Tg«3o^xXa^  aprfes  le  nominatif  Kaixix/a  me  fait  douter  que  ce 
soit  la  mfeme  personne  que  Cecilia  Trebulla  qui  a  6cT\t  les  deux  N"*'  pr^c^- 
dens.  D'ailleurs,  celle-rci  a  ecrit.  d'abord  deux  vers ;  puis  cinq  autres,  apr^ 
avoir  entendu  une  seconde  fois,  hgCnpov  axouerao-a.  Cette  pi^ce-ci  aurait 
done  h6  trac6e  aprfes  que  Trebulla  aurait  entendu  Memnon  une  troisi^me 
fois ;  mais  alors,  pourquoi  n'aurait-elle  pas  mis  rplrov  aKoutraa-a  ?  L'expres- 
sion  axo6(ra(ra  to38i  Miixvovog  annonce  qu'elle  n'a  entendu  Memnon  que  cette 
seule  fois.  Je  crois  done  que  I'auteur  est  la  fiUe  de  Cecilia  Trebulla,  portant 
le  mferae  pr^nom  que  sa  mfere  ;  et  je  traduis :  *'  Moi,  Cecilia  fille  de  [Cecilia] 
"  Trebulla,  j'ai  ^rit  [ces  vers],  ayant  entendu  ce  [fameux]  Memnon." 

Quant  aux  vers,  la  copie  de  Pococke  est  assez  exacte.  Cependant  Leich 
u'en  avait  lU  que  quelques  vers  ;  Jablonski  s'^tait  tromp6,  comme  lui,  sur 
le  sens  de  rinscription  enti^re,  dont  Pott,  Buttmann  et  M.  Jacobs  ont 
rectifie  presque  tous  les  passages;  et  j'ai  peu  de  chose  k  changer  k  la  Ic^oa 
que  ce  dernier  en  a  donn6e  dans  I'Anthologie.'  Les  corrections  propos^es  en 
dernier  lieu  par  M.  Welcker*  ne  sont  point  fond^s  : 

i6pat}(ri  Kafji,^(rrig  [xi  rovSs  rov  X/doy 
^(TiXiog  Bwou  eixov*  ixjDHjxayjCtmy* 


'  Anth.  Palat.  Append,  N*»  391.  *  Sylloge  Epigr.  p.  292. 
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aifapdpa  S^  ySy  xaera^^  rii  (pdsyjuara 
oXo^fipofiai  r^;  9r(O(r0f  Xf i^/ayov  ru;^i}^. 

"  Cambyse  m'a  bris^,  moi  cette  pierre  que  voici,  repr^sentant  Timage  d'un  roi  de 
**  rOrient.  Jadisy  je  possMais  une  voix  qui  deplorait  les  malheurs  de  Memnon. 
"  Depttia  long-temp8,  Cambyse  me  Ta  enlev^e.  Maiiitenant  mes  plaintes  ne  sont  plu» 
"  que  dee  sons  inarticul^  et  yagues,  triste  resie  de  ma  fortune  pass^e." 

J'ai  r6tabli  la  erase  iIxoV  ix  et  xatra^ri.  Au  vers  4,  on  avait  lu  yo&era, 
riv  a^fiXf;  mais,  il  y  a  au-dessus  de  V  A  de  TOcdCA  un  A;  M.  Bois- 
sonade  pense  qu'il  faut  le  joindre  avec  HN  pour  en  faire  Tadverbe  AHN, 
le(on  que  j'ai  adopt^e^  en  joignant  S^y  avec  a^iTKt  plut6t  qu'avec  yocoo-a, 
parce  que  cet  adverbe  se  met  le  plus  ordinairement  avant  le  verbe,  dont  il 
modifie  le  sens. 


XLIII.  40. 

to 

Ces  trois  lignes  sont  plac^es  immddiatement  au-dessous  de  I'inscription 
d'Hermog^ne  (No.  xxix);  et,  d'apr^s  la  copie  de  Pococke,  on  serait  tent6 
de  Vy  r^unir,  si  Ton  ne  voyait  facilement  qu'elle  forme  une  inscription 
distincte. 

Quoique  la  copie  de  Pococke  soit  complete,  personne  n'en  avait  essay^ 
la  restitution.  D'aprfes  cette  copie,  la  premiere  ligne  commence  par 
YAHENTA,  et  la  seconde  par  NOCIAHTHC;  c*est  pour  chacune,  trois 
lettres  de  plus  que  dans  la  copie  de  Salt ;  on  y  d^couvre  deux  vers  qui  se 
lisent  ainsi ; 

**  Moil  PanioQ  de  Sid6»  j'avaiB  appris  auparavant,  mais  je  sais  maintenant,  pour  en 
**  avoir  M  le  i6moin,  6  Memnon,  que  tu  es  dou4  d'une  yoix." 

Ce  qui  manque  au  nom  propre,  doit  6tre  une  brfeve  et  une  longue  finissant 
par  un  N.  Ces  conditions  sont  remplies  par  le  mot  nAN[la>N],  qui  n'a  rien 
que  de  paturel ;  du  nom  de  RAN,  g^nltif  IIANOC;  on  a  pu  d^river  IIANIwN ; 
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corame  du  diminutif  IIANICKOC  derive  le  nom  propre  FIANICKIcdN/ 
ou  des  noms  de  divinit^s,  Isis^  Sarapis,  Apis,  Plutus,  Cronus,  les  noms 
propres  Ision,  Sirapian,  Api&n,  Plutian,  Cronion.  I|  ne  m  en  vient  pas,  en 
ce  moment,  d'exemple  ;  mais  il  doit  s'en  trouver.  La  premiere  de  ilavMov 
doit  ^tre  longue.  Mais  il  ne  faut  dtre  trop  scrupuleux  quand  il  s'agit  de 
noms  propres.  *0  <ri8ijTij^,  natif  de  SidS,  ville  de  Pamphylie,  est  une  lejon 
indubitable.  Cet  ethnique  est  connu.  ^  Antiochus  vii  avait  pris  de  cette 
ville  son  surnom  de  Sid^t^s. 

XLIV  et  XLV.    49. 

Cette  inscription  est  du  petit  nombre  de  celles  dont  Pococke  a  donn6  une 
copie  plus  complete  et  plus  exacte,  en  certains  points,  que  celle  de  Salt. 
N^anmoins  les  efforts  de  Jablonski  et  de  M.  Jacobs  sont  rest^  tout-i-fait 
infructueux. 

Pococke  a  r6uni  en  une  seule  inscription  les  six  premieres  lignes,  et  en  a 
form6  une  seconde  des  deux  derni^res ;  division  que  M.  Jacobs  a  adoptee.' 
Quant  k  Jablonski  il  n'avait  pris  que  le  vers  contenu  dans  les  lignes  4,  5,  et 
6,  n^gligeant  tout  le  reste ;  ^  les  auteurs  de  la  Description  de  Th^bes,^  et 
r^cemment  M.  Welcker,*  n*ont  fait  que  reproduire  ce  m£me  vers. 

On  s'est  enti^rement  tromp^  sur  tout  ceci.  II  est  Evident,  au  contraire, 
que  les  deux  premieres  lignes  forment  une  inscription  distincte  en  deux 
vers ;  et  les  six  autres,  une  seconde  inscription  en  trois  vers.  Je  divise 
done  le  N**  49  en  deux,  qui  seront  les  N~  XLIV.  et  XLV. 

XLIV. 

La  premiere  ligne  se  lit  sans  difficult^ : 

Ce  Pardalas  de  Sardes  a  laiss^  un  souvenir  dans  les  Syringes  de  Thebes, 

(V.  le  N""  2  des  inscriptions  des  Tombeaux  des  Rois,  commeni^ant  par  Uap^ 

'  SaXa^  Saphavog.)  II  est  encore  question  d'un  Pardalas,  sur  un  monument  cit6 

par  Gori.^    La  forme  Xotq^^riyog  annonce  des  vers.    Cette  ligne  est  en  effet  un 

'  V.  mes  Recherches  sur  VEgypie^  p.  328. 

*  Arrian.  Anab,  i,20, 6.  (lihlriii). — Steph.  Byz.  y.  liSi;.  cf.  Froelich.  AnnaL  Syr.  p.  70. 

3  Denkschrift.  KonigL  Akad,  van  Mun.  p.  65.  *  De  Memtume,  p.  111. 

«  p.  1 15.  «  SyUoge  Imer.  p.  253.  7  Columb.  N^  282. 
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rers  choliambe  passable.  La  seconde  ligne  sera  probablement  un  vers  de 
m^ine  nature.    La  copie  de  Pococke  donne : 

MEMNHCOMCCCEYKANCMHCIBIB  — 

ce  qui  revient  k  celle  de  Salt : 

MEMNHCOMNCEYKANGIIHtCIBYB. 

M.  Jacobs  a  lu  : 

Mais  cela  est  bien  loin  du  texte,  duquel  je  tire>  sans  nul  changement, 

autre  vers  choliambe,  comme  le  premier.  Tous  deux  signifient :  *'  Moi,  le 
Sardien  Pardalas,  j'ai  entendu  deux  fois.  Je  ferai  mention  de  toi  [,  Mem- 
non,]  dans  mes  livres." 

Si  Ton  prend  le  mot  livres  k  la  lettre,  on  en  conclura  que  Pardalas  ^tait 
quelque  auteur  qui  se  proposait  d'6crire  la  relation  de  ses  voyages.  Mais 
peut-£tre  que  0i3xoi  ne  veut  dire  ici  que  les  tablettes,  le  catTiet  du  voyageur, 
comme  le  libeUus  des  Latins.  Dans  ce  cas,  Pardalas  promet  k  Memnon  de 
ne  le  point  oublier  sur  ses  tablettes. 


XLV. 

ft 

Ces  six  lignes  forment,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  trois  vers,  deux  hexam^tres 
et  un  pentam^tre.  Le  second  n'offre  nuUe  diflScuit^ ;  c'est  celui  que  Ja- 
blonski  a  lu,  et  qu'on  a  reproduit  d'apr^  lui.  Le  premier  est  tronqu6  k  la 
fin.  M.  Jacobs  a  supply  tot  i^p%s :  mais  les  lettres  CEON  de  la  copie  de 
Salt  repoussent  ce  supplement.  On  lirait  x/dov  ou  dfiy  si  la  mesure  ne  s'y 
opposait;  ou  Ui^ag  croy,  si  la  suite  ne  montrait  qu'on  ne  s*adresse  pas  k 
Memnon ;  les  conditions  voulues  sont  remplies  par  la  le(on  suivante  : 

E\  Hoi  %m^Ti\p%f  fXufbif)yoty[ro  xoXoj^o-oy. 

On  voudrait  voir  I'article  devant  xoXorcr^y ;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  tant  exiger 
de  vers  improvises  par  un  remain. 

Le  second  ne  renfermait  pas  plus  que  le  premier  le  nom  de  celui  qui  les 
a  faits.  G'est  dans  les  lignes  suivantes  qu'il  faut  chercher  ce  nom  ;  cette 
seule  observation  montre  qu  on  ne  doit  pas  les  s6parer  de  ce  qui  precede, 
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comme I'a  fait  M.  Jacobs,  qui  lit  EKAYON  AYAHC  KATOYAOC . . . GHBAIOC 

Mais  la  copie  de  Pococke  et  celle  de  Salt  donnent  HC  et  non  AYAHC ;  le 
premier  a  lu  en  outre  O  BHBAIAOC  ^t  le  second  OHBAIAOC.  Quant  ^ 
TAFOC,  dont  M.  Jacobs  n'a  su  que  faire,  c'est  le  terme  po^tique  rayos 
signifiant- cAe/*,  gouverneiir.     De-Ik  se  tire  natuTellement  le  pentamfetre    - 

T^g  pour  airSj^  rapport^  k  o/x^^v,  qui  est  plus  haut.  La  p^nulti^me  de  Karou- 
Xo^  est  brfeve,  comme  dans  le  latin  Catulus;  ce  qui  a  lieu  trfes  souvent  pour 
Vu  des  Latins,  quand  il  estbref;  ainsi  UoVtoujxo^,'  JIouSsv^;*  les  trois  vers 
r^unis  seront : 

ei  HOii  7^a}^rr\psg  IXti/x)jvayT[o  xoXo](r(roy, 
df/orarou  viHToap  o/A(p^y  firi  MifKVopog  ^xdoy* 
ex'huov  T^g  KuTouT^og  rayog  6  Ori^atiog. 

**  Quoique  des  mutilateurs  aient  bris6  ce  Colosse,  je  suis  venu  la  ouit  pour  entendre  la 
**  yoix  du  tr^s  divin  Memnon.     Je  Tai  entendue,  moi,  Catulus,  chef  de  la  Th^bai'de." 

Catulus  veut  dire  probablement :  **  Quoique  le  Colosse  ait  6prouv6  des 
'*  mutilations,  il  n'en  a  pas  moins  conserv6  une  voix  que  je  suis  venu  en- 
**  tendre."  Mais  notre  Romain  n'^tait  peut-fetre  pas  assez  maltre  de  la 
langue  grecque  pour  dire  pr6cis^ment  ce  qu'il  voulait.  Le  choix  du  mot 
ojttflJ^,  proprement  voiv  divine,  qu'on  pouvait  remplacer  par  aiiii  ou  ^lor^,  a 
6t6  amen6  par  T^pithfete  flsiorarou.  Le  second  vers  pr6sente  la  m6me  id6e 
que  la  prose  de  Lucien  :  Itti  tov  Me/xvoi/a  Ixflcov,' 

Le  titre  de  rayog  Orj^aUog  ne  pent  designer  que  le  chef  supreme  de  la 
Th^baide,  qu'on  appelait,  dans  le  langage  adrainistratif,  sTritrrparTyyog^  Cet 
exemple  doit  se  joindre  k  tous  ceux  que  j'ai  cit^s,  pour  montrer  que  ces 
^pistratfeges  ^taient  toujours  des  Romains.  II  en  est  encore  un  autre  qui  ne 
m'a  6t6  connu  que  par  les  inscriptions  des  Tom  beaux  des  Rois,  recueillies 
par  Salt ;  le  N°  9  (p.  71.)  fait  mention  d'un  ^pistrat^ge  du  nom  de  Titianus. 
Jusqu'ici,  je  ne  connais  qu'une  seule  exception  fournie  par  une  inscription  de 
Philes  ;  mais  elle  appartient  h  Tan  xi  d'Auguste,  c  est-^-dire  k  une  6poque 
oi\  I'Egypte  sortait  k  peine  de  la  domination  des  Lagides. 

i  Anth.  Gr.  ii,  126.—Anth.  Pal,  li,  206.        «  Cf.  Wekker,  Sylloge  Epigr.  p.  108. 
3  Philops.  §  33*  ^  Y.  mes  Recherchesj  Sec.  p.  276,  279. 
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XLVi.   69- 

La  copie  de  Salt  est  un  peu  plus  compile  que  celle  qu'a .  donn^e  Po- 
cocke ;  mais  elle  est  encore  bien  mutil^e.  11  est  Evident,  par  le  dessin 
de  Pococke,  que  la  pierre  est  en  cet  endroit  fort  endommag^e.  Cela 
est  d'autant  plus  regrettable  qu'^  en  juger  par  plusieurs  traits,  cette 
inscription  nous  transmettait  une  circonstance  dont  il  n'existe  aucune  autre 
trace  dans  I'antiquit^. 

D'abord,  il  est  Evident  que  ce  sont  des  vers  bexam^tres ;  les  fins  de  ligne 
ne  permettent  point  le  doute  U-dessus.  Une  analyse  exacte  conduit  h  une 
restitution  bien  probable  des  trois  premiers. 

D'abord,  le  commencement  wx  axapijyo^  est  certain.  L'auteur  disait  que 
jadis  Memnon  n  ^tait  pas»  comme  maintenant,  priv6  de  sa  t£te.  Au  second 
vers,  la  le^on  HMEPIHA  est  certaine ;  ce  qui  donne  iJ/ai;/?)  Si>  et  appelle  un 
$ub8tantif  f<6minin,  qui  se  trouve  en  effet  apr^  la  lacune  ;  car,  NTOAH  ne 
pent  £tre  que  aproT^ivj,  et  le  mot  qui  suit  XEAIOIO,  que  'HcX/oio ;  ils  tierminent 
tr^-bien  Thexam^tre,  avrox/v}  ijcxroio :  il  y  a  une  erase  comme  dans  f  iXaTiv^ 
iji  [jiiyag.*  Enfin,  au  3^  vers,  on  distingue  parfaitement  ditnrll^mf  ;  puis  fxipof 
coy:  ces  derniers  mots  font  ^videmment  allusion  k  T^tat  de  mutilatioa 
du  Colosse,  par  opposition  k  ce  qu'il  ^tait  autrefois :  ensuite,  on  pent  lire  eu82 
irpoa-aSfri¥,  ce  qui  finit  le  vers.  D^s-lors,  il  devient  probable  que  Ton  a 
voulu  opposer  la  voix  qu'il  poss^dait,  ^tant  bris^,  avec  le  silence  qu'il 
gardait  lorsqu'il  6tait  entier.  Toute  autre  analyse  des  vestiges  conserves 
me  paraitrait  incomplete  et  inexacte* 

Si  telle  est  I'id^e  qui  ^tait  exprim^e  dans  le  premier  vers,  quelles  que 
soient  d'ailleurs  les  termes  que  l'auteur  avait  employes,  on  pourrait  lire  ainsi 
le  commencement : 

oux  axapr^vog  ?[i)y  xor),^  [irji*  ifior^o'tv  hSog] 
MifLvtov'  ^jxf^rv}  S*  [f7r  ajvroXiYj  )}fXioio 
oiiriri^wVf  [lipog  iov  ff codi  T^<rau<rfy* 

«  Jadis  roriental  Memnon  n'^tait  point  prive  de  sa  t^te,  et  ne  i^sonhait  pas:  mais 
**  ensuite^  r^duit  k  une  partie  de  lui-m^me,  et  rendant  un  oracle  chaque  jour  au  lever 
"  du  soleil, il  retentit  de  cette  knani^re  ....." 

Le  fait  qui  ressort  de  cette  restitution  est  pr6cis6ment  celui  qui  r^sulta  des 
recherches  consign^s  dans  le  M^moire  dont  j'ai  d^j^  parl6.    J'ai  prouv^  que 

^  Horn.  Odif9i.  A.  226.  *  Ou  bien  iroXac,  ohi\ 
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le  Colosse  de  Memnon  n'a  point  fait  entendre  de  voix,  tant  qu'il  est  rest6 
intact.  Mai3,  comme  cette  circonstance  n'est  mentionn^  nulle  part  dans 
I'antiquit^,  il  serait  peut-^tre  6trange  que  Tauteur  de  ces  vers  fiit  le  seul  qui 
Veiit  connue :  c*est  ce  qui  me  donne  des  doutes  aur  le  sens  ^  cette  in* 
scription. 

On  pourrait  croire,  et  ce  serait  plus  naturel,  que  Tauteur  a  voulu  dire 
que  maintenant  Memnon  ne  rendait  plus  un  aussi  beau  son  qu'autrefois, 
quand  il  n'6tait  pas  bris6;  id^e  que  Cecilia  TrebuUa  a  exprim6e  (N'^xlii)^ 
et  on  lirait,  en  consequence,  ou;^}  irp^triwiv  au  3*"  vers.  Mais  j'avoue  que, 
tout  bien  pes^,  le  sens  me  parattrait  manquer  de  suite  et  d'ensemble ;  et  je 
m'en  tiens  k  la  premiere  lei^ on,  quelque  improbable  que  me  paraisse  k  moi-* 
m^me  r6aonc6  du  fait  qui  en  r^sulte. 

XLVIL    67. 

C'est  Tinscription  grav6e  sur  la  partie  ant^rieure  du  pi^estal,  et  dont 
Pococke  a  donn6  une  assez  bonne  copie.  Leich,  D'Orville,  Toup,  Butt- 
mann  et  M.  Jacobs  s'en  sont  occup^s  successivement ;  le  texte  que  ce 
dernier  en  a  donn6  dans  ses  deux  Mitions  de  TAnthologie,  ne  laisse  rien  k 
d^sirer;  je  n'y  fais  qu'un  seul  cbangement. 

fiavfiaytf  ftijtpon)  Xa/XTa8i  daXTOjtii yoy, 
Aiyxnrrov  Xi^t/jr^Tiv  &7r  o^^criv,  'hff  axora/xyfi 

xaXXiVuXov  Oi}3i)y  NilKog  fXativo/tfyo;. 
Toy  hi  [MX'IS  oxopijroy  *il;^iXXJa  [v^r  M  Tpmwv 

^Qiyyta-dai  iriS/cp,  [Mjfr  M  OtTd^aXrv). 

<*  Apprends,  6  Thetis,  toi  qui  resides  dans  la  mer,  que  Memnon,  fchaufK  par  le 
«<  flambeau  maternel,  el^ye  sa  forte  yoiz,  au  pied  des  montagnes  libyennes  de  I'Egypte, 
<Mik  oi^  le  Nil,  dans  son  cours,  divise  Thebes  aux  belles  portes;  tandis  que  ton  Achille, 
*^  insatiable  de  combats,  reste  muet  dans  les  champs  des  Troyens,  comme  en 
'*  Thessalie." 

Voili  enfin  une  pi^ce  remarquable  par  la  pens^e  et  Texpression,  On  y 
sent  un  homme  p^n6tr6  de  la  lecture  des  bons  moddes.  On  s'en  ^tonne 
peu,  lorsqu'on  sait  qu'elle  a  pour  auteur  un  po^te  de  profession,  Ascl^pio- 
dote,  qui  a  pris  le  soin  de  se  nommer  en  t6te.  Dans  la  copie  de  Salt,  on  lit 
nOIHTOV  TOY  ACKAHniOAOTOY,  ce  qui  est  d'une  incorrection  cho- 
quante ;  au  moins  faudrait-il  '^la-xXijTioSoToti  row  ToitjroS.  Mais,  dans  la 
copie  de  Pococke,  et  dans  celle  de  M.  Hamilton,  on  ne  lit,  en  tfete  de  Tin- 
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scriptian,  que  ACKAHfllOAOTOY ;  c'est  4 la  fin,  c'est-4-dire  apr^  le  sixi^me 
vers,  qu'on  lit  nOIHTOY  TOY  EniTPOnOY.  C'est-li  certainement  la 
vraie  le$:on.  Salt  se  sera  tromp^ ;  peut-^re  qu'en  remettan^  sa  copie  au 
net,  il  aura  oubli^  que  la  ligne  nOIHTOY  TOY  est  plapde  i  la  fin-  Au 
reste,  le  mot  EniTPOnOC  plac^  ainsi  tout  seul  doit  s'entendre  du  Procurator 
Casaris,  irlrpmog  Kaltrapog.  Notre  po^te  Ascl^piodote  6tait  done,  en  m6me 
temps,  procuratmr  de  Char. 

Le  seul  changement  que  j'ai  fetit  h,  la  copie  de  Pococke  est  au  troi- 
si^evers.  Toup  avait  lu  SW)'  aTora/tvci^  comme  Brunck  et  M.  Jacobs  dans 
sa  premiere  6dition  de  TAnthologie.  Depuis,  ce  dernier  a  rei^u  &v  airorafiva, 
correction  de  Buttmann.  La  copie  de  Salt  portant  cdNOAIIOTAMOHEI, 
j'ai  dd  r6tablir  fvd*  air^apLyih  dont  le  sens  a  une  grande  precision  g6ogra- 
phique.  En  efiet,  le  po^te  ne  parle  pas  ici  de  la  Thhbes  Romaine,  JioTiroXif , 
qui,  situ6e  sur  la  rive  droite  du  Nil,  6tait  r^Uement  s6par6e  des  montagnes 
Ubyques  par  le  Nil :  il  parle,  en  g^n^ral,  de  Thhbes^  de  la  ville  antique  qui 
s'^tendait  sur  les  deux  rives  du  fleuve,  et  cons^quemment  qu'il  traver- 
sait  par  le  milieu ;  c'est  le  sens  de  t vd'  aTora/utvf i  •  .  •  •  ^&^y  •  •  •  JVisIXo^. 
Ainsi  Denys  le  P6ri^g6te  dit  du  Tibre :  tg  lixtpriip  aTorcfitycraf  SivZ$j(a  'Pol/iijy/ 
L'expression  est  ici  d'une  propri6t^  remarquable. 

XLVIIL    62. 

Inscription  d6}k  publi^e  par  M *  Hamilton,  et  expliqu^  par  moi  dans  le 
Journal  des  Savans,*  oil  j'ai  montr^  qu'elle  se  compose  de  vers  entiers 
tir6s  d'Hom^re ;  et  fait  voir  que  cet  art  de  traiter  un  sujet  avec  des  vers  de 
riliade  ou  de  TOdyss^,  auxquels  on  ne  changeait  rien,  6tait  celui  qu'exer- 
(aient  une  classe  de  pontes  qui  se  qualifiaient,  comme  celui-ci,  de  pontes  homi- 
riques. 

7^  [laXa  rig  ^Ag  ?vSoy,  o1  (Apav\v  tupbv  ej^ooo'ii^/ 

oi  yap  x(og  iv  dm^rlg  avrip  tdii  [xr^j^^OLviipT^. 

**  Orandfl  Dieux  1  quel  prodtge  ^tonnant  frappe  mes  regards  I  C'eet  quelque  dieu>  Tun 
*'  de  cenx  qui  habttent  le  Taste  ciel,  qui,  enferm^  Ijl-dedans^  vient  de  faire  entendre  sa 

^  y.  864.  cf.  V.  230,  661, 1094.     Ce  po^  n'emploie  que  le  moyen  iiirorifivtadat. 
>  Ann.  1823.  p.  761—766.  ^  II.  N.  90.  O.  286.  T.  344.  0.  54.  Odyss.  T.  36. 

*  Otfyu.  T.  40.  ^  Odyu.  ft.  630.  «  Odyu.  H.  194. 
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**  voixy  et  retient  tout  le  peuple  [assemble].    En  effet,  jamaui  un  mortel  ne  poilrrait 
**  produire  de  telles  choses." 

Apr^s  ces  vers,  on  lit,  *Ap$lotj  ^OfM^piMZ  ^roiijrou  la  [Mwr§Uu :  et  dans  la  copie 
de  M.  Hamilton, 

APfElOY  OMHPIKOY  ROIHTOY  EK  MOYCEIOY 

AKOYCANTOC 

La  lei^on  *Apitou  doit  6tre  la  meilleure.  Le  nom  Argitis  est  douteux ;  celui 
d'Arius,  au  contraire,  fort  connu.  Quant  au  participe  axoiMravTog,  qui 
manque  k  la  copie  de  Salt,  je  le  retrouve  en  t^te  de  Tinscription  suivante, 
oil  il  ne  se  rattache  k  rien.  II  est  Evident  que  celle-ci  est  plac6e  au-dessous 
de  rinscription  hom^rique  d'Arius ;  de  mani^re  que  Salt,  ou  celui  qui  a 
copi6  pour  lui  les  inscriptions,  aura  pu  rapporter  k  Tinscription  infi^rieure,  le 
mot  axoCa-avTos,  qui  appartenait  r^Uement  k  I'autre. 

Nous  traduirons  le  titre :  **  Arius,  pofete  hom^rique  du  Musfe,  [a  6crit  ces 
"  vers],  ayant  entendu  [Memnon].'* 


XLIX.   18, 

Inscription  in^dite,  plac^,  comme  on  vient  de  le  dire,  au-dessous  de  la 
pr^c6dente. 

Les  vers  se  lisent  assez  distinctement. 

Touroi^  To7|^  iTiiyoig  Il^rpumavog  fr%  ytpalpw, 
auSijcvri  6i£  jutouerixol  Z&pa  8i$ou^, 

*ilXXol  (TV  ftoi  i^wnv  3i]^y,  Ava^f  ;|^api(rai. 
IToXXo)  afia  tmlj^onin  ^'^/tcvai,  ^  p  in  Mipivmv 

rod  XoiToS  yi^puv  (rmpLaros  ipTog  i;|^ci. 
AuT&p  0  7c  CTtlvmVf  xf ^aX^(  r  irtp  ^[iMPogf  auS^, 

AZt  av  S*  i}(Xioff  <pai6wv  axruyoLg  ivi<fXIi 
^piMp  (njfta/yfi  roij^  iroLpiou^'i  fiporoTg* 

**  Moi,  Petronianus,  qui  tiens  de  mon  p^re  le  nom  d'Asianus,  et  Italien,  je  t'honore 
"  par  ces  vers  61^giaques,  en  faisant  ii  un  dieu,  qui  me  parle,  un  present  po6tique. 
'*  Mais  [en  retour],  6  roi,  accordes-moi  une  longue  vie. 

**  Beaucoup  viennent  [en  ce  lieu]  pour  savoir  si  Memnon  conserve  une  voix  dans  la 
"  partie  du  corps  qui  lui  reste.  Quant  ii  lui,  assis  [dans  son  tr6ney]  priv6  de  sa  t^te, 
"  il  r^nne,  en' soupirant,  pour  se  plaindre  k  sa  m^re  de  I'outrage  de  Cambyse:  et 
"  lorsque  le  brillant  soleil  lance  ses  rayons,  il  annonce  le  jour  auz  mortels  ici  pr^sens." 
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V.  K  La  p^nulti^me  de  Hirpmna^lg  est  prise  pour  br^ve ;  licence  qu'on  se 
permet  souvent  dans  de  tels  noms ;'  ^  moins  qu'on  n'admette  la  syn^r^se, 
comme  dans  ^A^pfk^io'iag,  *ATo7i\muiag,  TfXcuria^/  oii  les  deux  derni^res  syl* 
labes  n'en  fonnent  qu'une  seule. 

V.  2.  Memnon  est  appel^  aussi  dtog  dans  d'autres  inscriptions.  Movcind. 
i&poL  doit  d^igner  cette  pi^e  de  vers  elle-m^me. 

V.  3.  Le  mot  ACTHNOC  est  fort  embarrassant :  c  est  ou  un  ethnique  ou 

» 

un  second  nom :  le  dernier  est  plus  probable.  Dans  ce  dernier  cas,  la 
le^on  la  plus  voisine  du  texte  est  ACIHNOC>  *A€r^7iyhg,  en  prose  *A<nayos  :  la 
mesure  n'y  serai  t  pas,  je  le  sais ;  mais,  gpr^ce  k  la  licence  accord^  pour  les 
noms  propres,  il  se  pent  que  Petronianus  ait  pris  celle  de  faire  longue  la 
demi^re  de  *Aa'iapls  devant  la  voyelle*  La  g^ne  du  nom  propre  la 
rendrait  excusable.  Peut-6tre  aussi  le  copiste  a-t-il  oubli^  une  lettre,  et 
I'original  porte-t-il  KITAAOC/  (x  'IraXo^).  Asianus  est  un  nom  propre, 
comme  Asiaticus ;  et  c'est  peut-^tre  pour  qu'on  ne  le  confondit  pas  avec 
I'ethnique,  que  Petronianus  Ta  fait  suivre  des  mots  *JraX^  arf^p. 

V.  5.  HP  pent  se  lire  aussi  rip  pour  r^pa :  le  sens  reste  le  m^me. 

V.  6.  Cela  se  rapporte  h.  ce  que  la  moiti^  sup^rieure  du  Colosse  ^tait 
bris^. 

V.  7.  La  particule  yt  est  souvent  employee  ainsi  aprfes  ax^rap :  arap  hoxtl  yi 
liM.^  Ki^a^Tig  rt  oinp^  sans  la  erase,  comme  on  a  vu  cixova  iHiit[jjty[iivw 
(N**  XLi) ;  iixa  t ;f om  (N^  xxxv). 

V.  8.  Mi[M4§a'9ai  ne  doit  signifier  ici  que  se  plaindre  ;  ce  verbe  n'emporte 
pas  toujours  Tidfe  de  reproche.* 

V.  9.  AYTAN  est  embarrassant.  J'ai  lu  aSr*  Av :  mais  le  sens  serait  plus 
net  avec  cSr*  ay.  Les  lettres  ^AEEcdN  ne  peuvent  ttre  que  ^ai$a>v.  Quoique 
^Xio^  ayi(r;|fii  soit  une  expression  consacr^e  pour  dire  que  le  soleil  se  l^ve, 
je  ne  doute  point  qu'ici  anV;^  ne  soit  pris  comme  verbe  transitif,  et  n'ait 
pour  regime  axnlpag ;  ainsi  19  71)  ^ravag  ayi<r;(fi/  la  terre  pousse  en  kaut  les 
flantes.  On  a  voulu  exprimer  le  moment  oil  le  soleil,  s'61evant  de  dessous 
lliorison,  commence  k  montrer  son  disque  et  lance  ses  rayons  dans  les  regions 
6lev6es  du  ciel. 


»  JacolM  ad  AnthoL  Pal.  p.  396,  682.— Welck.  Pwf.  ad  Syll.  Epigr.  p.  xxvi. 

<  Jacobs,  p.  039.  <  Axistoph.  Veip.  1136. 

^  JrcoIm  ad  AnihoL  X,  p.  2B9. 

'  Ap.  H.  Stephan.  I%e».  L.  6.  col.  3936*  C.  ed.  Londin. 
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Quel  que  soit  ce  Petronianus,  ses  vers  ne  sont  pas  mal  touru^s,  et  sfi  pifece 
est  ^-peu-prfes  la  meilleure  aprfes  celle  du  pofete  Ascl^piodote  (N^*  xlvii). 


L.    10. 

D6j^  connue  par  les  copies  de  Pococke  et  Norden,  de  MM.  Hamilton  et 
Jomard. 

vog  Kaifrapitag  Ha- 

yiiZog  r^xmca  A  xai 
ifJLvrjtrQi^v  Zr^vwvf^g 

^*  Moi  H^liodore  fib  de  Z^nOn,  de  C6sar^  Panias,  j*ai  entendu  quafre  fois,  et  je  me 
'^  suis  souvenu  d'jSanus  et  de  ZeDon  mes  fr^res." 

• 

Le  dernier  nom  AIANOY  avail  paru  douteux.  Leich  lisait  K.  ili^iavoS, 
D'Orville  raiavou,  et  M.  Boissonade  'PiavoS :  la  lej on  *A7awi,  qui  est  dans 
toutes  les  copies,  est  encore  confirmee  par  une  inscription  que  le  m£me 
H61iodore  a  fait  inscrire  k  Philes,  et  que  j'ai  publi^e.  * 

LI.    13. 

C'est  un  simple  titre  qui  appartenait  k  un  nom  propre  effac6 :  trapx^^ 

Aiy^vog* 


LIL   29. 

Fragment  qui  me  paralt  appartenir  k  deux  inscriptions  mutil^es. 
La  premiere  doit  6tre : 


^Aviviog  iSpcf  A 
i^xovtra  {xaX]  ^A^poBiraptotj  ri  TpocxuifTHiM  yiypa^a* 


I  Recherehes  &c.  p.  467. 
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La  lej^on  AFIcdNIC  est  aussi  clairement  dans  la  copie  de  Pococke ;  ce  doit 
£tre  le  nom  romain  Apotiius :  on  trouve  TITOC  ARcdNIOC  dans  une  inscrip- 
tion d'Atb^nes/  et  ARcdNIA  dans  une  de  Khalapsch^i  * 

**  Moi,  Aponias,  j*ai  entendu  k  la  premiere  heure,  el  j'ai  6crit  le  proskyn^ma 
'<  d'Aphroditarios.'* 

La  ligne  d'apr^s  est  le  commencement  d'un  vers  iambique :  ejxij^  lafLa^rt^ 
riv  f  ;(oi  •  •  •  •  ^^iyvi  *  -  d6but  d'une  pi^ce  m^trique  qui  tenait  peut-^tre  k  la 
pr6c6dente. 

Pococke  avait  mis  la  ligne  EMHNAAMAPTOC  au  bout  des  lettres 
KAIKIAIATPEBOYAAAC  (N**  xlii),  et  Ton  avait  d(k  croire  qu'elle  y 
tenait. 


LIIL    31. 

Donn^  par  M.  Hamilton^  exactement,  au  nom  pr^s  qu'il  a  lu  EMIAIOC, 
tandis  que  la  copie  de  Salt  porte  TEMINOC,  qui  est  la  vraie  lei(:on  : 

70^  Srfia^og  ^xouera, 

xaTlaTXf  a»y  <Spotg  B* 

**  Moiy  Claude  Oemiiius^  arabarque  et  ipistrat^ge  de  la  Th^baide,  j'ai  entendu, 
*'  en  montant.  k  la  d«  heure ;  en  descendant,  k  la  2\" 

J  ai  d6jk  dit(p.  66)  ce  qu*6tait  T^pistratfege  de  la  Th^baide  ;*  on  lui  donnait 
aussi  le  nom  d'arabarque,  parce  que  sa  juridiction  s'^tendait  sur  tout  le 
pays  situ6  entre  la  Th^baide  et  la  Mer  Rouge»  qui,  chez  les  anciens,  ^tait 
consid6r6e  comme  faisant  partie  de  I'Arabie. 

Claude  G^minus  parcourant  la  Th6baide  passa  k  Thebes ;  en  allant,  il 
entendit  le  Colosse  k  trois  heures ;   en  revenant,  il  I'entendit  k  deux :  Tex- 


1  Chandl.  Inscr.  Ant.  ii,  Np.  63.  »  Gau,  Ant.  de  la  Nubie,  pi.  Ill,  No.  15. 

'  Jacobs,  p.  64.  *  V.  mes  Reckerches  &c.  p.  274. 
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pressioa  avairx«a»v  montre  qu'il  faisait  sa  r^idehce  plus  bas  que  Th^bes^  sans 
nul  doute  k  Ptol^mais,  qui,  sous  les  Grecs  et  les  Romains,  fut  le  chef  lieu  de 
la  Th^baide  et  le  centre  de  I'administration.  Apr^  v^wwa,  on  pourrait 
croire  que  le  mot  MifjLvovog  se  trouvait,  mais  la  longueur  des  autres  lignes 
s*y  oppose :  ce  complement  manque  aussi  dans  les  N**  l  et  lu. 


LIV.    33. 

ft 

Donn6e  par  Pococke.    M.  Jacobs  en  a  essay6  la  restitution ;  mais  il  n'en 
a  pu  d^chiffrer  que  quelques  mots. 
On  peut,'je  crois,  la  lire  aiusi ;    . 

^A^iWievg  irpo(rHvv7i<rag  Upwrarov  Mifuvopaf  xa)  {jura] 
Eu(Aivotjg  rou  aStX^oS  io'axouG'ag  dciou 
^Siyfiarost  arrip^ofii  xaraTmrmv  no  i$ia> 
viip  *A[JL[iwylip  TO  vvh  ai^iiviQtmp  Xido>  [rigv] 
viTTpayfiimiv  ^wvi]V  [ampLVT^frai  OU  avaypa^ai] 

Si  on  ne  suppl^e  pas  jxfra  k  la  fin  de  la  premiere  ligne,  il  faudra  reconnaitre 
bien  des  fautes  ici :  ESpnifog  pour  EupLivr^s ;  ro5  aScX^oS  pour  o  aSeX^oV ;  et 
ifraxoufras  pour  kfraxovaravrog  ;  car  le  sens  ne  pourrait  Stre  que,  xa)  JZufttvou^  to5 
oSfX^oS  ieraxouo-ttyro;  x.  r.  X, ;  mais  Tautre  lefon  me  semble  pr^f^rable, — L.  3. 
&7rip)(opL$  pour  oLTcipx^pjtii  comme  x\  pour  xat. — L,  4.  Le  texte  est  peu 
distinct.    Au  reste,  tout  ce  grec  est  bien  mauvais. 

Le  sens  est : 

* 

''  Achille  ayant  honor^  le  tr^s  saint  Memnon,  et  ay  ant  entendu  la  voiz  divine  avee 
'<  Dion  fr^re  Eum^ne,  je  m'en  sub  all6,  laissant  ^  mon  fils  Ammonias  le  soin  de  men* 
*^  tionner^^au-dessQusde  la  pierre  immortelle,  la  voix  qu'elle  a  rendue.'^ 


LV.     68. 

Voici  encore  un  t^moignage  de  la  presence  d'un  stratfege ;  il  est  in6dit. 

Le  nom  ne  se  lit  pas  distinctement ;  la  finale  seule  est  certaine* 
AAEINOC  pent  6tre  Jlfco-o-aXcTvo^.  Dans  tons  les  cas,  c'est  un  nom  romain, 
comme  celui  de  tons  les  6pistrat^ges.      La  3*  ligne  est  presque  effac^ ; 
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mais  Bleu  ne  peut  provenir  que  de  cvfi^im ;  et  Ton  distingue  avant  le  mot 
OdCIAI*    Jelis: 

Mifr(r]a7<i7vos9 

iTriarrpirrfyog  6i]3affio^, 

•  •  •  •  .  Tajfwuf  Sl^  As^ 

**  Mot  •  •  •  •  •  MeMalinnsy  ^pistrat^ge  de  Thebalde,  avec  ma  femme  Publia  Sotis, 
"  j'ai  entendu  Memnon,  Tan au  mois  de  Pach6D,  deux  fob,  k  1}  h/' 


Le  quantise  du  mois  a  6t6  omis,  comme  dans  le  N^'xxvi.  Pach6n  r^pond 
k  Avril — Mai. 

LVL     63- 

Fragment  in^it.  Le  premier  mot  APMEINOZ  nous  cache  peut-Stre 
"Apfiiv^o^f  le  nom  d'un  pr^fet  qui  se  trouve  dans  une  inscription  des  Syringes 
(No.  38).    Dans  la  suite,  on  n'aper^oit  que  ijx%  Kaixfiikving  .  •  .  y&p  .  .  . 

(jLtiripa »  S"  inrlp,  ou  S*  etrtpf  mots  qui  semblent  avoir  appartenu  k 

des  vers. 

LVn.    46. 
Ce  n'est  qu*un  nom  propre  de  femme»  Xotnpvtrfig. 

LVIIL    46. 
Fragment  ac^phale,  dont  il  y  a  pen  de  chose  k  tirer.    Peut*£tre :  [Mp 

amTTiptoig  airtacpAropog ]  roS  xuptou  Ait^fwrtag  ri  wpwrnwt^iia  [c.  k  d. 

iypoL^"']  iroXXoxif  8*  oxotS^'trai.  On  peut  lire  Aiowcikg  au  nominatif; 
alors  ce  sera :  ^losnxria^  ro  TpwrHx^w^iiM  [fy^a^^f  ou  Ify^^/a].  En  tons  cas, 
cette  Dionysia  ou  Dionysias  semble  se  promettre  qu'elle  entendra  plusieurs 
fois  le  Colosse. 

LIX.    21. 
In^dite.    Dans  cette  courte  inscription,  un  seul  mot  est  douteux.      C'est 

VOL.  II.   PART  I.  I 
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ENAPXOC ;  ce  ne  peut  6tre  qu  un  nom  propre ;  puisque  la  fonction  est  indi- 
qu^e  apr^s.  Ce  nom  est  grec,  et  sera  "^JBiropj^o^,  ESapxi^g,  ''B^apj^os^  ou  tout 
autre  de  ce  genre. 

BaTifiimavlg  "B  .  •  ap^og  fdauftatriv  apj^ihxatrTi^g.      Le  nom  grec  de  cet 
archidicaste  confirme  la  remarque  faite  plus  haut  (p.  38). 


Section  II. — Inscriptions  Latines. 

# 

LX.    65. 

Fragment  in^dit  d'une  inscription  en  vers^  suivie  d'un  nom  propre  avec 
des  qualifications.  On  y  distingue  la  fin  d'un  hexam^tre  et  un  hexam^tre 
entier : 

. . .  mini  bruto, 
auribus  ipse  meis  cepi,  sumpsique  canorum. 

II  pourrait  y  avoir  eu  : 

PRAEFECTVS.   ITEM.  RE[RVM.  AV] 
GVST.   IVLIVS.  QVINTIVS 

Su6tone  parle  d'un  pra/ectus  return  Augusti.^  Au  reste^  tout  cela  est 
incertain. 


LXI— LXIII.     5—7. 

Ces  trois  fragmens  sont  de  la  m^me  ^poque,  et  peut-£tre  de  la  m6me 
main.  lis  ne  sont  pas  difficiles  k  lire ;  mais  je  ne  comprends  ni  la  premiere 
ligne  du  N^  6,  ni  la  seconde  du  N"*  6. 

Le  N""  5  semble  appartenir  k  des  vers  trochaiques  : 

Memnonem  vatis  (ou  vates)  canorum  Maximus .... 
Audit  et  donat Musa  nam  cara  Deis. 

1  In  VUeUio,  §  2. 
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Ces  vers  sont  peut-6tre  d'un  po^te  nomin^  Maxtmus^  dont  le  nom  se  re- 
trouve  plus  bas,  vatem  Maximum. 

Au  N*"  7  on  lit  distinctement : 

M.  FRONTINVS.  MEMNONEM.  SOLVS.  AVDL 


LXIV.  1. 

In6dite.     Ce  doit  6tre  M.   HERENNIVS,   FAVSTVS.  ET    IVLIVS. 
FADIVS.  COH.  VTL 


LXV.  4.     LXVI.  62. 

Deux  inscriptions  gravies  par  un  personnage  de  m^e  nom.    La  seconde 
est  in^dite. 


L'une  peut  6tre  Caius  Calpumius  speculator  legwnis  xxii  Memnonem  audivi. 
Cependant  la  sigle  7  devant  LEG.  indiquant  le  grade  de  centurion,  la 
le(on  speculator  est  fort  douteuse. 

L'autre  pourrait  6tre  Caitts  Calpumius  cent.  xxii.     La  copie  porte  COH. 


XXII,  mais  la  le(on  COH.  est  peu  vraisemblable,  puisque  la  legion  n'avait 
que  dix  cohortes.  Quand  il  s'agit  de  cohortes  urbaines  ou  de  cohortes  de 
volontaires,  le  chiffre  x  est  bien  souvent  d^pass6.'  Mais  ce  ne  peut  £tre  ici 
le  cas. 

LXVIL   28. 


II  s'agit  d'un  Claudius  Maximus,  soldat  ou  centurion  de  la  xxii*    legion, 
qui  a  entendu  Memnon  k  la  V"  heure. 

La  xx*  legion  n'^tant  point  stationn^e  en  Egypte,  j'ai  dA   lire  xxn, 
comme  porte  la  copie  de  M.  Jomard.^ 

1  Miirat.  454,  819 ;  778,  4;  848,  4;  1016,  2;  1030,  7,  &c. 
<  Deicr.  Egypt.  Antiq.  T.  v.  pi.  55.  No.  48. 
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LXVIIL    34. 

II  s'agit  encore  ici  d'un  Claudius  Masimus,  peut-Stre  le  m£me  que  le  pr6- 
c^dent.  On  y  remarquera  les  lettres  grecques  A,  T,  H  pour  L,  V,  E.  D^ja 
public  par  Pococke  et  dans  la  Description  de  TEgypte/ 


LXIX.    42. 

D^j^  public  par  Pococke.    Aprte  LEG.  xxii,  il  y  a  les  lettres  DIECC. 

La  copie  de  Pococke  porte  DEIOT.  C'est  la  vraie  lei(:on.  La  16gion  xxii 
est  appel6e  Dejotariana,  dans  une  inscription  de  Gruter,*  sur  quoi  Ton  peut 
voir  les  observations  de  M.  Dilthey.'  Julius  Mithridaticus,  tribun  de  la  xxii' 
Ugion  DSJotarienne,  avait  entendu  Memnon  le  xiii  des  Calendes  de  Juillet 
k  I  heure.     L'ann6e  manque. 


LXX.    43. 

In^dite.    Ecrite  k  c6t^  de  la  pr^cMente,  obliquement,  parce  que  la  place 

g^nait  le  graveur.     Ce  doit  ^re  C.  Cornelius  . . .  tianus  coh.  vii.  Itur.  audi. 

hord  ...  II  est  question  d'une  cohors  ii  Iturceorum,  dans  une  inscription  de 
Dekkeh;*  et  la  Notice  de  TEmpire  place  cette  seconde  cohorte  dans 
TEgypte  moyenne.^  II  est  done  possible  que  le  chiffre  V  n'existe  pas  sur 
Toriginal. 


LXXI.     48. 

Publi^e  par  Norden ;  copi^e  ensuite  par  M.  Hamilton  et  M.  Jomard. 
Jablonski  a  lu  le  premier  mot  C.  AEMILIVS :  mais  toutes  les  copies 
portent  CAMILIVS,  nom  qu'on  trouve  sur  quelques  inscriptions.* 


1  Antiq.  T.  v.  PI.  55.  No. 44.  <  P.  373.  it.  4.  '  De  Legume  Rom.xxu.  p.  73. 

♦  V.  mes  Recherches,  &c.  p.  477.  *  p.  204.  ^  Muratori,  1626,  4.   Gruter.  384,  G. 
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LXXII.    71. 

In^dite.  La  plus  grande  partie  est  effac^e.  La  deuxi^me  ligne  commence 
par  un  mot  qui  exprimait  I'esp^e  de  prefecture  dont  T.  Helvius  Lucanus 
6tait  charge.  Ce  personnage,  pr6fet  d'Egjrpte  ou  de  16gion,  a  entendu 
la  voix  de  Memnon  avec  sa  femme  et  d'autres  personnes,  peut-^tre  ses 
enfans. 


Restitution  des  Inscriptions  Grecques  recueillies  par  Salt  dans  les  Tombeaux  des 

Rois  d  ThSbeSf  avec  de  courtes  Observations. 


No.  1  et  50. — ^'O  iqhovxfH  rwv  'EXev^ii^/MV  Niraydpat  Mivovrcavov  'Atftyvaiot  laro^vat  ra%  Betas 

&vpiyyas  Mav/ia^a. 

J'obsenrerai  que  lea  deux  formules,  ^*  leroplifras  ^(kvfia^o/'  et  **  iiity  eOav- 
/io9a/'  sont  employees  indifflremment  dans  ces  inscriptioDSy  et  avec  le  m^nne 
sens.  'Ivroptiy  y  signifie  done  vititer,  venir  twir,  examiner.  Les  anciennes 
gloses  en  effet  donnent  laropiti,  viio ;  et  Suidas,  Ivropilffai^  OtdaaoBai. 

L'^poque  de  cette  premiere  inscription  est  fiz^e  par  celle  du  No.  60,  qui  a 
itk  tracee  par  le  m^me  personnage  dans  une  autre  tombe  royale ;  je  la  lis  de 
cette  mani^re  :^'0  b^iovxps  rmv  &yimp  t&p  [peut-^tre  rdv  hytiktr^r^y]  '£X€V9«- 
ylmv  (ou  *EXev7iyi  pour  kv  'EX.)  fivariipltip  [Nijcaydpas]  'AOi^Kacof,  Ivropiiaas  rat 
uhpiyyai  iroXXois  vorepoy  j(p6yoii  fiera  rov  Btioy  TlX&rtiya  iiito  r&y  *ABrivwy,  idav- 
ftavQt  rai  x&piy  tl^^oy  rois  dtols,  xal  rf  tiffePeernrf  (iaaiXtl  Kmycrrayrlyf,  rf  rovro 
[AM,  wapaox^^^^-  *'  ^019  Dadouque  des  tr^s-saints  myst^res  Eleusiniens,  Nica- 
goras,  fils  de  Minucianus,  Ath^nien,  6tant  venu  visiter  les  syringes,  bien  long- 
temps  apr^  Platon  d'Ath^nes,  je  les  ai  admir4eS|  et  j'ai  rendu  graces  aux 
Dieuz,  ainsi  qu'au  trh-pieux  roi  Constantin,  qui  m'a  procure  cette  faveur.*' 

Cette  inscription  est  remarquable  ^  plusieurs  4gards :  je  me  contenterai  ici 
de  relever,  l^.  le  Utre  de  irh-pieux,  donn^  k  Constantin  par  le  Dadouque  des 
myst^res  d'Eleusis ;  nouvelle  et  curieuse  preuve  de  la  tolerance  de  ce  prince 
envers  le  paganisme :  2^  Texpression  qui  m*a  procurC*  cette  favenr,  d*oii  Ton 
pent  conclure  que  c'est  en  vertu  d'une  permission,  d'un  cong^,  que  le  Dadouque 
est  venu  visiter  TEgypte. 

Quant  k  Platon^  il  est  fort  douteux  qu'il  ait  pu  voir  ces  Syringes,  ou  7bm- 
beaux  des  Rats,  k  Tepoque  od  il  a  visite  TEgypte.  L*entr66  devait  en  ^tre 
ferm^e  aux  profanes :   et  Nicagoras  n'aura  voulu  que  faire  un  rapprochement 
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entre  le  voyage  en  Egypte  et  k  Thebes,  de  lui  Ath^oieD,  et  celui  d'un  autre 
Ath6nien  si  fameuz. 

No.  2. — Tlapbakas  [6]  oapiiav6$  liXdov  [cai]  Ifivrifwytvaln]  rov  vlov  KiKepos  (?)  kqI  tQv  ilSeX^r. 
Le  m^me  personnage  a  inscrit  son  nom  au  Colosse  de  Memnon  (plus  haut,  p.  54), 

No.  3  et  42. — Ces  deux  Nos.  contiennent  le  signe  de  prince  du  m^me  personnage  dans  deux 

tombes  diff^rentes,  qu'il  a  visits  le  m^me  jour :  k  molns  qu*il  n'fut  trac6  deux 
fois  I'inscription  dans  la  m^me  tombe.     Ilordfii^y  i^ropi^^as  triv  TLorinimvi  warpi* 

L.  T.  TpaiaroC  Kalffopos  rof>  Kvplov,  fA€9opii  KQf  xal  t6  irpo^rvKif/Lca  wdyrtty  rAv 
aitXfwy,  roc  Tii$  Kvpias  ftrirpos^  Kal  r^f  &2eX^9f  •  •  •  Puis  des  caract^res  illisibleSy 
du  moins,  pour  moi. 

Ces  deux  inscriptions  sont  identiques ;  on  y  trouve  les  m^mes  fautes — /itvopa 
pour  fi9aopl,  et  fttrpos  pour  fiffrpos.  Ce  Potamon  ^tait  un  homme  du  commun. 
La  date  r^pond  au  22  Ao6t  de  I'an  103  de  notre  ^re. 

No.  4. — To  wpoffK^yiifia  .•••••  irapa  *Afi€yktd^*  6  6eoi  rQy  deQy  [7rp]mr%*y  ra^  oi  Xoiwoi  Maie 

Cette  inscription  est  difficile  k  lire  et  k  comprendre.  Le  nom  'A/ic^Miys,  est  le 
m^me  que  *A/iey^O  avec  une  d^inence  Orecque,  qui  se  lit  dans  une  inscription 
m^trique  du  Colosse  (plus  haut,  p.  35) ;  ce  qui  revient  au  ifa^tyiiO  qu'on  Toit  dans 
un  autre  (p.  28) :  c*est  le  nom  Egyptien  de  Memnon.' 

La  tombe  oik  cette  inscription  a  €ik  grav^e  4tait  sans  doute  k  cette  4poque  consi- 
d6r6e  comme  consacr6e  k  Memnon.  II  serait  int^ressant  de  sayoir  si  c'est  la  m^me, 
comme  je  le  pense,  oik  a  et6  trouv6e  une  autre  inscription  que  je  ne  vois  point  parmi 
celles  de  M.  Salt,  mais  qui  est  public  dans  les  Transactions  de  la  Soci^t^  Royale, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  227  :  'Ep/ioyen^s  fiky  AXXas  [au  lieu  de  &\Xac  fiky]  ^lipiyyai  Ihiiy 
edavnaffa,  rfivbe  rov  Mi/iyoyot  ravrriy  €larapiiaas  ifwepeOavfiaffa,  Selon  Pindication 
donnee  par  M.  Cooke,  qui  a  copi^  cette  inscription,  elle  se  trouve  dans  la  tombe 
royale  qui  est  la  troisi^me  sur  le  c6t^  ouest  de  la  valine  des  Tombeaux ;  mais  il  dit 
n'avoir  vu  aucun  des  symboles  qui  se  trouvent  sur  le  Colosse  de  Memnon. 

No.  5. — Je  ne  lis  que  quelques  mots  de  cette  inscription  ;  mais  pas  assez  pour  foire  un  sens. 
Dans  les  3*  et  4*  lignes,  les  mots  vcos  iKtrevvy  toy  dtoy  tlyai  tXtoy  Kal  ei^fici^  (hypajpa 
ressortent  assez  clairement  des  lettres  qu'on  y  distingue. 

La  date  est  6galement  trop  peu  distincte  :  les  noms  Kvplwy  Ze/Ja^rdF  pourraient 
s'appliquer  k  Marc-Aur^le  et  Lucius  V^rus,  aussi  bien  qu'k  Septime  S^y^re  et 
Caracalla.  On  peut  hasarder  de  lire  M.  AC^pifX/ov  [koI  A.  Ohiipov  rwv]  Kyplmy  ae- 
PaffrAy  iv*  iiyaOf. 


1  Le  sens  des  mots  qui  suivent  ne  me  paratt  pas  clair.     L*expresdion  6  Oeoi  tSy  dtwy  wpmr^y 
se  rapporte-t-il  k  Memnon  ?  cela  n*est  pas  impossible. 
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Xo.  6. — [T^rSe  t^k  avpiyya  liiiy  idaifiaffa  Koi ^^{^^^^^[^^  *AffKXiprMiis  larpot  Ac- 

ytmvos  B  Tpaiay^s  lajfvpds.     L.  1.  'Avrwye/yov,  f**X^^  ^* 

**  Moi,  Ascl^piade,  mMecin  de  la  2*  Legion  Trajane  Forte,  j*ai  visits  cette  sy- 
"  rtnge,  et  me  suis  souvenu  de  ....  la  X®  ann^  d'AntoniDy  le  1^  de  m^chir." 

La  date  r^pond  an  26  Janvier  de  Tan  147  de  notre  ^re. 

No.  7. — Ce  sent  deux  mauTais  yers,  dont  le  aeoond  ofre  une  ^norme  fiiute  de  quautit^. 

Savfiara  ovplyymy  hp6uy  ftiy  idavfiaffa  •  •  .  • 
r^ySe  fiaXioi'  opo^y  iOaiifia<ra  Miftvoroi  loBXiiy, 

C*est  I'id^e  exprim^  en  proee  daos  Tinscriptioii  d^Hermog^nes  (No.  4.) 

No.  8.-^^-llroX€/iaibf  Bovflreipe/riff  iirropiiirat  vvv  yvKourc  Kvirp/^  koX  riKvf  IlroXe/ia/^  [idavftaat], 

Le  nom  de  Menuthias  doit  ^tre  celui  d'une  femmei  et  provenir  d*un  des  surnoms 
d'lsls  qui  avait  un  temple  ii  Menuthit,  bourgade  pr^  de  Canope ;  d'oOi  elle  ^tait 
appel6e  l^is  MeyotrOicw  ou  i  ^y  Mct^ovOc.  Peut-^tre,  au  lieu  de  Uafw,  faut-ii 
lire  'Eird^v. 

■ 

No.  9. — Tcrcaroff  fiytfiiiy  0i}j3afSof  iffropfiffOi  iOaifiatny  ...... 

r&y  9o^6y  Alyvrr/i^y. 

Si  la  le90Q  Bif/^af^os  est  exacte,  Texpression  ^ytiiity  Qtifiaiioi  pourrait  r^pondre  k 
VEputrat^ge  de  la  TUbatde,  qui  est  devenu  plus  tard  le  Due  de  la  TJUbatde.  Je 
ne  distingue  pas  les  mots  qui  pr^cMent  rSy  9.  Aly.  et  qui  doivent  6tre  le  regime  de 

No.  10. — 4^a9rpcoi  ^CKhoo^t  to  B.  Btav&fAeyos. 

No.  11. — ^lavios  (7)  col  ^yyiffios  Ik  T^y[o¥]  ravr^y  ffvpiyya  liSyret  Itfav/ia^a/icv. 

Les  lettres  EK  THN  doiyent,  ce  me  semble,  tenir  k  Tindication  de  la  patrte  de 
ces  personnages.  Ce  sera  done  h  T^y[ov]f  ou  tout  autre  nom  de  lieu  commen^ant 
par  les  m^mes  lettres.  On  pourrait  lire  aussi  iicrtiy  rairtiy  tnifnyya,  cette  sixikme 
syringe. 

No.  12. — ^IlovirXfos  AiXios  ^i\6iafiOi  ^dewpd^a to  rpoffKvytifia  koI  rSy  AitXfQy, 

No.  13. — Ma^tfuayot  I0avfia<ra. 

No.  14* — Qeoxapris  vx^^Xo^crof  *Hw9ip^Tfi$  kBavfiaffa.     **  Th^ochar^s,  scholastique  (c.  k  d.  avo- 
cat),  ^pirote/'  &c. 

No.  l&."-dcoyV9«0ff. 

No.  16. — Hcrp^i'iOf  *AyipofiAx^  iOaj&fiaoa  L.  t  ^Ahpiayov,  Tvfil  A.     La  date  r^pond  au  30 
Dteembre  de  Tan  122. 
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No.  17. — Ilop^vpior  Ihiiv  kBw&iiava* 

No.  18.— ITair/p40f  ikofilriot  'Aviavot  arpariiyoM  *0/i/3e/rov  itnopiiaai  roc  to  wpotrKiiyiffAa  hroltitra  rigs 

ffvftfiiov  Ka\  rmv  tIkv^v  L.  I£.  QwB  10. 

Si  *ArcoFoc  est  4crit  par  uq  seul  FIi  c'est  un  d^riv^  da  nom  Egyptien  gr6cis^ 
*Awikty ;  si  par  deux  11,  c'est  le  d4riv6  du  nom  Appius.  Le  nom  de  Tempereur 
manque  apr^s  la  date ;  on  ne  peut  la  determiner. 

No.  19. — 4/pfios. 

No.  20. — Aliioioi  idavfiaoa  ri^y  avptyya  rov  Mifivoyoi^ 

No.  21. — **  Marcus  Ulpius  Antiochianus  Pulcher,  d'Em^sa,  tribun  militaire  de  la  IAg}on  vii® 
**  Oemina,  Felix,  et  de  la  Legion  vii®  Auguste,  j'ai  yisit6  [ces  grottes],  sous  le 
**  consulat  d*Apronianus  et  de  Paullus,  la  veille  des  ides  de  Novembre,  heureuse- 
**  ment,  aocompagn^  d'Epict^te,  acteur." 

Les  prenoms  Marcus  Ulpius  annoncent  que  T^poque  n'est  pas  ant£rieure  a  Trajan, 
II  y  eut  un  consul  du  nom  d'Apronianus  en  I'an  118  et  en  Tan  128.  Mais  le 
colUgue  du  premier  s'appelait  Quinctius  Niger ;  et  celui  du  second,  Pstinus.  Je 
ne  trouve  le  nom  de  Panllus  nuUe  part.  L'original  porterait-il  PAETINO  an  lieu 
de  PA  VLLO  ? 

Le  mot  actor  est  bien  vague  :  un  des  sens  qu*on  lui  donnait  6tait  exigendU  peeu- 
niis  pra!potitu8,  r^pondant  au  wpaia-ttp  des  Grecs ;  ce  que  nous  appelons  un  per- 
cepteur. 

m 

No.  22. — 'AiTwWa  *Ay/)cinre/va  vrarir^  lar^^va.     Le  mari  de  cette  Antonia  avait  itJk  consul. 
No.  23. — 'ApiroKparl^y  Itnopiioas.      No.  24. — 'Ayrmytoi  Tiuay69> 

No.  25. — KXavSiof  KofifAoiiayos  x<*^<<M'X*'^^^  [AryiQyos  f]  Kvjpi}vaur9s  ras  [tripiyyas]  liity  Idav- 
fiaaa  L.  lA.  M^icov  A^f|Xiov  KoftfUiow  rov  Kvphv,  hSvp  it. 

La  restitution  de  la  troisi^me  ligne  est  fond^  sur  une  des  inscriptions  du  Colosse 
(plus  haut,  p.  9  et  10),  oik  il  est  fait  mention  de  la  iii®  Legion  Cyr^naique. 

Commode  n'ayant  r^gn^  que  13  ans,  le  chifire  ne  peut  6tre  un  K,  comme  on 
pourrait  le  croire  au  premier  abord ;  le  trait  qui  suit  la  lettre  I,  est  le  crochet  d'un 
alpha.    J'ai  lu  lA ;  et  la  date  r^pond  au  12  Novembre  de  I'an  180  de  notre  ire. 

No.  26. — K\ifi[tit]  *Epifiav  iarop^^^s  L.  £•  ^fi[€yM]. 
No.  27.— "EXei^of  To^os. 

No.  28. — ^lovKiayoM  F,     Le  T  signifie  peut-^tre  que  Julien  a  visits  ces  grottes  trois  fois. 
No.  29.-^*AXtf{avSpos  irap^oi  6  Oiy/Soiv  Hoy  ical  Mav/ia^a. 
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No*  30. — *EXiF£&ot  £[lrrv]xovs  T)^pkn9TuAt  pi|tiopu»t  'AXefaySpevf  i^op^vas  Idavfiaffa^ 

On  pounait  lire  ^x^^^**^^*  '^^^  p^^^P  H  *AXc(avipc/as.  La  premiere  le9on  est 
plus  voifline  dii  texte.  Je  crois  qu*ici  €rxp\affriK6s  a  Ic  sens  du  scholasticus  des  Latins, 
et  sighifie  declamaior^fophiMia^  (Wouwer.  ad  Petron.  Satyr,  vi.)  et  que  ax^XaauKos 
pnropiKos  ripond  k  notre  profe$seur  de  Belki-lettres^  Elpidius  a  cru  devoir  ajouter 
pflTopiKos,  parce  que  Ton  aurait  pu  prendre  ^xokaanKoSf  tout  seul,  dans  le  sens 
d'avacat^ 

No.  31. — Xo(rp6jit  *ApfjLiyio$  liiity  Iffav/ia^a. 

No,  32. — 'lovXiOff  di|/i4rpios  xtiXiopxP*  iffropfiaast  ifiP^oBrfv  r^s  [avfi^iov  ou  iiheXfiji], 

No.  33. — HayoKKtoM  4XioinroMn|S  liitv  iOaifuiaa  Kal  ifiyijffOiiP  rwp  ifiAv  iraf nnv. 

No.  34. — Geoiwpa  &i^nrpai^,  ywij  ....  liov  a:al  [ISavfAaaa  L.]  IZ.  Xoictic  A.     **  Theodora  d'An- 
'*  eyre,  femme  de  •  •  .  •  j'ai  vu  et  admir^  I'an  xvii,  le  1  de  Choiac." 

No.  35. — Ahp^Xiot  ^AvTtiplvot* 

No.  36. — EJufU^v  Tcv^ovs  (?)»  Btpawwrnt^  wiwi$  roi  vipiyyas  reOai/ioca. 

Le  mot  Bfpawtvmtf  doit  (tre  pris  probablement  ici  dans  le  sens  de  honorer^  vin^rer^ 
itre  pkiu  de  vMration.  ''  Eurion,  file  de  Tenches,  plein  de  v^n^ration,  a  admire 
toutes  lei  syringes.'* 


No.  37.'-^Eirrvxi^«  i9topii(fa$  LIO  Tpaiavov  taloapot  rov  Kvp(w  • « •  • » 

» 
No.  3S,^^*Apfii¥W$  *ApfJUyi<nf  Koinra8<Sci|i  *Op€9riib€i  to  yivos,  ^ytfi^v  rHi  iirapxlai  [ras]  ovpiy^ 
yog  [wieai]^  sal  mIIop  kqI  Mov/ia^a. 

II  faudrait  *Op€9riditit  to  yiros,  ou  ro  .'OpcvridScf  yirot,  ou  bien  encore  to  y4vo§ 
TO  'OptariAiti,  Cette  particularity  me  parait  indiquer  que  le  Cappadocien  Arm^- 
nius  4tait  de  Qmuma;  car  elle  se  rapporte  k  I'opinion  repue,  que  le  culte  de 
Bellone  y  avait  kit  apport^  par  Oreste  et  sa  sceur  Iphig^nie,  et  que  le  nom  de 
Comana  venait  de  la  chevelure  de  deuil,  dipos^  par  Oreste  dans  le  temple  de  cette 
diesse,  (Strab.  xii,  6d6),  Au  dire  de  Dion  Cassius,  il  ezistait  dans  cette  ville  une 
famille  qui  se  pr6tendait  issue  d'Agamemnon  (xal  to  yiPo$  r6  *AyafA€fjLv6v€toy  ievpo 
&ei  ix'w,  XXXII,  11);  elle  avait  pris  le  nom  d'OreUiade,  *0pe9TMet  yivos,  dont 
le  nom  se  retrouye  encore  dans  un  passage  de  la  Vie  d'Isidore  de  Gaza,  par  Da- 
mascius ;  il  y  est  question  d'une  femme,  vivant  sous  le  r^gne  de  I'empereur  L^on, 
et  qui  tirait  son  origine  des  Orestiades,  4tablis  pr^s  du  mont  Comane,  en  Cappa- 
doce ;  ib  se  pritendaient  descendans  de  Pilops,  par  Oreste  et  Agamemnon,  (Da- 
masc.  ap.  PhoHum,  cod.  242.  p.  340.  ed.  Bekker.)  Strabon  nous  apprend  que  les 
ptoes  itaient  pris  dans  la  m6me  famille  que  les  rois :  ^s  i'  hrl  to  woXv  to^  ahrov 
yivwt  ^9ap  o2  {cpeli  volt  fiaeiKitvvi.    8erait-ce  pousser  trop  loin  la  permission  de 
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faire  des  suppomtioiifl  dans  nne  mati^re  obMmrey  que  de  conjecturer  que  cette 
famille  ^tait  celle  des  Ore$tiade$,  dont  rorigine  se  rattachait  k  la  fondation  du  culte  ? 
^expression  f/ye/i^v  rfis  kica^la$  nous  montre  €}ue  oet  Armfoios  6tait  gouverneur 
de  I'Egypte.  Son  nom  manque  dans  la  s^rie  des  prtfets  conniis;  mais  on  sait 
qu'elle  offire  de  grandes  lacunes. 

No.  39. — AiXiof  Ai^p^Xcos » .  •  • 

No.  40. — Est  d^jk  publi^e  dans  la  Grande  Description  de  TEgypte.  Le  barbarisme  miravi  est 
singulier,     Ce  Januarius  Itait  PrimipilarU  (P.P.)  d*une  Ugion« 

No.  41. — llafiwyOiit  TlafiuyOov :  nom  Egyptien  fort  commun  dans  les  monumens. 

No.  42.— Voyez  No.  3. 

No.  43. — ^Je  ne  lis  que  UXartay  xal  it^dvBa,  mots  qui  ttaient  suivis  probablement  de  ifiriicdnr 
Tov,  &c.    Les  premieres  lettres  paraissent  toe  les  restes  du  mot  fiaaikkms. 

No.  44. — Vexrapios  Necro/ui^Sevf  6  kafiirporaTOt  xadoKiKos  Aiyvirrov  Hitv  lOav/ioffo. 

Le  KadoXiKosAe  I'Egypte  6tait  le  ratumalis,  \e  prwrnratw Juci.    On  ne  le  tiouye 
pas  avant  les  Antonins, 

No.  45. — ^To  irpoffci^vq/ia  'Afifipofflas  rijs ,  »  . .    **  Proscynema  d' Ambrosia  fille  •  •  •  •" 

No.  46. —  •  •  .  kfiviiaBri  GcoVpiros  6  fffaipdpxns*  Ce  dernier  mot  so  lit  ^istinctement ;  le  sens 
naturel  est,  qui  priside  aux  jeux  de  balk :  mais  je  n'entends  pas  ce  que  cela  veut 
dire ;  k  moins  que-  ce  nom  n'indique  une  fonction  aiialogue  k  celle  4tt  yvfintffiipxfifi 
comme  qui  dirait  6  ry  trfaipofiaxl^  kwuniwiiu  S^aipo^a^^a  r^pond  ezactement  au 
mot&mn^. 

No.  47. — ^XafiiOi  ocfwT^s. 

No.  46, — ^AiXcof  Aioyvar«of  Ka\  Aa/iirtfv  fi\6ffofos  etSo/Mv* 

Get  £lius  Dionysius  est-il  le  grammairieQ  de  ce  nom,  natif  d'Alexandrie  T  Cela 
n*a  rien  d*invraisemblable« 

No.  49.-^To  wpoffK^viifia  rdv  rity^y  *ApT9fui&pov  red  .  •  •  • 

No.  50. — Voyez  No.  1.  p,  69. 

No.  51. — 'Bovpl\ioi  irxpXamiKos  LoKoXmylrfii  hrcp^aas,  xariyymy  ifiavTov  8ia  to  /i^  iyytudyai  roy 
\6yoy  •  •  •  •  &ireSt(afC9r  •  •  •  •  Je  ne  puis  lire  que  ces  mots :  mais  je  ne  sais  pas  ce 
que  ce  Baurichius  (ou  Burrichius,  car  son  nom  est  4crit  plus  bas  avec  deux  p), 
avooat  {TAscalon,  a  touIu  dire :  on  diroit  qu*U  se  reproche  de  tCaveir  pas  comnu, 
d^ avoir  ignori  la  rai9(m^  en  le  ricitp  &c« 
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No.  52. — C*e8t  la  aeule  inscription  Chritienne  que  contienne  cette  collection.    Je  lis-:  rp  roti 
0eov  htawoSiovTOi  S&yrds  it  (pour  re)  irai  vexpovi  Seov  irpovol^  ^^(pfiaaro  ^  fiOKopia  aov 

^tf^^  boiiXff  (?)  ei^  reXec  rov  filov  roihov,  firivl  ^aw^i  1  lyhiKTwvos  ?*  6  Otos  iiyaTravaet 
iy  aKfiyah  SLyimrarau  (ou  dy^wv)*  &fii/iy, 

dk€  pour  re  est  dA  it  une  prononciation  vicieuse  :  Tiotacisme  a  caus^  Torthographe 
wpoyi^  et  ayawav<n  :  la  sigle  inconnue  ^  me  parait  se  composer  d'un  A  et  d'un  T,  et 
representor  i/^vx^  SoAif,  expression  si  commune  dans  les  monumens  Clir^tiens.  FI/oo- 
roi^  ^XP4<roro  est  comme  fiofidtiatt  xp&^dai  dans  S.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii,  21),  et  iy  (TKri- 
yais  ityi^trarau  OU  AyiwK  est  calqu^  sur  les  aiktytoi  axrivat  de  S.  Luc  :  t^a  i^^tayrai 
VfAds  elf  ras  aitaylovs  aaiyhi  (xvi,  9). 

Cette  inscription  prouve  que  les  Syringes  ont  quelquefois  servi  de  sepulture  aux 
Chretiens. 

No.  53. — SfrovSaffis  (f.  Zirovialos)  TlakarXyos  vlos  4iX»vof  (?)  ^  [ii\Ko\6yov  Aiyvirroi;  iOeaffofiriy, 
La  restitution — SuoXoyov  laisse  pen  de  doute.  Je  crois  que  ce  itKo\6yos  r^pond  au 
biKatobcTfii  de  Strabon  (xvii,  797),  qui  est  le  juridicus  du  Digeste.  ^iKoXoyos 
AiyviTTov  doit  etre  identique  avec  le  Juridicus  JEgypH  d*une  inscription  de  Grutcr, 
p.  373.  No.  4.     Vide  Reines.  ad  ii,  26.  p.  271. 
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On  the  late  Discoveries  of  Ancient  Monuments  in  various  parts  of  Etruria.     By 

James  Millingen,  Esq.  Royal  Associate. 

Read  May  19th,  1830. 

The  discoveries  recently  made  of  ancient  works  of  art,  in  various  parts 
of  Italy,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etruscans,  have  excited 
the  attention  of  the  learned  throughout  Europe.  Important  from  the 
additional  information  they  afford  to  our  archaeological  knowledge,  these 
discoveries  are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  by  the  light  they  throw  on 
the  history  of  Etruria,  and,  by  consequence,  on  that  of  the  early  times  of 
the  Roman  republic.  A  short  account  of  them  will,  therefore,  I  trust,  be 
acceptable  to  this  learned  society. 


Tarquinia. 

The  first  in  order  of  time  are  those  made  near  Cometo,  a  town  of  the 
Roman  state,  about  eleven  miles  distant  from  Civita-Vecchia,  and  four 
from  the  sea.  About  two  miles  to  the  N.  E.  of  this  place  stood  the  ancient 
city  of  Tarquinia  on  a  steep  hill,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Tarchina, 
and  where  some  remains  are  seen. 

Some  authors  ascribe  the  foundation  of  Tarquinia  to  the  Tyrrheni,*  others 
to  the  Pelasgi  or  Thessalians,*  and  Freret*  supposes  with  great  probability 
that  its  name  was  originally  Trachinia.  It  afterwards  became  celebrated 
in  Roman  history,  from  having  received  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Demara- 
tus,  the  father  of  Tarquin,  which  introduced  the  first  knowledge  of  letters 

'  Strabo,  lib.  v.  page  219.  edit.  Casaubon.  Tarchon,  the  supposed  founder  of  Tarquinia, 
is  no  other  than  ^/>x«'i'»  the  leader  or  commafiibr,  with  T,  perhaps  the  ancient  form  of  the  article, 
prefixed.     V.  Lanzi,  Ling.  Etrusca. 

*  Justinus,  lib.  zx.  cap.  1. 

'  Memoires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions,  tome  xviii.  pag.  103.  Thus,  the  ancient 
name  of  Tarracina  was  Tpax<va,  according  to  Strabo,  lib.  y.  pag.  233,  This  name  indicatM 
that  both  cities  were  of  Thessalian  or  Pelasgic  origin. 
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and  of  the  fine  arts  into  Etruria.  The  name  of  the  modem  .city  Cometo, 
or  by  transposition  of  a  single  letter  Corento,  appears  also  a  corruption  of 
KopMif^,  probably  the  ancient  appellation  derived  from  the  Corinthian  co- 
lony in  question/  The  situation  is  very  strong,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  formerly  a  fortress. 

On  the  summit  of  a  hill  adjoining  to  the  modem  town  of  Cometo,  and 
about  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference,  is  the  necropolis  or  burying- 
ground  of  the  ancient  Tarquinians. 

This  hill,  composed  of  tufo,  was  in  all  probability  a  stone  quarry,  whence 
materials  were  excavated  for  the  neighbouring  city :  the  whole  surface  of 
this  hill  is  covered  with  sepulchres,  disposed  in  various  directions.  In 
some  parts,  the  rock  is  cut  into  trenches  or  hypeethral  galleries,  and  on  the 
perpendicular  faces  on  both  sides  are  doors  more  or  less  ornamented,  and 
leading  to  the  tombs  excavated  in  the  solid  rock;  having  thus  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  streets  of  a  troglodyte  city,  like  some  of  the  same  kind  at 
Syracuse,  and  other  Greek  cities.  In  other  parts,  the  tombs  are  at  a 
considerable  depth  below  the  surface,  and  the  access  to  them  is  by  steps  all 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  site  of  these  hypogaea  is  generally  indicated  by 
barrows  or  tumuli  of  earth,  of  more  or  less  height.  Sometimes  the  lower 
part  of  the  tumulus  has  a  circular  basis  of  masonry  ^  (x^tiV).  Instead  of 
sepulchral  chambers,  the  dead  were  sometimes  simply  deposited  in  a  grave, 
a  few  feet  under  ground. 

Many  of  the  hypog«a  of  Tarquinia  are  similar  to  those  found  in  Egypt ; 
containing  a  number  of  rooms  and  corridors  branching  out  into  various 
directions ;  and  when  the  rooms  are  of  a  large  size,  the  roof  is  supported 
by  square  pillars.  The  walls  of  many  are  coated  with  stucco  and  orna- 
mented with  paintings,  representing  sometimes  the  arrival  of  the  soul  in 
Hades,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  on  the  guilty;  but,  in  general, 
mythological,  heroic,  and  civil  subjects. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  tombs,   particularly  those  on  the  faces  of 

^  It  was  customary  with  Greek  colonies,  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  origin, 
to  give  to  their  new  establishments  local  names  derived  from  the  parent  country.  Thus  the 
Tarentines  gave  the  name  of  Eurotas  to  the  Galesus ;  and  we  find  a  gate  called  Temenis,  a 
barrow  called  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthus,  and  other  Lacedaemonian  appellations  at  Tarentum, 
Polybius,  lib.  viii.  excerpt.  7. 

'  The  barrow  (x^h^)  ^^  Alyattes,  near  Sardes,  was  encircled  by  a  similar  basement  of 
masonry  (KprprU),    Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  93. 
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tlie  hill,  have  been  previously  visited,  and  their  contents  taken  or  wantonly 
destroyed.  Those  under  ground  being  difficult  of  access,  are  often  inviolate, 
and  contain  fictile  vases  and  figures,  ornaments  of  attire  in  gold,  arms,  and 
a  variety  of  objects,  in  brass,  ivory,  and  other  materials. 

Among  the  objects  in  brass,  two  shields  are  deserving  of  notice :  they 
are  about  three  feet  diameter,  and  divided  into  three  circular  bands,  or 
zones,  in  which  are  many  figures  of  men  and  horses,  chased  in  low  relief. 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  in 
the  Iliad,  had  in  view  a  work  of  this  kind.  Even  before  the  arts  were  cul- 
tivated in  Greece,  such  objects  may  have  been  introduced  there  by  the 
Phoenician  traders. 

The  hypogaea  of  Tarquinia  had  been  long  celebrated  for  their  magnifi- 
cence. Buonarotti,  in  his  Supplement  to  Dempster,  has  described  and 
given  engravings  of  the  paintings  of  a  sepulchre  excavated  in  1699.  From 
time  to  time,  accounts  have  appeared  of  subsequent  discoveries ;  and,  among 
others,  one  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Wilcox,  in  1763,  sent  to  the  Royal  Society 
drawings  and  a  description  of  paintings,  which  are  inserted  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.^  Mr.  James  Byres  made  also  drawings  from  a  tomb 
opened  in  1780,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  executed 
his  intention  of  making  them  public,  as  the  originals,  from  exposure  to  the 
air  and  dampness,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Since  this  time,  no  discoveries  of  any  consequence  took  place,  till  the 
year  1824,  when  Lord  Kinnaird  undertook  an  excavation,  which  proved 
deservedly  successful,  and  many  valuable  fictile  vases,  with  other  ancient 
objects,  were  brought  to  light.  This  success  gave  an  impulse  to  other 
undertakings  of  the  kind :  and  last  year,  in  particular,  a  fortunate  discovery 
took  place  of  various  tombs,  richly  ornamented  with  paintings  and  in^- 
scriptions  in  the  Etruscan  language:^  they  have  been  copied  by  Baron 
Stackelberg,  and  will  shortly  be  made  public.  The  researches  are  still 
in  progress,  and  promise  the  most  favorable  result. 


6  Vol.  liii.  page  127. 

'  These  inscriptions  are  of  a  later  period,  when  the  Greek  population,  with  its  language 
and  institutions,  had  disappeared.  The  Chevalier  Kestner,  Charg^  d'Affaires  of  the  king  of 
Hanover,  at  Rome,  who,  jointly  with  Baron  Stackelberg,  caused  several  tombs  to  be  opened, 
has  published  a  learned  and  interesting  account  of  the  discovery,  in  the  Annali  dell'  Istituto  di 
Correspondenza  Archeologica  :   Roma,  1829.  tome  i.  pag.  101. 
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VOLCIUM. 

But  the  most  important  by  far  of  the  late  discoveries  are  those  made  in 
an  extensive  plain,  called  from  a  neighbouring  abbey  Piano  dell'  Abbadia, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Arminia,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Volcium,*  the  capital  of 
the  Volcientes,  of  which  the  site  is  determined  by  the  modern  appellation  of 
Vulci  distrutta.  The  agents  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  proprietor  of  a  large 
part  of  the  plain,  discovered  accidentally  in  1828  a  sepulchral  chamber 
containing  a  great  number  of  painted  fictile  vases,  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  beauty,  which  they  sold  clandestinely  to  Mr.  Dorow,  a  Prussian  coun- 
sellor, then  travelling  in  Italy  on  a  scientific  mission. 

This  circumstance  having  been  disclosed,  the  prince  was  induced  to  un- 
dertake excavations  on  the  same  spot  and  on  a  large  scale.  The  success  ex- 
ceeded his  most  sanguine  anticipations ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
he  found  a  great  number  of  objects  in  gold,  brass,  and  ivory,  and  more  than 
2000  vases,  of  which  the  merit,  in  point  of  subject,  and  every  other  respect, 
may  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  of  them,  which  has  been  published  by  the 
prince. 

The  example  of  the  prince  has  been  followed  by  other  proprietors  of 
land  on  the  same  spot,  and  equal  success  has  attended  them.  The  fictile 
vases  are  particularly  deserving  of  attention.  In  point  of  variiish  and 
design  they  may  vie  with  those  of  Nola  and  Agrigentum.  Their  forms  are 
in  general  like  those  of  other  Greek  cities,  but  of  greater  size :  they  are 
also  ornamented  with  a  greater  number  of  figures,  and  many  have  three  rows 
or  orders  one  above  the  other.  The  paintings  offer  mythological  or  heroic 
representations,  sacrifices,  religious  ceremonies,  processions,  games,  funeral 
ceremonies,  gymnastic  exercises,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  relating 
to  civil  life ;  many  of  which  appear  for  the  first  time.  But  what  distin- 
guishes particularly  these  vases,  is  that  many  of  them  are  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  artists  and  of  the  manufacturers.  Hitherto  we  only  knew  the 
names  of  three  painters  of  vases,  while  at  Volcium  alone  seven  or  eight 
have  been  found.  Some  vases  have  the  names  both  of  the  manufacturer 
and  painter;  the  former  designated  by  the  term  htolritri,  the  latter  by  fypa^tf 

*  'OXcioF  Stephanttt  Bysant.  n  Polybio :  OvoXm  Ptolemvut :   VokeiUini  and  VohieiUei 
Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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a  distinction  not  previously  observed.  Many  also  have  inscriptions  indicating 
the  names  of  the  personages  represented,  or  of  the  proprietor  of  the  vase. 
Some  offer  entire  sentences,  such  as  XAIPE  rV:  or  KAAOZ  El:  or  nPOZAPO- 
PEYIl:  and  tire  find  frequently  the  usual  acclamation,  HO  RAIZ  KAAOZ 
or  HE  RAIZ  KAAE. 

The  succinct  notice  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  subjects,  which  is 
subjoined,  will  remind  the  reader  of  those  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypse- 
lus^  on  the  throne  of  Hyacinthus  at  Amyclse^  or  of  the  paintings  in  the  Lesch^ 
of  Delphi,  severally  described  by  Pausanias  :  many  of  the  subjects  are  the 
same,  and  probably  copied  from  those  celebrated  originals ;  and  frequently 
the  personages  are  likewise  distinguished  by  inscriptions. 


Paintings  of  Fictile  Vases. 

Jupiter  hurling  his  thunder  at  Typhon,  who  is  represented  terminating  in 
two  serpents. 
Minerva  combating  Enceladus* 
The  birth  of  Minerva- 
Neptune  pursuing  ^thra,  the  mother  of  Theseus. 

Neptune,  in  company  with  Apollo,  Diana,  Mercury,  and  a  female  divinity 
(Latona). 
Neptune  hurling  a  rock  against  Polybotes. 
Mercury  carrying  the  infant  Hercules. 
Perseus  and  Medusa* 

Hercules  strangling  the  Nemsean  lion  (a  subject  frequently  repeated), 
carrying  the  Erymanthian  boar  to  Eurystheus. 
wrestling  with  Antaeus.    Minerva  and  Mercury  are  present, 
contending  with  Apollo  for  the  Delphian  tripod.    Minerva  and 

Diana  are  present, 
kills  Alcyoneus,  one  of  the  giants.    Apollo  and  Mercury  assist, 
punishes  Busiris. 
contending  with  Nereus. 
combating  the  Centaurs.    Alcmena,  Minerva,  and  Mercury  are 

present, 
combating  the  Amazons.    Their  names  are  Andromache  and 
Lycopis. 
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Hercules  with  Nessus  and  Deianeira. 

with  lolaus  in  a  quadriga.  Minerva  and  Mercury  assist. 

Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur  (a  subject  frequently  repeated). 

carrying  away  Antiopea  in  a  quadriga.    Phorbas  and  Peirithoiis 

follow. 
(The  same  subject.)   Neptune  protects  Theseus, 
punishing  Sinis,  Pityocamptes,  and  Procrustes, 
taming  the  Marathonian  bull. 

Medea  and  Jason. 

Atalanta  receiving  the  head  of  the  boar  from  Meleager.  Peleus  and  sevep 
other  personages  are  present* 

Thetis  and  Peleus^  Pontomeda  a  Nereid,  and  Chiron,  who  is  represented 
with  human  fore-feet. 

Thetis  and  Peleus,  with  four  female  figures. 

Judgment  of  Paris. 

Dispute  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon. 

Hector  arming  for  war.  Hecuba  presents  to  him  his  armour.  Priam  and 
Paris  assist. 

Combat  for  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  Diomedes,  Ajax.  Antilochus  and 
Phcenix  are  opposed  to  Hector  and  ^neas.    Iris  is  present. 

Death  of  Troi'lus.  Achilles  presents  his  head  to  Hector,  who  is  accom- 
panied by  ^neas  and  Deiphobus ;  Minerva  and  Mercury  protect  Achilles. 

Achilles  draws  the  body  of  Hector  round  a  barrow  or  tumulus,  on  which 
is  the  ghost  (fISaiXoy)  of  Patroclus. 

Combat  for  the  body  of  Achilles,  which  is  carried  off  by  Ajax.  iEneas 
is  opposed  to  Neoptolemus,  Menelaiis  to  Paris.  Nireus  lies  dead  at  the  feet 
of  £neas. 

The  taking  of  Troy.  A  view  of  the  city  with  its  walls  and  towers,  a 
great  variety  of  personages  expressing  the  confusion  and  dismay  inherent  to 
such  a  calamity.  In  the  fore-ground,  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus  dash  the 
head  of  Astyanax  against  the  altar  of  Apollo ;  Minerva,  who  is  present,  turns 
with  horror  from  the  sight.  A  great  number  of  inscriptions  enhance  the 
merit  of  this  interesting  composition. 

Menelaiis  combating  two  Trojan  warriors. 

Two  warriors  in  a  suppliant  posture,  before  the  statue  of  Minerva  (a 
frequent  subject). 

£neas  bearing  Anchises ;  he  is  followed  by  Creiisa  and  two  of  his  sons. 
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Palamedes  and  Thersites  playing  at  dice. 

^gisthus  and  Clytemnestra  killed  by  Orestes. 

Ulysses,  tied  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  is  passing  by  the  Seirens,  who  are 
figured  as  androcephalous  birds. 

Ulysses,  under  the  belly  of  the  ram,  escapes  from  Polyphemus. 

Minos  with  Ariadne  and  Theseus. 

Love  (EPOZ)  in  a  swing  put  in  motion  by  Playfulness  (RAIAIA),  per- 
sonified by  a  female  figure. 

Ten  or  eleven  Panathenaic  amphorae,  of  the  same  form  and  with  the 
same  figure  of  Minerva,  as  that  found  at  Athens  by  Mr.  Burgon ;  they  are 
also  inscribed  TON  AGENEGEN  AGAON. 

On  the  reverse  are  representations  of  the  various  exercises  of  the  games 
at  which  the  vase  was  given  as  a  prize ;  wrestling,  boxing,  horse,  chariot,  and 
foot  races :  in  one  is  the  inscription XTAAIO  ANAPON  NIKE. 

The  names  of  painters  are  Pheidippos,  Doris,  Euthymides,  Phintias, 
Epictetos;  those  of  potters  Andocides,  ^schylos,  Euxitheos,  Hiero, 
Euphronios,  Deiniades,  Hypsis,  Nicosthenes,  Python,  Telis,  Tleson,  besides 
others  not  correctly  transcribed  in  the  catalogue. 

From  this  short  account  some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  importance  of 
the  discoveries  made.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  a  single  district  of 
ancient  Tyrrhenia  has  produced  a  number  of  painted  vases,  which  are  equal 
in  every  respect  to  those  deposited  in  the  various  collections  of  Italy  or 
Sicily  during  the  space  of  a  century.  When  they  are  made  known  by 
engravings,  it  will  be  found  that  their  value  is  not  here  overrated. 

The  vases  hitherto  described  are  all  Greek;  veith  them,  others  of  Etruscan 
manufacture  were  also  found.  They  are  different  in  every  respect  from 
the  Greek,  and  resemble  those  of  Clusium  and  other  towns  of  the  Etruscans. 
This  sort  of  pottery  was  evidently  in  use  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
indigenous  population. 

AgYLLA,   or   CiERE. 

Though  so  many  accounts  of  Italy  have  been  published,  the  interior  of 
the  country  is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  as  that  of  Greece.  An  instance  of 
this  is  afforded  by  the  town  above  named^  which  though  extremely  cele* 
brated  in  history,  and  only  twenty-two  miles  from  Rome,  has  not,  I  believe, 
been  noticed  by  any  travellers. 
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Agylla,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Romans  Caere,  was  a  Greek  city  founded 
by  Pelasgi,'  probably  Thessalians.  By  its  commerce,  it  became  in  the 
sixth  century  a  great  naval  power,  and  its  opulence  was  such  that  it  had  a 
treasury  at  Delphi.  The  assistance  which  the  Agyllseans  afforded  to  the 
Romans  after  the  destruction  of  their  city  is  well  known  ;  they  attacked  the 
Gauls  during  their  retreat,  and  recovered  the  booty  which  they  had  taken."" 
The  modem  town  of  Cervetri  (Caere  Vetus)  occupies  a  small  portion  of  the 
hill,  on  which  Agylla  or  Csere .  anciently  stood.  It  was  fortified  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  its  appearance  at  a  distance  is  very  picturesque ;  the 
interior,  however,  is  dirty  and  filthy,  and  its  miserable  hovels  form  a  contrast 
with  its  ancient  opulence  and  splendour. 

The  ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  about  five  or  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  occupied  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  all  sides  difficult  of  access, 
either  by  nature,  or  being  made  steep  by  art.  In  many  parts,  considerable 
remains  of  the  old  walls  appear :  they  were  constructed  of  tufo  blocks  two 
feet  square ;  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  is  also  discernible. 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  west,  and  separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  is  another 
hill,  three  or  four  miles  in  circumference,  which  was  destined  for  the 
burying-ground  of  the  inhabitants.  The  tombs  are  disposed  here  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  Tarquinia,  and  many  of  them  are  richly  ornamented.  There 
are  also  on  the  same  hill  two  very  large  and  many  small  barrows,  probably 
monuments  of  distinguished  personages.  No  systematic  researches  have  been 
made  here,  owing  to  the  suspicious  and  avaricious  temper  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  estate ;  but  either  accidentally  or  by  clandestine  excavations,  painted 
vases  are  frequently  found,  precisely  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  Tarquinia, 
Volcium,  and  the  other  Greek  cities  in  this  district ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  others  might  be  brought  to  light. 

A  projecting  part  of  the  hill  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  temple, 
where,  two  or  three  years  ago,  a  subterranean  chamber  was  found,  probably 
one  of  those  called  Favissce,**  which  served  as  repositories  for  objects  offered 
to  divinities,  but  which  in  lapse  of  time  had  become  useless.  Here  were  a 
great  quantity  of  terra  cotta  figures  of  all  sizes,  some  as  large  as  life,  pro* 


»  Strabo,  lib.  ▼.  pag.  219.  ^^  Strabo,  ibid.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  117. 

"  *'  Sunt  autem  qui  putant  Favissas  esse  in  Capitolio  coeliis  cisternisque  similes,  ubi  reponi 
eraot  aolita  ea,  quae  in  tempio  vetustate  erant  facta  inutilia."  Ponipeius  Festus  de  Verb. 
Signif. 
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bably  votive  offerings :  these  objects  recall  to  mind  the  fictile  statues  and 
ornaments  of  temples  used  at  Rome  before  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  which 
were  all  brought  from  Etruria. 

Near  Agylla  or  Caere,  were  several  other  Hellenic  towns,  among  others 
Alsium,  Pyrgi,  and  the  port  of  the  Agylleeans,  where  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Eilethyia  stood.  At  San  Severo,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pyrgi,  considerable 
remains  of  the  walls  of  a  fort,  or  the  peribolos  of  a  temple,  formed  of  stones 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  are  still  seen. 

About  four  miles  from  Gervetri  is  a  small  town  which  bears  also  the 
name  of  Ceri ;  and  near  it,  is  a  necropolis  of  great  antiquity,  where 
many  objects  of  art  are  found.  Similar  discoveries  have  been  made  at 
Castel  d'Asso,  probably  the  ancient  Axia,  near  Viterbo ;  at  Cossa,  the  har- 
bour of  the  Volcientes,'*  and  various  other  places  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
At  Veii  are  a  great  number  of  sepulchres  and  tumuli,  like  those  of  Tarquinia 
and  Agylla ;  and  if  researches  were  made,  monuments  of  Greek  art  would 
probably  be  obtained. 


Clusium. 

This  city,  now  called  Chiusi,  was  celebrated  from  being  the  residence  of 
Porsena,  and  the  capital  of  Etruria.  In  its  neighbourhood  a  great  number  of 
vases  of  Etruscan  fabric  have  been  lately  found  :  they  differ  from  the 
Greek  in  point  of  shape,  varnish,  quality,  design^  and  subjects :  they  are 
painted,  but  the  figures  are  in  relief  and  have  been  cast  in  a  mould ;  the  clay 
is  coarse,  of  a  dark  colour  and  not  baked ;  some  only  have  a  light  varnish 
given  by  fire ;  none  of  them  have  inscriptions.  This  discovery  is  of  the  more 
consequence,  as  vases  of  this  kind  were  previously  very  rare  and  little 
known.  The  greater  part  of  them  have  been  acquired  by  the  grand-duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  placed  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Florence,  where  accurate  en- 
gravings of  them  with  illustrations  will  be  shortly  published  by  the  learned 
and  judicious  Abb6  Zannoni,  director  of  the  gallery.  At  the  same  time  as 
these,  a  few  Greek  vases  were  also  found,  evidently  brought  from  Greek 
cities  as  objects  of  luxury  for  the  higher  orders. 

After  this  brief  account  of  the  recent  discoveries,  I  shall  offer  some  re- 

'*  '*  Cossa  VolcientiuiD,''  Plin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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marks  on  the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced  from  them.  Our  present 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  history,  literature,  and  arts  of  Etruria  is  extremely 
deficient.  Etruria  had  no  native  historians,  and  the  accounts  given  us  by 
Greek  vmters  are  full  of  contradiction  and  improbability.  In  Roman 
writers  we  find  the  same  ignorance  of  Etruscan  history  as  of  their  own. 

This  deficiency,  and  the  great  utility  of  monuments  in  supplying  the 
place  of  records,  are  strikingly  exemplified  on  the  present  occasion.  No 
mention  occurs,  except  in  geographical  writers, "  of  the  city  of  Volcium 
and  the  Volcientes,  and  no  particulars  of  their  history  have  been  pre- 
served. 

By  the  remains  newly  brought  to  light,  and  by  a  fragment  of  the 
triumphal  Fasti  fortunately  preserved  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,'*  we  discover, 
however,  that  the  Volcientes  '^  must  have  been,  during  a  long  period  of 
time,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  states  of  Etruria,  eminent  for 
their  valour  and  perseverance  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  independence ; 
and  that,  although  so  near  to  Rome,  they  continued  the  contest  with  that  in- 
vincible city  till  the  year  283  before  our  era,  when  the  greatest  part  of  Italy 
had  already  submitted  to  the  yoke.  They  were  then  deprived  of  a  portion 
of  their  territory ;  and  Cossa,  their  naval  port,  receiving  a  Roman  colony, 
they  were  precluded  from  foreign  commerce. 

What  appears  indubitable  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  most 
respectable  authorities,  is  that  Pelasgic  colonies  established  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  where  they  introduced  civilization  and  the  use  of 
letters.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a  people  called  Tyrrheni,  probably  a 
Pelasgic  tribe,  settled  in  that  part  of  the  same  country,  to  which,  from  them, 
the  name  of  Tyrrhenia  was  given  by  the  Greeks. 

Respecting  the  epoch  and  the  circumstances  of  these  colonies,  whether 
they  came  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  whether  the  Tyrrheni  migrated  from 
Lydia,  we  have  no  information  deserving  of  confidence ;  and  as  these  ques- 
tions relate  to  an  age  anterior  to  written  history,  it  is  most  probable  they 
never  will  be  resolved. 


"'  See  Note  8. 

*♦ VNCANIVS.  TI.  F.  TI.  N.  COS...  E  VVLSINIENSIBVS  ET 

VVLCIENTIBVS.  AN.  CDLXXIII. 

''  The  Volcentes  of  Lu6aaia  were  probably  a  branch  of  the  same  people,  which  settled 
there  when  the  Tyrrhenians  were  in  possession  of  Campania. 
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Without  engaging,  therefore,  in  any  discussion  of  the  various  systems 
advanced  by  the  moderns  on  this  subject,  I  shall  only  observe  that  no 
historical  foundation  appears  for  the  opinion  of  a  learned  writer,  who  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Etruscans,  and  supposes  the  latter 
to  have  been  a  people  entirely  different,  who  expelled  the  former  at  an 
early  period.  Hence  he  infers,  that  if  Greek  authors  give  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rhenians to  the  Etruscans,  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  these  last  having 
taken  possession  of  Tyrrhenia,  and  become  masters  of  those  Tyrrhenians 
who  remained  in  their  homes  after  the  conquest.'* 

All  historical  evidence  is  contradictory  of  such  an  hypothesis,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  no  distinction  of  the  kind  existed  ;  the  names 
Jltrusci  and  Tusci  being  merely  corruptions  by  the  Romans  of  Tyrrheni  or 
Tyrseni. 

From  either  of  these  denominations,  {Thpfrr^vo)  or  Tup^voi,)  but  most  pro- 
bably from  the  latter,  the  form  Ti^pr^a-xoi  is  easily  obtained.  The  termina- 
tion in  (rxoi  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  with  whom 
the  Tyrrhenians  had  so  much  affinity.  We  find  it  accordingly  in  the  names 
of  Bromiscus,  Drabescus,  Doriscus,  Myrgiscus,  and  other  towns  in  Thrace, 
which  was  the  early  seat  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  where  their  language  was 
longest  retained.  Many  instances  of  it  are  also  observable  in  Italy,  as  in 
the  names  of  Opsci,  Volsci,  Falisci,  Gravisca,  &c.  From  Tu/?r^<rxoi  the  La- 
tins formed  Trusci,  or  with  the  E  prefix  Etrusciy  and  by  subsequent  altera- 
tions Turn  and  Thusci.  At  the  same  time  the  name  of  the  country,  Tyr- 
rhenia, was  changed  into  Etruria  and  Tuscia.  Many  analogous  examples 
occur  of  the  alterations  which  names  experienced  in  passing  from  the  Greek 
to  the  Latin  language ;  it  suffices  to  mention  ^Okim)  into  Opsci  and  Osci, 
IJoiTii^via  into  Paistanum  and  Paestum,  and  iJoXuSiux)}^  into  Poloces  and 
Pollux. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  the  reader  is  requested  to  keep  in  view  the 
synonymy  of  the  terms  Tyrrhenian  and  Etruscan  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
recall  to  mind  what  has  been  previously  stated,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  who 
inhabited  that  part  of  Italy  called  Tyrrhenia,  were  composed  of  various 
peoples,  of  different  origin,  manners,  and  language. 

'^  Niebuhr,  History  of  Rome,  182B.  vol.  i.  page  32.  The  learned  author  (page  92)  repeats 
the  assertion,  and  adds,  that  the  Etruscans  had  no  more  title  to  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians, 
than  the  English  to  that  of  Britons,  or  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  that  of  Mexicans  and  Pe* 
ruvians. 
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To  discrimiDate  them  severally  would  however  be  foreign  to  the  present 
purpose,  and  only  tend  to  create  confusion.  It  will  be  sufficient  therefore 
to  divide  them  into  two  classes  :  1.  the  Greek  colonists  and  their  descen- 
dants ;  2.  the  indigenous  population,  probably  Umbri,  who  occupied  the 
country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Greek  colonists,  and  who  remained  in  it 
after  the  Greek  population  had  been  exhausted  by  wars  or  compelled  to 
emigrate.  In  the  remarks  which  follow,  for  want  of  a  better  nomen- 
clature, I  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  term  of  Hellenic,  or  Greek-Tyrrhe- 
nians, when  speaking  of  the  former ;  whilst  I  give  the  name  of  Umbro- 
Tyrrhenians  to  the  latter. 

Among  the  numerous  inferences  deducible  from  the  late  discoveries,  I 
shall  at  present  confine  myself  to  notice  the  following  : 

I.  That  in  the  S.  E.  parts  of  the  country,  called  Tyrrhenia  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Etruria  by  the  Romans,  an  extensive  territory,  included  between  the 
Tiber,  the  Arminia,  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  the  sea,  was  inhabited  during  a 
period  of  about  250  years,  (from  the  year  600  to  the  year  350  before  our 
era,)  by  a  people  whose  language,  arts,  literature,  institutions,  and  religion, 
were  pure  Hellenic. 

This  fact  is  attested  to  the  fullest  extent  by  the  works  of  art  found  there, 
especially  the  fictile  vases,  which,  though  supposed  by  many  antiquaries  to 
have  been  imported  from  Sicily  and  Magna  Graecia,  were  undoubtedly  (with 
some  exceptions)  manufactured  in  this  district.  It  coincides,  moreover, 
with  the  testimony  of  historians  respecting  the  settlements  made  in  this  part 
of  Tyrrhenia  by  the  Pelasgi  and  other  Greek  colonies ;  and  is  further  con- 
firmed by  reference  to  the  names  of  the  principal  cities  within  the  district 
in  question ;  Agylla  or  Caere,  Tarquinia  (T^;fiVa),  Faleria  (Aleria),  Falisci 
(Alisci,  from  Alos),  Pyrgos,  Alsium  (^Aj^troi),  Gravisca  (Graia),  Volcium 
(Olyca  or  lolcos),  Cossa,*^  Veii  ('HAv),  all  Hellenic,  but  principally  from 
those  parts  which  were  the  seat  of  the  Pelasgi. 

Of  the  vases  in  question,  some  are  of  the  earliest  kind,  usually  called 
Egyptian,  because  imitated  from  those  of  Egypt,  which  were  brought  by 
the  Phoanicians,  who  at  an  early  period  carried  on  a  considerable  trade  with 


'^  Or  Cosa.  The  name  of  this  city  may  be  derived  from  Thrace.  The  coins,  with  the 
inscription  KAZX1N»  struck  by  Brutus  in  that  country,  previously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
show  the  existence  of  a  place  of  this  name  in  Thrace. 
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Italy  and  Spain ;  some  of  the  archaic  Greek  /style ;  whilst  others  indicate 
the  period  when  the  arts  had  attained  to  the  highest  perfection. 

Hence  we  may  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  the  arts  by  the  same  steps  as 
in  Greece  itself;  a  proof  of  the  continual  intercourse  of  the  colonies  with  the 
parent  country.  The  treasury  of  the  Agyllaeans  at  Delphi,  the  relations  of 
Tarquinia  with  Corinth,  the  extensive  commerce  and  alliances  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  all  attest  this  intercourse. 

II.  At  the  early  period  of  the  first  settlements  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Italy, 
they  could  not  have  introduced  into  it  the  fine  arts,  which  did  not  yet  exist 
in  the  country  whence  they  migrated.  Their  introduction  may,  therefore, 
be  ascribed,  more  probably,  to  the  Corinthian  colony  under  Demaratus. 

It  appears,  however,  that  other  Greek  colonies  established  themselves  at 
various  periods  in  this  district,  and  contributed  to  its  civilization.  Among 
them,  were  probably  Athenians  and  Chalcidians,  two  people,  who  jointly 
or  separately  formed  so  many  settlements  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  opinidn  may  be  alleged : — 

1 .  The  dialect  of  the  inscriptions  of  the  greatest  number  of  vases,  shows 
the  influence  of  a  people  of  Ionian  origin,  whereas  we  should  expect  to 
find  the  -flSolic  dialect  chiefly  employed  by  colonies  of  Thessalian  and 
Pelasgic  descent. 

2.  The  vases  with  the  inscription,  TON  A0ENEeEN  AGAON,  evidently 
imitated  from  the  Panathenaic  amphorae,  show  the  existence  of  Athenian 
institutions  among  the  Volcientes.  Similar  amphorae  have  been  found  also 
at  Nola.  The  great  resemblance,  indeed,  which  many  of  the  vases  of  Vol- 
cium  bear  to  those  of  Nola,  and  some  with  the  same  names  of  artists  and 
potters,  showing  them  to  have  been  of  the  same  manufactures,  proves  the 
great  connexion  existing  between  the  Nolani  and  Volcientes,  and  which 
resulted  as  well  from  the  Tyrrhenians  having  been  for  a  long  time  masters 
of  Campania,  as  from  a  common  origin.'' 

3.  A  great  proportion  of  the  names  of  artists  and  proprietors  inscribed  on 
the  vases  of  Volcium,  are  Athenian,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list  given. 

4.  The  story  of  the  migration  of  Malaeotis,  a  Tyrrhenian  king,  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cossa  to  Attica,  and  various  other  accounts  of  the  same 


18  Strabo,  lib.  y.  page  224.  The  author  of  the  history  of  Cuma  asserted,  that  the  Abo- 
rigines from  Athens,  after  making  some  stay  at  Sicyon  and  Thespia,  passed  into  Italy,  Pomp. 
Feslus,  voc<  Roma, 
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kind,  however  improbable,  seem  derived  from  some  relation  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Tyrrhenians. 

>  III.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Gireek  mohnments  under  consideration,  are 
of  an  early  style,  and  anterior  to  the  94th  Olympiad,  or  the  year  400  before 
our  era.  Those  of  a  later  age  are  in  much  less  proportion^  and  probably,  none 
are  miCM'e  recent  than  the  year  350,  or  at  the  utmost  300,  B.  C  About  the 
same  time  the  .Greek  language  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  superseded  by  that 
of  the  indigenous  population,  usually  called  Etruscan.  ^ 
;  These  circumstances  coincide  with  the  'd^ccount  of  historians.  In  the 
sixth,  and  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  the  prosperity  of 
the  Tyrrheni  was  at  its  highest  point.  It  then  began  to  decline;  they  lost 
gradually  their  maritime  superiority,  and  were  deprived  of  their  possessions 
in  Campania.  In  453  B.  C.  the  Syracusans  took  the  island  of  ^thalia,  and 
committed  great  ravages  in  Tyrrhenia  :  in  445  the  Tyrrheni  were  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Hiero  before  Cuma ;  and  in  438  Capua  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Samnites.  In  395,  Veii,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  confederacy,  was  taken.  The  invasions  and  ravages  of  the  Gauls 
in  403,  and  388  when  they  burnt  Rome,  the  long  and  sanguinary  wars  with 
the  Romans,  internal  divisions,  and  great  luxury  and  corruption,''  were  the 
causes  of  the  farther  decline  of  Tyrrhenia  in  the  fourth  century. 

The  power,  and  probably  the  greatest  part  of  the  land,  was  possessed  by 
the  Greek  colonists,  either  by  right  of  conquest,  or  by  the  influence  which 
superior  knowledge  and  civilization  always  confer ;  and  the  condition  of  the 
indigenous  population  which  remained  was  probably  similar  to  that  of  serfs, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  English  after  the  Norman  conquest. 

As  in  ancient  republics  those  who  had  property  were  almost  exclusively 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  country,  the  Greek  population  must  have 
been  gradually  reduced  in  numbers  and  finally  exhausted,  amidst  the  many 
calamities  which  assailed  them  on  every  side. 

Neglecting  learning  and  the  arts,  their  attention,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  war ;  and  though  often  defeated, 
we  find  them  renewing  the  contest  with  great  obstinacy  and  valour,  till, 
pressed  on  every  side,  they  were  at  length  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  Rome  in  281. 

'^  The  licentious  representations  on  some  of  the  vases  of  this  people,  justify,  unfortunately, 
too  well  the  imputation  of  immorality  and  corruption,  which  some  ancient  authors  have 
attributed  to  the  Tyrrhenians.    Athenaeus,  lib.  xii.  page  617. 
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IV.  The  great  question  relating  to  Tyrrhenian  or  Etruscan  art,  may  be 
now  considered  as  fully  resolved.  The  numerous  monuments  which  have 
been  recently  brought  to  light  in  the  south  of  Etruria  are  pure  Greek,  simi- 
lar in  every  essential  point  to  those  of  Sicily,  Magna  Graecia,  and  Greece 
itself.  As  the  iEginetan,  Ionian,  or  Sicilian  schools  are  esteemed  branches 
of  the  Greek,  and  called  by  that  name,  so  is  the  Tyrrhenian.  To  call  it 
differently  would  be  the  same  as  to  give  the  name  of  Indian,  or  American, 
to  the  productions  of  European  artists,  because  executed  in  those  countries. 

The  indigenous  or  Umbro-Tyrrhenian  population  cultivated  also  the  arts ; 
but  their  proficiency  was  very  limited,  and  their  productions,  though  offer- 
ing some  characteristic  peculiarities,  are  evident  but  inferior  imitations  of 
the  Greek  school.  The  difference  appears  most  clearly  in  comparing  their 
respective  productions.  The  elegance  of  shape,  the  beauty  of  design  and 
manufacture  of  the  former,  contrast  with  the  rudeness  and  coarseness  of  the 
latter,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fine  Dresden  or  Sevres  porcelain,  with 
the  pottery  in  ordinary  use. 

The  erroneous  opinion  entertained  hitherto  on  the  subject,  originated 
with  the  Romans.  As  all  the  monuments  and  works  of  art  at  Rome  were 
derived  from  the  neighbouring  country  Tyrrhenia,  and  executed  by 
Tyrrhenian  artists,  it  is  natural  they  should  have  been  called  by  that  name : 
and  as  most  of  these  productions  were  of  an  archaic  and  rigid  style,  the 
Romans,  who,  even  in  later  times,  paid  little  attention  to  questions  of  this 
nature,  considered  this  style  as  peculiar  to  Tyrrhenia  or  Etruria.  All 
the  works  of  art  which  came  to  Rome,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  and 
Asia,  being  of  a  more  recent  style,  confirmed  the  Romans  in  the  opinion 
that  the  archaic  manner  was  peculiar  to  the  Tyrrhenians ;  and  we  may  infer 
from  a  passage  of  Pliny,*'  that  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  believe,  that  the 
statues  of  an  early  style  which  they  saw  in  Greece,  were  made  in  Tyrrhenia. 

V.  Various  questions  here  present  themselves. 

In  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  Greek  cities,  where  the  arts  of  painting, 
modelling,  and  architecture  were  carried  to  such  perfection,  and  where 
literature  must  have  been  cultivated  (since  they  evidently  possessed  the 
writings  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  with  many  of  the  mythological  and  cyclical 


^1  "  Signa  quoque  Tuscani^a  per  terras  dispersa,  quae  in  Etruria  factitata  noB  est  dubiiini." 
Piin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  16. 
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poets  now  lost) ;  whence  comes  it  that  these  cities  did  not,  like  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily ,  produce  historians,  poets,  legislators,  or  any 
other  eminent  men,  whose  names  should  have  been  transmitted  to  us  ? 

To  what  causes  are  we  to  attribute  the  want  of  coinage  among  a  Greek 
people  whose  naval  power  and  commerce  were  so  extensive  ?  Among  the 
cities  of  a  different  origin,  Populonium  **  alone  struck  silver  coins.  Vola- 
terra  had  cast  coins  of  brass,  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the 
Umbrians;*'  but  are  not  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  year  300  before  our 
era.     To  what  causes  must  be  attributed  such  anomalies  ? 

To  prevent  any  misconception,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  the 
preceding  observations  apply,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  district  situated 
within  the  limits  specified  ;  and  that,  for  the  present,  we  do  not  yet  possess 
sufficient  means  of  information  respecting  the  other  parts  of  Tyrrhenia. 

From  the  connexion  which  must  always  exist  between  conterminous 
states,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  power,  it  is  impossible  that  Rome 
should  not  have  experienced  the  influence  of  such  powerful  neighbours  as 
the  Tyrrhenians ;  and  the  present  inquiry  derives  additional  interest  from 
the  light  it  reflects  on  a  question  so  much  discussed. 

The  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  the  first  centuries  of  that  celebrated 
city,  are  generally,  and  justly,  esteemed  fabulous  or  romantic.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  had  no  annals ;  or  if  any  existed,  they  were  destroyed  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls. 

In  the  absence  of  historical  records,  monuments  of  art,  if  rightly  con- 
sulted,*^ may  afford  us  much  information ;  and  removing  in  some  degree  the 


«s 


Populonium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek  colony ;  and  it  is  probably  with  a  view 
to  its  different  origin  that  Strabo  calls  it  the  only  Tyrrhenian  city  near  the  sea.  Otherwise,  he 
would  have  overlooked  Cossa,  Oravisca,  Pyrgi,  Alsium,  and  Pisa.     Lib.  y.  page  223. 

*'  Brass  coins,  on  the  Roman  model  of  the  As  and  its  divisions,  are  found  of  Tuder  and  Igu- 
vium  in  TJmbria,  and  of  Hadria  and  Asculum  in  Picenum,  besides  many  without  inscriptions, 
and  consequently  uncertain.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  where  these  last  are  usually 
found,  and  thus  to  discover  the  place  of  their  origin.  Hitherto,  this  class  of  coins  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to. 

^  The  writers  of  Roman  history  who  refer  occasionally  to  the  testimony  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, display,  in  general,  a  great  want  of  judgment  and  criticism.  Dionysius,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  relied  on  the  credulity  of  his  readers,  when  he  alleges  monuments  of  such  noto- 
rious falsehood,  as  tripods,  craters,  and  pateras  inscribed  with  ancient  characters,  and  dedicated 
in  various  temples  by  iEneas,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  41.  45.  &c.    Polybius,  usually  so  judicious,  was 
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mysterious  veil  which  conceals  the  origin  and  infancy  of  the  eternal  city, 
they  may  disclose  to  us  facts  unknown  to  the  Romans  themselves,  when, 
in  the  days  of  their  prosperity  and  power,  they  endeavoured  to  investigate 
their  early  history,  and  the  steps  by  which  they  gradually  rose,  till  they 
became  sovereigns  of  the  world. 

That  Rome  was  a  city  of  Tyrrhenian  origin,  or,  at  least,  subject  for  a  long 
period  of  time  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  is  a  fact  that  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  we  consider  that  this  nation  occupied  not  only  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  but  were  masters  of  Latium  and  Campania.  Many  traditions 
existed  of  this  ancient  state  of  subjection,  and  induced  Dionysius,*^  and 
other  writers,  to  consider  Rome  as  a  Greek  city. 

The  formation  of  the  primitive  Latin  language  from  the  .^lic  Greek, 
and  the  existence  of  so  many  Greek  customs  and  institutions  at  Rome, 
confirm  the  opinion  in  question.  Hence  too,  it  is  probable,  that  the  fables 
of  the  arrival  of  Evander  and  iEneas  **  in  Latium,  and  of  the  Trojan  origin  of 
the  Romans,  are  of  ancient  date,  and  were  not  introduced,  as  is  generally 
asserted,  after  the  conquest  of  Greece. 

Perhaps,  what  is  called  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  may  have  been 
nothing  else  than  the  emancipation  of  Rome  from  its  subjection  to  the 
Tyrrhenians.  But,  even  after  acquiring  independence,  still,  owing  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  people  so  highly  civilized,  the  Romans  could  not  have 
been  in  that  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism  usually  attributed  to  them, 
but  must  have  had  some  notions  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  especially 
when  it  is  considered  how  many  Tyrrhenians  came  and  settled  at  Rome.*^ 


certainly  imposed  upon,  when  he  cites  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  year  508  A.  C.  This  document  was  a  forgery ;  or  if  genuine,  of  a  much  later 
date  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by  Polybius^  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 

^^  Dionysius,  lib.  i.  cap.  23.  It  has  been  objected,  that  if  Rome  was  a  Greek  city,  whence 
comes  it  that  no  painted  fictile  yases,  characteristic  of  such  an  origin,  haye  been  found  there  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  city  being  gradually 
extended,  all  the  tombs  contained  within  the  new  pomc&ria  were  removed,  because  it  was 
esteemed  inauspicious  to  suffer  the  dead  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  a  city.  Thus  at  Capua 
and  Corinth,  the  ancient  tombs  were  opened  and  their  contents  removed,  when  Roman  colonies 
were  sent  there  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar. 

s6  It  is  deserving  of  attention,  that  subjects  relating  to  MneBB  are  not  uncommon  on  the 
vases  of  Tyrrhenia,  and  of  Campania  where  Capua  was  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  him* 

ST  The  Tuscus  Yicus,  so  called  after  the  Etruscans.     Yarro,  lib.  iv.  6. 
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Of  this  influence  ^  on  Roman  literature,  all  traces  hawever  have  dis- 
appeared. When  emancipated  from  the  Tyrrhenians,  the  Romans,  either 
hy  conquests  or  alliances,  became  more  connected  with  the  Latins,  Sabines, 
and  other  Italian  tribes,  who,  settling  at  Rome  in  great  numbers,  and 
admitted  as  citizens,  gradually  corrupted  its  institutions,  customs,  and 
language. 

But  of  the  influence  of  the  Tyrrhenians  on  the  arts  at  Rome,  many  instances 
may  be  alleged.  Pliny  has  described  numerous  objects  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, of  an  early  age,  preserved  in  his  time  in  that  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities. 
A  brass  statue  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium  was  so  ancient,  that  it  was 
ascribed  to  Evander  ;**  and  a  Janus  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Numa.  Tyrrhenian  figures  in  brass  were  seen  in  many  cities ;  and  two 
thousand  statues  of  this  metal  were  said  to  have  been  found  in  Volsinium.^ 

The  art  of  modelling  in  clay  was  peculiarly  cultivated  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 
who,  at  that  time,  had  not  worked  any  quarries  of  marble.  The  statue  of 
Jupiter,  placed  in  the  Capitol  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  made  by  Turianus, 
a  Tyrrhenian  artist  from  Fregenae,'"*  was  of  clay,  as  well  as  the  quadrigsB  on 
the  summit  of  the  temple.  Almost  all  the  statues  and  ornaments  in  the  an- 
cient temples  at  Rome,  were  of  the  same  material,  and  many  of  the  greatest 
beauty.^^ 


^  **  Fuiflse  autem  statuariam  artem  familiarem  Italiae  quoque  et  Tetustam,  indicant  Hercules, 
ab  Evandro  sacratus,  ut  produnt,  in  Foro  Boario. — Praeterea,  Janus  geminus  a  Numa  rege 
dicatus : — signa  quoque  Tuscanica  per  terras  dispersa,  quse  in  Etruria  factitatanon  estdubium." 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxiy.  cap.  16. 

<9  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ibid. 

^  **  Preeterea  elaboratam  banc  artem  (plasticen)  Italiee,  et  maxime  Etruriee :  Turianum 
a  Fregellis  accitum,  cui  locaret  Tarquinius  Priscus  effigiem  Joyis  in  Capitolio  dicandam. 
Fictilem  eum  fuisse  et  ideo  miniari  solitum  :  fictiles  in  fastigio  templi  ejus  quadrigas,  de  quibus 
s»pe  diximus.  Durant  etiam  nunc  plerisque  in  locb  talia  simulacra.  Fastigia  quidem  templo- 
rum  etiam  in  Urbe  crebra,  et  municipib,  mira  cslatura.''  Plin.  H  ist.  Nut.  lib.  xxxy.  cap.  45. 
46.  In  tbe  first  of  these  passages,  there  is  certainly  a  fault  of  Pliny,  or  of  his  copyists ;  and 
we  should  read  Fregenii,  which  was  in  Etruria,  instead  of  FregtUii,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  near 
the  Liris. 

'1  It  may  be  added,  that  many  of  the  coins  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  Campania  and  Sam- 
nium,  struck  about  the  year  300  A.  C.  are  of  fine  workmanship,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Greek  cities.  The  first  denarii  coined  at  Rome  are  also  much  superior  to  those  of  a  Hter 
period* 
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At  Ardea,  Caere,  and  Lanuvium,  pictures,  which  Pliny  calls  older  than 
Rome,  were  preserved  in  temples.'* 

What  these  various  productions  of  the  arts  must  have  been,  we  may  infer, 
with  great  certainty,  from  objects  of  the  same  nature  discovered  at  Csere, 
Tarquinia,  and  other  neighbouring  cities,  which  are  precisely  those  whence 
the  productions  alluded  to  by  Pliny  were  originally  brought  to  Rome. 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  a  city  where  such  objects  of  art  were 
esteemed  and  preserved,  could  not  have  been  entirely  barbarous. 

But  civilization  has  its  vicissitudes,  arising  sometimes  from  political  cir- 
cumstances, at  other  times  from  moral  causes.  When  learning  and  the  arts 
had  ceased  to  be  cultivated  in  Etruria,  they  declined  also  at  Rome,  which 
relapsed  into  a  state  of  relative  barbarism,  from  whence  it  did  not  emerge 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Greece. 

The  subject  under  consideration  is  ample,  and  would  lead  to  discussions  of 
much  greater  length  than  are  suited  to  the  present  occasion.  There  are  also 
some  points  not  stated  here,  on  which  further  information  is  requisite, 
before  they  can  be  submitted  to  the  Society ;  but  we  may  hope,  that  the 
researches  which  are  still  continuing,  will  be  attended  with  the  same 
favourable  results  as  those  which  have  already  been  made,  and  that  they 
will  gradually  afford  new  light  on  questions  of  such  great  and  extensive 
interest. 


^*  **  Jam  enim  absoluta  erat  pictura  etiam  in  Italia.  Exstant  certe  hodieque  antiquiores 
Urbe  picturae  Ardeae  in  asdibus  sacris;  similiter  Lanuvii.  Durant  et  Casre,  antiquiores  et 
ipsa.''  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  cap.  6.  '^  Plastae  laudatissimi  Damophilus  et  Gorgasus, 
iidemque  pictores,  qui  Cereris  aedem  Romae  ad  Circum  Maximum  utroque  genere  artis  suae 
excoluerunt,  yersibus  inscriptis  Oraec^.  Ante  banc  aedem  Tuscanica  omnia  in  aedibus  fuisse, 
auctor  est  M.  Vano."    Idem,  cap.  45. 


III.    On  a  Fictile  Vase,  representing  the  Contest  between   Hercules  and  the 
AckeloUs.     JSy  James  MiLLiNGEN,  Esq.  Royal  Associate. 


Read  January  6th,  1830. 


On  a  fonner  occasion  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  the  design  of  an  ancient  coin  of  Metapontum,  com- 
memorative of  public  games  celebrated  in  that  city  in  honour  of  the 
Acheloiis.  *  This  curious  and  hitherto  unique  numismatic  monument, 
which  illustrates  various  passages  of  Sophocles.  Strabo,  and  other  ancient 
authors,  afforded  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of  offering  some  remarks 
on  the  different  forms  which  ancient  artists  attributed  to  Rivers;  and  more 
particularly  on  the  figure  of  an  Androcephalous  Bull,  so  frequently  repre- 
sented on  coins  and  other  works  of  art. 

This  figure,  the  object  of  so  much  controversy,  and  generally  supposed 
by  modern  antiquaries*  to  represent  Bacchus  Hebon,  I  considered  as  the 
personification  of  a  river,  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who  first 
discussed  the  question. 


■  Read  February  16, 1846.  Printed  in  TraDMctiona  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
LoDdon,  1827.     Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  142. 

*  Eckhell.  Doctriaa  Numorum  Vetenim,  Tom.  i.  p.  129,  aeqq.  Visconti,  Muaeo  Pio  Ciem. 
Tom.  V.  p.  18.  Lanzi,  Dei  Vasi  Antichidipinti,  Fireaze,  1806.  p.  172.  R.  P.  Knight's 
Inquiry  into  tbe  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art,  London,  1818:  sect.  28. 
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In  confirmation  of  the  arguments  alleged  in  my  preceding  Memoir  in 
favour  of  this  opinion^  I  have  now  to  offer  to  the  Society  thecopy  of  a  most 
interesting  painting,  taken  from  a  fictile  Vase,  lately  found  at  Girgenti,  the 
ancient  Agrigentum ;  a  city  celebrated  for  its  splendour,  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  its  inhabitants,  whose  taste  for  the  arts  is  attested  by  the  many 
precious  remains  of  sculpture  and  painting  frequently  discovered  amongst 
its  ruins.  • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  subject  of  this  composition,  is  the  contest 
between  Hercules  and  the  Acheloiis,  for  the .  possession  of  Dei'aneira, 
previously  betrothed  to  the  Acheloiis  by  her  father  (Eneus,  king  of 
Calydon. 

Hercules  appears  with  his  usual  attributes,  a  club,  and  the  skin  of  the 
Cithaeronian  lion,  which  he  has  put  on,  and  which  serves  instead  of  a 
cuirass  and  helmet,  in  the  manner  described  by  ApoUodorus,  * 

The  Acheloiis  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  bull  with  a  human  head,  as 
on  the  coins  of  Acamania  and  ^tolia ;  a  stream  of  water  flowing  from  his 
mouth,  indicates  specially  a  river.  Unable  to  resist  the  superior  strength 
of  his  adversary,  he  seems  on  the  point  of  yielding  the  prize  contested  for. 
One  of  his  horns  is  already  broken,  and  lying  on  the  ground  ;  he  is  severely 
wounded,  and  the  stream  which  issues  from  his  mouth  is  red  with 
blood. 

The  circumstances  expressed  by  the  author  of  the  painting,  correspond 
perfectly  with  those  described  by  ancient  writers.  According  to  Apollo- 
dorus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  others,  *  the  Acheloiis  assumed  on  this 
occasion  the  form,  of  a  bull.  Sophocles  *  describes  him  as  taking,  among 
other  metamorphoses,  the  same  figure.  In  all  accounts,  Hercules  breaks 
one  of  the  horns  of  his  adversary  ;  to  whom,  according  to  some  traditions, 
he  restored  it  in  exchange  for  the  horn  of  Amalthaea,  *  which  he  gave  to 
(Eneus  as  a  present,  (f Svov,)  in  return  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 


^  T^v  fikv  hopav  ij/i^iiaaro,  rf  xd^fiari  ik  l^iitraro  Kopvdi,     Lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  11. 
^  ApoUodorus,  lib.  ii.  cap.    vii.   5.      Hyginus,   Fab.   31.       Diodorus    Siculus^  lib.  iv. 
cap.  34.  35. 
^  Trachiniai,  ver.  11. 
^  ApoUodorus,  loc.  cit.     Strabo,  lib.  x.  p.  458. 
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The  female  figure  standing  behind  Hercules  is  probably  De'ianeira, 
object  and  prize  of  the  contest.  She  is  attired  with  an  ample  mantle, 
which  covers  her  head  in  lieu  of  a  veil :  she  holds  a  sceptre,  emblem  of 
her  regal  descent.  In  the  Trachiniai  of  Sophocles,  ^  De'ianeira,  bewailing 
her  misfortunes,  says  that  she  was  present  at  the  fierce  contest,  but  so 
much  overwhelmed  by  terror,  that  she  was  senseless,  and  unable  to 
describe  it. 

Kal  rpdror  /tkr  av  it6vbi¥ 
Ohtc  &v  htelwoifi*'  (oh  yap  olby  &XX*  6ffru  ^v 
QaxAp  iirapfi^  r^s  04ac,  Bb*  ar  Xiyot. 
'Eyit  yap  iff/i^y  hnr€w\rfyfiiyii  f6fif. 

The  combat  between  Hercules  and  the  Acheloiis,  an  event  of  which  no 
votive  representation  has  hitherto  been  published^  ®  was  anciently  figured 
by  Bathycles,  on  the  throne  of  Apollo,  at  Amyclae,  a  work  of  a  very  early 
age.^  In  the  treasury  of  the  Megareans,  at  Elis, "  was  a  group  of  small 
statues  of  cedar,  inlaid  or  ornamented  with  gold,  representing  Hercules 
combating  Acheloiis.  Jupiter  and  Deianeira  were  present ;  Mars  appeared 
on  the  side  of  Acheloiis,  and  Minerva  afforded  her  protection  to  the  Theban 
hero.  ^ 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  here,  that  in  the  figure  of  the  Acheloiis  we 
have  a  proof  that  a  similar  figure  with  a  stream  issuing  from  its  mouth, 
a  common  type  of  the  coins  of  Aluntium  in  Sicily, "  is  the  river  Chydas, 
which  flowed  near  that  city,  and  that  it  is  not,  as  M.  Avellino  supposes,  ** 
allusive  to  the  bull  which,  according  to  Nonnus,  was  sent  by  Juno,  and 
which  occasioned  the  death  of  Ampelus. 

In  addition  to  the  present  monument,  I  beg  to  offer  drawings  from  two 
ancient  gems,  which  relate  to  the  same  subject.      They  are  of  an  early 

T  Vera.  21.  24. 

®  The  monuments  which  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  representing  this  fable  are  of 
Hercules  and  the  Cretan  Bull,  or  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur. 

9  Ilero/iirai  Koi  ^  irpof  *Ax<Xt>ov  *HfMi«X<ovs  iraXi|.     Pausanias,  lib.  iii.  cap.  18. 

From  this  description  it  may  be  inferred  that  Hercules  was  wrestling  with  the  Achelous, 
perhaps  in  the  same  attitude  as  in  the  engraved  gem,  No.  1. 

10  Panaanias,  lib.  vi.  cap.  19. 

>^  Torremuzza,  SicUise  Veteres  Nummi,  Tab.  xiv.  fig.  9.  10. 11. 

A<  Vide  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Tom.  i.  Part  i.  p.  150. 
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style,  probably  engraved  on  scarabus,  and  hitherto  unpublished.  In  one 
we  see  the  Acheloiis  figured  as  a  man,  with  the  horns  only  of  a  bull, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  coin  of  Metapontum,  represented 
in  my  former  Memoir.  In  the  other  the  river  god  appears,  as  in  the  paint- 
ing we  are  now  considering,  as  a  humanized  bull,  which  Hercules  is 
strangling  in  his  arms. '' 

These  gems,  of  an  early  epoch,  afford  another  proof  of  the  liberty  taken 
by  ancient  artists  in  varying  the  forms  of  what  may  be  called  allegorical 
personages.  Thus  the  Harpies  and  the  Sirens  sometimes  appear  simply  as 
winged  females,  and  at  other  times  with  the  upper  part  only  human,  and 
the  lower  part,  or  even  the  body,  of  birds.**  Hence  we  must  not  be  surprised 
if  on  Sicilian  coins,  particularly  those  of  Catanea  and  Gelas,  rivers  appear 
under  different  forms,  sometimes  as  a  bull,  sometimes  as  the.  Acheloiis,  and 
frequently  as  a  young  man  with  horns  on  the  forehead. 

A  fictile  vase  in  the  collection  of  the  Duke  de  Blacas,  affords  a  subject 
which  has  great  reference  to  that  under  consideration.  A  bull  with  a 
human  head  is  standing  near  a  fountain :  on  his  back  a  female  figure  is 
seated,  holding  a  vase,  A  male  winged  figure  placed  above,  presents  her 
with  a  wreath  and  apple.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fountain  is  another 
female  figure,  holding  a  mirror  and  a  libatory  vase.  The  Androcephalous 
figure  is,  in  all  probability,  a  river,**  and  the  female  seated  on  him  a  nymph, 
characterised  by  a  vase  or  urn,  the  usual  attribute  of  fountains  and  rivers. 

I  regret  to  be  unable  to  offer  a  copy  of  this  interesting  subject,  but  hope 
it  will  soon  be  made  public,  with  the  whole  collection  of  its  possessor. 

Since  my  preceding  Memoir  relating  to  the  present  question  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society,  M.  Avellino  has  published  a  new  edition  of  his 
Dissertation  on  the  subject,'*  with  various  additional  arguments. 

The  learned  author  premises  by  stating  **  that  from  what  had  been 
'*  previously  said,  it  might  perhaps  appear  that  all  doubts  respecting  the 
"  signification  of  the  Androcephalous  Bull  are  not  entirely  removed.     Be- 


"  Vide  supra,  Not.  &. 

^*  Vide  Millingen,  Antient  Unedited  Monuments,  Series  1.  p.  30. 

1^  In  a  bas-relief,  dedicated  to  the  Nymphs  in  a  grotto  of  the  island  of  Paros,  the  river  god 
is  figured  with  the  horns  of  a  bull.     Stuart,  Antiq.  of  Athens,  Tom.  iv.  pi.  51. 

16  Oposcoli  Diversi  di  F.  M.  Avellino,  etc.  etc.  Napoli,  1826.  Volume  Primo,  p.  81,  seqq. 
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'^  cause,  though  the  authority  of  ancient  writers  and  monuments  may  be 
'•  adduced  in  favour  of  Bacchus,  yet  we  must  confess  that,  independently 
**  of  the  arguments  alleged  by  many  archseolc^sts,  the  coins  of  the 
'^  Acarnanians  are  in  favour  of  the  Acheloiis  and  of  rivers. 

'*  Hence,  though  we  are  disposed  to  adopt  rather  the  former  of  these  two 
**  opinions,  we  are  nevertheless  persuaded  that  it  must  be  considered,  as 
**  Eckhell  has  qualified  it,  as  merely  probable  {yerisimile.) 

"  If  then  it  is  useless  to  recur  to  the  testimony  of  authors,  let  us  try  if 
**  with  the  assistance  of  the  coins  themselves  we  may  obtain  means  to 
**  fortify,  in  some  degree,  our  conjecture.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  end  is 
"  attained  by  those  among  the  coins  of  Naples  which  present  the  fore- 
**  part  only  of  the  Androcephalous  animal  with  a  star  impressed  on  its 
"  side. 

^'  This  star  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mere  accessory  symbol,  like  those 
''  of  the  mint  or  of  magistrates  usually  seen  in  the  field  of  coins,  but  it  is 
''  placed  on  the  bull  itself,  as  indicating  a  peculiar  emblem  or  attribute. 

''  If  this  is  admitted  by  the  reader,  two  consequences  arise  in  favour  of 
**  our  opinion  ;  1st,  that  the  figure  cannot  represent  a  river,  since  the  star 
"  would  in  that  case  be  an  emblem  wholly  unsuitable ;  2nd,  that  we  recog- 
*'  nize  herein  Bacchus  Hebon,  to  whom  no  symbol  could  be  better  appro* 
''  priated  than  a  star." 

The  learned  author,  after  quoting  various  testimonies  to  show  that  Bac- 
chus was  the  same  divinity  as  the  Sun  and  Apollo,  thus  concludes :  **  But 
''supposing  even  that  all  other  arguments  in  favour  of  our  opinion  were 
''  wanting,  the  sole  expressions  of  Macrobius  would  be  sufficient  to  esta- 
'*  blish  it.     We  are  told  by  this  writer,  that  an  aged  and  bearded  divinity 

was  worshipped  by  the  Neapolitans ;   and   in  fact,  the  bull  with  the 

human  head  is  the  only  divinity  of  this  kind  which  appears  on  the  coins 
''  of  Naples.  A  peculiar  and  special  name  (Hebon)  is  assigned  to  this 
"  divinity,  and  hence  it  probably  received  a  form  wholly  distinct,  by  which 
**  its  peculiar  denomination  should  be  expressed.  This  divinity  was  in- 
"  tended  to  denote  by  its  wings  the  variations  of  the  Sun ;  and  we  find 
"  accordingly  the  star  of  the  Sun  represented  on  the  bull  on  the  coins  of 
''  Naples.  What  correspondence  and  relation  result  then  from  these 
**  considerations  between  the  Androcephalous  Bull  and  the  Hebon  of  Ma- 
"  crobius? " 
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In  reply  to  these  new  arguments  of  M.  Avellino,  I  shall  observe,  Ist,  that 
on  the  coins  of  Naples  with  the  figure  in  question,  we  find  in  the  field  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  probably  the  symbols  or  ixi^fia  of  the  mint- 
master  or  the  magistrate  who  superintended  the  coinage :  such  are  a  cadu- 
ceus,  a  vase,  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  also  a  star.  Hence,  it  is  possible  that 
on  the  coins  alluded  to  by  M.  Avellino,  tlie  star  may  be  only  a  mark  of  this 
kind.  Sometimes  in  fact  initial  letters  are  thus  placed ;  as  for  example,  on 
the  flank  of  a  bull  on  the  coins  of  Thurium,  and  on  the  Pegasus  of  coins 
of  Ambracia,  besides  other  instances.  It  should  be  noticed,  moreover,  that 
among  the  numerous  coins  of  Naples,  abounding  in  every  collection, 
scarcely  one  out  of  a  hundred  presents  the  mark  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
animal ;  and,  therefore,  no  general  inference  can  be  deduced  from  what  must 
be  considered  merely  as  an  exception. 

But  allowing  that  the  emblem  was  peculiar  to  the  principal  figure,  no 
inference  could  be  drawn  in  favour  of  Bacchus.  The  type  might  re- 
present the  celestial  or  zodiacal  bull :  or  it  might  be  a  river,  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Neapolitans  should  not  have  placed  the  Sebethus  among  the 
constellations  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Eridanus  and  Oceanus  or  Nile 
were  placed  by  some  astronomers.  The  divine  honours  paid  to  rivers  by 
the  ancients  are  too  well  attested  to  be  called  in  question. 

2.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  Orphic  doctrines,  Bacchus  was 
identified  with  Apollo  and  the  Sun.  But  these  doctrines  were  introduced 
into  Greece  at  a  late  period,  they  were  confined  to  a  sect,  and  never  formed 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  state. 

3.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  passage  of  Macrobius  do  not  appear 
admissible.  Because  Hebon  was  venerated  at  Naples  barbata  et  senili  specie, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  the  only  divinity  of  the  kind  in  that  city. 
Jupiter,  Neptune,  Pluto,  Mercury,  and  .£sculapius  were,  without  doubt,  also 
worshipped  there,  and  figured  in  the  same  manner,  barbata  et  senili  specie. 
Nor  can  it  be  implied  that,  because  the  only  bearded  figure  on  the 
Neapolitan  coins  is  a  humanized  bull,  that  it  must  represent  Hebon.  It 
might  be  Jupiter  or  Neptune  thus  metamorphosed. 

4.  Were  we  to  admit  the  conclusions  of  M.  Avellino,  it  would  be  evident, 
from  the  authority  of  Macrobius,  that  Hebon  being  a  divinity  entirely 
peculiar  to  Naples,  he  would  be  represented  in  the  special  manner  alluded 
to  by  the  Neapolitans  alone.     What  explanation  have  we  then  to  give,  of 
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the  same  figure  on  the  coins  of  many  other  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Greece, 
and  even  of  Asia,  in  all  of  Which  Hebon  was  wholly  unknown  ? 

5.  But  the  strongest  of  all  arguments  against  the  opinion  of  M.  Aveilino 
is  deducible  from  the  expressions  of  Macrobius  himself,  when  attentively 
considered.  **  Item  Liberi  Patris  simulachra  partim  puerili  aatate,  partim 
''juvenili  fingunt,  prseterea  barbata  specie,  senili  quoque,  uti  Grseci  ejus 
''  quem  Bassaria,  item  quem  Brisea  appellant,  et  ut  in  Campania  Nea- 
"  politani  celebrant  Hebona  cognominantes."  '^  These  expressions  prove 
clearly,  that  the  Hebon  of  the  Neapolitans  was  figured  as  an  aged  per- 
sonage, and  was  no  other  than  the  Indian  or  Bassarian  Bacchus,  of  which 
we  have  so  many  representations  on  ancient  works  of  art.  The  expressions 
of  Macrobius  apply  exclusively  to  a  human  form,  and  never  could  be 
attributed  to  the  Androcephalous  monster. 

I  hope  that  these  observations  will  appear  satisfactory,  especially  when 
supported  and  confirmed  by  the  various  monuments  of  which  faithful 
representations  are  hereto  annexed. 

'7  Macrobius,  lib.  i.  cap.  18. 
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IV.  On  Panathendic  Vases,  on  their  official  Inscription,  and  on  the  Holy  Oil  con- 
tained in  them,  which  was  given  as  the  Prize  to  the  Victors  in  the  Panathenian 
Games :  with  particular  reference  to  some  Vases  of  that  description  now  in 
London. — Letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  ^^Chev*.  P.  O.  Brondsted. 


Read  December  7,  1831 
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TO  WILLIAM  RICHARD  HAMILTON,  ESQ. 

London,  Sabloniere  Hotel, 

November  17, 1831. 

My  dear  Str, 

Allow  me  to  address  to  you  a  few  observations,  occasioned  by  our 
conversation  the  other  day,  on  three  or  four  remarkable  Greek  painted 
Vases  now  in  London,  and  more  particularly  on  their  curious  Inscription, 
which,  though  short,  and  apparently  not  very  difficult,  has  occasioned  so 
many  conflicting  opinions,  that  it  may  still  be  looked  upon  as  an  interesting 
object  of  discussion. 

The  first  of  these  Vases  is  that  well-known  Panathenaic  amphora  (ofi- 
^opivg  nava6rivaixlg)f  which  Mr.  Burgon  found  by  excavation  at  Athens,  in 
the  year  1813,  near  the  ancient  gate  of  Achamae,  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road  now  leading  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  and  which  has  been  published 
several  times,  but  most  carefully,  and  with  many  learned  remarks,  by 
Mr.  Millingen.^ 

This  earthen  vessel,  which,  from  its  size,  *  and  the  classic  spot  where  it 
was  found,  may  be  called  the  principal  Panathenaic  Vase  hitherto  disco- 

1  In  his  AncietU  Unedited  M<mument$,  First  Series,  (London,  1822,  in  4to.)  Plates  I.  II. 
and  III.  with  pages  1 — 10,  and  Additional  ObtervatioM,  pages  95 — ^97. 

2  It  measures  two  feet  in  height,  and  its  greatest  circumference  is  a  little  more  than  four  feet 
four  inches. 
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vered,  represents,  on  one  side,  the  Goddess  of  Athens^  in  Archaic  style  and 
warlike  array.  She  bears,  as  usual,  her  (Egis  and  helmet,  and  steps  for* 
ward  with  a  long  spear,  elevated  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  ready 
to  be  darted  from  her  right  hand,  and  with  a  round  shield^  of  which 
the  device  (IxiVijftov)  is  a  dolphin,  on  her  left  arm.  She  is,  in  short, 
what  is  often  called  by  ancient  poets  ^A^titi  iVixi),'  and  by  modern  anti- 
quaries Minerva  gradiens.  Before  the  goddess  appears,  in  very  clear, 
but  rather  Archaic,  letters,  and  written  from  right  to  left^  the  inscription 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  observations  :* 

The  Reverse  of  the  Vase  presents  to  us  a  young  man  seated  in  a  car, 
drawn  by  two  horses  (trx^vrnpig^  It^pog)  at  full  speed,  which  he  directs  not  by 
reins,  but  by  a  short  goad' in  his  right  hand,  and  by  a  long  wand  in  his  left. 
Of  this  wand,  long  enough  to  pass  beyond  the  heads  of  the  animals,  the 
bent  extremity,  with  two  small  shells  (of  metal)  attached  to  it,  was  used  for 
puUing  vp  the  horses,  by  means  of  a  short  but  strong  string  or  thong,  which 
is  not  visible,  (the  painting  being  in  profile,)  but  which  must,  of  course,  be 
imagined  as  belonging  to  the  head-stalls,  and  fastened  to  the  mouths  of 
both  horses.  Over  this  group,  and  on  the  neck  of  the  Vase,  is  an  otvl^ 
(the  usual  emblem  of  Minerva,)  corresponding  to  a  fantastical  bird  with 
a  human  head,  the  well-known  type  of  a  Siren,  on  the  other  side  of  the  neck, 
and  over  the  figure  of  the  goddess.  As  neither  the  reverse  of  the  Vase, 
nor  the  smaller  emblems  on  the  neck  of  it,  form  the  subject  of  this  Memoir^ 
I  shall  not  dwell  on  them.  I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Siren  appears 
certainly  now  and  then,  but  not  often,  as  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  god«^ 

3  You  know  that  Minerva  Polias  or  Tlo\iov\o9  of  Athens  was  essentially  a  Minerva  Victory ; 
wherefore  the  Athenian  poet  makes  Ulyue$  say  (SophocL  Philoct.  v.  135) : 

'Ef>/i9f  i'  6  xifiicbiv  h6\iOt  iiy^aaiTO  vfv, 
N/ici|  b'  'Ae^y&  IloXcaf,  4  tr^gei /  M. 
And  the  Rhetor  Aristides,  who  composed  his  declamations  in  honour  of  Minerva  chiefly  ac- 
cording to  Athenian  ideas  and  traditions,  says  on  this  subject  (Opp.  ed.  S.  Jebb,  Tom.  I. 
page  13)  :  Tf^t  fjiky  oZr  hvyAfjLt^t  ri  )^^  fitlgov  eiireiy  aiifieiov,  ^  ro  yiK^y  ira vra^^oO ;  oi  y6p  eariy 
'ABfiy&t  N/tf9  >vp^<i»  A^X*  ^AOfiyd  N/ic^c  M. 

*  This  copy  is.  an  exact  fac-iimiie  traced  upon  the  vase,  and  imitating  the  colour  of  the 
'Original ;  but  the  size  and  distances  of  the  letters  have  been  reduced  one  third. 
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dess  of  Athens.    The  most  striking  instance  of  the  kind  I  know,  is  a  great 

Panathenaic  Vase,  (found,  I  believe,  at  Vulcia,  and  belonging  to  Messrs. 

Campanari  and  Fossati,)  on  which  the  shield  of  Minerva  has,  as  t^riVijjQioy, 

a  Siren  playing  on  the  double  flute.* 

The  two  other  and  very  similar  Vases  belong  to  the  fine  collection  now 

exhibiting   in    London,    and    containing  one   hundred  and   four  ancient 

painted  earthen  vessels,  of  various  forms  and   workmanship,  which    are 

part  of  the  very  numerous  and  highly  remarkable  Greek  Vases,  found, 

during  these  last  years,  by  means  of  excavations  undertaken  by  Lucien 

Bonaparte^  Priace  of  Canino, '  at  Caninp,  Vulcia,  la  Cucumella,  and  other 

places  of  ancient  Etruria,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  town  of  Viterbo. 

Both  these  Vases  are  exactly  of  the  saftie  form,  and  one  of  them  is  exactly 

of  the  same  size,  as  the  Athenian  afM^opMus  of  Mr.  Burgon ;  the  other  is 

somewhat  smaller ;  and  both  are  without  any  other  emblems  on  the  neck 

but  the  usual  double  row  of  flowers.     On  the  principal  side  of  both  is  a 

similar  Pallas  Athene,  or  Minerva  gradiens,  in  Archaic  style,  between  two 

lofty  but  rather  thin  columns,  with  Doric  capitals  surmounted  by  cocks ;  * 

and  before  the  goddess,  between  her  and  one  of  the  columns,  is  written 

nearly  the  same  inscription,  but  by  one  word  shorter,  and  traced  from  left 

to  right : 

TON  AOENEOEN  AOLON 

The  representations  on  the  reverses  are  different;  one  of  them  displays 

three  figures,  viz.  two  naked  wrestlers,  the  one  of  whom  has  seized  the  left 

*  See  the  notice  of  M.  Gerhard  in  the  Annali  dell'  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica^ 
Vol.  II.  page  219.  No.  12. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Siren  on  the  neck  of  the  Athenian  amphora^  M.  Inghirami  has,  in  his 
Monumenti  Etruschi,  &c.  Tom.  V.  Part  II.  page  367,  the  following  extraordinary  and,  to  ttie, 
almost  unintelligible  observations:  "  lo  tengo  quei  mostri  per  tutt'  altro  che  Sirene  ed  Arpie. 
Dissi  esser  quella  un  antica  maniera  di  rappresentare  V  anima  umana  spogliata  del  corpo  mor- 
tale,  allorquando  gli  k  concessa  la  bevanda  mirabile  dell*  immortality  che  alle  anime  pure  viene 
accordata  dair  alto  dei  cieli.  Non  k  uccello  ne  umana  iigura,  ma  un  aggregato  di  parti  atte  a 
trasmetterci  un  idea  catenata  di  chi  ne  fu  1*  esecutore." 

^  Who  has  already  published  part  of  his  fine  collection  in  a  book  which  I  shall  quote  here, 
as  it  is  rather  a  curious  one  and  very  little  known  in  England  :  Museum  Etrusque  de  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  Prince  de  Canino.  Fouilles  de  1828  k  1829.  Vases  peints  avec  Inscriptions. 
Viterbe,  chez  Camille  Tosoni,  imprimeur,  1829,  in  4to.  (210  pages  and  40  plates  with  inscrip- 
tions.) 

0  Both  columns  and  cocks  are  well-known  emblems  of  the  stadium  and  pakBstra,  and  of  the 
exercises  performed  in  them. 
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leg  of  ite  other  to  throw  him  down,  and  a  master  of  the  games,  or  Agono- 
thetes,  easily  recognized  by  his  wide  cloak  and  the  long  stick,  split  towards 
the  upper  end,  in  his  right  hand,  standing  close  by,  and  attentively  watch^ 
ing  the  movements  of  the  two  wrestlers.^  .  The  reverse  of  the  Vase  presents 
to  us  five  naked  young  men  running  at  full  speed,  and  with  a  similar,  almost 
symmetrical  movement  of  their  arms  and  feet»  the  left  arms  and  left  legs 
being  stretched  out  and  advancing,  whilst  the  right  arms  and  legs  are 
behind,  and  the  latter  touching  the  ground. 

Finally,  a  Panathenaic  Vase  of  M.  Campanari*s,  which  is  about  half  the 
size  of  one  of  the  amphorae  and  without  inscription,  may  be  thus  shortly 
described: — 

The  figures  are  painted  in  black  and  white  on  a  yellow  ground. 

On  THE  PRINCIPAL  SIDE  is  the  Alinerva  gradiens  armed,  as  usual,  with 
her  -Slgis  and  high-crested  helmet,  with  elevated  spear  and  round  shield 

^  The  loog  stick  being  the  official  mark  of  the  Agonothetes,  the  terms  j$a/36oifxos  and  ^afibo* 
vofios  have  become  synonymous  in  the  Greek  language  with  fipafievriis  or  tlywi^oOen^f,  and  even 
the  verb  paPiopofieXy  frequently  occurs  in  the  signification  oi  fixing  the  rules  of  the  contest  (dis- 
ponere  certamen).  So  says,  for  instance,  Deianeira,  speaking  of  the  contest  between  her 
suitors,  which  Venus  herself  had  disposed  and  regulated  {SopkocU  Trachin.  v.  62$) : 

■     ■     — —  iJi6va  h* 
eilXecrpof  kv  l^^f  KtnrpM 
fiafibotf6fA€i  ^vyovea. 
And  you  will  recollect  from  our  visit  to  the  Canino  collection  of  vases  now  exhibiting  in  London, 
that  on  a.  most  beautiful  cup  (kvXiI)  of  one  foot  three  inches  diameter,  among  the  fourteen 
figures  which  adorn  its  splendid  outside,  and  all  of  which  allude  to  the  various  exercises  of  the 
gymnasium  (being  wrestlers,  runners,  players  on  the  double  flute,  discoboli.  Sec.)   there  is 
actually  one  measuring  the  ground  with  a  long  stick  in  order  to  fix  the  spot  of  a  term  or  limit  (opo$, 

ffKowoi)  consisting  of  two  smaller  sticks  united  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  of  this  form 

which  the  young  man  who  follows  holds  in  his  hands.  Of  course  this  figure,  when  appearing  (as  it 
often  does,)  especially  o|i  Greek  vases,  as  the  kvlvtiixov  of  warriors'  shields^  must  not  be  taken 
for  the  letter  T  or  any  thing  else  but  an  emblem  of  exercises  of  the  paUestra  or  stcuiium,  of  which 
other  symbob,  equally  often  appearing  as  marks  on  shields,  have  also  been  misunderstood,  as 
for  instance  the  upper  part  of  a  car  (S/^pof,  oxot) ;  three  discs  (hiffKot)  often  quoted  as  balls 
(globi) ;  the  triquetra,  which  is  by  no  means  only  a  Sicilian  emblem,  but  a  very  common 
symbol  of  the  race-course  (hp6fios) ;  the  single  leg,  which  has  exactly  the  same  signification  ; 
the  pentagon,  which  alludes  probably  to  the  Treyr&edXov  of  the  palasstra.  The  moveable  term 
or  limit,  of  which  I  speak,  has  often  on  vases  this  form  ^  ^  and  signifies  always  the  same 
thing,  it  being  a  constant  symbol  of  the  ip6^o%. 
VOL.    II.    PART   I. 
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(of  which  the  iTrttrrjiiov  is  a  triquetra,')  advancing  between  two  lofty  columns 
with  Doric  capitals,  surmounted  by  cocks.  The  face,  arms,  and  legs  of  the 
goddess,  as  well  as  the  triquetra,  the  usuaL  emblem  of  speed  in  the  S^jxof,  on 
her  shield,  are,  as  usual,  white.  She  wears  a  long  black  tunic  ix^rm) 
fastened  with  a  belt  round  the  waist,  and  embroidered  with  stars  and 
borders  neatly  traced  with  the  needle  on  the  surface  of  the  clay.  On  the 
REVERSE — a  young  bearded  man,  dressed  in  a  long  white  tunic,  stands  up- 
right in  a  quadriga y  conducting  his  four  horses  with  two  reins,  one  in 
each  hand,  and  holding  a  long  wand  (the  fiaemg)  in  his  right.  The  reins 
go  through  the  yoke,  which  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  pole,  and 
which  rises  into  a  semicircular  knot  behind  the  neck  of  the  two  middle 
horses.  From  this  semicircular  part  of  the  yoke  a  short  bar  (of  bronze  or 
iron)  stands  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  communicating,  by  a  long  string 
or  thong  in  horizontal  direction,  with  a  longer  bar  (of  bronze  or  iron) 
fastened  in  front  of  the  chariot,  and  being  of  course  between  the  two  reins. 
These  two  bars,  united  by  a  strong  thong,  were  evidently  intended  to  prevent 
the  chariot  from  any  irregular  motion  either  forward  or  back. 

Round  the  neck  of  the  vase  is  the  double  row  of  flowers,  conmion  on 
vessels  and  utensils  destined  for  sacred  use,  and  from  which  the  usual 
ornaments  of  the  antefixa  on  many  Greek  temples  have  evidently  been 
imitated,  on  some  (as  on  those  of  the  temple  of  Egina,)  with  colours  alone  on 
a  flat  surface  ;  more  often  (as  on  the  Parthenon,  the  temple  at  Bassae,  &c.) 
in  sculpture,  and  (not  seldom)  painted  afterwards.^ 

This  is  almost  all  I  wished  to  state  to  you,  preliminary  to  the  principal 
object  of  my  letter,  viz.  the  inscription. 


» ■  fa 


^  See,  for  the  signification  of  this  mark,  Note  7. 

d  We  do  not  exactly  know  what  plant  it  was  from  which  these  sacred  ornaments  so  fre- 
quently appearing  on  the  antefixa  of  temples,  and  on  the  vases,  were  copied  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  plant  of  a  mythical  signification,  that  is  to  say,  in  some  connexion  or 
other  with  religious  ideas  or  traditions ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  is  perfectly  right  in  what  he  has,  sen- 
sibly and  ingeniously,  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  (pages  vii — x.) 
about  the  religious  allusions  of  the  plants  and  flowers  appearing  on  so  many  Greek  rases  des- 
tined for  sacred  use.  The  research  necessary  for  clearing  up  this  part  of  Grecian  Archaeology 
would  require  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Botany  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  late  learned  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  not  sufficiently  conversant  with  Greek  Archaeology  to 
illustrate  certain  parts  of  hb  splendid  and  valuable  work  on  the  Greek  Ftora^  by  reference  to 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  which  may  in  their  turn  often  afford  peculiar  and  historical  light 
to  scientific  pursuits. 
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Every  one  who  examines  the  ancient  inscription  (of  which  each  character 
is  most  clear  and  certain)  on  the  Athenian  amphora  of  Mr.  Burgon,  must 
confess,  that  if  we  consider  these  characters  AOENEON  according  to  the 
general  use  of  the  Greek  Alphabet,  nay  to  the  analogy  resulting  from  the 
inscription  itself,  this  second  word  of  this  inscription  (AOENEON,)  becomes 
absolutely  illegible.  In  fact,  if  the  second  character  of  this  form  (O,)  like  the 
first  O  in  the  same  word,  and  a  third  O  in  the  following  (AOAON)  be  a  Theta, 
the  whole  of  this  word  (AOENEON)  becomes  a  monstrous  combination  which 
no  one  can  pronounce,  or  tell  the  meaning  of.  This  circumstance  has  in- 
duced the  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  the  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments^'' 
to  believe  that  the  second  O  may  be  no  Theta,  but  a'long  O,  and  to  propose 
reading  AOENEON^  which,  according  to  another  reference,"  would  be  equi- 
valent to  ^A^vai&v^  the  genitive  of  '^d^vaia,  which  was  the  early  name  of 
the  festivals  afterwards  called  Uavadijvaia;'^  the  result  of  these  combina- 
tions being,  therefore,  that  the  inscription  should  be  read  and  explained  as 
foUoAVs  :— ray  •-idijvairov  aflxov  ti/x/:  "  I  am  the  prize  of  the  Athencea,''  that  is 
to  say,  of  the  Panathenai'c  games.*' 

This  explanation,  though  ingenious  and  better  supported  than  several  other 
opinions  hitherto  adopted  in  the  study  of  Grecian  Archaeology,  is  subject  to 
many  doubts  and  difficulties,  which  it  is  not  now  my  intention  to  expose.'^ 


10  L.  1.  page  4. 

11  From  some  instances  where,  in  the  ancient  Attic  dialect,  E  took  the  place  of  the 
diphthong  Al.  (See  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  page  4.  note  20.) 

^  See  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  page  4.  note  21. 

»  Ibidem,  1. 1. 

1^  As  this  letter  has  no  polemical  tendency  whatever,  and  as  I  write  it  almost  without  my 
books  before  me,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  details  except  those  immediately  relating  to  the 
inscription  in  question;  but  I  think  it  right  to  add  here,  from  one  of  my  papers,  a  short  notice 
which  may  be  of  some  use  for  reference  to  other  opinions  or  researches  on  the  subject: 

The  first  short  notice  ever  printed,  I  believe,  of  the  Athenian  Amphora  and  its  inscription,  was 
that  trifling  one  in  a  letter  from  M,  Fauvel,  published  in  Millin's  Magazin  Encydop^dique,  1813, 
Tom.  y.  page  303.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the  inscription  of  the  Vase  was  better  noticed 
by  Mr,  Miliingem,  in  his  "  Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs,"  (Rom.  1818.  Introduction,  p.  ix.  note  2.) 
Some  time  after.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  spoke  of  both  the  vase  and  its  inscription,  (with  some 
remarks  on  the  latter  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  and  the  late  Mr.  Payne  Knight,)  in  his 
Travek  in  Various  Countries,  in  the  last  {fourth)  edition  in  8vo.  London,  1818,  Vol.  7th, 
prefiuse,  page  x — xiv.  Then  Mr,  Dodwell  alluded  to  it^  and  gave  a  fac-simile  of  the  in- 
scriptiott,  but  without  any  attempt  to  explain  it,  in  his  Tbur  thnntgh  Greece,  (2  vols.  4to.  1819,) 
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It  would,  moreover,  be  quite  superfluous  to  start  any  critical  objection 
against  the  reading  of  AOENEON,  **  '^dijvaidiv,"  as  the  author's  own  reliance 
on  it  was  shaken,  shortly  after  its  publication,  by  the  discovery  of  a  similar 
vase  from  Nola/*  with  the  inscription  TON  AOENEOEN  AOAON  ;  and  as 
we  have  now  no  less  than  twenty^  nay,  more  than  twenty,  similar  Panathenaic 
vases,  of  which  two  were  found  at  Nola,  and  eighteen  or  more  in  the  Canino 
and  Vulci  excavations,'*  all  with  the  same  inscription  TON  AOENEOEN 
AOAON  9  forming  as  many  material  proofs  that  the  second  O  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Athenian  amphora  was  by  no  means  intended  to  be  either  a  short  or 

a  long  O,  but  in  fact  a  Theta^  and  that  the  monstrous  composition  AOENEON 

-  » 

Vol.  1st,  page  457.  The  inscription  was  also  mentioned,  with  a  few  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  the  Reo,  R.  Watpole,  in  Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey,  &c.,  London,  1817,  4to.  page 
453,  and  in  the  second  volume:  Travels  in  Various  Countries,  &c.,  London,  1820,  page  597. 
M,  L,  Dissen,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  afterwards  spoke  of  the  inscripfion  in 
his  very  valuable  Explicationes  ad  Nemea  Pindari  (in  A.  Boeckh's  edition,  Tom.  II.  Part  II« 
page  408.)  Then  followed  the  publication  of  the  vase  and  its  inscription  in  the  Ancient 
Unedited  Monuments  by  Mr,  Millingen  (see  note  1  of  this  Letter).  Millingen's  explanation  waa 
repeated  with  too  many  superficial  additions  of  his  own,  by  M,  Inghirami,  in  his  Monument! 
Etruschi,  &c.,  Tom.  V.  Part  II.  (Poligraphia  Fiesolana,  1824,)  pages  347 — 369.  In 
an  article  on  the  work  of  Mr.  Millingen,  inserted  iti  the  Journal  des  Savann,  (August,  1825,) 
M,  RaotU-Rochette  proposed  another  explanation  of  the  inscription  occasioned  by  a  similar 
vase  found  at  Nola.  The  principal  point  of  M.  Raoul-Rochette*s  explanation,  rwy  'Adriytiderg 
**  ceux  dTAtk^nes"  i.  e.  **  des  AtMniens"  was  refuted  by  Mr.  Millingen  in  the  Additional 
Observations  to  his  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  page  05.  The  inscription  was  published 
again,  with  excellent  remarks,  in  A.  Bceckh*s  Corpus  Inscriptionn.  Grsecc.  Vol.  I.  (Berol.  1825, 
in  folio,)  No.  33.  pages  49-^50.  M,  Raoul- Rochet tesj^ke  again  of  Panathenaic  vases  with  similar 
inscriptions,  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  March,  1830.  M.  Gerhard  published  another,  but 
very  similar  Panathenaic  vase  (found  at  Nola,  now  in  Berlin,)  in  his  *'  Antike  Bildwerke" 
Taf.  V— VII.  Prodromus  (Stuttgart,  1828)  page  117—138,  where  he  also  speaks  of  the 
Athenian  vase  and  inscription  ;  and  so  he  did  likewise  in  an  able  Notice  on  all  Panathenaic 
Vases  hitherto  found,  in  the  Annali  delV  Instituto  di  Corrispondenxa  Archeologica,  Vol.  II. 
pages  209—224,  1830. 

1^  See,  in  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  the  additional  Observations,  page  95.  This  vase, 
which  belonged  to  the  late  General  Koller,  and  is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin,  wad 
first  described  in  Kunstblatt,  1825,  No.  61,  pages  241 — 242,  and  has  been  lately  published  by 
M.  Gerhard  (see  the  preceding  note  14). 

i<^  See  the  notice  of  M,  Gerhard,  quoted  in  notes  4  and  14.  I  say,  according  to  Gerhard's 
notice,  '<  eighteen,"  adding  <<  or  more, '^  because  the  author  of  the  lately  published  Mtiseum 
Etrusque  du  Prince  de  Canino,  when  speaking  of  the  Panathenaic  Vases  with  the  usual  formula 
TON  AOENEOEN  AOAON*  found  in  his  excavations,  says  himself,  page  48 :  '<  On  pent  en 
imr  dans  le  Museum  dix  entiers,  etplus  de  vingt  en  pii^es.'* 
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owes  its  origin  to  nothing  but  a  mistake^  not  seldom  met  with  in  Greek 
inscriptions,  the  copyist  having  omitted  an  E  between  the  second  G  and  the 
following  N,'^  after  the  insertion  of  which  the  word  becomes  both  an  easy 
one  and  a  common  one,  AOENEGEN,  that  is  to  say,  ^A^vrfitv^  the  whole 
inscription  being  the  same  as  on  all  other  Panathenaic  amphorae  hitherto 
found,  except  that  the  one  found  in  Athens  has  one  word  more,  EMI,  that  is 
to  say,  fifii." 

^7  Besides  the  omission  of  a  letter,  aoother  circumstaoce  has  also  struck  me,  viz.  that  this 
remarkable  Vase  has  not  the  usual  emblems  of  the  stadium— I  mean  the  two  columns  sur- 
mounted with  oocib  (most  frequently),  sometimes  with  vaaes  (symbols  of  the  prizes),  or  with 
pamihen  (a  Bacchic  emblem). 

>A  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  verb  (EMI),  not  being  found  on  the  Canino  vases,  has  thrown 
a  suspicion  into  the  mind  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  that  the  word  on  the  Athenian  amphora  is 
owing  tp  some  modern  fraud.  He  says,  on  this  subject  (Museum  Etrusque,  page  51) :  **  Nous 
finisBoas  par  obsenrer  qu'un  des  yases  de  Minerve  illustr^  dans  le  bel  ouvrage  de  M.  le  Cheva- 
lier Inghirami  (I  think  he  ought  to  have  said,  Me  M.  Millingen,'  see  note  14  of  this  Letter,) 
comme  venant  de  Thebes,  (this  b  a  blunder  of  M.  Inghirami's;  see  his  Monumenti  Etruschi, 
Tom.  V.  page 861,)  porte  Tinscription  accoutum6e,  mais  avec  la  terminaison  EMI;  toutes  nos 
inscriptions  de  Minerve  6tant  uniformes,  nous  supposons,  sans  Taffirmer,  que  le  dernier  mot 
de  Fioscription  da  vase  soi-disant  Th^bain  fait  partie  de  la  restauration  moderne  k  laquelle  on 
nous  assure  qu'il  a  ii^  soumis ;  et  en  v^rifiant  ce  fait  avec  I'eau  forte,  le  possesseur  actuel  de  cette 
Minerve  rendrait  k  la  science  un  veritable  service.''  The  fact  is,  that  all  the  eau  forte  existing 
at  Canino  could  not  wash  away  the  EMI,  which  is  perfectly  good,  and  old,  and  of  the  same  kind 
as  the  EMI  on  well-known  inscriptions;  as  for  instance  on  the  Delian  Pedatal,  **Tairov  Xldov 
Mifi  drSpioff  Kol  TO  9^i\as,**  and  on  the  Sigean  Pedettal^  '*  <kiFoi/icov  tlfsl  rov  ^EpfioKparovs"  &c. 
(Cf.  BcBckh*$  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Grsecc.  Tom.  I.  No.  10  and  No.  8.)  The  inscription  on  the  votive 
hare  found  at  Samos,  which  I  have  published,  (Voyages  et  Recherches  en  Gr^ce,  Vol.  I. 
plaoche  XXI.  with  the  explanation,  page  128.)  and  which  Col.  Leake  has  also  illustrated  in 
the  1st  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  is  in  the  same  category : 
**  Tf  'AtoKKwi  Tf  npiiivffi  ft*  iiyidfiK€y  *U^aiorluty"  But  the  most  brilliant  example  of  the 
kind  is  the  inscription  on  Phidias's  great  statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia :  **  ^€iilai  Xapfilbov  vlot 
*A0fivdi6s  ft  liro/ifffe."  (See  Pausan.  I.  V,  cap.  10.  §  2.)  With  reference  to  the  above-mentioned 
doubts  of  the  Prince  of  Canino,  as  to  the  genuine  integrity  of  the  inscription,  I  shall  here 
insert  the  following  letter,  which  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  Burgon,  especially  as  it  contains 
some  curious  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  Athenian  amphora: 

"  My  D£ar  Brondsted, 
**  In  the  course  of  our  last  conversation  about  my  Athenian  Prize  Vase,  you  expressed  a  wish, 
that  I  should  communicate  to  you,  in  writing,  all  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery,  as  well  as 
the  particulars  of  its  contents  and  condition  when  first  found  i  and  knowing  so  well  the  great 
degree  of  interest  which  you  take  in  every  thing  that  may  assist  in  forming  a  correct  opinion 
of  this  curious  monument,  I  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  following  statements 
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**  The  Vase  was  founds  in  my  presence,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1813,  in  the  conne  of  an  exca>- 
vation  which  occupied  about  two  months,  on  some  waste  ground  outside  the  ancient  wall  of 
Athens,  close  to  the  Ports  Achamics,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  yards  north-east  of  the 
modern  gate  called  Gribos-kapesi, 

'*  This  ground  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  road  leading  to  Thebes,  and  on  the  southern  side 
by  a  chasm,  forming  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  The  exact  position  of  the  spot  may  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  '  Plan  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,'  among  the  plates  illustrative  of  Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Leake's  interesting  '  Topography  of  Athens/  published  in  1821. 

*'  The  Vase  in  question  was  found  about  thirty  yards  north  of  the  spot  where  the  initial  letter 
A  (of  the  word  Acharnicae)  stands  on  the  plan  referred  to. 

**  That  this  ground  had  been  anciently  a- cemetery,  is  proved  by  my  having  explored  an  area 
of  nearly  two  hundred  yards  in  circuit,  and  found  there  about  forty-five  well-defined  tombs  of 
various  kinds. 

*'  It  was  among  these  tombs  that  the  Vase  was  discovered,  deposited  in  the  earth,  about  three 
feet  below  the  surface,  in  a  nearly  upright  position  ;  and  having  a  heavy  rude  slab,  of  achistus 
rock,  about  three  inches  thick,  and  twelve  inches  square,  placed  on  its  mouth.  It  retained  its 
shape  and  position  perfectly,  after  the  earth  was  cleared  away  around  it,  although  it  was  cracked 
all  over  in  every  direction,  and  was  taken  up  in  about  forty  pieces. 

"  As  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  Vase  having  been  deposited  entire,  and  broken  some  centuries 
afterwards  in  its  position  in  the  earth,  I  must  here  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  cause  of  its 
fractured  condition. 

**  On  removing  the  fragments  of  the  Vase,  a  complete  and  solid  cast  of  the  interior  surface 
presented  itself  to  view,  formed  of  a  hard  compact  mass  of  the  finest  earth.  It  would  appear 
that  this  earth  (mixed  with  water  from  the  rains)  had  introduced  itself,  by  slow  d^prees, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Vase,  during  a  long  succession  of  winters ;  and  that  the  evaporation  in  the 
summer  months  had  occasioned  a  gradual  deposit,  which  ultimately  filled  the  Vase  with  the 
mass  just  described.  The  expansion  of  this  mass,  on  being  suddenly  wetted,  after  a  very  dry 
summer,  no  doubt  burst  the  Vase ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  account  more  satisfactorily  for 
the  condition  in  which  I  found  it,  than  by  supposing  any  accidental  superincumbent  pressure 
to  have  been  the  occasion,  as  such  a  circumstance  would,  no  doubt,  have  altered  the  position  of 
the  fragments,  which  was  not  the  case. 

'<  On  carefully  examining  the  earth,  to  ascertain  whether  any  thing  bad  been  deposited  in  the 
Vase,  I  found  some  remains  of  bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  burnt,  and  also  six  earthen 
vessels.  They  consisted  of  three  black  two«handled  cups  of  different  sizes, — a  small  bottle- 
shaped  vessel  of  yellow  earth, — a  pitcher-shaped  vase  with  a  handle, — and,lastly,  a£ecy<Aiff,of 
inelegant  form,  on  which  is  painted,  in  very  rude  ancient  style,  a  runner  or  dancer  between  two 
standing  figures. 

''  I  might  here  close  this  narration ;  but  as  the  recent  discovery  of  so  many  Panathenaic  prize- 
amphorse  in  Italy,  with  inscriptions  analogous  to  that  on  mine,  has  given  rise  to  discjus- 
sions,  in  some  of  which  the  genuineness  of  my  Vase  (especially  its  inscription)  has  been  called 
in  question,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  washed  and  joined  the  fragments  myself, 
with  the  greatest  care,  at  Athens.  The  Vase  was  never  out  of  my  possession,  and  has  not  been 
restored,  in  the  Italian  sense  of  the  word ;  the  inscription  is,  therefore,  in  every  respect  genuine. 
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and  is  exactly  as  engrayedy  od  a  reduced  scale,  in  the  valuable  work  of  our  friend  M illingen. 
(Unedited  Monuments,  Series  1.  Plate  1.) 

**  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  this  Vase,  when  found,  was  complete.  The  fragment  wanting 
on  the  neck  of  the  Horses,  was  crumbled  by  the  blow  of  a  small  pick-axe,  at  the  first  moment 
of  its  discovei^.  The  larger  and  more  unfortunate  deficiency  between  the  Charioteer  and  the 
Horses,  was  occasioned  at  the  same  instant  by  the  labourer  having  detached,  and  carelessly 
thrown  away,  two  or  three  of  the  fragments,  while  I  was  occupied  in  removing  the  earth ;  these 
pieces  I  could  never  succeed  in  recovering,  although  the  most  diligent  search  was  made  for  them. 

**  In  adverting  to  this  misfortune,  I  must  explain,  that  the  labourer  was  under  an  impression 
that  the  amphora  was  not  worth  preserving, — as  no  painted  vase  had  ever  been  discovered  of 
so  large  a  size,  and  previous  experience  had  induced  the  common  belief  among  the  excavators, 
that  thick  and  large  vases  were  always  of  ordinary  red  earth  and  coarse  fabric.  It  was,  there- 
fore, usual  to  disregard  them,  when  any  such  were  found,  and  they  were  consequently  never 
washed  or  examined. 

**  In  fact,  I  had  myself  imbibed  this  erroneous  notion,  and  did  not  suspect  this  amphora  to  be 
painted,  till,  on  scraping  off  the  earth  from  one  of  the  fragments,  I  saw  the  legs  of  the  Horses. 
This  circumstance  alone  led  to  its  preservation;  for  the  calcareous  incrustation,  which  attaches 
itself  to  vases  deposited  so  many  centuries  in  the  earth,  had  almost  precluded  the  possibility  of 
seeing  its  surface. 

^*  I  have  detailed  all  these  particulars,  in  order  to  explain  how  it  happened  that,  nineteen  days 
before,  I  had  found  and  thrown  away  (without  washing)  four  amphor®,  exactly  similar  to  this 
in  size  and  shape,  each  containing  burnt  bones  and  smaller  vessels  of  various  forms.  These  lasl 
were  preserved  and  washed ;  and  from  a  subsequent  consideration  and  comparison  of  these 
objects,  with  those  already  described  as  having  been  found  in  my  Vase,  I  was  led  to  the  morti- 
fying conclusion  that  four  Panathenaic  prize  amphorse  had  been  destroyed,  owing  partly  to  the 
fncrvsted  condition  in  which  they  were  found,  but  principally  to  the  erroneous  notion  just 
exphuned. 

**  This  circumstance  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret,  and  only  relate  it  to  you,  because  it  leads  to 
the  reasonable  hope  that  future  excavations  at  Athens  may  bring  to  light  more  of  these  interest- 
ing monuments. 

'*  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  to  you  on  this  occasion,  that  a  few  days  after  the  discovery  of  my 
prize  amphora,  I  purchased  of  an  Albanian  peasant  at  Athens,  an  ancient  silver  coin,  having 
a  similar  amphora  represented  on  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  aa  Athenian  coin,  and 
intend  to  publish  it  on  a  future  day,  with  others  of  my  collection.  As  however  this  new  and 
curious  type  will  be  much  illustrated  by  your  interesting  Dissertation  on  Panathenaic  Vases, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  a  drawing  of  the  coin,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it  engraved  as  a 
vignette  to  your  Memoir. 

**  Hoping  that  this  long  letter  may  not  be  found  too  tedious,  believe  me  to  be,  my  dear 

Brondsted, 

"  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"THOS.  BURGON." 
<<  11,  Brunswick  Square,  November  26th,  1831.'' 

"  To  the  Chevalier  Brondsted,  ifc.  ^-c.  ^-c." 
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After  having  examined  the  different  opinions  on  the  subject,  contained  in 
the  publications  which  have  been  quoted  in  the  14th  note,  I  think  I  must 
abandon  them  all,  it  being  my  full  conviction  that  the  inscription  on  the 
Athenian  amphora  of  Mr.  Burgon  is  to  be  read — 

and  explained — 

*^  I  am  (one)  of  the  prizes  from  Athens;" 

and  that  the  other  inscription  (omitting  the  word  EMI)  on  twenty  or  more 
similar  painted  vases  found  in  Italy,  is  to  be  read — 

Twv  'Ad'ijyjjflsv  «3"Awv 

and  explained — 

^'  Of  the  prizes  from  Athens;*' 

there  being  no  word  whatever,  neither  aymvtov  nor  any  other,  to  be  under-* 
stood,  in  either  of  these  two  formulea,  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  perfectly 
substantiated  by  their  own  words,  and  with  reference,  less  to  the  earthen 
vessels  themselves,  which  could  be  made  anywhere,  than  to  their  cofitents, 
namely,  the  holy  oil,  which  was  necessarily  brought  from  Athens  ;  the  inscrip- 
tions on  these  Panathenaic.  vases  being,  in  that  respect,  quite  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Sigean  base  or  pedestal,*'  to  that  on  the  sepulchral  Stele 
painted  on  a  vase  which  belongs  to  M.  Carelli,  and  which  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Millingen,*°  ....  "  xoX^o)  ^  OlSiToXav  Aatotj  vlov  «;c«,'' 
and  to  others  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  respect  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  inscription,  it  is  quite  analogous  to  the  expression  which  Pindar,  the 
purest  example  of  simplicity  and  sublimity  united,  applies  to  the  sweet 

19  Quoted  in  the  preceding  note  18.    -        . 

^  Ancient  Unedited  Monuments,  I.  plates  35  and  36,  with  page  86,  a.  f.  ^ 
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song,  "  the  Reward  of  Victory,"  r\  xaXXiVixov  ikkkog  x^P^'^*  merely,  that  it 
comes  from  Delphi  (Uudavoflfi^).** 

This  circumstance,  that  the  holy  oil  from  Athens  toas  the  principal  object,  the 
real  prize  of  the  victor,  the  i7ayadi}mixoy  Ixadxot^,  whilst  the  earthen  vessel 
containing  it  was  only  a  subordinate  or  secondary  part  of  the  prize,  and 
that  the  vase,  wherever  it  appears  on  Athenian  monuments,  was  only  the 
symbol  of  Victory  or  the  emblem  of  its  prize,  not  the  prize  itself,  has  not,  I 
believe,  been  hitherto  pointed  out  in  its  real  extent  and  bearing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, of  some  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  certainly  the 
source  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  inscriptions  in  question. 

Every  one  knows  the  immense  importance  of  the  olive-tree  for  the  whole- 
some food"  and  manifold  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  countries  of  certain  la- 
titudes :  the  pretension  of  the  Athenians,  that  the  first  olive-tree  e>l^r  existing 
on  earth  was  that  produced  by  their  mighty  goddess  on  the  rock  of  Athens, 
is  equally  well  known.  The  benefits  resulting  from  this  most  useful  plant 
were  early  identified,  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people,  with  the  most 
solemn  favours  of  their  protecting  Divinity;  and  from  this  identification 
arose  many  religious  sayings  and  traditions,  poetical  tales,  and  even  political 
institutions,  of  which  we  know  much,  and  may  conjecture  more  from  analogy 
and  probable  inference  from  what  we  know.  Hence^  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated tale  of  the  contest  between  Minerva  and  Neptune,  for  possession 
of  the  Attic  land,  decided  by  the  wonderful  production  of  the  holy  tree  on 
the  Acropolis ;  hence  the  saying,  that  the  grove  of  the  holy  olive-trees, 
called  Mopiai,  near  the  Academy,  originated  altogether,  by  transplantation, 

SI  Pind.  Pyth.  v.  105.  Compare  Nem.  iii.  towards  the  end,  **  'Ewthavp6d€v  r  iiwo  kqI  Me- 
yap^fv,**  with  Di$tett*$  Explicationefly  p.  379,  ed.  Bceckb. 

Aootber  example  of  the  same  simplicity  in  an  official  inscription,  is  that  on  the  fine  helmet 
found  by  jRfr.  Marritt,  at  Olympia,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum : 

that  is  to  say,  rot  (oi)  *Apye7oi  iiyidty  (iivid^oai^)  rf  Act  r&y  KoptyOodtv  (of  the  spoils  from 
-    Corinth).     After  a  careful  examination  of  this  curious  monument,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  and  to  explain  its  inscription  in  any  other  manner  than  M.  Bceckh  has  done 
(in  the  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Gr«cc.  I.  No.  29,  page  47.)»  to  whom  I  refer. 

^  SophocM  expression,  yXavtcdf  wailorpo^ov  fvWov  kXnlat^  (CEd.  Co|.  7*33.)  is  indeed 
literally  true. 
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from  the  primitive  olive-tree  on  the  rock ;  hence  such  hymns  as  the  beauti- 
ful ode  of  Sophocles  to  the  praise  of  the  first  olive-tree,  and  the  sacred 
grove  which  sprang  from  it>  the  ^itBufi  axBipearov^  abrmuov,  ever  ioatched 
by  the  great  eye  of  Jupiter  Morios,  and  By  the  blue-eyed  goddess  herself  :^^ 
hence  the  story  of  the  sudden  and  marvellous  reproduction  of  the  sacred 
tree  on  the  Acropolis,  burnt  by  the  Persians  ;**  hence  likewise  the  very  old 
institution,  which  especially  concerns  our  present  object,  that  the  double 
prize  for  the  victors  in  the  various  contests  of  the  Panathenaic  festivals  was 
always,  down  to  the  very  latest  epochs  of  their  celebration  in  Athens,  a 
wreath  of  the  foliage  and  a  certain  measure  of  oil  from  the  sacred  olive-trees,  called 
Moplai.^^  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  name,  Mop/ai,  whether  from  its 


^  SoPHOCL.  (Edip.  ad  Colon,  v.  726 — 739,  (edit.  posUium.  Muagraviana)  with  the  Scholiatt, 
who  has  the  following  interesting  notice,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  holy  olive-trees  surrounding 
the  iepbv  of  Minerva  near  the  Academy  :•<- 

''  'O  h^^larpos  Koi  roy  hp^yiov  ahrwv  (r&y  Mopi&v)  iebifXwie,  ypdfkty  oirt^t"  •  • .  (the  cipher  is  lost, 
but  we  know  from  Suidas*  compilation,  voc.  Mop/cu,  that  they  were  originally  twelve :  ^^^^ar  Se 
irp&Toy  IB'  Toy  aptd/xoy  ai  ficra^vrevOeco'ac  lie  r^s  liKpoir6\€w$  Is'AKaitifilay**')  •  •  •  *'  elvac  h^  xXaiov  t^s 
ey  *AKabff filq.  iXalas,  fjy  iiiro  rtis  ey  'AxpowdXei  ^vr€vOilyal  ^airiv.**  The  whole  passage  of  the  ancient 
interpreter  on  the  verses  720  and  following,  **  "On  iiiciay^pyTo  rdv  IXai&y  r^i  Otov,  &c."  is  very 
remarkable,  because  the  information  it  contiuns  is  evidently  borrowed  from  four  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  on  Athenian  Archaeology,  viz.  from  Pkilockomu,  Androtiont  Istroi,  and  Aristotle. 

Before  leaving  this  matter  concerning  the  origin  of  all  fioplai  from  the  primitive  olive- 
tree  on  the  Acropolis,  I  must  observe  that  Meursius's  opinion  (in  his  Cecropia,  cap.  xxii. 
0pp.  ed.  Lami,  Tom.  I.  page  439,)  that  there  were  two  holy  trees  on  the  Acropolis,  (the  one 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Pandrosos,)  is  evidently  a  mistake, 
occasioned  by  a  false  interpretation  of  a  fragment  of  Philochorus,  (preserved  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  and  by  the  anonymous  chronologist  of  the  Olympiads,)  who  spoke,  as  all  ancient 
authors  did,  of  the  Pandroseum  as  a  part  or  a  wing  of  the  Polias  temple.  No  really  ancient ' 
Greek  author  ever  mentioned  more  than  one  sacred  olive-tree  on  the  Acropolis,  that  is  to  say, 
the  primitive  and  most  holy  one  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  :  the  '*  &0t4  iXala  j^  iy  iLtpo- 
iroXei,  ^  KoXovfiiyti  vdyKw^os  iia  xOafiaXdrfira.'^  {Hesychius,  voc.  d^^  eXa/a.  Compare  espe- 
cially the  quotation  of  an  ancient  comedy,  probably  of  Aristophanes,  '*  iLtrr^s  iXalas  Tfjs  iy  IIoXcc," 
in  Pollux  Onomast.  1.  ix.  segm.  17,  with  1.  vi.  s.  163,  and  Eustath.  in  Odyss.  a.  ed.  Rom. p.  1383, 
line  5.)  The  reading  in  one  of  Aristophanes'  Scholiasts,  (ad  Nubes,  v.  1001,)  *^  al  iepal  cXaiai  rj|c 
*AOriyas  e v  ry  *A  jcpoToXei,  Moplai  haXovyro"  is  only  a  common  blunder  of  the  copyist, — read, 
iy  T^  *\Kahmiitf.  The  verse  of  Aristophanes  himself,  "  &XX*  cts  'Axaififilay  rariw^,  vwo  raU 
^opiais  airodpi^tii,*^  which  the  Scholiast  is  explaining,  proves  that  it  is  so, 

^  Herodot.  viii.  55 ;  Pausan.  1.  i.  cap.  27.  §  2.  &c. 

<^  Most  of  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  concerning  the  double  prize  of  the  Panathenaic 
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connexion  with  the  tale  about  the  fatal  punishment  and  death  {fiipog)  of  Ha- 
lirrhotius,^  or  from  its  reference  to  (loipay  [juopia  (part,  partage,)  which  other 
ancient  interpreters  seem  to  prefer/^  or  from  the  grammatical  reasons  which 
Zeno,  the  Myndian,  alleged,*'  or  finally  (which  I  am  inclined  to  prefer)  from  the 
worship  of  an  awful  Jupiter,  a  Dis  inferus,  Pluto,  (Zivg  xarai0ari}^  and  iiopiog,) 
who  had  his  altar  near  the  Academy  and  watched  the  holy  grove,*^  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  general  signification,  these  Moplai  being  the  only  chosen  and 
holy  trees,  consecrated  by  traditions,  and  by  the  general  religious  belief,  to  produce 
alone  the  holy  oil  destined  for  the  Panathendic  sacrifice,^''  and  for  the  prizes  in 

Tictorsy  hare  been  collected  by  Meunim  ia  the  llih  chapter  of  his  Panathentea  (0pp.  ed, 
Lani,  Tom.  II.  p.  568-571). 

With  respect  to  the  assertion  in  the  text,  that  a  certain  measure  of  the  sacred  oil  continued 
always  to  be  the  prize  in  the  Panathenaea,  down  to  a  late  Roman  epoch,  it  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  compare  Simanides,  Epigr.  Lxix.  Antholog.  ed.  F.  Jacobs,  Tom.  I.  page  72,  and 
Pindar,  Nem.  Od.  x.  y.  33-36  (ed.  Bceckh),  with  PHnitu,  H.  N.  xiii.  1 :  '*  Panathenaicon 
suum  (unguentum)  Athenie  perseveranter  obtinuere." 

^  As  we  are  told  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  to  ArUtoph.  Nube$,  ▼•  1001 ;  by  Suidat  roc. 
Mop/ac,  &c« 

^  So  says,  for  instance,  another  of  the  scholiasts  to  Aristophanes  (Nub.  y.  1001):  that  they 
were  called  Moplat  ....  iicl  to  wavra  AySpiiiiroy  xtxTfiftiroy  iXa/af  (lege  ravrat  rat  k\ala$,  the 
necessity  of  this  etnendation  will  be  shown  afterwards)  &yayra&9^ai  fxipot  n  wapi^^tiv  ecs  ra 
riava^raia.  SoiDAS  and  Etymol.  Moffu.  have  almost  the  same  derivation.  The  former 
says  (yoc.  Mopiai)  ..."  k^€plio¥r6  re  mI  Miiovto  r6  iKaioy  ri  c(  ahrwv  (from  these  trees)  *A9iy- 
raiot  Aroiret.''  The  latter  (voc.  Meplai)  •  •  .  ''  rot  tepcv  rp  Qtf  IXo/af,  6u  hnioolav  fiotpav  ix 
Twv  copnSv  ^Xd/i/3ayoF." 

According  to  this  etymology,  the  Zcvs  M6(ho$  watching  the  holy  trees  (Sophocl.  CEd.  Col. 
1.  c.  V.  737)  would  be  a  Zcvt  Motpaiot  or  Mepuniis. 

^  " "Ore rd /Spitor  r&v  ikat&y  iK6Xovy  fiSpoy'  ivOtr  al  iLvdoZ^ai  iXalai  ftoplai  IXiyovro," 
(Etymologic.  Magn.  yoc.  Mop/a.) 

^  According  to  Apolhdonu,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  ta  Sophocl.  QBd.  ad  Colon,  y.  734  : 
iA6pwr  A/a  clirc  rov  kwowrtiv  rAr^opiAv  IXaiwr*  caS  iertp  o  Xeyo/ievos  MitpiM  Zevs  irepi  *Ara- 
hiiyiiay,  Ct  ffi<ny  *Airo\\6ivpos'  "  Ilep)  ^Axahfifday  kwrXy  6r€  roD  Korai/3arov  Zkiot  /Sor/uof,  oy 
Kui  M6ptoy  jcaXovai,  r&y  Ifcel  fiopi&y  napH  t6  rfl$  'AOjyrai  tepor  iipvfjiiymy" 

^  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Panatbensea  were  originally  nothing  but  a  great  taerijice, 
(s^Kal  HayaOfiyata  Bvelay  imliifft  K9^yi|y,  says  Plutarch  in  Theseo,  cap.  24)  :  compare  the 
exprsMioB  "  'Adipa/ifs  Ir  Ov9iaM,''for  the  Panathenssa,  in  the  Skotion  Athen.  xv.  p.  695.  b., 
and  that  all  the  ceremonies  connected  with  them  origtnaled  from  the  religious- wish  and  inten- 
tion to  do  what  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Goddess  of  Athens ;  of  course  the  oil  offered  to 
herself,  by  the  sacrifice,  and  to  her  faYonrites  (because  all  Yictory  proceeded  from  her)  from 
the  prizes,  was  from  ksr  (mm  favourite  treet. 
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the  games  connected  with  that  national  festival,  or,  to  use  the  very  words 
of  an  ancient  inter preter,  these  trees  being,  '^  al  ovroi^  Upa)  iXalai  r%g  OsoS, 

For  this  curious  fact,  viz.  that  no  other  oil  but  that  from  the  Moplai  could 
be  used  as  iTavadijvaifxoy,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  scholiasts  and 
interpreters  of  low  times,  but  the  most  certain  evidences  in  great  writers 
from  centuries  when  the  Athenian  Panathenaea  were  still  celebrated  with 
all  their  classical  splendour.  Aristotle  says  **  that  the  victors  in  the  Pana- 
thensea  received  oil  produced  by  the  Moplai;''^*  and  Lucian  confirms  this 
information  in  a  remarkable  passage,  where  Anacharsis,  on  seeing  the 
tumult  of  a  Greek  gymnasium  and  its  various  exercises,  asks  Solon:  *^  r^ 
Si  a 9 X a  Tiva  fipy  raora  lorii^;"  and  Solon  answers:  ^**07iVfjL7rta(n  [jlIv  trri* 
^avo^  i)c  xqtIvoo,  'Jo-d/xo7  Si  in  vlruog,  iv  Nifiia  Ss  tr^'Kivrnv  7r«TXfyfi6vo^*  Uudoi  l\ 
/x^Xa  rcov  Up£v  ro5  deou*  irap  i^iCiv  h\  roig  Ilava^T^vaUig  ro  sXaiov  ro  ix  ry^g 
[lapiag*  " 

You  see.  Sir,  that  there  was  no  question,  either  by  Aristotle  or  by 
Lucian,  of  the  Vases  containing  the  oil,  but  only  of  the  holy  oil  itself  being 
the  prize  of  Panathenaic  victories— a  fact  which,  even  without  evidence 
from  books,  might  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Athenians, 
who  traced  the  origin  of  their  Panathenaea  so  far  back  as  to  Erichthonius — 
nay,  called  and  represented  him  as  the  first  who  contended  in  the  chariot- 
race,  ^ — certainly  gave  a  measure  of  sacred  oil  to  the  victors,  ages  (nay, 
centuries)  before  their  art  and  industry  were  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  in  handling  the  terra-cotta,  and  in  painting  and  adorning  it,  that 
the  vessel  of  this  material  could  be  reasonably  looked  upon  as  any  thing 
worthy  of  attention,  much  less  as  a  prominent  part  of  the  public  prize. 

«  Schol.  ArUtoph.  (Nub.  1001.) 

'^  SckoL  ad  SaphocL  CEd.  Col.  v.  733  :  **  'O  h^  'ApiaTor^Xtis  Kai  roit  vttciifrain  rh  IlaraO^vaia 
kXalov  Tov  Ic  fwpi&y  yiyyofiivov  hlbotrOal  ^1791.^' 

33  Lucian  de  Gymuas.  0pp.  ed.  I.  T.  Reitzii,  Tom.  II.  page  887-888.  One  might  believe, 
with  respect  to  the  various  information  we  have  concerning  the  holy  Olive-grove  near  the  Aca- 
demy, that  the  reading  in  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Lucian  should  he  to  ix  r&v  fiopiAw.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  be  altered,  to  Ik  lifs  fiop/os  being  a  collective  expremon  for  the  holy  produce 
of  the  primitive  fiopia  and  of  all  other  trees  which  sprang  from  it  by  transplantation  (see 
above,  note  23). 

^  See  the  15th  metope  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Parthenon,  and  my  explanation  of  it  in 
Voyages  et  Recherches  en  Chrice,  &c.,  IP  livr.  (Paris  1830,  in  4to.)  page  220. 
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This  might  very  well  have  been  the  case,  if  the  Athenians,  who  had  no 
want  of  superstitions,  had  had  this  also,  that  there  was  some  holy  eaf^th 
or  ciay  particularly  connected  with  the  worship  of  Minerva :  but  no  one 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  and  the  absurdity  of  bringing  earth  from  a 
distant  country,  where  holy  persons  once  lived,  to  a  certain  Campo  Santo, 
was  reserved  to  other  times  and  other  nations. 

Afterwards,  when,  by  the  progress  of  Athenian  industry,  in  manipulating 
that  excellent,  clean,  and  most  durable  though  fragile  material,  the  terra 
cotta,  it  was  become  customary  to  enclose  the  holy  oil  destined  for  Pana- 
thenajc  prizes  in  such  handsome  vases;  and  when,  of  course,  that  ingenious 
people,  with  the  same  lively  feeling  and  spirit  which  shows  itself  every- 
where in  Athenian  institutions,  had  embellished  those  earthen  vessels  with 
congenial  religious  emblems, — then,  certainly,  these  receptacles  were  also 
looked  upon  as  part  of  the  victor's  prize,  and  were  occasionally  mentioned 
as  such,  and  as  symbols  of  contest  and  victory,  by  several  poets ;  as  for  in- 
stance, towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  by  Pindar, 
when  praising  the  Argive  Theseos  and  his  double  Panathenaic  victory:'^  but 
even  from  the  pompous  and  elegant  words  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  poet  looked  upon  '*  the  fruit  of  the  olive,''  as  the  real  object  for 
Theseos's  exertion,  and  his  principal  reward.  The  poet  does  not  say : — "  and 
splendid  pictured  vases  of  fire-burnt  earth,  filled  with  oil,  came  over  to 
Argos,  &c. ;"  but  he  does  say : — "  as  a  prelude  (to  future  victories),  sweet 
songs  twice  proclaimed  him  victor  in  the  sacred  festivals  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree  came  over  in  splendid  vessels  of  earth  burnt  in  fire, 
to  the  manly  people  of  Juno."  And  when  Pindar  said  the  fruit  of  the  olive- 
tree,  he  meant  of  course  not  common  oil  (of  which  there  was  no  need  at 
Argos),  but,  which  was  immediately  understood  by  every  ancient  Greek, 


»  Pindar,  Nemea  x.  y.  3d — 86  (ed.  A.  Boeckh) : 

—  —  Aitta/  ye  fikr  ikfifioXSibap 
€¥  rcXcraic  hU  *Adavaltav  inv  Ofi^al 
35.  K&fiavay    ya/|t  hi  KavOelo^  wvpi  Kapwos  IXoias 

l/ioXcr  "Hpaf  TOP  €h6,vopa  Xaop  iv  Ayy^wF  jfprc^cy  ira^roiic/Xoi  t. 
with  the  very  able  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  passage  by  M .  X.  Dinen  in  the  ExplU 
eaiume$,  page  468,  where  an  absurd  mineralogical  tale  by  one  of  the  Scholiasts,  and  the  error 
into  which  Heyne  was  induced  by  it,  are  clearly  refuted. 
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the  fruit  of  the  holy  tree,  of  the  olive-tree  xar  i^oyy^y^  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
fto^/tt,  which,  in  the  general  belief  of  the  Greeks,  did  not  exist  but  at 
Athens.'^ 

That  this  was  in  fact  the  traditional  opinion,  not  only  of  the  Athenians, 
but  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  is  quite  evident  from  the  circumstance  that, 

^  As  for  Panathenaic  wuet  appearing  as  symboh  of  ctnUett  and  victory  on  Athenian  monu- 
ments,  the  fragment  of  Callitnaehms  (No.  122,  in  Eme$H^t  edition,  Lugd.  Bat.  1?61,  in  8to. 
Tom.  I.  page  490),  quoted  by  the  Scholiast  of  Pindar, 

Kal  irap*  *ABfit'cUois  yap  €v\  ffriyos  Upov  Ijyrai 
KaXwiits,  ov  KoafAOv  (rvfifioXov,  &XXa  naXris, 
is  very  remarkable,  because  it  contains,  most  likely,  an  indication  of  the  &KpvTiipia  of  the 
Parthenon^  of  which  we  are  not  informed  anywhere  else.  I  think  it  is  most  probable  that  Cal- 
iimachus,  in  the  third  century  before  Christ,  by  the  ^*  vriyos  Upoi^"  of  the  Athenians  did  not  mean 
any  other  building  than  the  Parthenon ;  if  so,  we  learn  that  this  great  temple  had  ooset  as 
ornaments  of  the  tympana.  An  analogy  seems  to  confirm  this  opinion,  viz.  that  there  were 
likewise  vases  as  aKpmripia  of  the  great  temple  at  Olympia  (see  Pausan.  U  v.  cap.  10,  §  2) : 
>  .  ,  iv  ik  *0\vfJtwiif,  Xi^Tis  kiriypvoos  exl  kninrrtf  rov  6p6<^v  rf  vipari  lir/«:eirai,  c.  r.  X. 

If  the  fragment  of  Callimachus  had  been  present  to  my  mind  when  I  wrote  a  certain  note  in 
the  second  book  of  my  work  (Voyages  et  Recherehes  en  Gr^ce,  Vol.  II.  page  159,  note  5),  where 
I  proposed  as  probable  AicpwrZ/fua  of  the  Parthenoo — a  great  architectural  ornament  on  the  top  (as 
on  the  temple  of  Minerva,  commonly  called  that  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  at  iEgina),  and 
sphinxes  on  the  corners  of  the  tympana,  I  should  of  course  have  altered  it.  In  my  restorations 
of  the  pediments,  which  are  now  engraving,  I  have  placed  on  the  top  pf  the  tympanum  an  owl 
on  a  Kc&Xirif ,  as  on  well-known  tetradrachms  (which  certainly  got  their  type  from  some  great 
national  monument,  most  probably  from  the  Parthenon  itself),  and  amphoras  or  viplas  near  the 
angles;  and  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  this  arrangement,  the  more  so,  as  the  owl  on  a  horizontal 
diota,  when  well  executed,  will  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  two  great  groups  in  the  middle 
of  both  pediments. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  to  learn,  since  I  wrote  this  note,  that  Mr,  Wilhins  has  already 
inferred,  from  the  above-quoted  passage  of  Callimachus,  that  there  must  have  been  vases  as 
Acroteria  on  the  Parthenon.    (See  his  Athenientiaf  pp.  112 — 113.) 

Whenever  Vases  appear  on  painted  earthen  vessels  as  devices  on  the  shields  of  Minerva,  or 
upon  the  two  columns  between  which  the  goddess  steps  forward,  or  when  they  appear  on  an- 
cient coins  of  Athens,  I  consider  the  signification  of  these  emblems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Vases  on  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  referred  to  in  the  verses  of  Callimachus  just  quoted  ;  viz. 
that  they  are  the  symbols  of  contest  and  victory  connected  with  the  sacred  festivals  of  the  pro- 
tecting goddess  of  Athens. 

Of  the  first  kind  of  emblems,  I  mean  of  vases  appearing  either  as  ivlffjifia  on  the  shield  of 
Minerva,  or  ou  the  columns  which  represent  the  metce  of  the  stadium,  we  have  already  several 
instances  on  terra-cotta  vessels  from  the  late  Italian  excavations. 
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whatever  may  have  been  the  variety  of  local  sayings  in  different  Greek 
countries  concerning  the  origin  and  qualifications  of  their  Pallas  Athene; 
however  great  may  have  been  the  vanity  and  reciprocal  jealousy  of  the 
Greeks  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  no  one  (as  far  as  I  know)  ever  started  in 
ancient  Greece  an  objection  against  the  old  Athenian  saying,  that  the  God- 
dess produced  the  first  olive-tree  on  the  rock  of  Athens,  If  there  had  been 
any  doubt  or  traditional  difference  among  the  Greeks  in  that  respect,  could 
the  Chorus  in  the  CBdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles  have  boldly  said,  before 
thousands  of  Athenians  slnd  foreigners,  **  that  they  never  heard  that  this  won- 
derful plant  sprang  up,  either  in  Asia's  land,  or  in  Pelops'  great  Doric  isle, 
but  that  it  arose,  not  planted  by  human  hands,  only  in  this  country,  where 
it  flourishes  wonderfully,  the  terror  of  hostile  spears" — alluding  to  the  fact 
of  which  we  are  informed  (says  the  Scholiast)  by  several  authors,  and  among 
others  by  Philochorus  and  Androtion^  that  when  the  united  Lacedaemonians 
and  Bceotians,  one  hundred  thousand  strong  (^ixa  jttu^iao-i),*^  and  commanded 
by  the  king  of  Sparta,  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  invaded  Attica, 
they  abstained  from  injuring  in  any  way  the  holy  olive-grove  of  the  jxo^/ai, 
but  passed  by,  after  having  performed  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva  V^ 

A  very  fair  specimen  of  the  second  kind  of  monuments,  viz.  of  Athenian  coins,  with  the 
Panathenalc  amphora  as  the  type,  is  an  old  silver  didrachm  in  Mr.  Burgon*s  collection,  pur- 
chased at  Athens,  (see  above,  p.  Ill,  towards  the  end  of  the  letter,)  which  forms  i\i%Vignttte  at 
the  end  of  this  Memoir,  and  may  be  thus  described : — 

Panathemaic  i^fA^opevs  surrounded  by  a  circular  border,  (probably  with  the  intention,  of  which 
many  ancient  Greek  and  Macedonian  coins  afford  analogous  examples,  of  making  the  principal 
side  of  this  didrachm  appear  as  a  round  shield,  having  for  its  device  the  amphora.) — ^:  Four 
triangular  indentations,  so  united  as  to  form  a  quadratum  incusum.    /[{, .  5.  rm. 

TV  hen  I  first  saw  this  very  old  and  remarkable  coin,  I  believed  it  to  be  of  iEgina,  and  that  it 
bore  a  reference  to  the  contest  of  the  amphora,  {(kyi^v  &/ufo^/n}s),  which  was  performed  during  the 
national  festivals  of  the  .Sginetans  (ra  AlaKsiia),  and  of  which  ApoUonius  Rhodius  has  related  the 
origin  in  a  carious  passage  of  hb  Argonautica,  1.  iv.  v.  1766,  a.  f. ;  but  I  am  now  persuaded  that 
it  is  in  fact  an  old  Athenian  didrachm,  and  that  it  was  struck  with  some  reference  to  the  Pana* 
thenaic  festivals,  the  Vase  on  the  obverse  or  principal  side  of  the  coin  being  precisely  similar  in 
form  and  proportions  to  all  Panathenaic  amphorsa  hitherto  discovered. 

^  We  may  fairly  suppose  that  this  improbably  large  number  originated  from  the  numerical 
letter  A'  (Four)  having  been  misinterpreted  by  a  copyist    . 

^  Sophocl.  CEd.  ad  Colon,  v.  726 — 738,  with  the  Scholiasts,  who  also. quote,  according  to 
Istros  I  believe,  the  circumstance,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  deterred  from  touching  the 
holy  trees  by  the  imprecations  (bik  ras  dpas)  anciently  attached  to  them. 
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III. 


If  we  acknowledge  (as  I  think  we  must)  the  two  facts,  that  the  holy  oil 
from  the  [loplai  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Panathendic  prize,  and  that  this 
oil  could  not  be  got  any  where  else  in  Greece  but  from  Athens,  we  must  also 
admit  the  necessary  consequences  of  those  facts. 

The  Athenians,  who  left  their  country  and  settled  on  distant  shores  of  the 
Euxine  Sea  and  Asia  Minor,  of  the  Cyrenaica,  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  &c.  carried 
constantly  their  dsou^  Trarptpovs,  and,  above  all,  their  Panathendic  sacrifice 
and  its  regulations  with  them.  Of  course  the  holy  oil,  which  was  exclusively 
Panathendic,  must  have  been  procured  from  the  mother-country ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exportation  of  this  article  from  Athens  was  regulated 
by  some  particular  stipulations  which  we  do  not  exactly  know,  but  which  we 
may  fairly  conjecture  from  analogous  circumstances,  and  even  infer,  to  a 
certain  degree,  from  the  old  Athenian  laws  concerning  the  [lopiai,  and  from 
the  great  care  which  was  taken  at  all  times  to  preserve  these  sacred  olive- 
trees,  and  to  make  their  produce  profitable  to  the  state. 

The  state  had  reserved  to  herself,  and,  I  believe  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Athenian  commonwealth^  the  possession  of  all  the  sacred  olive-trees, 
of  whatever  age  they  were,  both  of  the  flourishing  trees,  which  con- 
tinued to  bear  fruit  (tcKv  fjuopicSv),  and  also  of  those  which  were  decayed,  or 
of  which  the  trunks  only  remained  (tcSv  trr^Hwv).  That  this  was  the  real 
difference  between  /to^ia  and  tnixhs,  and  that  J.  Markland^^  was  right  in  this 
respect,  I  doubted  for  some  time,  because  Photius's  words,^  quoted  by 
Markland  himself,  zxenot  favourable  to  his  opinion,  and  those  of  an  unedited 
Greek  Manuscript  Lexicon,  not  known  to  Markland,  but  afterwards  quoted 
by  Ruhnken,^^  are  still  less  so.     But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  gram- 


^  Who  wrote  an  able  note  on  the  subject  in  his  Conjecture  ad  Lysiam,  inserted  in  J.  Tay- 
lor'i  edition  of  Lysiae  Orationes  (London,  1739,  4to.)  in  the  second  yolume,  pages  547 — 548. 

40  lo   the  Bibliotheca,  Cod.  262,  (ex  recensione .  Im.  Bekkeri,  Beroh'ni,  1824,  4to.  page 
480»  A.  line  15.):  *'  6  trtjKOi  bk  yvv  eTS<$s  konv  leput  cXa/at.'' 

41  In  Timsi  Sophists  Lex.  Voce.  Platonic,  ed.  Dav,  Ruhnkeniij  (Lugd.  1789,  8?o.)  voce 
ffi|jcos  ....  &\Xore  i^  (917/ia/vei)  ri^v  iXatav  ri^v  iroXvcXaioy, 
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inarians  and  compilers  of  low  times  were  themselves  rather  embarrassed 
with  this  word  jo-ijxo^,  and  wavering  about  its  signification,  when  they  found 
it  used  by  Lysias  for  an  olive-tree  of  a  certain  kind,  or  part  of  it  ;^  and  I  am 
now  persuaded,  that  the  author  of  an  article  inSuidas's  Lexicon  (voc.  Mopiai) 
and  Markland  are  right,  especially  from  two  passages  in  the  speech  of  Lysias 
np\  Tou  ;Si}xoS :  the  first,  where  the  orator  says  (^.  2 ;  ed.  Bekker,  page  269), 
that  his  enemies  had  at  first  accused  him  of  having  destroyed  an  eXa/a, 
and  that  they  went,  for  information,  to  the  merchants  who  sell  the  fruits 
and  oil  from  the  /xop/ai,  but  that,  not  having  found  in  this  way  any  charge 
against  him  (Lysias),  they  changed  their  minds,  and  accused  him  now  of 
having  destroyed  a  (tijxo^,  (it  is  obvious  from  the  opposition  of  the  two  words, 
that  0^x^  was  not  a  tree  bearing  fruit,  not  what  the  ancients  called  an 
ihaia  fipiot^o'a,  Pollux,  I.  segm.  237.);  the  second,  where  Lysias  says 
{npl  ToS  JS13XOU,  §•  28 ;  ed*  Bekker,  page  265) :  •  .  •  '^  ix  rourou  r^y  [lopiav 

cr^xhs,  <6g  (Zrog  (pT^iny  ihai  .  .  /'  words  which  cannot,  I  believe,  admit  any 
other  interpretation  than  the  trunk  of  a  single  olive-tree,  a  signification  which 
is  likewise  confirmed  by  the  words  in  §  5.  (ed.  Bekker,  page  260)  :  '^yoSftm 

roivuy,  ifjLoy  §pyoy  airoitl^ai  wg  miS^  ro  ymplw  fxrijo'a/Aijv,  oSr'  fXa/a  oofrt 
(Tigxos:  fv^v  cy  oujt£  .  .  .  the  word  iXaia  being  here  in  its  large  signification  of 
every  growing  ^xid  fruitful  olive-tree,  holy  or  common* 

There  must  have  been  some  peculiarity  about  the  growth  or   appear- 
ance of  the  fjLopta,^  or,  at  least,  some  mythical  or  traditional  mark,  (which  we 


^  So  says,  for  iostaoce,  Harpocraiion,  (Lex.  X.  Rhetor.) :  "  Siycot  .  • .  •  /ii)irore  oi^  ratfikv 
liurriKiu  IXalas  KaXovtri,  ras  hi  brifioeiaSf  /Jtopiag'  irfiKov  M,  &9  loiicc,  koX  fiopiar  6rofidSoutn 
li/y  o^qy."  And  Suidas,  following  Harpocration  in  his  note  on  the  word  otiKos,  is  also  doubtful, 
saying,  •  •  •  rdrrovet  to  orofia  ical  iwl  ^Xa/as*  X^yei  yap  Av<rias*  *'  6t  hvo  lri|  iyettpyfifftr,  ovre  Ihlav 
^kaiar,  oirrc  ftopiar,  ovrc  aiiKoy"  /i^vorc  o?y  •  •  .  r^v  airr^v,  ^See  the  above  copied  passage  from 
Harpocration.) 

>  In  these  words  of  Suidas  are  two  mistakes ;  the  first,  that  in  quoting  Lysias,  (rtpl  rov  atiKov, 
§10;  in  Bekker's  Oratt.  Graec.  Oxon.  1822,  Tom.  I.  page  261,)  be  omits,  after  eriKov,  the 
word  "  irapaXa/d^f,"  an  omission  which  entirely  perverts  the  sense  of  the  phrase ;  the 
second  (which  is  rather  extraordinary)  that  Suidas  forgot,  when  writing  his  note  on  the  word 
ffflKos,  that  he  himself  knew  the  real  signification  of  this  word,  when  writing  his  article  under 
fiopiai,  where  he  says,  **  riis  hi  fAoplai  iMiwm  'O  ZTCACXOS  aviKot  IcaXeiro.'^ 

*  The  tree  of  that  race  was  probably  of  very  low  or  short  trunk,  as  the  primitive  olive-tree 
(in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  on  the  Acropolis),  which  for  that  reason  was  called  iri&ytcv 
f  Of.     See  He^ychiuB,  voc.  kotii  iXala,  with  the  note  in  J^  Alberti's  edition. 
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have  now  quite  lost  sight  of,)  distinguishing  these  trees  from  all  others, 
because  the  state  had  never  the  former  (the  Upkg  or  SijfAoo-ia^  ixaias)  united 
in  one  great  body  of  trees  or  separate  grove,  but  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
mingled  with  the  ordinary  or  private  trees  (raig  Miaig  iKadaug).  The  former 
were  only  better  kept,  and  provided  with  an  enclosure  (probably  of  masonry) 
of  some  feet  in  diameter,  or  somewhat  larger,  if  the  tree  required  it,  to  pre- 
vent any  but  the  respective  farmers  and  officers  from  interfering  with 
their  growth  or  fruits,*'  and  which  were,  I  believe,  managed  by  the  far- 
mers, under  control  and  orders  emanating  from  the  Areiopagus^  who  were; 
from  the  earliest  times  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  invested  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws  concerning  the  holy  trees,  and  who  sent  accordingly, 
cvei^  month,  inspectors  (imfn'Kyj^kg),^  and  once  a  year  superior  officers  called 
iiriyvwfLoyaSf^^  to  see  that  they  were  properly  cultivated,  to  gather  the 
portion  of  the  fruit  due  to  the  government,  and  to  fine  culprits  for  any 
minor  infringements  of  those  laws  ;  for  instance,  if  any  one  had  stolen  fruit, 
or  had  broken  up  the. ground  within  the  enclosure.*^  The  greater  crime  of 
destroying  a  holy  tree,  whether  in  a  flourishing  state  (a  real  /xo^/a),  or 
only  its  trunk  (o-ijxoj),  was  severely  punished,  viz.,  by  the  culprit's  banish- 
ment for  ever,  and  the  confiscation  of  his  property.^'' 

'  p^— — ^^»«^<—i»r— ^»^  II.  ■■ »■■■  I  ■■■■  I».  I  ■!  .,1  ,,  .I.IM  111  I 

It  may  still  be  observed  in  Attica,  that  there  are  some  very  productive  olive-trees  of  re- 
markably low  and  thick  trunk,  and  with  a  foliage  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  other 
olive-trees;  but  my  attention  not  having  been  directed,  during  my  travels  in  Greece,  to  the 
principal  points  of  the  present  inquiry,  the  circumstance  did  not  particularly  attract  my  obser- 
vation. 

^  Lynas  «€pi  rov  £i|ftov,  §  14.  The  circumstance,  that  the  holy  trees  had  always  a  rifi€Po§  of 
a  certain  width,  with  a  surrounding  wall,  whilst  the  common  olive-trees  were  planted  in  symme- 
trical rows  and  without  particular  enclosure,  was  the  reason  why  Solon,  in  his  laws,  has  called 
the  common  olive-trees  oroix&h^i*  Pa//««  Onomast.  lib.  v.  segm.  36:  ^Xmr  b^  cac  oroi^ 
j^ahas  Ttvas  k\aiat  IcdXiy^e  raif  /lopcatf  iLyrtriOeit,  lat^g  rat  rara  OToi^p^  refwevfAiras, 

^  I  suppose  of  the  ten  irt/MXnral  rov  ifiwopiow  ical  roif  olrom.  (See  Harpocration,  Suidas,  and 
£tymol.  Magn.  voc.  kwtiizKnral.) 

^  Who  had  the  charge  of  regulating  the  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  state  from  landed  property. 
(Harpocration  et  £t3rmol.  Magn.  voc.  Iiriyi^wfioi^f .) 

^  Ly$iaM,  L  I.  §  25  and  §  29« 

^7  Lysias,  1. 1.  §§  15,  32  and  41.  As  the  barren  trunk  of  a  tree  remaining  near  a  house  or  in 
the  middle  of  a  fine  vineyard,  was  certainly  a  nuisance,  (see  Lynas,  1. 1.  §  14,)  one  might  won- 
der that  the  government  did  not  allow  the  respective  land -owners  to  do  away  with  these  ua* 
sightly  objects.    But  it  may  be  properly  observed  that  the  roots  and  trunks  of  dead  and  bavren 
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These  laws  were  certainly  rigid ;    but  they  were,  I  conceive,  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  government  did  not  cultivate  the  sacred  trees  by  its  own 
labourers,  but  only  superintended,  by  means  of  the  above-mentioned  officers, 
their  proper  culture,  and  fixed  the  proportional  tax  or  produce  to  be  collected 
after  the  harvest  from  the  farmers ;  who  were  probably  always,  or  at  least 
in  most  cases,  the  owners  or  farmers  of  the  surrounding  ground.   I  infer  this 
arrangement  (which,  by  the  bye,  would  be  the  most  expedient  in  every 
country  where  the  state  is  in  possession  of  numerous  fruit-trees,  growing  on 
a  ground  which  is  not  its  own)  from  the  circumstance  in  Lysias'  speech, 
that  his  calummators  toent  to  the  Moria  oil-merchants,  to  ascertain  whether  Lysias 
had  sold  them  olives  from  a  certain  tree^  a  fact  which  suggests  various  consi- 
derations of  importance  to  the  present  research.    And  1st,  that  there  existed 
m  Athens  a  legal  trade  with  the  holy  oil;  2dly,  that  any  one  who  was  in 
possession   of  olives  producing  that  article,  could   dispose  of   them  for 
his  own  benefit  to  the  merchants,  (because  the  charge  against  Lysias,  at 
which  his  enemies  first  aimed,  was  not  that  he  had  sold  holy  olives,  but 
that  he  had  sold  them  from  a  tree  which  he  had  illegally  cut  down.)    This 
same  statement  implies  also,  I  believe,  3dly,  the  curious  notice,  that  the 
Mopla  oil-merchants,  when  buying  olives  of  that  kind,  must  have  sent  some 
of  their  own  people  to  gather  the  fruit,  or  at  least  to  ascertain  their  real 
origin ;  if  not,  how  could  the  enemies  of  Lysias  have  expected  to  get  from 
those  merchants  any  information  on  the  question,   whether    Lysias   had 
actually  destroyed  any  one  or  more  of  such  trees? 

From  these  considerations,  and  especially  from  the  certainty  we  have 
of  the  two  facts,  1st,  that  the  holy  oil  from  the  (Mplm  was  exclusively 
Panathenaic,  2dly,  that  there  existed  in  Athens  a  legal  trade  in  that 
article,  (which  could  by  no  means  be  calculated  upon  the  consumption  in 
the  Panathenaic  festivals  of  Athens  itself,  amply  provided  for  as  it  was  by 
the  state,  from  the  immense  quantity  of  olives  it  received  every  year  from 

■  ■  I  m^mmm^—-^-^—i  111    ———^—.1  ■■■■»■  ■■  ■■  MI..I 

olive-trees  were  the  usual  fuel' in  Athens,  and  are  still  so,  (see  A.  B(Bckh*s  Public  Economy  of 
Athens,  &c.  the  English  translation,  London,  1828,  Vol.  I.  page  68,)  and  that  of  course  even 
the  dead  trees  were  an  object  for  convenient  care  and  management,  especially  if  (which  may 
probably  have  been  the  case)  no  other  fuel  than  that  from  the  Mcred  tree*  could  be  used  in  the 
temples,  and  for  the  vast  number  of  public  sacrifices. 

*  Lysias,  vcpi  tov  ^qxov,  §  2. .  •  .  ovrtit  h'  Axopos  6  Lyb^y  fioi  KaOitrrtiicev,  Airrt  iiirtypa^riv  to 
fikv  wp&Tor,  iXaiav  ix  riit  yijs  d^aW^eii^,  icac  «p6f  rovs  itariifiipovs  rovs  Kapirovt  rmv  fJitt' 
piuv  wvyOap6fieyoi  xpoe^taar,  c.r.  X. 
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the  farmers  of  the  holy  trees,)  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  there  must 
have  been  a  great  demand  for  this  article,  and  a  considerable  trade  carried 
on  in  it  abroad,  to  Athenian  colonies  and  wherever  Athenians  (who  could 
not  be  without  their  Panathenaic  festivals)  had  settled  for  any  time. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  all  the 
bearings  of  it  to  which  I  have  had  access,  is  also  confirmed  by  a  remarkable 
inscription  on  a  Greek  Terra-cotta  Vase,  which  was  formerly  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  which  has  been  quoted  by  M.  Bosckh  in  his  Corpus  Inscriptt, 
Graecarum:*'  ^'^Ayatriag  apx^ov  rw¥  '^dijvi^dcy  cJflXaiv,"  which,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  genitive  form  adxcov  being  the  same,  from  3,d>.o$,  (the  contest, 
or  game,)  and  from  oEdXov,  (the  prize,  or  reward,)  may  be  equally  well 
translated :  *'  Agasias,  the  president  of  the  games  from  Athens  ;"  or» 
"  Agasias,  the  president  at  (viz.  the  distributor  of)  the  prizes  from 
Athens."  I  should,  however,  prefer  the  latter  interpretation,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion contains  exactly  the  common  official  formula  of  the  Panathenaic  prizes 
themselves  (reSv  '^di^i^df  y  adxoiv) ;  in  both  cases,  perfectly  equivalent  as  to  the 
meaning,  Agasias  was  the  Agonothetes  at  Panathenaic  festivals,  whether  in  a 
public  character  as  a  magistrate,  (supposing  that  an  Athenian  community 
had  made  the  provision  for  those  festivals,)  or  whether  this  individual,  by 
patriotism  or  munificence,  had  provided  for  them  out  of  his  own  purse ;  in 
which  latter  case,  the  analogy  quoted  by  Bceckh  (1.  c.)  between  this  in- 
scription and  that  of  a  bronze  vase  from  Cumae^''  is  evident ;  and  if  the 
Terra-cotta  Vase  was  found  in  a  tomb,  or  in  some  ruin  of  ancient  Byzan- 
tium, there  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  inscription  refers  to  Pana- 
thenaic festivals  celebrated  at  Byzantium  during  the  short  occupation  of 
that  town  by  the  Athenians  under  Alcibiades,  in  the  first  year  of  the  93rd 
Olympiad,  (B.  C.  408—407.)'' 

^  Vol.  I.  page  50,  in  the  explanation  of  Inscript.  No.  33. 
so  Explained  by  M.  Bceckh  (Corpus  Inscriptt.  Gnecc.  I.  No.  92,  page  48 — 49«) 
SI  See  Xenopk,  Hist.  Griec.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  §  8 — 13.  Comp.  Clinton's  Fast.  Hellen.  ad 
Olymp.  93.  I  am  curious  to  know  if  my  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  M.  Bceckh  on  the 
subject.  This  great  connoisseur  in  Greek  Epigraphic  style  in  general,  when  quoting,  occa- 
sionally, this  inscription,  says  of  it,  (Corp.  Inscriptt.  page  50,  No.  33) :  **  Constantinopoli  olim 
fuit  vas  fictile,  cujus  inscfiptio  suo  a  me  loco  reponetur:  ^Ayaalas  Apx^'^  "^^^  'AO^niOer  6B\uv : 
unde  conjicias  Byzantii  aliquo  tempore,  quum  id  Athenienses  obtinerent,  Atticos  ludos  cele- 
bratos  esse,"  &c. :  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  having  been  explained  afterwards  in  the  Corpus 
Inscriptionum  ;  if  so,  it  has  escaped  my  observation. 
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That  the  Athenian  government  alone,  or  exclusively  by  its  own  agents, 
carried  on  this  trade  in  the  holy  oil,  can  not  be  presumed,  because,  if 
such  a  monopoly  had  existed,  this  government  would  not  have  found  any 
persons  disposed  to  engage  as  farmers  of  the  holy  trees.  The  farmers,  after 
delivery  of  the  tithes  or  tax  regulated  according  to  certain  rules  which 
we  do  not  know,  by  the  myvwiMif$g,  must  certainly  have  had  a  right  to 
dispose  of  the  remaining  part  of  their  olive-crop/*  With  respect  to  the 
exportation  of  this  article,  I  believe,  indeed,  that  there  was  some  restriction ; 
but  certainly  not  that  restriction  which  Meursius,^^  Corsini,^^  Fetitus,  ^^  and 
some  recent  authors  who  followed  them,  have  imagined ;  viz.  that  no  one 
in  Athens  was  allowed  to  e:vport  oil,  except  the  victors  in  the  Panathenian  games,  a 
most  extraordinary  statement,  which  Boeckh  truly  calls  absurd.^  To  say 
that  in  a  country  which  produced,  and  still  produces  thousands,  nay,  ten 
thousands  of  gallons  of  oil  more  than  the  annual  consumption  in  the  country 
itself,  all  exportation  of  this  article  was  confined  to  some  twenty  or  thirty 
measures  every  year  gained  at  the  public  games,  is  just  as  if  any  one  should 
tell  us,  that  there  existed  at  some  epoch  or  other  a  law  in  England,  that 
none  but  a  few  mineralogists  should  export  pit-coal  from  this  country. — ^The 
absurdity  of  the  supposition  becomes  still  more  evident,  when  we  consider 
the  source  from  which  it  sprang ;  the  only  ancient  statement  of  the  kind,  I 
believe,  existing  in  Greek  literature,  is  contained  in  these  words  of  one  of  the 
Scholiasts  to  Pindar's  Nemea,  x.  35. :  ''  O^x  tim  l\  i^aytoyri  fXa/ot/  i^  'Adr^vcop, 

tl  fiig  ro7^  vixSa-i  :"'^  and  with  this  blunt  weapon  Corsini  attempts  to  do  away 

.^ —  I    ■  ■  -— .  .  ■  I  - « 

^  It  might  have  been  the  case  that  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  sell»  at  fixed  prices,  their 
part  of  the  /lop/a  crop  to  the  agents  of  government ;  but  no  such  law  ever  existed  in  ancient 
Athens :  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  most  despotical  abuse  of  power»  like  the  infamous  contri- 
vance of  the  late  Ali  Pacha  of  Albania,  who,  whilst  I  was  in  Greece,  himself  fixed  every  autumn 
the  market  prices,  forced  his  subjects  to  sell  the  com  they  could  dispose  of,  to  Am  agents  alone, 
and  exported  it  afterwards  in  his  own  ships  to  the  Ionian  islands,  to  Smyrna,  Malta,  &c. 

^  See  his  P€aMUhen<Ba^  cap.  xi.  (0pp.  ed.  Lami,  Tom.  II.  page  571.) 

M  Fatii  Attici  (Florentis,  1744,  in  4to),  Part  I.  Dissert.  I.  cap.  xxv.  page  30. 

55  Commentar.  in  Leges  Atticas  (ed.  P.  Wesselingii,  Lugd.  Bat.  1742,  in  fol.)  lib.  v.  tit.  v. 
i  1.  page  512. 

^  See  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens  (the  Englbh  translation).  Vol.  I.  page  59,  note 
165.    Cf.  his  edition  of  Pindar,  Vol.  II.  page  504,  note  1. 

^  "  It  is  not  allowed  to  any  one,  except  to  the  victors  (in  the  Panathenian  games)  to  export 
oil  from  Athens." — See  Pindari  0pp.  ed.  A,  Boeckh,  Tom.  II.  Part.  I.  page  505. 
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with  the  most  respectable  authorities  for  facts  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
statement  of  the  Scholiast,  but  quite  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  of  the  soil  of  Attica  to  this  very  day,  and  with  every  analogy  in  the  ti-affic 
and  trade  of  other  times  and  nations ;  as  for  instance,  that  old  and  venerable 
law  contained  in  Solon^sjirst  "A^to^  (concerning  productions  of  the  soil),  by 
which  he  allowed  only  exportation  of  oil,  with  prohibition  to  export  any  other 
provisions,**  and  the  statement  likewise  quoted  by  Plutarch,  (a  fact  very  in- 
teresting, because  it  proves  that  the  old  law  on  the  liberty  of  the  oil  trade, 
granted  by  Solon,  was  not  changed  in  the  years  397 — 395  B.  C.)>  that 
Plato  provided  for  the  expenses  of  his  travels  in  Egypt,  by  carrying  oil 
from  Attica  to  that  country.^  Corsini  attempted  to  correct  Plutarch  by 
the  Scholiast  of  Pindar :  he  ought  to  have  done  the  reverse,  correcting 
the  latter  by  the  former,  or  by  some  other  really  ancient  Greek  author 
of  weight  and  merit ;  which  I  shall  now  try  to  do,  my  task  being  in  this 
instance  quite  similar  (though  easier)  to  that  which  I  undertook  some  time 
ago,  when  (if  I  was  right)  we  got  rid  of  a  Demos  in  Attica,  called  Xitmvi}, 
which  never  existed,  being  founded  only  upon  a  mistake  of  the  Scholiast  on 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Caltimachus's  Hymn  to  Diana.^ 

I  must,  in  the  first  place,  recommend  to  your  consideration  that  cir* 
cumstance,  which  seems  to  be  of  some  importance,  that  the  Scholiast  to 
the  above-mentioned  passage  of  Pindar,  (Nemea,  x.  35,)  only  proposed 
to  speak  of  certain  prizes  in  Panathenaic  games.  Neither  the  passage  of  the 
poet  he  was  explaining,  nor  the  context  of  his  own  development  of  that  pas^ 
sage,  could  reasonably  engage  him  to  enter  into  any  remarks  concern- 
ing the  common  oil-trade.  What  the  poet  and  what  the  Scholiast  himself 
were  speaking  of,  was  only  the  sacred  and  Panathenaic  <nl ;  and  I  think,  of 
course,  that  the  context  itself  obliges  us  to  admit,  that  by  a  very  common 
inadvertence  of  some  copyist,  an  adjective,  icpoS  or  TavadijyaFxou,  has 
been  omitted  after  fXa/oti. 


^  Plutarch  in  Solone,  cap.  24.  (Opp.  ed.  Reiske,  Tom.  I.  page  365) :  r&v  hk  ytwofiiywr 
hiadeaiy  wpos  lirovt  iXalov  /jlSpov  UtitKev,  6XKa  h* i^^aytiy  ititXvffey.  Kal  Kara  rAtf  ii/ayorrmy^ 
&phs  rov  "Ap^ovra  woiettrOat  v^v^afer,  ij  itTiveiw  avrov  ixaroy  bpaj^fias  tls  to  irifi6oioy» 

^  Plutarch  in  Solone,  cap.  ii.  (ed.  Reiske,  page  318.)  Comp.  Clinton^s  Fasti  Hellenici  to 
the  year  396  B.  C. 

^  See  page  259,  note  7,  in  the  Second  Volume  of  my  Vayaga  ei  Recherckei  en,  OricM, 
&c.  (Paris,  1830,  in  4to.  chez  F.  Didot.) 
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If  this  be  granted,  the  statement  of  the  Scholiast  ceases  at  once  to  be 
absurd ;  because,  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  this  letter  of  the  great  care 
taken  by  the  government  of  Athens  to  produce  the  Panathenaic  oil,  to 
punish  the  infringements  of  the  laws  concerning  the  holy  trees,  and  to  dis- 
pose of  their  crops  in  a  manner  profitable  to  the  state,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  or  more  congenial  with  general  principles  of  political  economy, 
than  a  legal  restriction  connected  with  the  ejcportation  of  that  article  to  foreign 
countries.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  holy  oil  from  the  /Ao^/ai  was  exclusively 
Panathenaic  ;  if  there  was  of  course  considerable  demand  for  that  article 
in  Athens ;  if  the  government  and  its  farmers  alone  were  in  possession  of 
it ;  wherefore  should  not  the  government,  after  having  provided  abundantly 
and  gratuitously  for  the  annual  consumption  at  home,  take  every  measure  in 
its  power  to  derive  some  profit  from  the  consumption  of  it  abroad  T 

It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  strong  measure  to  reserve  to  the  government 
alone  and  to  its  agents  the  Panathenaic  oil-trade ;  but  this  was,  as  already 
observed,  too  odious  to  the  public  at  large,  and  almost  impracticable  with 
respect  to  the  farmers  of  the  fAo^/ai,  to  whom  the  government  was  bound,  even 
by  considerations  of  its  own  interest,  to  aiford  some  legal  means  for  disposing 
of  that  part  of  the  produce  which  was  left  to  them,  after  delivery  of  their 
annual  rental.  It  was  more  harmless,  more  prudent,  not  less  efficient,  and 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Athenian  legislation  in  general,  that  the 
government,  without  losing  the  advantages  of  a  strong  restriction,  should 
let  the  citizens  partake  in  the  profit  resulting  from  that  traffic.  The  restriction 
may  perhaps  have  been  of  this  description :  **  No  one  shall  enjoy  the  liberty 
to  export  from  the  Attic  land  to  foreign  countries  the  holy  and  Panathenaic 
oil,  except  those  citizens  who  have  been  proclaimed  victors  in  the  Panathemea.'' 
We  may  easily  understand  both  the  apparent  liberality  and  the  real  effi- 
ciency of  such  a  law ;  no  free  man  would  be  excluded,  and  yet  very  few 
would  be  admitted  :  no  one  could  complain ;  and  yet  the  magistrates  would 
be  able  so  to  manage  affairs,  that  the  prices  of  the  Panathenaic  oil-market 
should  not  be  depressed  by  too  abundant  supply,  the  number  of  exporters 
being  thus  limited  to  the  victors  in  the  Panathenian  games,  whose  interest 
it  became  to  concert  with  the  government  on  the  subject,  as  the  govern- 
ment alone  and  its  farmers  were  able  to  furnish  the  article  in  question. 

To  such  a  measure  (not  to  the  oil-trade  generally,  nor  to  the  twenty  or 
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thirty  jars  of  it  gained  in  the  games,)  the  Scholiast  alluded,  I  believe,  in  these 

words,  **  ou)e  fO"Ti  8i  l^ayarpi  fXaioti  (Iipoff)  i^*A^y^v€iy^  6i  ft^  rdt^  vixeStn  ;"  and  it 

may  in  this  respect  be  properly  observed,  that,  if  high-minded,  independent 
men,  of  old  Hellenian  stamp  and  character,  like  Epimetiides,*'  were  happy 
to  receive,  as  a  full  reward  for  merit,  a  small  branch  from  the  holy  olive-tree, 
the  greater  number  of  those  ^who  gave  up  their  time  and  their  best  exertions 
in  eagerly  contesting  for  olive-wreaths  and  oil-vessels  at  the  public  games 
of  Greece,  may  not  only  have  aspired  to  the  glory  attached  to  those  high- 
prized  trifles,  but  also  to  some  more  material  rewards  connected  with  them. 
Many  splendid  gifts  granted,  at  various  epochs,  to  champions  of  the  sta* 
dium,  might  be  quoted  from  the  annals  of  other  Grecian  countries ;  but 
without  leaving  the  institutions  of  Athens,  to  which  the  present  inquiry  is 
confined,  I  shall  only  mention  the  curious  but  certain  information  we  have 
in  the  life  of  Solon,  that  long  before  his  time,  at  Athens,  a  pecuniary  reward 
was  granted  by  the  state  to  every  Athenian  citizen  victorious  on  a  foreign 
stadium.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  the  Athenian  legislator  fixed  .  the  pre-* 
sent  to  be  given  to  a  victor  in  the  Isthmia  at  one  hundred  drachms,  and  that 
of  a  victor  in  the  Olympia,  zijive  hundred  drachms;  **  and  although  this  latter 
sum  was  rather  considerable  for  the  time  of  Solon,  we  yet  see,  from  some 
other  information  on  the  subject,  that  Solon,  not  being  disposed,  in  his  wis- 
dom, to  run  with  the  stream  of  common  vanity,  or  to  overrate  the  reputa- 
tion of  mere  bodily  skill,  had  lowered  (a-uvia-ruTii)  the  present  previously  given 
to  the  Athenian  champions  of  the  public  games  in  Greece.  ^^ 

It  is  not  likely  that  victory  in  the  great  national  festivals  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea  should  have  been  connected  with  less  considerable  emoluments. 


^^  Plutarch  in  SoloDe,  cap.  xil,  (ed.  Keiske/page  337.)  ^  *'  '£iri/ieW6i7s  •  •  .  .  ra2  ^{fftara 
hiiovr^v  miKKa  Kal  Tifios  fiey6Xas  rSk  *\driyaimv,  oifh^y  if  daWor  iiwo  r^s  iepas  iXaias  ac- 
Tiio&fAeros,  Kal  \aj3fi»v,  AirriXBer* 

^  Plutarch  in  Solone,  cap.  23.  ed.  Reiske,  Tom.  I.  page  362. 

^  Diogen,  Laert.  de  Vitis  Clar.  Philosoph.  (ed.  Meibomii,  Amstel.  1692,  4to.  Tom.  I. 
page  34y)  in  Soiane, aegm,  55.  •  .  •  "  9vy4trr€i\e  be  rai  ras  ri^as  rwv  h  dywvc  iLdXtfrSv,  *OXv/i- 
wwvIkji  fiky  r&lat  wtpraicoeias  ipa^as,  ^laOfiioyU^  ik  iKarov,  xal  iiyaXoyoy  iirl  rwv  £\X«i»v. 
&Teif>oicaXoK  yhp  i^aipeiy  ras  rovrwy  ripat'  k,  r,  X." 
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IV. 

I  SHALL  add  a  few  observations  on  the  capacity ,  on  the  ancient  denomina- 
tions, and  on  the  probable  antiquity  of  these  Panathenaic  oil-yessels. 

1.  Concerning  their  volume  or  cubic  contents,  Mr.  Burgon  having,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  son,  measured  carefully  the  Athenian  amphora,  and  young 
Mr.  Burgon  and  myself  having  measured  with  equal  care  the  two  similar 
Panathenaic  vases  of  the  Canino  collection,  and  the  smaller  one  in  M.  Cam- 
panari's  collection,  which  are  at  present  in  London,  I  am  now  enabled  to 
state  with  accuracy. 

That  A,  the  Athenian  amphora,  filled  up  with  grain  within  a  fingers 
breadth  of  the  mouth,  contains  exactly  eight  English  gallons,  or  thirty -two 
imperial  quarts,  its  solid  contents  being  accordingly  2218  iVttW  cubic  inches ; 

That  B,  one  of  the  Canino  vases,  (that  with  the  five  runners  on  the 
reverse,  in  the  owner's  "  Museum  Etrusque,"  No.  1193.)  has  exactly  the 
same  capacity  as  the  Athenian  amphora  ;  whereas 

C,  the  other  Canino  vase,  (with  wrestlers  on  the  reverse, — I  believe 
it  is  No.  526  in  the  ''  Museum  Etru^que"  of  the  Prince,)  is  by  one 
imperial  quart  less  capacious  than  the  two  other  amphorse ;  as  it  contains 
only  7|  English  gallons,  or  thirty-one  quarts,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  2149, 
or  more  exactly  2148  iVisVn  cubic  inches. 

And  D,  the  smaller  vase  of  Campanari's  collection,  contains  exactly 
fifteen  imperial  quarts,  that  is  to  say,  1039  iVWir  cubic  inches. 

Now  as,  of  these  four  vases,  the  two  mentioned  under  A  and  B  have  been 
broken  in  many  pieces,  which  were  united  with  care  and  with  the  common 
artificial  means, — whereas  the  whole  body  of  the  third  vase,  mentioned  under 
C,  is  quite  entire,  without  having  suiFered  any  other  damage  than  that  the 
two  handles  were  broken  off*  and  afterwards  attached ;  and  as  the  fourth 
vase,  mentioned  under  D,  (which  was  certainly  a  ijfbiajDb^io^iov,)  is  likewise 
quite  entire  as  to  the  body  of  the  vessel,  I  think  it  becomes  pretty  clear 
that  the  smaller  measure  of  7^  to  7|  English  gallons,  30  to  31  imperial  quarts, 
or  2079  /?ft^  to  2148  AWtt  cubic  inches,  must  have  been  the  real  and 
official  measure  of  a  Panathenaic  Amphora. 
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2.  Concerning  the  official  denomination  of  Panathenaic  prize  vases,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  ascertain  whether  the  above-mentioned  measure  of  an  Amphora 
was  the  only  Panathenaic  prize  measure,  as  the  ancient  authors  call  these 
vases  by  so  many  different  names.  Pindar,  as  a  poet,  choosing  a  word 
which  suited  the  metre  of  his  verse,  calls  them  by  the  general  name  ayyij 
("  ayy icou  epxea-tv  jra^tt^oix/xoi^,"  Nem.  X.  36) ;  Callimachus  calls  them  xaX- 
TiSe^** ;  Pindar^ s  Scholiast  says,  *'  rtlis  ^A^T^y^raig  ro7g  tA  HavcSr^vaaa  vsvixrixocri 
SiSoTai  uipla  ixaiou  7r\r}prjg  (^d  Nem.  X.  35);  Aristophanes'  Scholiast  says  of 
the  Panathenaic  prize  vase,  ''  xipafjLov  Ixa/ou  Ixajx^avov  o!  vixSvTsg;''  ^^  and 
though  the  meaning  of  the  word  xl^a/tov,  which  was  a  common  expression 
for  all  earthen  vessels  of  whatever  size  and  form,  ^  may  very  well  be  under- 
stood, I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  scholiast,  with  the  intention  of 
determining  more  exactly  the  Panathenaic  prizes,  really  wrote  xepaynov 
JXaiou,  which  was  a  certain  measure  equivalent  to  an  apL^opsig.^ 

This  last  word,  api^^opshg,  is  the  most  frequently  used  by  Athenaeus,  by  the 
scholiasts  and  other  compilers  of  later  times,  who  speak  of  the  prize  vases 
exposed  in  Panathenaic  festivals.  Without  entering  upon  minute  details, 
which  may  be  searched  for  in  ancient  and  modern  lexicographers,  I  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  word  apL^opelfg  was  formed  by  abbreviation  from  apL^i^opshg, 
signifying,  at  least  originally,  every  receptacle  with  two  handles  by  which  it 
might  be  carried  ;**  that  afterwards,  by  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing in  Greece  that  clean  and  excellent  material  which  Antiquaries  call 
terra-cotta,  the  denomination  apL^opehg  was  restricted  to  earthen  vessels  with  two 
handles  (a/A^oiToi,  Zleoroi),  and  of  a  certain  measure  smaller  than  the  iriQog,^  and 
synonymous  with  the  xahog,"^  and  also  equivalent  (afterwards)  with  xc^ajxiov  f* 
that  apL^opthg  was  especially  a  certain  measure  of  oil,^^  a  signification  which, 
it  should  seem,  originated  from  Megara.^' 


^  Callimachi  Fragmenta  k  R.  Bentleio  collecta,  No.  cxxii.  (See  above,  note  36.) 

^  Scholiast,  ad  Aristopb.  Nubes,  v.  1001. 

^  Cf.  Pollux^  Onomast.  1.  VII. segm.  161  :  '^  K^pa/iof  hk  itaoa^  tQv  Kepufiiwy  dyye/wv i^Xiy." 

^  Diascorid,  v, 71 :  •  .  •  e»  yXevKovs  iifAfopia,  S  kan  cepa/iiov,  icdder. 

^  Hesych.Yoc.  itfi^npopfjas^  compared  witb  Atkefusi  Deipnosoph.  xi.  page  501.  A. 

^  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odyss.  /3'.  page  1446,  line  44. 

70  According  to  Philocborus,  quoted  by  Pollux,  Onomast.  x.  segm.  71. 

Ti  Diogcorid.  v,  71.    (See  above,  note  67.) 

T2  «  M^poy  Ti  IXa/ov,"  HenfcK  voc.  iifAf  if  optics. 

73  Suidas,  YOC.  afxfopea^opovs **  Afii^pevi  oZy  dyyciov,  fterpoy  KEp&fuoy,  Meyapcc^r. 

•  •  .  •  cal  'Api9rof6,yrf$  iifAfoptU  \iyti  rd  fitrpa. 
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This  is  almost  all  that  I  have  to  say  for  the  present  on  the  origin  and 
Tarious  connexions  of  the  word  aiJL^i^pth$  or  aiA^p^^  because  I  have  not 
hitherto  found  what  I  purposely  searched  for,  viz.  some  exact  statement,  in 
4m  ancient  Greek  author,  respecting  the  size  and  legal  capacity  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic afi^ofiths  compared  with  the  Afir^r^^,  with  the  XaXis,  and  with  the 
minor  Attic  measures  of  liquids.^* 

The  reduced  size  of  some  vases  evidently  Panathenaic  (as  for  instance  of 
that  belonging  to  M.  Campanari,  which  was  doubtless  intended  to  represent 
a  ifftiajDb^o^ioy  nayaBy^vaixhv)  was,  in  my  opinion,  chiefly  occasioned  by  one  of 
two  reasons : — either,  in  most  instances,  by  ceconcnny,  the  holy  and  Pana- 
thenaic  oil,  which  could  not  be  purchased  but  in  Athens,  being  an  object  of 
some  expense,  especially  for  small  communities  in  distant  countries ;  or,  not 
seldom,  by  that  circumstance  which  seems  accordant  with  all  analogy,  that 
a  youth  or  boy  (an  i^r^^s  or  ira7g),  victorious  in  the  contest  with  his  equals 
(for  instance  iv  x^PV  ^ttiSoTv),  would  not  receive  so  large  a  measure  of  prize- 
oil  as  the  adult  victors,  and  that  in  a  vase  which  had  certainly  Panathenaic 
emblems,  but,  most  probably,  not  the  official  inscription.^^  The  prize  of  the 
adult  victors  {jm  Mtpwi)  was,  I  conceive,  the  real  Panathenaic  prize,  **  rl 


7^  BcBckh  in  his  CBconomy  of  Athens,  Vol.  I.  p.  132.  (16.)  Bngllsb  translation,  seems  to 
consider  the  Amphoreos  equivalent  in  capacity  to  the  Metretes.  If  he  is  right,  the  Panathenaic 
Ampborens  must  ha?e  been  somewhat  smaller  than  the  common  Attic  amphoreus.  The  Attic 
Metretes  (equal  to  the  common  amphoreus,  according  to  Boeckh)  contained,  according  to  Lem- 
priere's  Table,  2387  ^^^^  cubic  inches,  that  is  to  say,  about  169  cubic  inches  more  than  either 
of  the  two  largest  Panathenaic  amphorse  {A  and  B)  now  in  London,  and  about  273  cubic  inches 
more  than  the  middle  snm  between  the  extent  of  €1  and  D+D,  (see  page  129,)  viz.  2114  citMc 
tncAes,  which  I  consider  (omitting  a  small  fraction)  to  have  been  the  legal  cubic  volume  of  a 
Panathenaic  Amphoreus. 

75  Besides  the  vase  of  M.  Campanari,  and  those  of  minor  size  with  Panathenaic  emblems 
but  without  inscription,  quoted  by  M,  Gerhard,  as  '*  Regali  Panathenaici,''  (in  his  above-men- 
tioned account,  inserted  in  the  Annali  deir  Institute  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica,'  1830, 
page  221  seq.)  the  beautiful  little  hhplaKri  in  the  possession  of  M .  Durand  at  Paris,  (quoted  by 
Panofha  in  fats  Recherches  sur  les  v^ritables  Nomsdes  Vases  Grecs,  Paris,  1829,  folio,  No.  X. 
page  8,)  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind.  It  represents  two  naked  boys,  carrying  round  shields, 
marked  with  the  letters  AOE  (that  is  to  say  AOENEOEN)  on  their  left  arms,  and  running 
at  full  speed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  elegant  earthen  vessel  was  a  Panathenaic  prize 
vase,  gained  by  a  boy  victorious  in  the  iraii6r  ipofios. 
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nam67^¥atxov  iirptdxcv,''  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  official  inscription : 
'*  One  of  the  prizes  from  Athens.'^ 

It  may  be  still  observed,  as  curious  facts  connected  with  the  object  of  the 
present  inquiry,  that  the  splendour  of  the  Panathenaea,  and  the  celebrity  of 
the  prize  vases  exposed  in  those  festivals,  was  the  occasion  that  various 
vessels  of  the  kind  were  imitated  in  foreign  countries,  sometimes  in  very 
costly  material ;  and  that  they  were  exhibited  in  processions,  and  on 
other  solemn  occasions,  of  which  I .  shall  quote  two  instances.  Thus  in 
Egypt,  at  Alexandria,  in  the  pompous  festivals  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  which,  in  a  century  of  decay  of  Grecian  spirit,  and  of  the  downfall 
of  their  liberty,  presented  the  most  extraordinary  confusion  of  all  the 
religions  of  Greece,  were  also,  among  a  thousand  other  gaudy  mockeries 
of  venerable  symbols,  eighty  Delphian  tripods,  twenty-six  *TS^iai,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  vessels  for  cooling  liquids  (^Pbxr^^ff^),  and  sixteen  Pan- 
athendic amphora,  all  of  silver  f^  and  2dly,  we  are  told  by  Athenaeus, 
that  Posidonius  mentioned  in  the  thirty-sixth  book  of  his  Histories,  that 
a  certain  kind  of  large  drinking-cups  (iroTijpia)  were  particularly  denominated 
Panathendic,  some  of  them  (called  IlavaQrivaixoL  (liy^cra)  so  large,  that  they 
were  Si;^oa,  (containing,  of  course,  twelve  to  thirteen  pints,  English  wine 
measure.)  ^^ 

3.  Respecting  the  probable  age  of  these  prize  vases  I  may  be  brief,  as  a 
certain  principle,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  fundamental  law  for  all 
interpretation  of  ancient  Greek  monuments,  will  immediately  prove  that 
those  learned  men  who  have  inferred,  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  from 
the  Archaic  style  of  the  Minerva  figure  on  Mr.  Burgon's  Athenian  Amphora, 
that  this  vase  must  be  very  ancient,  nay,  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  before  the  Christian  sera,  were  mistaken.  The  principle  laid  down 
by  all  history,  and  corroborated  by  many  recent  discoveries  in  Greece,  is  this ; 
that  the  Greeks,  ever  influenced  by  their  religious  institutions,  continued  for 
centuries  to  preserve,  in  many  of  their  sacred  monuments,  the  old  and  traditional 
type  or  character,  which  we  call  the  Archaic  style,  and  that  they  did  so,  even 
whilst  the  refinement  of  taste  and  the  progress  of  individual  skill  in  the  fine 
arts  occasioned  the  stiff  and  dry  old  manner  of  drawing  to  be  entirely 

76  Athencei  Deipnosoph.  I.  v,  page  199.  D. 

77  Athen.  Deipnosoph.  1.  xi,  page  494.  F. 
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abandoned  in  all  those  productions,  the  form  and  decoration  of  which  were, 
left  to  the  free-will  and  choice  of  individual  feeling.  Now,  as  the  Athenian 
Panathensea  were  essentially  a  religious  institution,  a  great  sacrifice,''^  under 
constant  control  of  the  priests  and  of  the  government ;  as  the  first  day  of 
the  Panathenaea  was  (according  to  the  old  Athenian  creed)  the  birth-day 
{ywiQjiiog)  of  Minerva;  as  the  origin  of  the  festivals  was  traced  up  to 
her  mystic  son  and  favourite  (irapt^pos),  Erichthonius ;  as  the  earthen  vessel 
containing  her  holy  oil  had,  for  its  principal  emblem,  the  copy  of  her 
sacred  statue,  probably  of  the  most  holy  fipirag  in  the  Polias  temple, 
— ^nothing  material  could  be  changed  in  Panathenai'c  ceremonies,  or 
in  the  sacred  symbols,  which  continued  certainly  the  same  as  long  as 
Athenian  creed  and  religious  feelings  were  unaltered  by  infidelity  or  im- 
morality, and  as  long  as  an  Athenian  commonwealth  continued  unhurt  by 
want  of  patriotism  or  by  the  oppression  of  a  conqueror.  And  as  for  the  in- 
scription, I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  the  characters  of  a  short  and  official 
formula,  which  every  Greek  of  education  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  would,  un- 
derstand as  well  as  any  one  of  his  ancestors  did  in  the  time  of  Solon,  would 
continue  unaltered  for  ages,  nay  centuries,  after  the  introduction,  in  the 
archonship  of  Euclid,  (B.  C.  403 :  Clinton's  Fasti  HeUenici,)  of  considerable 
improvement  in  the  elements  of  common  writing. 

To  these  considerations  may  be  added,  a  new  and  in  some  degree  chro- 
nological evidence,  from  several  Panathenaic  vases  lately  discovered,  on 
which  the  emblem  on  the  shield  of  Minerva  is  a  Siren  playing  on  the  double 
flute,  '^  a  constant  symbol  of  lyric  poetry  united  with  dancing  (opx^^'^^^'^*  Now, 
as  the  contests  at  these  festivals,  in  lyric  and  theatrical  poetry,  were  first 
introduced  by  Pericles,  (see  his  life  by  Plutarch,  cap.  13) ;  and  as  the  vases 
with  the  symbols  of  these  contests  still  retain  the  same  Archaic  Minerva,  and 


7«  See  for  iostance  the  fine  Skolion  :  (Athen.  Deipn.  1.  xv,  page  696.  B.) 

*£y  /jLvprov  K\ail  ro  fji^t  ^oprfatt, 
&ar€p  'Apfi6iw$  r*  'Apc(n-oye/rwv, 
6t*  *AOfivalfis  kv  Ovfflait 
&ybpa  rvpavvov  'Iirrop- 
^p  ixaiyirfiy. 
Compare  above,  note  30,  page  116. 

79  See,  for  instance,  the  notice  by  ilf.  Oerhardt  (Afmali,  &c.  I.  c,  page  219,  No.  12,)  of  a 
great  Panathenaic  vase,  found  in  the  Vulci  excavations  by  MM.  Campanari  and  Fossati. 


I 
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similar  letters  in  the  inscription  to  those  which  we  find  on  all  the  rest  of  the 
^at  Panathenaic  vases  ;  and  as  the  emblems  on  the  shield  of  the  Minerva 
have  always  reference  to  the  Athenian  Panathenaea, — ^it  follows  of  course  that 
such  Archaic  representations  were  in  use  after  the  time  of  Pericles,  and 
need  not,  as  some  suppose,  be  exclusively  referred  to  an  anterior  period. 

Certainly  Mr.  Burgon's  Athenian  amphora,  with  the  inscription  vnritten 
fh)m  the  right  to  the  left,  with  the  old  form  EMI  in  the  inscription, 
and  the  driver  on  the  reverse  in  a  sitting  position,  (both  of  these  circum- 
stances being  peculiar  to  this  vase,)  and  as  it  has  also  a  specimen,  on  the 
reverse,  of  very  old  horsemanship,  and  with  rather  Archaic  emblems  on 
the  neck,  is  by  far  the  most  ancient  of  the  four  Panathenian  vases  I  have 
been  enabled  to  compare :  but  even  of  this  monjiment,  the  easy  and  elegant 
drawing  of  the  horses  on  the  reverse,  and  the  perfect  manipulation  of  the 
clay,  seem  to  indicate  an  epoch  not  anterior  to  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ;  and  as  to  the  three  prize  vases  from  the  Vulci 
excavations,  I  do  not  see  any  thing  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  they  were 
fabricated  previous  to  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera. 


You  see,  dear  Sir,  that,  if  I  am  right  in  these  researches,  the  result  of 
them  may  be  of  some  interest,  not  only  with  respect  to  these  Panathenaic 
Vases,  of  which  we  now  possess  so  many,  but  also  as  regarding  the  history 
of  highly  remarkable  institutions  connected  with  those  public  prizes.  In 
order  to  sum  up,  in  a  few  lines,  the  principal  questions,  I  shall  particu* 
larly  recommend  to  your  attention  the  following  points  : 

First,  that  the  general  and  official  formula  inscribed  on  these  Panathe- 
naic Vases,  (TON  AOENEOEN  AOLON,)  contains  nothing  but  the  plain 
statement,  **  (One)  of  the  prizes  from  Athens  ;"  which  is  quite  con- 
formable to  the  simple  language  of  remote  antiquity,  to  the  nature  of  the 
contest  (to  which  every  free-bom  Greek  was  admitted),  and  especially  with 
reference  to  the  holy  oil  contained  in  these  Vases; 

Secondly,  that  although  these  Panathenaic  Vases  were,  with  the  im- 
provement of  art,  certainly  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  native  Athenian 
or  foreign  victors,  as  the  permanent  record  and  most  durable  memorial  of 
their  success  in  the  religious  games,  and  however  richly  these  receptacles 
were  adorned  in  the  diflferent  countries  where  they  were  made,  with  paint- 
ings emblematic  of  the  great  Athenian  goddess  and  of  the  most  venerable 
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M ythes,  and  therefore  finally  made  use  of  to  contain  the  ashes  and  bones 
of  the  victors  in  their  last  homes, — yet  the  sacred  oil  contained  in  these  vessels 
was  at  all  times  the  principal  object  of  the  contest,  and  the  prominent  part  of 
the  prize;  it  heing  always  and  everywhere  from  the  holy  trees  of  the  Athe- 
nian goddess,  and  of  course  impossible  to  be  had  anywhere  but  at  Athens. 

Thirdly,  that  in  consequence  of  the  general  creed  of  the  Greeks  con- 
cerning the  holy  olive-trees,  and  of  the  oil  from  them  being  exclusively 
Panathenaic,  the  Athenian  government,  and  especially  the  Areiopagus, 
(who  were  invested  with  all  legal  power  in  that  respect,)  took  the  greatest 
care,  by  issuing  severe  laws,  by  appointing  responsible  farmers,  under  the 
annual  and  monthly  control  of  special  officers,  to  protect  and  promote  the 
proper  culture  of  the  holy  trees,  and  to  render  their  produce  profitable  to 
the  state  ;  and,. 

Fourthly,  that  among  the  regulations  concerning  the  traffic  in  holy  oil, 
(for  which  article  there  was  continual  and  considerable  demand  at  Athens 
from  every  country  where  the  Panathenaea  were  celebrated,)  was  probablt/  that 
especial  law,  that  none  but  the  victors  in  the  Panatheneea  should  have  a  right 
to  export  Panathenaic  oil  to  foreign  countries — a  law  which  seems  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  public  rewards  granted  by  the  state  to  Athenian  victors 
in  other  public  games. 

My  wish  to  submit  these  and  other  questions  connected  with  Panathe- 
naic monuments  to  your  judgment  and  further  investigation,  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  my  excuse  for  the  length  of  this  letter. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 
Respectfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

P.  O.  BRONDSTED. 
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No.  V.  On  the  Names  of  Roman  Divinities ;  and  Notice  of  a  Painted  Fictile 
Vase  relating  to  this  subject.     By  James  Millingen^  Esq. 

Read,  February  1,  1832. 

I  HAD  the  honour  of  presenting  last  year  to  this  Learned  Society,  a  paper 
on  the  excavations  recently  made  in  a  district  of  the  Papal  territory, 
which  anciently  formed  part  of  Tyrrhenia,  (or  Etruria,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Romans,)  with  an  account  of  the  various  valuable  monuments  of  art 
there  discovered ;  and  noticed,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  light  which  these 
discoveries  afforded,  respecting  the  early  state  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the 
origin  and  first  ages  of  Rome. 

Pursuing  the  inquiry  into  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  influence  which 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  so  many  rich  and  highly  civilised  Hellenic  cities 
must  have  exercised  over  the  polity,  institutions,  and  manners  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  first  objects  which  claim  attention  is  the  Religion  of  the 
latter  people. 

The  ingenious  and  elegant  fictions  which  embellish  the  mythology  of 
Greece,  possess  always  such  a  peculiar  charm,  and  so  captivate  the  imagi- 
nation, that,  as  Pope  observes,  "  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  and  the  various  changes  of  times  and  religions,  the  gods  of  Homer 
continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry."  Familiar  and  endeared  to  us  by 
multiform  associations,  Greek  mythology  has  therefore  been  a  constant 
subject  of  interest  and  study,  while  that  of  Rome  has  been  neglected,  as 
the  production  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  little  deserving  of  notice. 

A  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  Rome  is  however  of  importance,  and 
essential  to  the  attainment  of  correct  notions  of  the  history  of  this  memo- 
rable city.  Dionysius,  whose  object  in  writing  his  history  was  to  prove 
that  Rome  had  not  been  peopled,  as  was  generally  supposed,  by  bands  of 
barbarians  and  outlaws,  but  that  it  was  a  Greek  city,  and  founded  by 
colonists  from  the  most  illustrious  nations  of  Greece,  alleges,  as  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  the  perfect  conformity  existing 
between  the  divinities,  and  religious  rites  and  institutions  of  the  Greeks, 
and  those  of  the  Romans.    As  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  after  describing 
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the  varicms  ceremonies  of  the  CircensiaB  gameB,  flom  their  ori^n  to  the 
time  at  which  he  wrote/  this  author  states^  that  the  sacred  procession 
(mpxii)  which  formed  part  of  those  games^  was  closed  by  statues  of  the 
gods,  carried  on  men*s  shoulders,  and  represented  of  the  same  form,  and  with 
the  same  attributes  and  symbols  as  the  gods  of  Grreece.  Not  only  were  the 
statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva,  and  the  others  whom  the 
Greeks  enumerate  among  the  twelye  great  gods,  but  of  those  more  ancient, 
of  whom  the  twelve  are  said  to  have  been  bom, — Chronos,  Rhea,  Themis, 
Latona,  the  Fates,  Mnemosyne,  and  all  the  others,  to  whom  temples  and 
sacred  edifices  were  dedicated  by  the  Greeks.  Also  the  statues  of  those 
divinities  who  are  fabled  to  have  been  bom  at  a  later  period,  when  Jupiter 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  the  universe, — Proser- 
pine, Eilethyia,  the  Nympjbs,  the  Muses,  the  Hours,  the  Gmces,  Dionysus ; 
and  those  demi-gods,  (ijjti/Sffoi,)  whose  souls,  having  left  their  mwtal  bodies, 
are  said  to  have  ascended  to  Olympus,  and  to  whom  divine  honours  are 
paid, — ^Hercules,  ^sculapius,  the  Dioscuri,  Helen,  Pan,  and  numberless 
others. 

The  statement  of  Dionysius  is  confirmed  by  abundant  testimonies  of 
other  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  by  monuments,  which  all  combine  to  prove 
that  the  natbnal  religion  of  the  Romans  was  the  same  as  that  of  Greece. 
Consistently  with  its  usual  spirit  of  Polytheism,  the  Romans  associated 
with  their  own  divinities  those  of  the  people  who  occupied  the  country 
before  their  arrival,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Sabines,  Umbrians,  and  other 
Italian  nations,  who  afterMrards  settled  in  Rome.  These  adscititious  deities 
were  always,  however,  considered  inferior  in  dignity.  The  principal  of 
them  were  Faunus,  Picus,  Marica,  Feronia,  Nortia,  &c. 

The  fact  being  established,  that  the  religious  system  of  the  two  nations 
was  identical,  and  many  of  the  gods  of  Rome  having  retained  their  original 
Greek  names,  it  appears  singular  that  others,  equally  of  Greek  origin, 
should  have  received  names  wholly  different.  No  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  difficulty  has  yet  been  offered;  probably,  because  those  who  have 
discussed  it,  having  been  in  general  guided  by  Roman  writers,  have  sought 
etymologies  in  the  Latin,  and  not  in  the  Greek  language.  The  question 
remains  therefore  still  a  subject  of  inquiry. 


1  Antiquitates  Romans,  lib.  vii.  cap.  72. 
VOL.   II.    PART   I. 
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One  of  the  names  of  which  the  derivation  appears  most  difficult  to  ac«" 
count  for,  is  that  of  Minerva,  given  by  the  Latins  to  the  goddess  called 
Pallas,  and  Athen^  by  the  Greeks.^  Some  ancient  authors  have  supposed 
it  to  be  formed  from  Manere  or  Menere,  in  allusion  to  her  attribute  of 
counsel  or  wisdom;  others'  from  Minitari,  and  refer  it  to  the  menacing 
attitude  in  which  she  is  frequently  represented  by  artists,  brandishing  a 
spear.  Both  these  explanations  are,  however,  alike  improbable ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  real  signification  of  this  name,  if  a 
monument  of  art  did  not  afford  assistance. 

A  painted  fictile  Vase,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Count  Lambei^,' 
and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Antiquities  in 
Venice,  offers  a  representation  of  a  celebrated  tragic  scene  which  occurred 
after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Ajax,  inflamed  by  his  passion  for  Cassandra,  is  represented  at  the 
moment  when  he  has  seized  the  unfortunate  princess,  and  endeavours  to 
drag  her  from  the  altar  of  Minerva,  where  she  has  taken  refuge,  and  in  a 
suppliant  attitude  holds  the  statue  of  the  goddess  embraced  in  her  arms. 
The  nurse  of  the  princess  is  alone  present,^  and  seems  to  express  the  sur- 
prise and  indignation  which  the  impious  deed  inspires.  She  is  designated 
by  the  inscription  TPOMZ>  and  by  the  name  of  Cassandra,  in  the  corrupt 
dialect  of  the  Lucanians,  who  inhabited  that  part  of  the  country  (the 
Basilicata)  where  the  Vase  was  found. 

The  statue  of  the  goddess  is  placed  on  a  pedestal ;  its  attitude  is  stiff  and 
awkward,  like  that  of  the  Palladium  and  other  works  of  the  infancy  of  art« 
She  is  armed  with  a  helmet,  spear,  and  shield ;  but  has  neither  the  tsegU 
nor  the  Gorgonian  head,  usually  attributed  to  her.^    At  her  feet,  and  oa 


2  Cicero,  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  Pomp.  Festus,  v.  Minerva.  VoanuB,  Etymol.  Ling.  LaC 
▼.  Minerval. 

^  It  has  been  already  published ;  but  the  inscriptions  are  incorrectly  given.  See  Laborde, 
Vases  de  Lamberg. 

*  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  particularly  in  the  heroic  ages,  the  nurse  was  a  personage  of 
great  consideration.  The  heroes  of  Homer,  in  the  midst  of  ferocious  scenes,  often  speak  of 
their  nurses  with  tenderness  and  regard.  On  the  Greek  stage,  a  princess  was  usually  attended 
by  her  nurse. 

<  The  reader  may  see  my  observations  on  the  Palladinm  and  the  iEgis*  Ancient  Unedited 
Monuments,  part  ii.  page  12,  Id. 
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the  walls  of  the  temples,  are  the  olive-branches  with  fillets,  (IxiTuptai,)^  the 
accustomed  offenngs  of  those  who  implored  the  divine  protection. 

Two  greaves  (xs^ftiiSff^)  are  affixed  to  the  wall ;  and  the  contiguous  in- 
scription ENEPEA  seems  to  refer  to  them,  or  to  spoils  taken  in  war,  (Jlmpa,y 
which  were  commonly  dedicated  in  temples.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, *Eptpia  for  ^Syaptais  jrather  an  epithet  synonymous  with  X^cu^'^rpia,^ 
Atprigt^  or  *ilyffXi/ia,'^  epithets  of  Minerva,  allusive  to  the  custom, of  offering 
to  her  the  armour  of  a  vanquished  enemy.  Thus,  in  Homer,  Ulysses 
consecrates tto  Minerva  the  spoils  of  Dolon." 

It  is  further  observable,  in  confirmation  of  the  explanation  here  proposed, 
that  *Ewm  and  ^E^woJa,  terms  ofteA  applied  as  epithets  to  Pallas,  though 
sometimes  indicating  another  warlike  divinity,  are,  like  "'Evapa,  derived  from 
"'jBycD  or  *E¥aipm,  and  consequently  synonymous."  Hence  it  may  be  inferred, 
that,  in  some  of  the  Greek  colonies  settled  in  Italy,  the  epithet '^vt^^a  was 
used  as  an  appellation  instead  of  Athene  or  Pallas,  the  digamma  (F  or  F) 
being  substituted  for  the  penultimate  E.  This  appellation  was  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  prefixed  it  to  the  letter  M,  as  in  various  other 
words.  This  augment  might  also  be  the  particle  of  obtestation  AfE,''  which, 
like  VE  or  E^  or  others  of  the  same  kind,  become  sometimes  gradually 
incorporated  with  the  name  itself,  as  in  Medius  Fidius,^^  and  Vejovis.  In 
other  instances,  as  in  Mecastor,  Mehercuk^  Epol,  &c.,  the  prefix  or  aug- 
ment was  only  temporary.  Thus  the  name  of  Menerva,^^  (which  we  find 
anciently,  and  not  Minerva,)  was  formed  from  the  epithet  ^Eiftpia. 

Etymological  definitions  have  been  so  frequently  absurd,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  support  of  prejudices  or  systems,  that  they  are  in  general. 


^  Harpocration.  Lexicon,  h.  y. 

7  "Eyapa  fipordtyra^  Iliad.  Z.  ▼.  480. 

8  LycophroD.  Gaflsandra,  ▼.  853. 

9  Homer.  Iliad.  K..v.  480. 

10  Homer.  Iliad.  £.  v.  786. 

»  Homer.  Iliad.  K.  r.  468—483. 
^  Etymologicon  Magnum,  ▼.  *Eya(pm  and'^Et^aiMi. 

1^  Mecaator  et  Mehercule  jusjurandum  erat,  quasi  diceretur,  'Ita  me  Castor,  itame  Hercules 
(ut  snbaudiatur)  juyat.'  Pomp.  Festus,  ▼•  Mecastor. 
14  Pompeius  Festus ;  ▼.  Medius  Fidius. 
^  Lanzt,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  Tomo  ii.  p.  200. 


> 
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and  with  reason,  received  with  great  distrust :  but,  however  little  confidence 
they  may  inspire,  when  solitary  and  too  remote,  they  can  be  of  essential 
service,  when,  by  their  concurrence  and  general  analogy,  they  support  and 
corroborate  one  another. 

Consistently  with  this  principle,  I  submit  scMme  remarks  on  the  derivation 
of  the  names  of  various  other  Roman  divinities,  with  a  view  of  confirming, 
by  new  arguments,  opinions  already  advanced  on  the  sut^ject,  or  of  eliciting 
a  different  explanation. 

The  first  in  order  of  rank  are  the  twelve  great  Gods,  which,  amidst  the 
numerous  list  of  divinities,  were  specially  honoured  by  the  Hellenic 
nations,  and  particularly  by  the  Athenians.  Herodotus  supposes  their  worr 
ship  to  have  been  introduced  from  Egypt  ;*^  but  gives  no  satisfactory  reascm 
in  favour  of  this  opinion.  As  early  as  the  age  of  Pisistratus  we  find  an 
altar  dedicated  to  them,  in  the  agora  at  Athens ;  '^  and  fi*equent  mention  of 
them  occurs  in  the  Attic  orators  and  mythographers«  Their  names  are  not 
specified ;  but  it  is  probable  they  were  the  same  as  those  worshipped  by  the 
Romans,  who,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  afore<-cited,  were  a 
people  of  Greek  origin.  A  poet,  whose  name  and  age  are  unknown,  describes 
them  in  the  following  lines :— * 

Ai&Seca  tloi  Btol  fttyoXoi,  Zevf ,  "Hpa,  IIoMcSdv, 
"AfTtfiUf  dn  S0OI  iM€ga  01  /ir)f«Xoi, 

And  Emiios  has  given  the  same  list  in  a  Latin  dktich :— 

Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  IMana,  VennS}  Mara, 
Mercurins,  Jove,  Neptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo. 

They  were  called  Consentes,  and  Magni,  and  their  nomenclature  is  con- 
firmed by  Livy'^  and  Manilius.  Of  these  twelve  names,  six  are  unques- 
tionably Greek,  either  pure  or  slightly  modified. 


^  Lib.  n.  cap.  4. 

17  Thucydides,  lib.  vi.  cap.  65.  Schol.  on  Pindar,  Olymp.  V.  r.  7. 

^  Lib.  zxii.  cap.  10.    Manilius,  lib.  ii.  v.  488. 

10  Etymologioon  Lingute  Latinte,  v.  Ufatftat. 
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JujHter  or  Jovis,  from  Z$ug  Tom^p,  or  jdtf^g,  by  transpositioa  Jofis. 

Juno^  firom  Zjtpmj  or  from  Asmvi,  her  Pelasgic  ZLame»  by  transposition  of 
12  and  H,  and  change  of  the  latter  into  V. 

Apollo  and  PhoBbus,  the  same  in  Greek. 

Diana,  from  Of  ^  or  Jut  £»a,  or  from  Tiroplg. 

Vesta,  from  'Ea-rta. 

C^pes,  from  ''Epa,  with  the  guttural  P  prefixed. 
Admitting   the    derivation  of  ACnerva  from  ^Empia,  five  other  names 
remain  to  be  accounted  for. 

Mars,  according  to  Varro,  is  from  Mas;  but  Vossius,^  with  far  greater 
probability,  derives  it  from  "Apifg,  the  Greek  name  of  the  god  of  war, 
with  M  prefixed.  It  is  observable,  that  the  epithet  *£i^tMtXw^^'  was 
sometimes  used  as  an  appellation  instead  of  "Apntig ;  and  this  circum- 
stance tends  to  confirm  the  derivation  of  Minerva  from  ^Bvapia,  a 
term  synonjrmous  Math  '£wiax»a.  In  both  cases  also  the  M  is  pre- 
fixed. This  god  was  sometimes  called  Mavars,  and  by  tte  Oscans, 
and  other  Italian  tribes,  with  the  reduplication  cf  the  first  syllable. 
Maimers^  whence  the  Mamertines  took  their  name. 

Neptunus  seems  to  have  been  named  fitxm  iVl(v  or  Nt^x^*  ^*  to  float,"  or 
^*  to  swim."**  Perhaps  more  immediately  from  Ntfrog,  by  allusion  to 
his  peculiar  power  over  idands,  many  of  whidi  were  supposed  to 
have  been  raised  by  him.  The  interchange  of  IZT  and  XX  in  the 
.£olic  dialect  was  not  uncommon.  The  termiflation  in  mus  occurs 
often  in  Latin  names,  as  Parimms,  Vertunus,  Trihmue,  3(C» 
The  other  appellation  of  Cobsus,^^  by  'whkh  JN^ptwie  was  ^so 


<o  In  a  passage  of  Pollux,  (lib.  viii.  cap.  9,)  where  the  o9$h  scquired  of  the  ephebi  «t  Athens 
b  related,  the  term  T,rvQXio$  which  precedes  the  name  of  'Apn'  1>S8  been  supposed  to  indicate  a 
separate  divinity ;  whereas,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  merely  an  epithet :  by  removing  the 
comma  between  the  two  words,  the  sense  becomes  clear.  The  correction  proposed  by  ope  of  the 
editors,  who  substitutes  '£raX/os,  and  the  consequent  reference  to  Neptune,  are  therefore 
unfounded. 

^  See  above,  note  18. 

'^  Vanro  gives  a  different  etymology :  **  Xeptuous,  quod  mare  terras  obruebat,  ut  nubes 
ccdnm;  a  nuptu,  id  est,  opertione,  nt  aotiqai;  a  quo  Nvptise,  Nnptusque  dictus.^'  De 
Lingua  Latina,  lib.  iv.  p.  21«  Xdit.  Bipont. 

**  Dionysius,  Antiq.  Roman*  lib.  m*  €ap»  dl. 
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called,  may  be  the  same  as  UoWo;  or  Ilorrias,  the  god  being  consi- 
dered as  a  personification  of  the  sea,  as  Ceres  was  of  the  earth ;  the 
n  being  changed  into  £,  as  in  the  Ionic,  as  well  as  in  the  .£olic 
dialect.  According  to  the  latter,  we  find  Qtnnque,  Sequor,  Equus, 
and  many  others.    The  change  of  T  and  ^  is  common. 

Venus. — ^The  etymology  of  this  name  is  the  most  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Cicero  derives  it  from  veniendo;^  others  from  the  obsolete  verb  Feo, 
whence  Fetus  and  Femina.  With  more  probability,  however,  it  may 
be  deduced  from  *Euva7a*^  *Eu^ta-a-a,  or  some  word  firom  *JBui^,  and 
allusive  to  her  functions  of  presiding  over  marriages.  The  benevolent 
attributes  of  this  goddess  might  also  be  expressed  by  SuyoS^,  corre- 
sponding with  the  epithet  of  Alma,  given  her  by  the  Romans. 

Vulcanus,  like  HUgeo,  Fulgor,  Fulmen,  is  without  doubt  derived  from 
^Tsiym^  and  4^xi^,  by  transposition  of  4^Xo  into  Fol  or  Vol,  and  ex- 
presses perfectly  the  nature  of  this  divinity,  who  was  considered  as 
the  emblem  of  fire« 

Mercurius  was  so  called,  according  to  Festus,  from  Merdbus,  as  the 
god  presiding  over  commerce.    His  name,  however,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Vossius,*^  is  more  probably  formed  from  ^EpfiSi  by  transpo- 
sition.  Mer  for  JZ^jui  is  like  Forma  for  itfo^ij.    The  termination  curius 
is  perhaps  for  noSpog,  implying  his  youthful  form,  or  for  xi7^$,  and 
relating  to  his  fnnctions  of  messenger  to  the  gods. 
The  names  of  the  following  Roman  divinities,  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the 
twelve  above  mentioned,  are  also  incontestably  Greek,  though  with  more 
or  less  transposition,  contraction,  or  change  of  vowels : 

Bacchus,     from    Baxxps. 


Hercules, 

*Hpotx\ris- 

Latona, 

Afirck. 

Themis, 

Bifiig. 

Proserpine, 

Unp^t^iw^. 

.£sculapius. 

*Afrx7s:9{iriig. 

M  De  Natura  Deoniniy  lib.  ii. 
^  *Eirra/ay  Kvirpiry  Euripides,  Andromache,  ▼.  179. 
^  Varro,  de  Lingua  Lat.  lib.  iv.  p.  .21.  Edit.  Bipont. 
^  VoHius,  Etymol.  Ling.  Lat.Y.  Mercur. 
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Pollux,  XZoXuSfuxi]^. 

Castor»  Kaurrmp. 

Soly  ^UXio^. 

Luna,  JSffXijyi]. 

Victoria,  iVixij,  Vi^o,  by  metathesis  from  iV/xo^,  with  the 

digamma  or  T  prefixed.  - 

Horae,  "^tlpai. 

Musae,  Moia-ai. 

Gratiae,  XapirnS' 

NyiBphae,  Nifju^m. 

Other  examples  might  be  adduced ;  but  those  here  stated  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  show  the  identity  of  the  religious  system  of  the  two  nations, 
which,  as  before  said,  Dionysius  considered  the  strongest  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  Greek  origin  of  the  Romans.  On  this  occasion,  the  same 
author  observes,  with  great  reason,  "  that,  from  the  most  distant  period, 
''  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians  had  constantly  preserved  inviolate  all  that 
"  related  to  the  service  of  the  gods ;  and,  out  of  fear  of  incurring  the  divine 
'*  anger,  had  never  dared  to  make  innovations  therein.  That  no  length  of 
"  time  had  been  able  to  induce  the  Egyptians,  the  Libyans,  the  Celts,  the 
''  Scythians,  the  Indians,  or  any  other  barbarians,  to  lay  aside  or  neglect  the 
"  religion  of  their  forefathers,  unless  some  of  these  nations,  having  been 
conquered,  were  found  to  change  their  institutions.  The  Romans  never 
experienced  a  similar  fate ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  constantly  given  laws 
to  others.  Far,  therefore,  from  abandoning  or  altering  the  worship  of  those 
gods^  by  whose  favour  and  protection  they  had  attained  to  such  remarkable 
''  prosperity,  the  Romans,  if  they^  had  been  barbarians,  would  rather  have 
**  obliged  the  nations  which  they  conquered  to  adopt  their  divinities  and 
^''  rites ;  and,  in  this  case,  nothing  could  have  prevented  the  Greeks  from 
'*  becoming  barbarous,  during  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  their  sub- 
''  jection  to  the  Romans/'** 
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No.  VL    On  recent  Ducoverie*  of  Ancient  Greek  Sculptures  at  Sklinus.    Copy 
of  a  Letter  from  Ma.  S.  Anoell  to  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq. 


Read  February  1,  1832. 

26,  Ely  Place, 

January  31, 1832. 

Dear  Sir» 

The  Metopes  recently  taken  to  Palermo^  from  the  ancient  city  of 
Selinus  in  Sicily,  (a  description  of  which,  by  Mr.  Millingen,  was  read  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature/)  belonged  to  the 
Temple  nearest  the  sea,  upon  the  hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  ancient  port,^ 
where  are  also  situated  the  remains  of  the  colossal  Temple  to  Jupiter 
OlyiQpiua,  and  the  ruins  of  a  third  Temple,  whose  dedication  is  unknown. 

The  ruins  where  these  Metopes  have  lain  concealed  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  objects 
that  the  eye  of  a  painter  or  antiquary  could  desire ;  and  although,  on  a 
first  examination,  I  supposed  it  almost  impossible  to  trace  out  their 
original  arrangement,  my  friend  (the  late  Mr.  Harris)  and  myself,  after  a 
careful  and  minute  investigation,  and  a  residence  of  some  months  on  the 


■»*«*«Ba<B*~^.^W*«*aa*«<-^^«*^*«^.a«W^BMOT^a.a^B^B^*BiBM_Ba^i^ 


1  <M  see  that*  in  Sicily,  aoHte  of  the  leadiag  men  b^i  to  awake  cnt  off  their  lethargy,  and 
have  taken  Ae  trovMe  to  go  to  SeUnvste,  and  clear  away  the  earth  which  eorered  yariouB 
Metopea,  noticed  there  by  Angell  and  Harris  in  1824,  hot  which  they  were  prevented  from 
removing.  Five  Metopes  entire,  and  others  in  fragments,  have  been  brought  to  light.  They 
are  not  of  the  same  rude  style  as  those  found  by  Angell,  but  of  a  good  time.  The  subjects 
are, — ApoHo  and  Daphne ;  Minerva  combating  a  warrior  (possibly  a  ghint) ;  Actaeon  de* 
voured  by  his  dogs,  and,  in  the  manner  described  by  Stesichoras,  eovered  with  the  skin  of  a 
stag ;  Hercules  and  Antiope ;  two  figures,  Jupiter  and  Semele.  What  is  curious,  is,  that  the 
heads,  the  hands,  and  the  feet  of  the  female  figures  are  of  marble,  while  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  work  are  of  stone." — Extract  of  a  Letter  fiK>m  Mr.  Millingen,  dated 
December  30, 18dl,  read  before  the  Society,  January  4. 

*  Marked  D  in  the  Plan,  page  27  of  «  Selinuntine  Sculptures,"  1826. 
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spot,  completely  succeeded  in  making  out  the  original  plan^  and  restoring 
the  elevation  €^  the  temple ;  and  it  was  in  the  progress  of  these  profes- 
sional studies  in  the  year  1823  that  we  discovered  the  existence  of  these 
Metopes,  as  well  as  those  of  two  other  temples,  which  I  have  already 
published,  the  casts  of  which  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  situation  of  the  fallen  fragments  of  this  Temple,  there  is  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  Metopes  belonged  to  the  frieze  of  the  Posticum ; 
and,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Pronaos  have  been 
removed,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  part  of  the  Temple  was  similarly  orna- 
mented. The  Metopes  of  the  Peristyle  were  all  plain ;  an  arrangement 
which  we  also  find  at  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassae  near  Phi* 
galia,  and  on  that  of  Minerva  at  Sunium.*  The  Parthenon  had  all  its 
Metopes  sculptured ;  and  the  Theaeium  had  the  Metopes  of  the  eastern 
front  and  four  of  those  on  each  side  enriched  with  sculpture* 

This  Temple  at  Selinus  was  hexastyle  peripteral,  with  fiffceen  columns  on 
the  sides :  it  had  the  usual  Pronaos  and  Posticum,  with  thdv  columns  in 
antis ;  and  between  the  pronaos  and  cella  we  found  the  foundations  of  the 
staircases  which  ascended  to  the  roof,  similar  to  those  remaining  at  the 
Temples  of  Concotd  and  .Ssculapius,  at  Agrigentum.  Behind  the  calla  is 
an  inner  chamber,  in  which  I  suppose  the  statue  was  placed.  The  floor  of 
this  chamber  is  raised  above  the  cella,  with  which,  it  eommunicates  by  a 
large  opening. 

The  ardiitec^ure  appeared  to  me  of  a  later  ^te  than  lour  of  the  other 
temples;  the  columns  have  not  so  great  a  diminutMin,  nor  have  the 
capitals  that  great  projection  and  swell  of  the  echinus  observable  in  the 
rest  of  the  Selinuntine  and  other  ewly  qpeeimenn  of  the  Doric  order. 
In  the  course  of  ow  excavations,  ve  found  that  the  steps  of  the  eastetn 
front  were  only  half  the  height,  and  consequently  double  the  number  of 
the  gradine  on  the  sides  and  west  end ;  an  arrangement  affording  every 
facility  of  entrance,  and  a  solution  to  the  difficulty  which  has  been  sup^ 
posed  to  have  existed  in  the  approaches  to  ancient  edifices. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  Temple  is  222  feet,  and  the  width  63  feet, 
both  dimensions  b^g  calculated  on  the  upper  step ;  the  diameter  of  the 


"f^-^^m^m  »^        »■         »'■ 


*  See  the  Cbevalier  Brondsted's  work,  **  Voyages  et  Recherchei  ea  ftiice,"  Vol.   ii. 
pege  149y  note  1. 
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columns  is  7  feet  6  inches,  and  their  height  33  feet  6  inches,  in  the  pro-' 
portion  of  about  four  diameters  and  a  half.  The  material  of  the  building 
is  a  compact  limestone,  brought  from  the  quarries  now  called  Rocca  di 
Cusa,  about  seven  miles  distant :  the  face  of  the  stone  was  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  extremely  fine  cement ;  and  upon  several  parts  of  the  en- 
tablature we  found  the  remains  of  red  and  blue  colour,  and  some  fragments 
of  mouldings  painted  in  encaustic. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  erection  (the  architecture  appearing  to  me* 
of  a  more  recent  character  than  four  of  the  other  temples),  I  conjecture  it 
to  have  been  built  shortly  before  the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  third 
year  of  the  92nd  Olympiad. 

At  the  time  of  making  the  discovery  of  the  Metopes,  I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you  our  extreme  disappointment  at  being  prevented  by  the 
Sicilian  authorities  from  excavating  these  remains ;  our  knowledge  of  them 
was  consequently  confined  to  a  mere  glimpse  by  torch-light  of  some  of 
the  fragments,  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  ruins;  for  the  masses  of 
masonry  have  fallen  in  such  manner,  that  with  some  management  we 
were  enabled  to  descend  many  feet  to  the  level  of  the  ancient  pavement  of 
the  Posticum*  Notwithstanding  our  unsuccessful  application  to  the  Nea- 
politan government,  seconded  as  it  was  by  your  kind  and  ready  exertions,- 
I  did  not  give  up  all  idea  of  eventually  recovering  these  antiquities.  Pre- 
vious to  my  leaving  Sicily,  I  gave  a  plan,  showing  the  exact  situation  of 
the  Metopes  to  the  Duca  Serra  di  Falco,  and  the  Barone  Pisani  of  Palermo; 
and  as  these  gentlemen  took  great  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  their  coun- 
try, and  were  attached  officially  to  the  government,  I  requested  them  to 
use  their  influence  in  recovering  these  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  art  J 
and  although  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  that  period,  it  is  highly  gra- 
tifying to  find  that  their  influence  has  at  last  been  successful* 

The  Duca  Serra  di  Falco  has  promised  me  a  detailed  description  of  the 
Metopes,  which  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you. 

I  remain, 
.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  servant, 

W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq.  SAMUEL  ANGELL. 

&c.  &c^  &c. 
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Inscriptions  from  ihe  Waady  El  Muketteb,  or  the  Written  VaUey ;  copied^  in 
1820,  ly  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Gret,  and  communicated  to  tfie  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  in  1830« 

The  following  Inscriptions  are  found  on  the  Rocks  which  line  one  of 
the  routes  from  Suez  to  Sinai,  at  about  fourteen  hours'  distance  from  the 
Convent  on  that  mountain,  and  about  six  hours  from  Paran  and  from 
Sarboot  Elchadam,  (Niebuhr's  "  Egyptian  Cemetery/')  in  a  desert  valley, 
where  neither  water  nor  a  single  tree  are  to  be  met  with. 

They  are  engraved  upon  the  surface  of  a  red  sand-stone,  which  receives 
a  hard,  dark  crust  from  the  effect  of  the  heat  and  weather.  Very  large  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  have  fallen  down  into  the  valley,  and  are  there  found, 
with  some  of  the  Inscriptions  upon  them ;  and,  in  one  place,  the  action  of 
an  occasional  torrent,  (the  bed  of  which  Mr.  Grey  found  entirely  dry  in 
March,)  has  worn  away  about  fourteen  feet  in  height  from  the  lower  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  evidently  since  the  Inscriptions  were  made. 

The  whole  of  the  original  Inscriptions  are  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
valley,  denoting  the  probability  of  their  having  been  the  work  of  a  passing 
body,  or  bodies,  of  travellers,  while  resting :  the  few  that  are  found  on  the 
opposite  side  are  in  Latin.  The  former  are  all  executed  with  the  same 
instrument,  punched  in  a  series  of  holes ;  the  latter,  and  all  the  modem 
Inscriptions,  are  cut  with  a  different  instrument,  and  in  a  different  manner. 

No  indications  of  sepulchres  appear  near  the  spot,  the  few  caverns  which 
exist  being  empty.  The  nearest  human  dwellings  are  two  or  three  huts  at 
Paran. 

No  other  Inscriptions  on  rocks  have  been  discovered  in  this  part  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  except  at  a  place  called  Nakors,  (the  Bell,)  near  Tor, 
where  a  subterranean  sound  is    constantly  heard.*    These  are    in    the 


**  See  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes. 
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Arabic  and  other  modem  Oriental  languages,  and  certify,  like  those  on 
the  statue  of  Memnon,  that  the  respective  writers  had  heard  the 
sound. 

These  Inscriptions  have  been  already  noticed  by  Pococke,  Niebuhr,  and 
others,  and  particularly  by  Bishop  Clayton,  in  his  publication  of 
''  A  Journal  from  Grand  Cairo  and  back  again,  by  the  Prefetto  of  Egypt, 
&c.  &c.  1773;" — ^to  whose  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  various 
conjectures  which  have  hitherto  been  made  respecting  their  origin  and 
purpose. 
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VIII.   Carmen  Brundusinum.    By  Granville  Penn^  Esq.^  M.R.S.L. 

Read  January  5^  1825. 


Perncos  odi,  puer,  apparatus ; 
Displicent  nexce  philyra  coronce  ; 
Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum 

Sera  moretur. 
Simplici  Myrto  nihil  adlabores, 
SeduluB  euro :  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  Myrtus,  neque  me  sub  arcta  ' 

Vite  bibentem. 


This  little  song^  which  closes  the  first  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  stands  without 
any  argumentum  prefixed,  or  any  date  assigned  to  it.  The  Delphin  annotator 
considers  it  as  merely  expressing,  in  a  general  manner, ''  the  poet's  dislike  of 
costly  chaplets  formed  of  rare  flowers  difficult  to  be  procured  f  and  Dacier 
affirms,  '^  that  it  is  marked  by  no  character  enabhng  the  mind  to  conjecture 
when  it  was  composed."  "  This  little  piece,"  says  Sanadon,  "  has  nothing 
remarkable,  either  in  its  subject  or  composition.  It  is  less  an  ode  than  an 
extemporary  song.  After  all,  great  masters  reveal  themselves  in  their 
smallest  works.  We  here  find  an  easy  and  natural  expression,  a  flowing  and 
well-cadenced  versification,  and  even  a  little  turn  of  pleasantry,  which  agree- 
ably terminates  the  song.  Horace  apparently  wished  to  have  a  revel  with 
his  friends :  his  servant  proposed  to  make  great  preparations  :  Horace,  like  a 
Ttise  Epicurean,  declares,  that  the  simplest  and  plainest  pleasures  are  most  to 
his  taste.  All  this  took  place  either  in  the  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
winter ;  but  we  know  not  in  what  yearT 

Notwithstanding  the  judgments  which  these  critics  have  pronounced,  of 
the  absence  of  all  chronological  indications  in  the  ode,  the  reader  will  not  find 
it  difficult  to  perceive,  that  it  is  marked  with  very  legible  chronological  cha- 
racters ;  characters,  indeed,  so  remarkable,  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  both 
the  year  and  the  occasion  of  its  composition,  if  we  only  examine  it  with  a 
little  closer  attention  than  appears  to  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
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The  ode  obviously  consists  of  two  stanzas,  constituting  the  two  parts  of 
its  subject :  in  the  first,  the  poet  declares,  with  strongly  excited  feelings,  his 
hatred  oi  Asiatic  costumes  and  delicacies;  in  the  second,  he  expresses,  with 
feelings  as  strongly  excited,  his  attachment  to  the  "  Myrtle,"*  the  peculiar 
badge  of  the  lulian  or  Julian  house  of  Caesar.  The  whole  plainly  implies 
some  occasion  in  which  this  plant  should  be  worn  equally  by  himself  and  by 
his  servant ;  and  in  which  it  should  be  brought  into  direct  and  adverse  conr 
trast  mth  the  fashions  of  Persia,  or  Asia. 

Let  us  now  consider  Horace's  position  in  Rome.  He  was  a  zealous 
partisan  of  Octavius ;  protected  by  that  prince,  and  occasionally  admitted 
into  his  private  circle  of  society.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
at  Brundusium  between  Octavius  and  Antony,  by  which  treaty  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  far  as  to  Euphrates,  was  assigned  to 
Antony,  and  the  western  division,  including  the  whole  of  Italy,  to  Octavius ; 
Horace,  as  he  himself  expressly  informs  us,  attended  at  that  city  with 
Maecenas,  in  the  suite  of  Octavius,  and  accompanied  also  by  Virgil.  Party 
feelings  had  risen  to  their  extremest  height;  and  those  feelings  were  far 
from  being  immediately  extinguished  in  the  individual  partisans,  by  the 
formal  signature  of  the  diplomatic  instrument.  Nevertheless,  that  great 
public  transaction  was  followed  by  some  days  of  general  festivity  to  both 
parties.  Dio  Cassius  has  commemorated^  a  particular  circumstance  of  those 
festivities,  which  will  at  once  reveal  to  us  a  cause,  and  an  occasion,  for  the 
contrast  exhibited  in  the  ode ;  and  therein,  the  cause,  and  the  occasion,  of 
the  composition  of  the  ode  itself.  After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
(relates  that  historian),  the  two  Triumvirs  entertained  each  other  in  their 
respective  camps.  But  their  entertainments  were  distinguished  by  these 
very  notable  circumstances;  that,  whereas  that  given  by  Octavius  was  a 
martial  feast,  and  conducted  according  to  the  manners  and  usages  of  the 
Romans,  Antony,  anticipating  in  his  entertainment  the  characters  of  his 
newly  assigned  dominions,  assumed  the  fashions  and  usages  of  Asia  and 
Egypt,  ^vpfisfjitevoi  ovv  rccvr  iP  rosg  ffrgtxTomioig  roig  ^Bgi  to  3gtvTB(nov,  litmctatv 
(tkhjkovgj  Kaiffug  f^ev  argunAfTiKafg  n  »»i  PriMAIKniS,  Aprmsog  is  ASIANO^S 
ri  xas  AirTHTinS.*  Thus,  then,  became  contrasted,  in  the  most  signal 
manner,  before   the   eyes   of  the  poet,  the   "  Persici  apparatus"  and  the 


^  Lib.  xlviii.  cap.  30. 
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^*  simplex  Myrtus/*  It  is  evident^  that  no  other  imaginable  occasion^  in 
which  those  objects  might  have  been  contrasted^  could  have  so  strongly 
excited  in  his  breast  the  sentiment  expressed  in  his  words ;  and  he  gave  it 
Vent,  at  some  moment  of  the  revelry,  in  the  little  jovial  sarcastic  party- 
song: — 

Boy  !  I  hate  the  Ectstem  fashion, 

With  its  fillets  and  its  bows ; 
Cease  thy  search,  I  have  no  passion 

For  the  latest-blowing  rose. 

Simple  Myrtle  is  my  pleasure ; 

Myrtle  never  will  degrade 
Thee,  who  filFst  the  jovial  measure, 

Me,  who  quaff  it  in  the  shade. 

**  Persicos*'  is  here  plainly  a  metonomy  for  "  Asiaticos/'  demanded  by  the 
poet's  metre.  The  "  apparatus,  nexce  philyra  coronce^  and  ''  sera  rosa,**  are  not 
exclusively  Persian,  but  express,  generally  and  contemptuously,  the  soft  and 
effeminate  fashions  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  which  Antony  had  thought  fit  to 
assume  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  A  similar  contempt  for 
those  fashions  to  that  which  is  here  conveyed  by  Horace,  Virgil,  on  several 
occasions,  puts  in  the  mouth  of  his  poetical  characters  : 

''  Vobis  picta  croco  et  fulgenti  murice  vestis ; 
DesidieQ  cordi ;  juvat  indulgere  choreis ; 
£t  tunicee  manicas,  et  habent  redimicula  mitres, 
O  vere  Phrygise  ! " 

Servius  observes :  *'  Convertit  in  vituperationem  majorem,  dicens  —  religatas 
habetis  mitrasJ* 

The  "  Myrtus,*"  which  was  not  to  degrade,  that  is,  which  was  greatly  to 
honour  both  the  master  and  the  servant,  and  to  be  worn  indiscriminately  by 
all  the  adherents  of  Octavius,  was  the  emblem  of  his  divine  descent  from  the 
Venus  Genetrix,  to  whom  Julius  Caesar  had  dedicated  a  temple  only  six 
years  before ;  of  which  emblem,  the  poet's  illustrious  friend  and  associate 
at  the  feast  thus  afterwards  wrote : — 

**  Sic  fatus  velat  materna  tempora  Myrto. 
Hoc  Helymus  facit,  hoc  eevi  maturus  Acestes, 
Hoc  puer  Ascanius,  seguitur  quos  ccetera  pubes.'* 
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And  here  we  find  the  most  solid  ground  for  resisting  the  gratuitous 
violation  of  the  primitive  text,  which  the  learned  Bentley  adventures,  and 
which  he  calls  upon  us  to  concede,  only  because  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
occasion  and  design  of  the  composition  ;  namely,  of  changing  '*  sedulus  euro'* 
to  "  sedulus,  cura."  And  he  asks,  with  triumphing  smartness :  "  Itane 
vero  ?  an  Horatius  tantopere  curat,  ne  servulus  praeter  mandatum  Myrio 
aliquid  addat  9 — Tu  vero  lege,  meo  periculo,  et  distingue, 

nihil  adlabores 


Sedulus,  cura." 


I  answer,  that  Horace  did  "  so  greatly  car^*  that  the  Myrtle  should  be  simple 
and  unmixed;  and  I  shew  the  reason,  in  the  occasion  of  the  poem.  *'  Sedulus 
euro"*  expresses  the  force  of  the  poet  s  personal  feeling  on  one  side,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  "  Odi"*  on  the  other  side,  and  is  required  to  balance  it.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  sound  critical  judgment,  that  Gesner  replied  to  the 
temerarious  corruption  of  Bentley — "  Ut  sumus  homines,  mihi  placet  vulgata 
omnium  librorum  lectio."* 

This,  then,  is  the  obvious  sense  which  the  device  of  this  little  song 
would  have  conveyed,  at  the  time  assigned  for  its  composition,  to  the  minds 
of  Octavius,  Maecenas,  Virgil,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Julian  party.  It 
carries  with  itself  internal  evidence,  both  of  the  occasion  for  which,  the 
place  at  which,  and  the  year  and  season  of  the  year  in  which,  it  was  uttered. 
It  was  in  the  close  of  the  eventful  year  of  Rome,  714,  the  year  of  the  con- 
sulship of  PoUio;  in  which  year  Octavius  obtained,  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  which  Antony  was  constrained  to  accept,  the  sole  and  exclusive  sove- 
reignty of  Rome  and  Italy,  and  in  which  he  at  length  assumed,  for  the 
first  time,  the  hereditary  style  of  "  Imperator,"  which  the  senate  had  already 
decreed  to  Julius  Caesar  and  his  blood,*  but  which  Julius  Caesar  had  never 
ventured  to  assume.  This  Ode  is  therefore  to  be  placed,  in  its  chronological 
order,  next  to  the  events  of  the  "  Journey  to  Brundusium^  described  by 
Horace  in  the  fifth  satire  of  his  first  book ;  and  from  thence,  though  small 
in  the  number  of  its  lines,  yet  pregnant  in  the  import  of  its  matter,  it  may 
justly  vindicate  to  itself  the  title  of  Carmen  Brundusinum. 

2  Observ.  in  Illustration  of  Virgil's  Fourth  Eclogue,  p.  153,  &c. 
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II.  On  the  Theoretical  Miuic  of  the  Greeks.    By  the  Rev.  Fbederick  Nolan, 

LL.D.,  M.R.S.L. 

Read  November  and  December,  1828. 

However  the  critical  distinctions  of  the  ancient  writers  may  be  liable  to 
exceptions,  in  considering  poetry  as  comprehended  in  music/  the  alliance  of 
those  sister  arts  was  originally  so  close  as  to  entitle  them  to  an  undivided 
attention.  By  the  ancients,  who  canvassed  their  common  merits,  equal 
surprise  has  been  expressed,  that  the  instrumental  performer  should  be 
entitled  to  the  name  of  musician,  as  that  the  title  should  be  denied  to  the 
lyrical  poet."  And  though  these  notions  are  repugnant  to  our  modem 
prepossessions,  which  dispose  us  to  regard  those  arts  as  essentially  different ; 
as  long  as  the  versification  of  the  languages  distinguished  as  classical  is  not 
to  be  explained  upon  philological  principles,  but  depends  upon  musical,  in 
its  quantity  and  metre,  the  subject  of  an  art,  which  Pythagoras  cultivated, 
and  Plato  studied,  which  Socrates  learned  in  his  old  age,  cannot  be  considered 
irrelevant  to  the  object  for  which  this  learned  Society  is  embodied. 

Were  I  not  sensible,  however,  that  much  higher  considerations  are 
involved  in  the  fate  of  this  subject,  I  should  have  probably  wanted  an 
inducement  to  bring  it  thus  early  under  their  attention.  But  from  the 
precedent  of  the  ancient  music,  inferences  have  been  unfortunately  drawn, 
which,  if  not  subversive  of  the  principles  on  which  all  polite  literature  and 
the  fine  arts  depend,  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that  practical  excellence 
of  which  they  are  susceptible.  I  need  not  insist  (for  it  is  foreign  from  my 
object)  upon  the  more  extravagant  positions  which  it  has  been  adduced  to 
support  in  music  exclusively  considered;  as  countenancing  the  erroneous 
principle,  that  this  art  derives  its  power  over  the  taste  from  education  or 
accident;  and  that  any  system  of  sounds  would  be  equally  grateful  to  the 
ear,  if  rendered  familiar  by  time  and  experience.*  A  pernicious  principle  to 
• % 

1  Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  *  Philodem.  de  Music,  cap.  xii.  col.  26,  27. 

^  Euler.  Tentam.  de  Nov.  Theor.  Mus.  cap.  i.  §  2.  **  Equidem  non  nego,  et  infra  ipse 
probabOy  exercitio  et  crebra  auditione  fieri  posse,  ut  concentus  quispiam  nolns  placere  incipiat, 
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which  it  has  afforded  support,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  the  system  of 
ancient  music  which  I  have  undertaken  to  examine,  would  of  itself  furnish 
an  inducement  for  investigating  the  subject  to  the  foundation.  As  it  is 
insinuated  by  the  ancients,  and  is  expressly  maintained  by  the  modems,  who 
have  touched  upon  the  subject,*  that  practice  is  so  wholly  dependent  on 
theory  in  the  arts,  that  when  works  of  taste  are  not  founded  on  scientific 
principles,  the  end  of  the  composition  must  be  uncertain  or  abortive. 

In  refutation  of  a  dogma,  which  is  contradicted  by  the  general  history  of 
the  arts  and  literature,  it  would  be  merely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  case  of 
poetry  alone,  in  which  the  highest  productions  of  the  art  were  long  ante- 
cedent to  the  principles  of  critical  science ;  the  "  Iliad"  of  Homer  having 
preceded,  by  some  centuries,  "  the  Poetics"  of  Aristotle.  The  progress  of 
literary  cultivation  in  every  age  and  country  is,  on  the  contrary,  observed  to 
bring  exclusive  confirmation  to  the  opposite  position,  that  principles  more 
fi-equently  originate  in  practice ;  of  which  the  poet  and  critic,  recently  named, 
afford  an  illustrious  exemplification.  It  is  indeed  remarkable,  that  the 
greatest  efforts  of  art  are  so  generally  known  to  precede  the  cultivation  of 
criticism;  that  rarely  an  extraordinary  production  of  taste  is  observed  to 
appear,  when  the  principles  on  which  it  depended  are  scientifically  esta- 
blished. And '  a  striking  confirmation  of  this  observation  presents  itself  in 
that  people  who  have  distinguished  themselves  among  the  moderns  by  their 
skill  in  developing  the  principles  of  harmony.  It  has  been  objected  by 
Rousseau,  whose  profound  skill  in  the  art  was  only  surpassed  by  his  exquisite 


quiprimum  displicueritf  et  vicissim.  Attamen  b6c  principium  sufficientis  rationis,  ut  vooatur, 
non  evertitur :  non  solum  enim  in  ipso  objecto  ratio,  cur  placeat,  vel  dispUceat,  est  queerenda^ 
sed  ad  sensus  per  quos  objecti  imago  menti  reproesentatur,  quoque  est  respiciendum ;  atque 
prceterea  ad  judicium  potissimum,  quod  ipsa  mens  de  oblata  imagine  format.*' 

^  Rameau,  Demonst.  du  Princ.  de  THann.  p.  3.  ''  S'ils  [les  anciens]  ont  avanc^  avec 
quelque  assurance  dans  ses  voies,  c'est  qu*ils  6toient  secretement  guides  par  la  nature  :  c'^toient 
des  aveugles  qui  croyoient  marcber  d*eux-m^mes,  et  qu'elle  conduisoit,  mais  k  qui  le  manque 
de  principes  rendoit  necessairement  bien  des  routes  impracticables  ou  ferm^es.  Ce  seroit  un 
miracle  plus  grand  qu*aucun  de  ceux  qu*on  raconte  de  leurs  compositions,  si  n*6tant  point 
^clair^  sur  la  nature  de  la  succession  des  sons  qui  cdmposoient  leurs  6cbelles,  ils  n*avoient 
rencontr^  aucune  difficult^  insurmontable  dans  Tusage  qu'ils  en  faisoient."  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, it  is  observed  by  M.  D'Alembert :  *'  Cast  un^  chose  bien  6tonnante,  qu'on  ait  pu  pousser  la 
pratique  de  la  musique  au  point  oii  elle  £tait  parvenue,  sans  en  connaitre  le  fondement ;  et  qu'on 
en  ait  exactement  trouT^  toutes  les  regies,  avant  que  d'aToir  d4couvert  le  principe  qui  les  donne." 
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taste^  that  since  music  has  been  cultivated  as  a  science  by  the  French,  it 
has  perceptibly  declined  among  their  native  artists.*  The  ancient  music, 
with  which  I  am  more  immediately  engaged,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the 
position,  which  is  no  less  apposite  and  striking :  the  inquiries  of  the  Greeks 
into  the  philosophy  of  sounds  having  been  destitute  of  practical  effect  upon 
the  art ;  the  principles  which  they  developed  having  conduced  to  no  end,  but 
the  production  of  a  purely  theoretical  music.  From  the  state  of  the  art  as 
cultivated  in  Greece,  no  inference  can  be  consequently  drawn  by  which  the 
principles  of  taste  can  be  affected,  as  arbitrary  or  uncertain.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  line  is  distinctly  marked  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical 
music  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  just  idea  recovered  of  their  constitution  and 
nature,  it  will  be  plain,  that,  while  the  principles  by  which  the  one  was 
directed  ended  in  fanciful  and  barren  speculation,  the  practice  which  the 
other  followed  preserved  a  conformity  with  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

In  maintaining  a  position  so  directly  opposed  to  the  conclusions  formed 
by  the  learned  upon  this  subject,  who  recognise  but  one  system  of  music 
among  the  ancients,  which  is  consequently  regarded  as  admitted  in  practice, 
it  seems  necessary  to  premise,  that,  however  the  distinction  has  been  over- 
looked or  disregarded  by  the  modems,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  ancients : 
the  most  valuable  treatise  which  they  have  bequeathed  us  upon  the  art 
being  founded  upon  it.  In  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,^  in  which  the  most 
comprehensive  view  is  taken  of  the  art,  the  subject  is  distributed  according 
to  this  distinction ;  the  first  speaker  in  the  dialogue  sustaining  the  part  of  a 
performer,  while  the  second  preserves  the  character  of  a  theorist :  and  the 
provinces  which  they  respectively  filled  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  main 
divisions  of  the  subject.^  By  the  umpire,  to  whom  the  author  assigns  the 
part  of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  the  speakers,  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  thus  accurately  defined  at  the  close  of  the  dialogue  :  "  Each  of  you,"  he 
observes,  "  has  preserved  his  proper  order ;  for  all  that  it  is  befitting  a 
practitioner  should  know,  for  such  we  are  indebted  to  the  bounty  of  Lysias ; 
while  Soterichus  has  contributed  to  our  entertainment  in  informing  us  what 

'  R0U88.  Diet,  de  la  Mus.  au  mot  Hannonie,  et  ailleurs. 
^  Plutarch.  Moral,  torn.  v.  P.  II.  p.  625,  ed.  Oxon.  8to,  al.  fol.  1131. 
7  Plut.  Dial,  de  Mus.  cap.  iii.  p.  628.  al.  1131.  f.  cap.  xiii.  p.  643.  al.  1135.  d.  couf. 
cap.  xliii.  infi.  n.  8. 

VOL.  n.  PART  U.  X 
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belongs  to  the  theory,  to  the  power,  the  use,  and  advantages  of  music."  • 
While  I  shelter  myself  under  the  authority  of  this  ancient  writer,  from  the 
charge  of  an  afiected  refinement  or  novelty,  in  dissenting  from  the  conclu* 
sions  to  which  the  moderns  have  been  led  in  this  intricate  subject,  I  shall 
profit  in  the  distribution  of  it  by  the  distinction  which  Plutarch  suggests, 
though  I  deviate  from  the  order  which  he  follows.  The  object  to  which 
the  attention  of  this  learned  Society  is  primarily  invited,  is  the  Theoretical 
Music  of  the  Greeks  ;  on  the  subject  of  the  Practical  Music,  I  must  beg  to 
be  indulged  with  a  future  hearing. 

I.  In  the  treatises  upon  harmonics,  which  have  descended  from  antiquity, 
and  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  are  confined 
to  the  theoretical  music,  the  art  is  generally  described  as  consisting  of  seven 
parts^ — of  sound,  interval,  system,  genus,  mode,  mutation,  and  melopee ; 
but  in  this  enumeration  all  but  the  intermediate  divisions  may  pass  without 
immediate  remark,  as  common  to  the  art  at  every  period  of  its  cultivation* 
Of  sounds  and  intervals,  it  must  be  superfluous  to  offer  a  definition ;  as  I 
must  presume  that  they  require  not  to  be  described  to  those  who  are  likely 
to  take  an  interest  in  this  discussion.  The  consideration  of  mutation  and 
melopee,  as  relating  to  musical  composition,  belongs  to  a  different  division  of 
the  subject  On  abstracting  these  parts  of  the  art,  as  beside  the  purpose  of 
this  inquiry,  a  brief  description  of  the  terms,  system,  genus,  and  mode,  by 
which  the  theoretical  music  was  properly  characterised,  will  free  the  subject 
from  the  difficulty  in  which  it  is  involved,  from  the  obscurity  of  a  technical 
language.  For  more  detailed  information  upon  this  subject,  which  is  but 
preliminary  to  the  direct  object  of  my  investigation,  the  inquirer  may  be 
referred  to  the  popular  sketch  of  the  Greek  Music,  by  the  Abbe  Barthelemy,^*^ 


s  Plut.  uti  supr.  cap.  xliii.  p.  686,  al.  1146.  d.  rijy  r«^(<y  vUn^^f  rnf  «vr«(  avrS  f^vA«(iy* 
«0w  *ui  ^(0(  i^ixtmf  xcti  9rgo$  ^w^Ufy  aX>A  y«(  xatl  iviof^tf  tut)  x^no'if  fAUo-tKtis  avmtniy  i^iJiaiuiv  nfuii 

d  Aristox.  Harm.  £lem.  p.  34.  Plut.  uti  supr.  cap.  xxxiii.  p.  671, 16.  al.  1142.  f.  Euclid. 
Introd.  Harm.  p.  1.  d.  Aristid.  Quint,  de  Mus.  p.  9,  4.  Alyp.  Introd.  Mus.  p.  1.  d.  Gaudent. 
Harmon.  Introd.  p.  1.  c.  edd.  Meibom. 

10  Voyage  du  Jeune  Anachars.  chap,  xxvii. 
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or  the  laboured  commentaries  of  Dr.  Wallis  and  M.  Burette/^  A  caution 
should  he,  however,  added  respecting  the  common  error  in  which  they 
are  involved,  in  confounding  the  systems  which  they  have  so  elaborately 
explained  widi  the  practical  music  of  the  ancients.^^ 

The  term  system,  as  defined  by  the  Greek  harmonists,"  signified  a 
succession  of  sounds  in  the  musical  scale,  exceeding  the  interval  of  a  second* 
Of  the  difierent  compass  of  notes  to  which  the  term  applied,  the  principal 
were  the  diatessaron  or  fourth,  the  diapente  or  fifth,  and  the  diapason  or 
octave.  In  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale,  the  diatessaron  consisted  of  a  semi- 
tone and  two  tones,^^  as  firom  e  to  a,  or  b  to  e,  as  expressed  in  the  modem 
notation.  The  diapente  consisted  of  a  semitone  and  three  tones,^^  as  from  e 
to  b,  or  from  d  to/;  and  the  diapason  of  five  tones  and  two  semitones,^^  as 
firom  e  to  e,b  to  b,  for  the  mode  of  computing  these  intervals  differed  from 
that  which  obtains  among  the  modems,  as  not  including  the  fundamental. 
The  diapason  or  octachord  consequently  consisted  of  a  tetrachord  and 
pentachord,  exemplified  in  our  scale  by  e,  a,  e,  or  of  two  tetrachords,  exem- 
plified hy  e  a,b  e,  which  were  separated  by  a  diazeuctic  interval. 

Of  the  systems  acknowledged  in  the  ancient  music,  the  principal  were 
the  tetrachord,  ^^  as  forming  the  elementary  division  of  the  scale ;  and  the 
disdiapason,  as  including  its  greatest  compass ;  ^^  for  it  is  an  error  to  suppose 
the  theoretical  musicians  extended  the  scale  beyond  two  octaves.*^  To  a 
succession  of  notes  of  this  compass,  gradually  ascending  from  grave  to  acute,^ 


11  Wallis,  Append,  ad  Vet.  Harm.     Burette,  M6m.  de  I'Acad.  des  Bell.  Lettr. 

12  Aristox.  uti  supr.  p.  36.  c.     Euclid,  uti  supr.  p.  1.  d.     Aristid.  uti  supr.  p.  15.  d. 

^  Aristox.  ib.  p.  45.  c.  a.  Euclid,  ib.  p.  8.  c.  d.  Aristid.  p.  17.  a.  Bacch.  Introd.  Art. 
Mus.  p.  3.  a. 

^*  Aristox.  p.  46.  a.     Euclid,  p.  12.  d.    Bacch.  p.  3.  c.    Aristid.  p.  17.  a. 

1^  Aristox.  ibid.     Euclid,  p.  13.  a.    Bacch.  ibid.    Aristid.  ibid. 

1^  lid.  ibidem.     Gaud.  p.  12.  d. 

17  Aristox.  p.  45.  b.     Erastocl.  ap.  eund.  p.  5.  b.     Euclid,  p.  13.  d. 

^B  Aristox.  p.  45.  b.  Nicomach.  p.  20.  a.  22.  b.  Gaud.  p.  9.  d.  Bacch.  p.  3.  a.  Euclid, 
p.  13.  b.  18.  b.     Aristid.  p.  17.  c. 

19  Vid.  Gaud.  p.  12.  a.  al.  supr.  n.  18.  A  greater  extent  is  indeed  assigned  the  scale,  with 
reference  to  the  powers  of  instruments,  and  even  of  voices ;  but  the  ordinary  compass  was  then 
conceived  to  be  exceeded,  and  the  bounds  of  the  perfect  system  transgressed.  Vid.  Aristox. 
p.  20.  d.     Euclid,  p.  13.  c.     Gaud.  p.  12.  c. 

^  Gaud.  p.  6.  c   Aristid.  pp.  29,  13.    Nicomach.  p.  20.  c. 
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they  gave  the  name  of  the  perfect  system,  as  corresponding  with  the  ordinary 
compass  of  the  human  voice ;  ^^  but  this  name  was  sometimes  given  to  the 
octave,  as  including  every  harmonic  variety  of  which  the  scale  was  susceptible.** 
When  reduced  to  the  modem  notation,  the  perfect  system,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  terms,  extended  from  A,  in  the  first  space  of  the  bass  clef,  to  a 
in  the  second  space  of  the  treble  ;^  or  from  A  in  the  second  space  below  the 
line  to  a  in  the  second  space  above  the  line  of  the  tenor. 

(1.)  The  perfect  system  thus  consisting  of  two  octaves  was  divisible  into 
four  tetrachords^  which,  commencing  at  the  grave  extreme,  were  termed 
hypcitdn  (of  the  highest),  meson  (of  the  middle),  diezeugmenSn  (of  the  dis- 
junct) and  hyperhokSn  (of  the  superadded) ;  for  the  ancient  scale  difiered 
from  the  modern,  in  terming  the  gravest  tetrachord  "  the  highest."**  As  the 
octaves  of  which  the  system  was  composed,  were  conjoined  in  coalescing  in 
one  note  at  the  common  extreme,  or  were  separated  at  the  interval  of  a  tone, 
it  acquired  the  name  of  conjoined,  or  diazeuctic.*^  In  the  conjoined  system, 
the  third  tetrachord  assumed  the  name  of  synnemenSn  (the  conjunct),  though 
termed  dtezeugmenon  in  the  disjoined  or  diazeuctic  system.*''  The  notes  of 
which  these  tetrachords  were  composed  were  generally  termed  hypate  (the 
highest),  parhypate  (next  the  highest),  lichanos  (the  index),  and  nete  (the 
last)  ;*^  to  which  the  terms,  hypatSn,  mesSn,  diezeugmenSn,  hyperboleSn,  were 
added,  to  distinguish  the  particular  tetrachord  from  whence  each  note  was 
taken.  For  parhypate,  however,  in  the  acute  tetrachords,  trite  (the  third) 
was  always  used ;  and  the  term  lichanos,  for  which  parahete  (next  the  last) 
was  sometimes  used,  was  generally  suppressed ;  the  name  of  the  genus  being 
merely  added  to  that  of  the  tetrachord.  The  names  of  the  notes  in  the 
perfect  system,  in  the  difierent  states  of  having  its  two  octaves  disjoined 
or  conjoined,  will  be   now  easily  comprehended  from  the  inspection  of  a 


«i  Vid.  supr.  n.  18  et  19. 

«  Plut.  uti  supr.  cap.  xxxvii.  p.  680. 5.  al.  1 143.  a.    Aristox.  p.  36.  d.    Aristid.  p.  16.  d.  91 .  c. 

^  Vid.  Meibom.  not.  in  Euclid.  Intr.  Harm.  p.  50.     Burney,  Hist,  of  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

«*  Gaud.  p.  10.  a.    Aristid.  p.  16.  c.    Nicomach.  p.  23.  c. 

fi«  Gaud.  p.  6.  d.     Euclid,  p.  17.  c.     Nicomach.  p.  22.  a. 

^  Aristox.  p.  58.  d.     Euclid,  p.  17.  b.     Gaud.  p.  8.  a.    Aristid.  p.  16.  b.     Bacch.  p.  9.  d. 

«7  Aristox.  p.  59.  a.     Bacch.  p.  10.  b.  al.  supr.  n..26. 

«8  Aristox.  p.  22.  c.    Nicomach.  p.  22.  c.     Gaud.. p.  6.  d.  al.  infr.  n.  29.  . 
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diagram.^     In  that  which  I  have  annes 
correspondent  note  in  the  modem  gamut 


PERFEC5T  SYSTEM. 


Disjoiiied  Octaves. 

aa  Nete  Htperbol£6n. 

g  lichanos  Hyberbol. 

/  Trite  Hyberbol. 

e  Nete  DiEZEUOMEHdv. 

d  Lichanos  Diezeug. 

c  Trite  Diezeug. 

b  Paramese. 

a  Mese. 

O  Lichanos  Mes6n. 
F  Pachypate  Mes6n. 
E  Htpate  MesAk. 
D  Lichanos  Hypat6n. 
C  Parhypate  Hypat. 
B  Htpate  Hypat. 

A    P&09LAMBAK0MEV0S. 


Conjoined  Octaves. 

aa  Nete  Hyp£rbole6k. 

g  Lichanos  Hyperbol. 
/  Trite  Hyperbol. 

e  Hypate  Hyperbol. 

d  Nete  Sykxemen6n. 

c  Lichanos  Synnem. 
b\f  Trite  Synnem. 

a  Mese. 

O  Lichanos  MesAn. 
F  Parhypate  Mesdn. 
E  Hypate  Mes6k. 
D  Lichanos  Hypat6n. 

C  Parhypate  Hypat. 
B  Hypate  Hypat. 

A   PROSLAMBAKOMENOS. 


As  a  further  peculiarity  of  these  systems,  it  remains  to  be  observed,  that 
the  extreme  notes  of  the  four  tetrachords  (which,  as  extreme,  were  generally 
the  notes  termed  hypate  and  nete)  were  fixed,  that  is  uniformly  tuned  to  the 
same  pitch.*^  The  intermediate  notes — those,  namely,  which  were  generally 
termed  parhypate,  trite,  and  lichanos  —  were  on  the  other  hand  termed 
moveable,  as  admitting  of  an  alteration  in  the  tuning.^^  This  peculiarity  of 
the  ancient  scale,  by  which  the  notes  answering  to  a,  b,  e^  became  incapable 
of  any  change  in  the  intonation,  gave  a  peculiar  character  to  that  scale,  by 
which  it  was  essentially  distinguished  from  the  modem ;  the  one  consisting 
properly  of  repetitions  of  the  tetrachord,  or  fourth;  the  other  of  repetitions  of 
the  octachord,  or  octave. 

(2.)  In  this  peculiarity  of  the  moveable  strings^  of  the  tetrachord,  another 


^  Vid.  Euclid,  p.  3.  c.   Nicomach.  p.  27.  d.  Alyp.  p.  3.  s.  q.  Aristid.  p.  9.  d.  Gaud.  p.  9.  d. 
^  Aristox.  p.  22.  b.     Euclid,  p.  6.  b.    Gaud.  p.  18.  a.     Bacch.  p.  9.  c.    Aristid.  p.  18.  d. 
51  Aristox.  p.  16.  b.    Gaud.  p.  18.  b.    Euclid,  p.  6.  d.     Bacch.  b.  8.  b. 
«  Euclid,  p.  6.  c.  «  Aristox.  p.  61.  b.   Aristid.  p.  18.  c. 
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division  of  the  Greek  music  originated ;  namely,  that  which  regarded  the 
genera  or  kinds  of  intonation*  Of  these,  the  harmonists  were  agreed  in 
numbering  three — ^the  diatonic,  the  chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic,^  which  were 
respectively  characterised  by  the  tone,  the  semitone,  and  the  quarter-tone.** 
In  the  diatonic  genus,  the  tetrachord  consisted  of  a  semitone  and  two  tones,** 
and  corresponded,  of  course,  with  the  progression  e,  f,  g,  a,  of  our  gamut 
In  the  chromatic  genus  it  consisted  of  two  successive  semitones,  and  a  semi- 
ditone,  or  third  minor,*'  corresponding  with  e,f,  g\f,  a.  And  in  the  enhar- 
monic, it  consisted  of  two  successive  quarter-tones  and  a  ditone,  or  third 
major,*  and  may  be  consequently  expressed  by  e,f\^,fh^  a,  or  e,  ex,/,  a,  of 
the  modem  notation. 

As  the  moveable  strings  of  the  tetrachord  admitted  of  different  degrees  of 
tension,  the  genera  admitted  of  different  shades,  or  colours,  on  the  niunber  of 
which  the  harmonists  were  divided  in  opinion.  Six,  as  generally  known  and 
defined,  were,  however,  admitted  into  their  diagrams.^  Besides  the  proper 
enharmonic,  the  chromatic,  termed  tonic,  and  the  diatonic,  termed  intense,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  already  given,  they  reckoned  another  shade  of 
the  diatonic,  which  they  termed  soft,  and  two  of  the  chromatic,  which  they 
called  the  soft,  and  the  hemiolian,  or  sescuple.**^  These  six  shades  of  the 
three  genera  were  generally  described  by  considering  the  tone  as  divided  into 
twelve  or  more  parts,*^  and  thence  assigning  so  many  parts  as  the  character 
of  the  shade  required,  to  the  three  intervals  occurring  between  the  strings  of 
the  tetrachord.  Thus,  on  the  supposition  that  the  tone  consisted  of  twelve 
parts,  as  the  sum  of  the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord,  which  consisted  of  two 
tones  and  a  semitone,  consequently  amounted  to  thirty  parts  of  a  tone,  the 
following  scale  will  represent  the  proportions  assigned  to  the  respective  inter- 
vals of  the  tetrachord  in  the  six  shades  of  the  genera. 

'^  Aristox.  p.  44.  c.     Euclid,  p.  9.  d.     Nicom.  p.  24.  a.  Gaud.  p.  5.  d.      Bacch.  p.  6.  d. 

Aristid.  p.  18.  c.  ^  Aristid.  p.  18.  c.  d. 

5^  Euclid,  p.  3.  a.     Nicomach.  p.  25.  d.    Bacch.  p.  7.  b.  Aristid.  p.  19.  a. 

^  Euclid,  p.  3.  b.     Nicomach.  p.  26.  b.     Bacch.  p.  7.  a.  Aristid.  p.  18.  d.  .  * 

.^  Euclid,  p.  3.  c.     Nicomach.  p.  26.  b.     Bacch.  p.  6.  d.  Aristid.  p.  19.  a. 
3d  Aristox.  p.  50.  c.    Euclid,  p.  10.  c.    Gaud.  p.  5.  d.    Aristid.  p.  20.  c.    Ptol.  Harm.  I.  xti. 

«  lid.  ibidem.  «  Aristid.  p.  22.  c.  d.  Euclid,  p.  12.  a 
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SCALE  OF  THE  GENERA. 

Ist  Interval  2d  Interval  3d  Interval 

between  between  between 


^^/  ■  ■  '^  "\«^ 


Enharmonic ^  3  S  3  g         24 

Soft  Chromatic  .. .       ?L  4  I  4  S  22  | 


Hemiol.  Chromatic       ^  ^i         I  4^         I  21  ^^ 

Tonic  Chromatic  . .      -5  6  g^  6  g*  18         T 

J 


Soft  Diatonic J  6  I  9  f  1^ 

Intense  Diatonic  . .      ^  6  g         12  g  12 


Although  the  progression  in  these  shades  of  the  genera^  with  the  exception 
of  the  tonic  chromatic  and  intense  diatonic^  which  have  been  already  reduced 
to  our  notation^  differ  altogether  from  the  modem  scale^  some  idea  may  be 
conveyed  of  them  from  what  has  been  advanced  upon  the  subject.^  On 
considering  that  the  moveable  string  is  sharpened,  as  the  interval  between 
it  and  the  fixed  sound  is  increased,  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  soft  chro- 
matic differed  from  the  enharmonic  merely  in  having  its  second  and  third 
strings  more  acute.  And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  strings  are 
flattened  as  the  interval  is  reduced,  the  hemiohan  chromatic  differed  from 
the  tonic  chromatic  merely  in  having  those  strings  more  grave.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  soft  diatonic  differed  from  the  intense  diatonic  merely  in 
the  tuning  of  lichanos,  which  was  flattened  precisely  a  quarter-tone.  Although 
these  shades  of  difference  were  obviously  founded  on  the  division  of  the  tone 
into  its  quarter,  third,  and  half,*^  they  are  plainly  reducible  to  the  principal 
shades  of  the  genera,  a  small  allowance  being  made  for  a  difference  of  tem- 
perament, the  moveable  strings  of  the  less  remarkable  shades  having  been 
generally  flattened  or  softened. 

(3.)  The  third  division  of  the  ancient  music,  which  is  deserving  of  note, 
included  the  description  of  the  mode  ;  by  which  the  harmonists  meant  the 
manner  of  modulating  the  scale,  from  different  notes  of  the  perfect  system. 


*«  Vid.  supr.  p.  162- 

^  On  casting  a  glance  on  the  table  of  the  genera,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  shades  are  con- 
structed upon  the  numbers  3,  4,  6 ;  assigned  to  the  first  interval  of  the  tetrachord.  But  these 
are  respectively  the  fourth,  third,  and  half  of  twelve ,  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  tone  was 
supposed  to  be  divided  previously  to  Ptolemy,  by  whom  they  were  doubled,  and  twenty-four 
parts  ascribed  to  the  tone. 
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taken  as  key-notes  or  fundamentals.^  Previously  to  the  innovations  of 
Aristoxenus,  the  term  seems  to  have  meant  the  different  modes^  whether 
major,  minor,  or  mixed,  which  were  used  in  the  national  airs  of  those  people 
by  whom  the  Greek  music  was  originally  cultivated.  They  accordingly  con- 
sisted at  first  merely  of  three,  which  differed  from  each  other  principally  in 
the  pitch,  the  most  grave  being  termed  the  Dorian,  the  most  acute  the 
Lydian,  a  mean  being  observed  by  the  Phrygian.**  Until  the  times  of  Aris- 
toxenus,  the  subject  of  the  modes  was  involved  in  inconsistency  and  confu- 
sion.^ The  degree  of  gravity  by  which  they  differed  was  not  marked,  untQ 
they  were  applied  to  the  tetrachord  mes6n  of  the  perfect  system ;  hypate  of 
that  tetrachord  being  made  the  key-note  of  the  Dorian ;  parhypate,  that  of 
the  Phrygian  ;  and  lichanos  that  of  the  Lydian.*^  They  were,  however,  sub- 
sequently extended,  by  the  same  harmonist,  to  thirteen,^  according  to  the 
number  of  semitones  in  the  octave,  each  of  which  was  made  the  key-note,  or 
fundamental,  of  a  different  mode.^  But  seven  only  of  the  number  were  con- 
sidered concinnous  and  consonant  ;^  those,  namely,  which  took,  as  a  funda- 
mental, one  of  the  strings  of  the  perfect  system.  Of  this  description  were  the 
Hypodorian,  commencing  on  proslambanomenos  (A) ;  the  Hypophrygian,  on 
hypate  (B) ;  the  Hypolydian,  on  parhypate  (C)  ;  and  the  Dorian,  on  lichanos 
(D)  of  the  tetrachord  hypatdn ;  the  Phrygian  on  hypate  (E),  the  Lydian  on 
parhypate  (F),  and  the  Mixolydian  or  Hyperdorian  on  lichanos  (G)  of  the 
tetrachord  meson.*^  The  modems,  however,  extended  the  scale  of  the 
modes  by  taking  a  key-note  fi-om  each  of  the  intermediate  semitones  into 
which  the  intervals  of  those  tetrachords  were  divisible.^  They  thus  enlarged 
the  number  to  fifteen,*'  the  relative  position  of  which  may  be  ascertained 

^  Aristox.  p.  37.  b.     Bacch.  Aristid.  al.  uti  infr.  ^  Aristid.  p.  25.  c 

^  Aristox.  p.  J7.  b.  *7  Aristid.  p.  18.  a,     Baccb.  p.  19.  a. 

«  Euclid,  p.  19.  d.  Aristid.  p.  23.  b.  ^  Euclid,  p.  20.  b.  Aristid.  p.  18.  b. 

^  Gaud.  p.  19.  c.  ^1  Gaud.  p.  20.  b.  al.  uti  supr.  "  Aristid.  p.  23.  a. 

5s  Iq  distributing  the  modes  in  the  annexed  scale,  I  have  generally  conformed  to  the  diagram 
of  Meibomius ;  not.  in  Alyp.  p.  3.  I  have,  however,  ventured  to  depart  from  his  authority,  in 
transposing  the  order  of  the  Lydian  and  iBolian  modes,  with  their  relative  keys ;  the  Lydian,  Hypo- 
lydian, and  Hyperlydian  being  transferred  to  the  higher  pitch  in  his  scheme,  which  I  conceive  to 
belong  properly  to  the  iEolian,  Hyposeolian,  and  Hyper«eolian.  In  making  this  correction,  I  am 
apparently  supported  by  the  authority  of  Gaudentius,  p.  20.  c.  and  Bacchius,  p.  19.  a.  Such  an 
order  is,  besides,  confirmed  by  the  disposition  of  the  perfect  system,  on  a  note  of  which  it  is  next  to 
certain  the  Lydian  had  its  fundamental.    But,  above  all,  it  is  corroborated  by  t;iie  traditionary 
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from  the  annexed  scale,  in  which  the  key-note  of  each  is  expressed  by  its 
equivalent  in  the  modem  notation. 


SCHEME  OF  THE  MODES. 

A.  Hyppdorian.  D.     Dorian.  O.     Hyperdorian. 
A$.  Hypoiastian.  D$.  lastian.  Gt(.  Hyperiastian. 

B.  Hypophrygian.  E.     Phrygian.  A.     Hyperphrygian. ' 

C.  Hypolydian.  F.     Lydian.  B|7.  Hyperlydian. 
C$.  Hypofleolian.  F)).  JEolian.  B.     Hypereeolian. 

These  modes,  it  will  be  obvious,  bore  some  affinity  to  the  relative  keys  in 
the  modem  or  the  practical  music,  upon  which  they  were  without  doubt 
intended  to  be  an  improvement.  They  were,  however,  essentially  different. 
In  the  modem  scale,  the  transition  from  one  mode  to  another  is  made  in 
ascent  by  shifting  the  key-note  to  the  fifth  above,  and  in  descent  to  the 
fifth  below ;  the  major  modulation  of  the  key  being  preserved  in  the  former 
case  by  taking  a  diesis  or  sharp  on  the  seventh  of  the  assumed  mode ;  and  in 
the  latter  by  taking  a  bemol  or  fiat  on  the  seventh  of  the  mode  which  is 
deserted.  Thus,  in  passing  from  the  key  of  C  major,  the  transition  is  made 
in  ascent  by  taking  its  fifth,  G,  as  the  key-note,  a  sharp  being  prefixed  to  its 
seventh,  F,  to  preserve  the  major  modulation ;  but  it  is  made  in  descent  by 
taking  F,  the  fifth  below,  as  the  key«note,  a  flat  being  prefixed  to  B,  the 
seventh  of  the  key,  from  which  we  pass  in  the  transition.  In  the  ancient 
scale,  the  modes  were  merely  transferred  to  different  positions  in  the  perfect 
sjrstem,**  to  the  progression  of  which  they  were  always  rendered  conformable. 
They  consequently  admitted  of  no  accidentab,  by  which  the  modulation 
might  be  rendered  major  or  minor.  The  Hypodorian,  as  having  its  key-note 
in  a,  might  be  referred  to  the  latter ;  the  Hypolydian,  as  having  its  key-note  in 
C,  to  the  former.     The  Phrygian,  as  commencing  in  E,  preserved  a  mean 


evidence  of  the  old  church  music,  the  tropes  of  which  were  descended  from  the  modes.  In  the 
scheme  of  the'  modems,  who  extended  the  number  of  the  modes  to  fifteen,  the  order  was  indeed 
inverted,  the  substitution  having  easily  obtained,  in  consequence  of  both  modes  having  been 
originally  termed  Lydian.  Vid.  Euclid,  p.  20.  a. ;  Aristid.  p.  23.  a.  It  probably  gratified  the 
national  vanity  of  the  later  Greeks,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  mode  which  bore  the  Grecian 
name ;  as  they  did  in  assigning  it  a  key-note  within  the  compass  of  the  perfect  system. 
a*  Gaud.  pp.  19,  20. 
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between  the  major  and  minor ;  but  the  other  modes  possessed  a  modulation 
peculiar  to  themselves,  as  conforming  strictly  to  the  progression  of  the 
perfect  system  in  ascending  from  the  note  which  they  took  as  their  funda- 
mental. Instead  of  having  their  key-note  disposed  with  respect  to  the  major 
and  minor  semitones,**  they  admitted  of  its  being  placed  on  any  note  of  the 
octave ;  the  modulation  of  which  was  never  altered  in  consequence  of  the 
mutation  by  the  application  of  accidentals.  The  transition  to  a  different 
mode  was  besides  made  by  passing  upon  the  fourth;  that  interval  being 
taken  above  when  the  passage  was  in  ascent,  as  from  the  Dorian  to  the 
Hyperdorian ;  but  taken  below  when  it  was  in  descent,  as  from  the  Dorian  to 
the  Hypodorian.  The  mutation  of  mode  consequently  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  method  employed  in  the  modern  music,  in  which  the  transi- 
tion is  made  upon  the  fifth,  and  the  diatonic  progression  restored  to  the 
octave  by  the  application  of  a  diesis  or  bemol. 

Without  pursuing  these  observations  further,  to  the  subsequent  division 
of  the  Greek  music,  and  considering  the  other  artifices  of  mutation,  by 
which  the  most  incredible  licenses  were  extended  to  the  art,  in  changing 
the  system,  genus,  mode,  or  time  of  the  composition ;  ^  from  this  brief  review 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  ancient  music,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
irreconcilable  discrepancy  existing  between  it  and  the  modem  system.  Had 
this  difference  been  merely  partial  and  accidental,  its  cause  might  be  possibly 
traced  to  some  circimistance  of  habit  or  education;  but  whatever  be  the 
part  of  the  contrasted  systems  to  which  we  direct  our  attention,  it  must 
strike  us  as  total  and  essential.  Of  sounds,  those  which  were  termed  quarter- 
tones,  and  which  were  so  highly  appreciated  in  the  ancient  system,  are 

^  The  ancients  determined  the  progression  of  their  modes  by  the  position  of  their  semitones, 
which  their  scale  admitted  of  being  placed  in  any  part  of  the  key,  provided  they  preserved  the 
required  intervals  in  the  diatonic  progression.  Vid.  Aristid.  pp.  17, 19.  Our  scale,  on  the  contrary^ 
requiring  that  the  fifth  should  be  composed  of  a  third  major  in  the  first  place,  and  a  third  minor  in 
the  second,  has  the  first  semitone  invariably  succeeding  the  major  third,  and  the  second  preceding 
the  octave.  Thus,  the  Phrygian  mode  and  our  major  key  of  E  have  the  same  fundamental ;  but 
the  former  conformed  in  its  octave  to  the  progression,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e ;  the  latter  to  the  pro- 
gression, e,  f)t,  gtt>  a,  b,  ctt,  dtt,  e.  On  this  principle,  it  follows,  that  only  two  of  their  modes  cor- 
responded with  our  keys,  the  Hypolydian  with  our  natural  major,  and  the  Hyperphrygian  with  our 
natural  minor.  The  pitch  of  these  modes,  as  in  the  extreme  of  gravity  and  acuteness,  had  they 
no  other  obstacle.to  encounter,  must  have  rendered  them  unusual  in  practice.     Vid.  p.  12.  c. 

^  Euclid,  p.  20.  c     Bacch.  pp.  13,  14.    Aristox.  p.  48.  b.     Aristid.  p.  24.  d. 
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wholly  discarded  from  the  modern^  as  impracticable  and  untunable.  Of 
intervals,  the  fourth,  which  was  anciently  deemed  a  concord,  is  accounted 
by  the  modems  a  discord  to  the  bass,  in  concert  music,  as  requiring  a  fifth 
under  to  complete  its  harmony;  while  the  third  and  sixth,  which  were 
deemed  discords  by  the  ancients,  are  reckoned  concords  by  the  moderns, 
the  former  having  even  been  ranked  among  the  most  grateful.  Of  the 
genera,  whUe  the  enhannonic  and  chromatic  were  most  highly  prized  by 
the  ancients,  the  diatonic  or  diatonico-chromatic,  is  alone  reputed  by  the 
modems,  by  whom  the  other  genera  are  rejected  as  impracticable  and 
discordant.  Though  the  modes  generally  conformed  to  the  authentic  and 
plagal  tropes  of  our  old  church  music,^  as  founded  upon  a  mere  transposition 
of  the  octave,  they  differed  essentially  from  the  relative  keys,  and  the  major 
and  minor  modes,  which  are  admitted  into  the  modem  practice.  When  to 
discrepancies  thus  wide  and  irreconcilable,  we  add  the  essential  difference 
by  which  the  two  systems  are  conceived  to  be  characterised ;  the  one 
consisting  of  the  simplest  melody,  while  the  other  admits  of  the  most 
complex  harmony ;  in  the  incongruity  observable  between  the  two  states  of 
the  art,  at  the  different  periods  of  its  cultivation,  a  paradox  arises,  to  which 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts  offers  nothing  equal  or  comparable. 

But  this  paradox  brings  with  it  a  direct  solution,  as  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  this  music,  of  which  the  Greek  harmonists  have  transmitted  an  account, 
had  merely  a  foundation  in  theory ;  that  it  differed  as  widely  from  the  system 
admitted  in  practice  by  the  native  Greeks,  as  from  that  which  is  cultivated 
by  the  modern  Italians ;  that  it  had,  in  fact,  no  existence  out  of  the  scales 
or  diagrams  of  the  theorists,  and  was  consequently  rejected  by  the  practi- 
tioners  as  speculative  and  visionary.  If  these  points  can  be  adequately 
substantiated,  and  it  can  be  shewn,  on  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  the  prac- 
tical music  of  the  Greeks,  that  it  differed  but  accidentally  from  that  which 
is  cultivated  to  so  high  a  degree  by  the  modems,  in  the  consequences  which 
follow,  the  conclusions  must  be  involved  to  which  the  members  of  a  foreign 
academy  of  polite  literature,  as  justly  celebrated  for  the  refinement  as  the 
cultivation  of  their  taste,  have  been  led  in  their  inquiries  into  this  intricate 
subject.     While  we  offer  a  merited  tribute  to  the  talents  and  attainments  of 

^  Vid.  Sulzer,  Theor.  der  Schon.  KUnst.  vol.  iv.  p.  545.  Rousseau,  Diet,  de  Musique,  au 
mot "  Plam-Chant." 
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the  distinguished  scholar  into  whose  province  the  investigation  immediately 
fell,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  our  regret  that  the  learning  and 
ingenuity  which  it  drew  forth,  should  have  been  employed  so  ineffectually 
and  vainly.  For  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  unless  by  a  compromise  of  the  per- 
manent principles  on  which  taste  is  founded,  that  the  assumption  on  which 
this  writer,  and  the  modems  in  general,  have  proceeded,  in  treating  the 
Greek  music  as  a  practical  system,  is  ftmdamentally  and  demonstrably 
erroneous. 

11.  In  entering  on  the  invidious  task  of  substantiating  this  charge  —  in 
undertaking  to  prove,  that  the  music  described  in  the  treatises  of  the  Greek 
harmonists  is  a  merely  theoretical  system  —  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  called 
upon  for  the  production  of  evidence  of  no  ordinary  force  and  conclusiveness; 
Though  the  position  would  admit  of  being  adequately  established  by  the 
method  of  proof  on  which  all  matters  of  fact  depend,  the  credibiUty  of  testi- 
mony;  yet,  as  the  sentence  of  the  practical  musicians,  by  whom  the  question 
appears  to  be  decided,  may  be  thought  to  be  neutralised  by  the  authority  of 
the  theorists,  who  necessarily  proceeded  upon  a  supposition  that  their  system 
was  practicable,  it  will  be  expedient  to  add  to  the  external  evidence  by  which 
the  question  is  decided,  the  confirmation  of  internal.  For  the  effectual  esta- 
blishment of  the  point  at  issue,  it  will  be  consequently  requisite  to  prove : — 
1.  That  the  music  ascribed  to  the  Greeks  by  the  harmonists,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  enharmonic  genus,  in  which  they  considered  the  system  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection,  was  wholly  unfitted  for  practice,  as  irreconcilable 
^vith  the  fundamental  principles  of  harmony.  2.  That  it  was  positively 
rejected  by  the  musicians  and  naturalists  as  impracticable,  and  derided  by 
them  as  a  theoretical  chimera.  After  having  thus  far  considered  the  direct 
objections  to  which  this  music  is  exposed,  we  shall  be  at  liberty  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  in  which  the  notion  of  its  practicability  originated,  with  a 
view  to  prove  their  utter  insufficiency  to  the  purposes  of  reasonable  con- 
viction. 

1.  As  it  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  the  physical  properties  of  sonorous 
bodies,  and  the  structure  of  the  human  organs,  have  been  in,  all  ages  the 
same,  it  must  convey  the  strongest  argument  against  the  system  of  Greek 
harmonics,  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  artist  should  find  it  incapable  of 
being  reduced  to  practice.    Although  the  moderns  are  exercised  in  music  of 
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the  most  varied  and  artificial  kinds,  and  rersed  in  the  theory  of  sounds^ 
including  every  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  the  ancients, 
their  ears,  notwithstanding,  with  equal  obstinacy,  refuse  this  system  as  un- 
musical, as  their  science  rejects  it  as  unphilosophicaL  In  support  of  this 
objection  to  which  the  Greek  music  is  d  priori  exposed,  the  testimony  of 
modems  of  the  highest  authority  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  may 
be  easily  accumulated.  However  divided  their  sentiments  might  have  been 
on  the  principles  or  philosophy  of  sounds,  on  the  merit  of  the  ancient  music 
as  a  practical  system  they  seem  to  have  fully  agreed  in  the  same  conclusion. 
(1.)  The  ingenious  system  in  which  M.  Rameau  has  developed  the  prin- 
ciples of  music,  establishes  the  competency  of  that  celebrated  artist  to  bring 
the  question  to  a  definitive  issue.  The  discovery  which  he  has  made  of  the 
acute  harmonics,  produced  by  a  vibrating  string,  or  sonorous  body,  along 
with  its  fimdamental  sound, — a  discovery  on  which  he  has  founded  his  "  De- 
monstration of  the  Principles  of  Harmony,"* —  bears  sufficient  evidence  to 
the  delicacy  of  his  musical  ear.  To  the  nice  discrimination  of  his  organs,  we 
indeed  owe  the  discovery  of  the  very  nature  of  soimd,  as  distinguished  from 
mere  noise,^  as  he  ascertained  that  every  tone  brings  with  it  an  accompani- 
ment of  harmonic  sounds,  as  light  is  composed  of  a  combination  of  rays  of 
various  colours.  His  attention  was  directed  by  the  nature  of  his  inquiries  to 
the  subject  before  us;  and  he  endeavoured,  and  with  considerable  success, 
to  emulate  the  variety  of  the  ancient  genera.  In  the  fourth  act  of  his  opera 
of "  Dardanus,"  he  introduced  a  movement  to  which  he  imparted  the  effect 
of  the  enharmonic ;  and  in  his  opera  of ''  Castor  and  Pollux,"  he  has  em- 
ployed the  chromatic  with  equal  efficacy.     But  after  a  carefiil  scrutiny  into 

^  Vid.  RameaUy  Demonstr.  uti  sapr.  pp.  13,  14.  Extraitdes  Regist.  de  TAcad.  Roy.  des 
Scienc.  du  10  Dec,  1749,  p.  i.  par  MM.  de  Mairan  et  D'Alembert. 

^  It  must  be,  however,  observed,  that  the  principle  on  which  the  moderns  have  built  their 
system  of  harmony  was  known  to  the  ancients,  inasmuch  as  it  was  discovered  at  least  by  Aristotle, 
that  a  sound,  in  expiring,  gives  its  octave.  Vid.  Arist.  prob.  xxiv.  et  xxxii.  But  the  principle 
received  no  practical  application  to  the  theory  of  music  until  the  times  of  M.  Rameau.  It  is  due, 
however,  to  M.  Mairan,  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  applied  by  him  to  explain  the  nature  of 
harmony,  as  distinct  irom  noise,  in  the  M^moires  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  vid.  Extrait  des 
Registr.  uti  supr.  p.  vii.  According  to  the  admission  of  foreigners,  the  physical  principle  by 
which  the  harmonies  of  a  string  are  produced,  in  the  vibration  of  its  aliquot  parts,  was  first  inves- 
tigated by  Brook  Taylor,  in  Method.  Incrementor.  direct,  et  invers.  Lond.  1715.  Vid.  Sulzer, 
uti  supr.  vol.  iii.  p.  34. 
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their  pretensions^  as  conceived  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancients^  he  pro- 
scribes them  as  inappreciable  by  the  ear,  and  as  inadmissible  in  practice.** 
On  the  interval  by  which  the  enharmonic  was  characterised,  he  passes  a 
sentence  equally  decisive.  The  quarter-tone,  he  observes,  besides  that  it  is 
not  appreciable  in  its  expression,  would  bewilder  the  ear  more  than  it  could 
assist  it,  if  it  were  possible  to  introduce  it  in  practice.®^ 

Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  objected  to  the  authority  by  which  this  sen- 
tence is  passed  on  the  ancient  music,  that  the  principles  by  which  it  is  tried, 
as  modem  and  questionable,  afford  no  just  criterion  to  determine  its  preten- 
sions. The  conformity  which  the  ingenious  author  has  established  between 
his  principles  of  harmony  and  the  system  of  ancient  music,  is  among  the  most 
curious  of  the  particulars  by  which  his  theory  is  distinguished.^  In  the  choice 
and  compass  of  the  notes  in  his  fundamental  bass,  he  adheres  strictly  to  the 
compass  and  disposition  of  the  strings  in  the  primitive  lyre ;  and  as  he  thence 
deduces  the  diatonic  progression,  his  scheme  falls  into  the  division  of  the 
Greek  scale  into  tetrachords,  and  conforms  to  the  succession  adopted  in  the 
ancient  diagrams.^  Nor  is  the  coincidence  confined  to  the  diatonic,  but 
extends  to  the  higher  genera  of  music,  which  he  equally  derives  from  his 
principles,  proving  that  the  genuine  enharmonic  and  chromatic  are  as  natur- 
ally the  product  of  the  third,  or  subdominant,  as  the  diatonic  of  the  fifth,,  or 
dominant;^  and  that  they  are  consequently  generated  alike  by  the  fiinda- 
mental  tone  through  these  harmonics  with  which  it  is  always  accompanied.^ 


^  Rameau,  Demonstr.  uti  supr.  p.  96.  "  A  mesure  que  le  principe  s'6loigne  de  ses  premiers 
routes,  il  perd  ses  droits  sur  roreille,  et  d^s  qu*elle  ne  peut  plus  le  sous-entendre  dans  son  pro- 
duity  tout  sentiment  harmonique  lui  est  interdit :  le  diatonique  lui  rappelle  la  proportion  triple, 

le  chromatique  lui  rappelle  la  proportion  quintuple Pour  ce  qui  est  de  Tenharmonique,  il 

ne  rappelle  rien.  C'est  le  produit  de  deux  extremes  tr^s-dissonans  entre  eux,  auxquels  m^me  la 
nature  a  d*abord  refus^  la  succession  immediate,  d'oii  il  n'est  pas  6tonnant  que  Toreille  ne  puisse 

I'apprecier A  regard  de  Tenharmonique,  il  n'est  jamais  question  de  son  produit :  on  ne  le 

connoit  pas  m^me  sur  nos  instrumens/' 

^^  Id.  ibid.  p.  100.  ''  Outre  que  le  quart  de  ton  est  inappreciable,  son  expression,  si  elle 
etoit  possible,  d^routeroit  encore  plus  I'oreille  qu'elle  ne  I'aideroit;  aussi  est-il  exclu  de  nos 
instrumens  k  touches,  on  ne  pense  m^me  jamais  k  Texprimer  sur  les  instrumens  sans  touches,  oik 
cela  se  pourroit  cependant,  en  glissant  le  doigt.'* 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  28.     Extrait  des  Registr.  pp.  xv.  xxv, 

^*  Id.  ibid.  p.  46.  Extrait,  pp.  xvi.  xvii.  ^  Id.  ib.  p.  30.  sq.  p.  90.  sq. 

65  Id.  ibid.  pp.  31  et  67. 
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But  whatever  be  the  imperfections  imputed  to  his  system,  in  favour  of  which 
may  be  urged  the  conformity  that  it  presents  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  the  eax,^  it  must  be  at  least  admitted,  that  to  the 
latter  test,  every  system  of  sounds  that  merits  the  name  of  music  must  be 
amenable.  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  criterion  to  which  the  ancient  music  has 
been  submitted  by  this  eminent  artist,  who  opened  a  new  way  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  theory  of  harmony,  and  by  whose  proscription  the  enharmonic 
and  its  intervals  are  affected,  not  from  their  want  of  conformity  to  principle, 
but  their  incapacity  to  affect  us  in  practice. 

(2.)  As  the  ancients  have,  however,  recognised  certain  scientific  prin- 
ciples, which  they  applied  to  the  art,  and  employed  in  the  development  of 
its  nature,  they  may  be  thought  to  furnish  a  more  adequate  test  for  proving 
the  pretensions  of  the  ancient  music  than  those  supplied  by  any  system  of 
modem  harmonics.  But  when  we  even  allow  those  principles  every  benefit 
which  they  derive  from  the  improvement  of  modem  theorists,  who  have  far 
surpassed  their  masters  in  the  philosophy  of  the  art,  they  afford  no  support 
to  the  artificial  music  of  the  ancients,  nor  give  any  countenance  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  admitted  in  practice. 

The  principles  on  which  the  ancients  founded  the  system  of  their  har- 
monics, which  had  been  discovered  by  Pythagoras,  and  improved  upon  by 
Ptolemy,  have  been  explained  and  perfected  by  Zarlino,^  who,  by  a  juster 
division  of  the  natural  or  diatonic  scale,  reduced  the  calculation  of  its  inter- 
vals to  more  philosophical  principles.  In  the  exceptions  made  to  his  works 
by  the  disciples  of  the  French  school,  it  is  allowed  that  he  has  admitted  into 
his  ''  Institutions"  the  authentic  proportions  of  the  ancient  genera,  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  those  exclusively  used  by  the  philosophers,  and  which  he 
even  expresses  by  the  same  numbers.*    But,  however  favourably  disposed 

^  Rameauy  Extrait  des  Registr.  pp.  61  et  67. 

^  Sulzer,  uti  supr.  vol.  iv.  p.  485.  Essai  sur  la  Mus.  [par  La  Borde  et  Roussier],  torn.  iii. 
p.  373. 

^  Easaiy  uti  supr.  p.  373.  "  Quoique  Zarlin  ait  rapport^  dans  ses  Institutions  lea  proportions 
aathentiques  de  Tancien  genre  diatonique  des  Orecs,  qu'il  avoue  ^tre  les  seuls  qui  aient  6te 
admises  par  les  plus  anciens  philosophes,  tels  que  Pythagore,  Platon,  Aristote,  &c.,  quoiqu'il 
reconnaisse  que  notre  syst&me  musical  n*est  autre  chose  que  celui  de  Qui  d*Arezzo,  dont  il  nous 
fait  connaitre  lui-m^me  les  proportions,  qui  sont  pr^cis^ment  celles  de  Tancien  genre  diatonique 
des  Grecs,  et  exprim^s  par  les  monies  nombres^  il  adopte  n^anmoins  de  pr^&rence  le  diatonique 
synton  de  PtoUm^e.'' 
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towards  the  ancient  system^  he  was  not  insensible  to  its  deficiencies ;  although 
he  has,  in  many  places,  endeavoured  to  palliate  its  defects,  he  chaises  it  with 
imperfections  which  must  have  rendered  it  unsuitable  to  practice.*  In  a 
passage,  in  which  he  denies  the  perfection  of  the  diatonic,  in  its  different 
shades,  he  objects  to  the  chromatic,  as  equally  destitute  of  perfection  J^  He 
specifically  excepts  against  it,  as  wanting  not  only  the  consonances  which 
were  termed  by  musicians  imperfect,  but  those  also  which  they  acknowledged 
as  perfect.  Even  the  peculiar  interval  by  which  it  was  characterised,  the 
third  minor,  he  excludes  from  the  number  of  consonances,  and  declares  that 
even  the  improved  species  of  this  genus  were  unfitted  for  the  production  of 
concords,  or  of  such  harmony  as  could  be  deemed  perfect.^*     In  the  enhar- 


^  Zarlin.  Instit.  Annon.  P.  II.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  128.  d.  ^'  Se  noi  vorremo  essaminar  la  mostrata 
divisione  [del  genere  diatonico-diatono]  non  k  dubbio,  che  ritrovaremo  in  lei  grande  imper- 
fezione :  la  qual  nasce  per  esser  priva  de  quelli  intervalli  che  da  tutti  i  musici,  di  commun  parere, 
sono  accettati  al  presente  per  consonanti ;  e  sono  quelli  del  semiditono  del  ditono,  ed  i  composti : 
i  quali  nelle  loro  composizione  continuamente  si  odono.  £  bench^  questi  intervalli,  in  quanta 
al  nome,  si  ritrovino  nella  detta  divisione,  non  sono  per6  dai  loro  inventx>ri  stati  considerati'per 
consonanti,  perciocch^  veramente  non  sono." — Conf,  infr.  n.  70. 

70  Id.  ibid.  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  138.  ''  Non  ^  credibile,  se  '1  genere  diatonico  tra  quelle  specie  che 
abbiamo  mostrato  si  ritrova  imperfetto,  che  7  ckromatico  si  di  esso  piU  perfetto,  conciosiach^ 
nelle  sue  specie  non  solo  ^  privo  di  quelle  consonanze  che  i  prattici  chiamano  imperfette,  ma 
eziandio  ^  privo  in  molti  luoghi  delle  perfette :  perciocch^  se  nella  prima  specie  del  diatonico  la 
qual  Tolomeo  chiama  diatonico-diatono,  si  ritrova  la  diatessaron  nelle  sue  otto  corde  gravi  cinque 
volte,  e  la  diapente  quattro,  e  non  piii ;  nella  poco  fk  mostrata  divisione  [di  chromatico]  la  dia- 
tessaron si  ritrova  solamente  quattro  volte,  e  una  sola  volta  la  diapente  da  proslambanomenos  ad 
hypate  meson." — Conf.  infr,  n.  71. 

71  Id.  ibid.  p.  138.  *'  E  s*  alcuno  volesse  dire  ch^  '1  suo  triemituono  fosse  consonante,  e  ch^ 
fosse  la  terza  minore,  6  il  semiditono,  ch'  ^  posto  a  nostri  tempi  dai  prattici  nel  numero  delle 
consonanze;  si  potrk  con  veritk  rispondere,  cA^  non  h  vero ;  imperocch^  la  sua  proporzione  k 

contenuta  nel  genere  superpartiente  dalla  supertripartiente  16 £  quantunque  oltra  la 

mostrata  specie  di  chromatico,  Tolomeo  ne  abbia  ritrovato  due  altre,  1*  una  delle  quali  chiama 
chromatico  molle,  e  1'  altro  chromatico  incitato,  e  siano  approvate  da  lui  per  buone ;  conciosiachi 
i  loro  intervalli  sono  contenuti  nel  genere  superpendioolare,  nondimeno  tutH  nan  sano  atti  alia 
generazione  della  consonanza^  e  dell*  armania  perfetta,  se  non  quello  che  si  tiova  nel  chro- 
matico molle,  tra  le  due  corde  piU  acute  di  ciascun  suo  tetracarda,  e  si  chiama  semiditono  nel 

diatonico,  e  nel  chromatico  lo  nominiamo  triemituono.     £d  ^  veramente  conaonante £  se 

ben  questa  specie  [del  chromatico]  h  omata  di  questo  intervallo,  ha  nondimeno  V  istessa  imper- 
fezione  cK  hanno  V  altre  oantenute  nel  genere  diatonico^  come  tra  le  otto  piii  gravi  corde  del 
suo  monacordo,  contenute  nel  esempio,  si  pu6  vedere ;  tra  le  quali  si  ritrova  eziandio  1'  ezacoido 
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xnonic^  he  points  out  similar  defects,  not  excepting  the  species  which  was 
discovered  by  Ptolemy  J*  Nor  has  the  consonance  of  the  major  third,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished,  procured  it  an  exemption  from  the  general  censure 
in  which  he  includes  every  branch  of  the  ancient  musical  system,^' 

(3.)  But  perhaps  the  highest  authority  by  which  the  present  argument 
can  be  enforced  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Euler,  by  whom  the  theory  of  sounds 
derived  from  the  ancients  was  raised  to  a  state  of  great  and  unexampled  per- 
fection. The  pure  arithmetical  proportions  on  which  it  has  been  founded 
by  Pythagoras,  and  which  the  works  of  Zarlino  had  contributed  to  disse- 
minate among  the  modems,  he  has  adopted  with  modifications/^  working 
them  into  a  theory  which  he  professes  to  found  not  merely  upon  physical, 
but  metaphysical  principles  J*  In  the  opening  of  his  work,  he  avows  it  to  be 
his  object,  to  direct  a  particular  attention  to  the  ancient  music  in  all  its 
varieties,  from  the  simple  diatonic,  as  invented  by  Hermes,  to  the  complicated 
enharmonic,  improved  upon  by  Ptolemy  J®     For  the  sentence  which  he 


minore,  che  dai  prattici  modemi  ^  posto  tra  gli  intervalli  consonanti.  La  medesima  imperfezione 
ha  ancora  la  seconda  specie  del  chromatico  incitato,  anzi  dir6  maggiore,  concioaiach^  tra  le  corde 

dei  Buoi  tetracordi  non  si  trora  alcuna  consonanza se  non  la  diapente  tra  la  prima  corda 

grave  e  la  quinta,  che  si  trova  eziandio  nelF  altre/' 

7S  In  pointing  out  the  imperfections  of  the  enharmonic,  as  improved  by  Ptolemy,  he  objects 
to  it  the  common  defect  of  the  other  species,  as  wanting  the  consonance  of  the  major  third.  Ibid, 
cap.  xxxvii.  ''  Perciocch^  si  ritrova  in  luogo  di  esso  il  ditono  di  proporzione  super  17  partiente  64, 
ch'  h  veramente  dissonante.  E  perch^  forse  alcun  potrebbe  credere  ch^  quella  specie  di  enar- 
monico  che  ritrova  Tolemeo  facesse  Y  armonia  perfetta,  conciosiach^  in  ogni  suo  tetracordo  abbia 
il  ditono  consonante,  contenuto  dalla  proporzione  sesquiquarta,  e  Y  exacordo  maggiore  contenuto 
dalla  proporzione  superbipartienteterza,  che  hanno  i  lor  termini  tra  le  parti  del  senario ;  per6  dico 
ch^  eziandio  questa  specie  non  pub  ester  lontana  dalla  imperfezione.** 

73  Vid.  Zarlin.  uti  supr.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  128.  sq. 

U  Voy.  Essai  sur  la  Mus.  uti  supr.  tom.  iii.  p.  339. 

7^  Euler.  Tentam.  uti  supr.  preef.  p.  11. 

TO  Id.  ibid.  p.  17.  d.  **  Enumeraverim  itaque  omnia  genera  musica  initio  k  simplicissimis 
facto  usque  ad  maxime  composita,  qualia  quidem  auditus  adhuc  tolerare  potest :  atque  in  hac 
enumeratione,  mox  incidimus  in  genera  tam  antiquissimis  quam  recentioribus  temporibus  usu 
recepta,  cujusmodi  erat  genus  Mercurii  simplicissimum,  diatonicum,  chromaticum,  atque  enhar- 
monicum  veterum,  quorum  bina  priora  quidem  apprime  cum  iis  qu»  harmonia  nobis  suppe- 
ditavity  congruebant;  at  reliquorum  chromatici  scilicet  et  enharmonici  similitudo  tantum  con- 
spicitur.  Cum  enim  veteres  partim  solo  auditu  partim  ratione  confusa  ducti  pertigerint,  mirandum 
non  est,  si  tantum  simulachra  veree  harmonies  sunt  nacti,  interim  tamen  jam  ipsos  defectum 

VOL.  II.  PART  II.  Z 
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passes  upon  it^  we  must  find  it  difficult  to  account^  if  we  abandon  the  idea 
that  it  affects  a  system  which  was  purely  theoretical  —  a  system,  of  course, 
wholly  different  from  the  practical  music  to  which  the  ancients  ascribed  such 
extraordinary  effects.  At  the  very  outset,  in  his  pre&ce,  he  objects  to  the 
genera,  by  which  the  factitious  music  was  characterised,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  first  principles  of  harmony.^  In  the  course  of  the  woric,  he  enters  more 
circumstantially  into  the  merits  of  those  essential  parts  of  the  ancient  art, 
pronouncing  them  incompatible  with  science,  and  repugnant  to  its  funda- 
mental laws.^  On  specifying  the  varieties  of  the  diatonic,  antecedent  to 
Ptolemy,  after  stating  the  proportions  in  which  its  intervals  were  expressed, 
the  censure  which  he  passes  upon  it  is  couched  in  the  strongest  language* 
After  denouncing  them  as  not  merely  imperfect  but  absurd,  he  subjoins,  that 
it  can  excite  little  wonder  they  should  be  wholly  exploded.^  The  opinion 
which  he  delivers  of  the  merits  of  the  chromatic  and  enharmonic  is  not 
expressed  in  more  &vourable  terms.    After  enumerating  three  species  of  the 


horum  suorum  generam  agnovisse  palam  est.  Circa  genus  etiam  diatonicum  diu  fuerunt  occu- 
pati,  antequam  id  ver«B  harmonise  consentaneum  esset  redditum,  quippe  quod  Ptolemseo  demum 
acceptum  est  referendum."     Vid.  infr.  n.  77. 

77  Vid.  Euler.  uti  supr.  n.  76.  As  the  ancient  system  ascribed  to  Hermes  had  its  compass 
confined  to  four  notes  (vid.  Euler.  ib.  cap.  vuu  §  17,  18),  and  was,  of  course,  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing any  music  conformable  to  our  notions  of  melody ;  according  to  the  views  of  Zarlino  and 
Euler  all  music  deserving  of  the  name  must  date  its  or^n  from  Ptolemy ;  that  which  preceded 
his  times  being  contrary  to  the  principles  of  harmony ;  vid.  supr.  p.  28.  n.  68.  p.  173.  n.  76.  As 
we  are  at  present  engaged  with  the  ancient  Greek  music,  all  considerations  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Ptolemy  are  beside  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry:  unless  so  far  as  they  furnish  an 
argument  d  fortiori  against  the  old,  unimproved  systems.  It  should  be  likewise  remembered, 
that  in  proscribing  those  systems  antecedent  to  Ptolemy,  Zarlino  and  Euler  affect  merely  the 
theoretical  music  by  their  observations.  All  the  improvements  by  which  they  gratuitously 
suppose  the  practical  music  was  influenced,  were  merely  discoveries  of  the  ratios  by  which  the 
intervals  in  the  theoretical  were  computed.  Such  were  the  inventions  of  Hermes,  Pythagoras, 
Ptolemy,  &c.,  as  a  proper  opportunity  will  occur  for  proving. 

78  Vid,  Euler.  ib.  cap.  viii.  §  26—32,  inclusive. 

79  Id.  ibid.  ^  26.  ''  Prseter  hoc  vero  genus  diatonicum  syntonum  Ptolemsei  apud  veteres 
plures  generis  diatonici  species  in  usu  ftierunt.'*  After  noticing  the  Pythagorean  soft,  tonic,  and 
equal,  and  stating  the  proportions  of  the  intervals  in  the  respective  tetrachords,  he  adds ;  ibid. 
''  In  quibus  omnibui  hoc  erat  institutum,  ut  prius  intervallum  sit  fere  hemitonium,  reliqua  duo 
fere  toni,  omnia  autem  simul  diatessaron  compleant  Facile  autem  perspicitur,  quam  imper- 
fecta et  absurda  sint  k4ec  genera^  ita  ut  mirum  non  sit,  quod  penitus  sint  extincta.** 


r 
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former^  the  ancient,  soft,  and  intense,  he  sums  up  their  pretensions  in  the 
following  words — "  Every  one  will  easily  perceive  how  repugnant  they  are 
to  the  principles  of  true  harmony.***  And  after  specifying  two  species  of 
the  latter,  the  ancient  and  the  Ptolemaic,  he  dismisses  them,  with  briefly 
remarking,  that  neither  can  consist  with  harmony/^ 

If  we  now  consider  those  artificial  systems  of  music,  thus  submitted  to 
the  test  of  science,  and  deliberately  proscribed,  as  well  upon  principles  recog- 
nised by  the  ancients  themselves,  as  deduced  by  the  modems  firom  later  and 
more  accurate  experiments,  a  difficulty  arises  for  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  find  a  solution,  if  we  have  not  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  they  were 
founded  on  theory ;  nay  more,  upon  one  which  was  rude  and  imperfect.  Of 
a  practical  system,  much  less  of  a  system  with  the  pretensions  to  excellence 
claimed  by  the  Greek  music,  it  is  utterly  inconceivable  that  it  could  be 
exposed  to  the  train  of  objections,  drawn  forth  in  the  antecedent  induction  of 
authorities ;  that,  a^;  Rameau  observes,  it  should  be  not  merely  unsuitable  to 
practice,  but  inappreciable  in  its  intervals ;  that,  as  ZarUno  asserts,  it  should  be 
destitute  of  the  consonances  necessary  to  form  a  harmonic  progression ;  or, 
as  Euler  objects,  should  be  irreconcilable  with  the  laws  and  principles  of  true 
harmony.  So  far  were  the  Greeks  from  being  unacquainted  with  stringed 
instruments,  that  they  possessed  some  of  considerable  compass;^  but  it  is 
justly  observed  by  Rousseau,  that  all  people  who  possess  instruments  of  that 
description  are  forced  to  tune  them  by  consonances  ;^  and  the  ancient  bar* 
monists  have  delivered  themselves  with  sufficient  explicitness  upon  this  point, 
to  prove  that  they  were  also  of  the  same  opinion.**  While  a  performer  of  but 
moderate  skill  in  his  art,  in  tuning  his  instrument  for  practice,  had  merely  to 
follow  the  direction  of  his  ear,  which  would  intuitively  detect  every  violation 


^  Id.  ibid.  §  31.  *'  Quee  generis  chromatici  species,  quantum  verts  harmonuB  principUs 
repugnent  quilibet  facile  perspiciet." 

<i  Euler.  ib.  §  32.  '*  Veteres  quidem  sequentes  hujus  generis  [enliaimonici]  tetrachordi 
divisiones  reliquerunt, quarum  neutra  cum  harmonia  consistere  potest." 

tt  Voy.  Burette,  Acad,  des  Bell.  Lettr.  torn.  iv.  p.  127.  sq.  Bumey's  Hist,  of  Mus.  vol.  i. 
p.  430. 

^  Rouss.  Essai  sur  TOrig.  des  Lang.  ch.  xviiL  (Euvr.  torn.  xix.  ''  Tous  les  peuples  qui 
ont  des  instnimens  k  cordes  sont  forces  de  les  accorder  par  des  consonances.'^ 

^  Aristox.  uti  supr.  p.  11.  b.  p.  54.  c.  d.    Arbtid.  uti  supr.  p.  16.  c. 
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of  those  principles;  and  yet,  deserting  the  track  which  nature  proscribed,*^  that 
he  should  perversely  adopt  a  system  of  sounds  in  which  every  principle  of 
harmony  was  outraged,  implies  an  incongruity  so  repugnant  to  comm<m 
sense,  as  not  to  merit  refutation  or  exposure.  Of  a  harmonica!  system  which 
was  merely  speculative,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  possible  that  it 
should  be  exposed  to  the  objections  urged  against  the  music  which  I  hold  to 
be  theoretical;  but  when  the  principles  on  which  its  authors  professedly 
founded  it  are  developed,  it  will  be  directly  admitted  to  be  more  than  pro- 
bable. Nay,  even  beyond  this,  it  is  still  to  be  observed,  if  not  in  confirmar 
tion  of  the  accuracy  of  the  organ  by  which  the  art  must  be  ever  tried,"^  in 
subversion  of  the  speculative  music  opposed  to  its  decisions,  that  the  con- 
structors of  this  spurious  system  were  obliged  to  reject  its  judgment,  as 
opposed  to  their  speculations;^  and  thus  implicitly  admitted  the  contrariety 
subsisting  between  the  music  which  they  deduced  from  theory,  and  that 
which  existed  in  practice. 

Nor  can  it  avail  for  the  invalidation  of  this  reasoning,  to  insist  on  the 


^  Although  I  conceive  I  might  proceed  to  reason  from  this  assumption,  as  not  to  be 
with  justice  disputed  (vid.  infr.  n.  86.) ;  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  proceeding  upon  a  petitio 
principii,  I  shall  strengthen  it  by  authority.  Concessions  to  the  extent  which  I  claim  are  not 
unfrequently  extorted  by  the  force  of  truth  from  professed  advocates  of  the  ancient  music,  as  a 
practical  sjitem:  Zarlino,  Institut.  Armon.  P.  11.  c.  xxxiL  p.  132.  '*  Bipigliando  alquanto  in 
alto  nostro  raggionamento,  diremo ;  Che  'I  genere  diatonico^  avanti  ch'  altro  genere  fosse  ritro- 
vato,  e  avanti  che  Pittagora  ritrovasse  la  ragione  dei  numeri,  fU  prodotto  dalla  natura  nelV 
Bisere,  che  lo  veggiamo  nelle  sue  consonanze  perfette"  Sulzer,  Theor.  der  Schon.  Kiinst. 
vol.  iv.  p.  485.  "  Wir  merken  nur  an,  dass  dieses  alte  diatonische  System  wenigstens  dem 
Anschein  nach,  bis  in  das  I6te  Jahrhundert  ist  beybehalten  worden.  Ich  sage  dem  Anschein 
nach,  weil  ich  vermuthe,  dass  die  Sanger,  auch  ohne  Absicht  das  System  zu  mdem^  die  meisten 
kleinen  und  grossen  Terzen  durch  das  hlosse  Oefuhl  werden  temperirt,  und  gar  oft  anstatt  der 
Terz  fl,  die  reine  kleineTerz  |^,  und  anstatt  ^,  die  reine  grosseXerz  ^  gesungen  haben.*'  Confr. 
Aristox.  uti  supr.  pp.  19,  23.     Aristid.  ut  supr.  p.  126.  c. 

^  Rousseau,  Lettr.  k  M.  I'Abbe  Raynal,  tom.  xxii.  p.  452.  "  II  nous  soutiendra  que 
Toreille  est  notre  premiere  mattre  dliannonie,  et  que,  pourvu  que  celui-1^  soit  content,  la  raison 
doit  se  bomer  k  chercher  pourquoi  il  Test,  et  non  k  lui  prouver  qu'il  a  tort  de  T^tre ;  qu*il  ne 
cherche,  ni  k  introduire  dans  les  choses  Tarbitraire  qui  n'y  est  point,  ni  dissimuler  celui  qu*il  y 
trouve.  Or  cet  arbitraire  est  si  constant,  que,  m^me  dans  la  r^gle  de  I'octave,  il  y  a  une  faute 
contre  les  regies.*' 

w  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxxvii.  pp.  680,  1.  al.  1144.  t 
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force  of  education^  or  the  inveteracy  of  habit,  to  which  an  invincible  influence 
has  been  sometimes  attributed,  in  disciplining  the  ear  to  an  artificial  system 
of  harmony ;  for  the  paradoxes  which  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject 
ma^  expose  us  to  the  objection,  that  the  Greeks,  from  being  endowed  with 
organs  of  a  more  delicate  sense,  might  be  more  easily  initiated  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  an  artificial  music ;  while  our  modern  ears,  from  being  more  gross, 
are  not  merely  disqualified  by  nature  from  appreciating  the  minute  intervals 
of  the  ancient  scale,  but  unfitted  by  habit  for  feeling  the  exquisite  refinements 
of  a  classical  music.  But  such  visionary  opinions,  which  apparently  owe 
their  existence  to  the  false  notion,  that  the  theoretical  systems  of  the  Greeks 
were  adopted  in  practice,  will  never  stand  with  the  frmdamental  defects 
which  are  objected  to  their  harmonics*  However  incompetent  our  organs 
may  be  supposed,  to  enter  into  the  niceties  of  the  artificial  music — a  suppo- 
sition as  wild  as  the  theories  to  which  it  exclusively  owes  its  existence — our 
judgment  is  at  least  competent  to  decicle  upon  the  merits  of  the  science  on 
which  it  is  professedly  founded.  The  theoretical  insufSciency  which  it 
betrays,  is  such  as  must  be  ever  incompatible  with  practical  excellence. 
Although  it  be  therefore  conceded,  that  the  education  and  habits  of  the 
Greeks  might  have  reconciled  their  organs  to  a  system  of  sounds,  in  which 
the  first  principles  of  harmony  were  so  unaccountably  violated,®®  so  immea^ 
surable  must  be  the  distance  between  such  a  music  and  that  which  they 
cultivated  to  the  unrivalled  degree  attained  by  all  the  fine  arts  on  which  they 
exercised  their  taste,  that  its  theoretical  existence  is  reduced  to  a  bare 
possibility. 

2.  The  preceding  observations,  I  am  fully  aware,  may  be  resisted,  as 
frunishing  but  a  negative  evidence,  that  the  system  of  music  espoused  by  the 
ancient  harmonists  existed  merely  in  the  treatises  in  which  it  was  described. 
But  the  evidence  to  which  it  is  opposed,  in  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
ancients,  as  that  on  which  all  matters  of  fact  rest  their  credibility,  assumes 
a  character  which  is  positive  and  conclusive.  In  advancing  upon  this 
ground,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  while  all  positive  authority  is  wanting 
to  prove  that  it  was  ever  practised,  the  most  express  evidence  may  be 
adduced  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  absolutely  rejected  as  impracticable.  By 
a  singular  coincidence,  theorists,  practitioners,  and  philosophers,  agree  in 

^  Sulzer,  ut  supr.  torn.  ii.  p.  67. 
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delivering  a  testimony  thus  fatal  to  its  pretensions.  In  fiact,  if  we  except 
some  vague  and  fluctuating  traditions,  founded  solely  upon  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  theoretical  existence  and  the  assumption  of  its  practical  excel- 
lence, not  a  vestige  of  evidence  remains  that  it  was  at  all  used  by  the  andent 
musicians. 

(1.)  Among  the  ancients,  to  whom  the  name  of  theorists  may  be  applied, 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  first  rank  is  due  to  Aristoxenus.  From 
the  innovations  which  this  philosopher  (who,  on  the  death  of  Aristotle,  con- 
tended with  Theophrastus  for  the  presidency  over  the  Lyceum,)  introduced 
into  the  harmonical  science,  he  obtained  from  his  disciples  the  name  of  the 
musician.®^  It  seems  impossible,  however,  to  reconcile  various  passages  in 
the  treatise  of  this  professed  theorist  with  the  supposition,  that  the  music 
which  he  deduces  from  principle  had  an  existence  in  practice.  In  some 
passages  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  mere  theoretical  scheme,  which  he  flattered 
himself  might  receive  a  more  substantial  existence,  provided  the  artists  could 
be  once  induced  to  adopt  it.^  To  the  same  effect  the  investigations  of  his 
predecessors  are  described  by  him,^^  in  a  passage  which  will  be  hereafter 
produced  in  detail,,  as  directed  to  a  merely  speculative  end,  in  disregard  of 
the  diatonic  and  chromatic,  which  constituted  the  music  commonly  admitted 
in  practice.  Of  the  enharmonic,  which  he  extols,  as  exhibiting  the  art  in 
its  perfection,  he  accordingly  speaks  as  a  theoretical  curiosity,  assuring  us, 
that  it  was  a  work  of  much  labour  to  reconcile  the  ear  to  its  intervals.^* 
But  one  remarkable  passage,  in  which  he  regards  it  with  reference  to  the 
practical  music,  bears  so  directly  upon  the  subject,  that  it  claims  a  more 
specific  consideration. 

In  deUvering  his  sentiments,  as  expressed  in  this  passage,  I  shall  present 
them  in  as  literal  a  translation  as  the  idioms  of  the  two  languages  will  admit, 
to  avoid  the  imputation  of  imposing  upon  it  a  sense  not  warranted  by  the 
original.^    "  To  many  of  those  who  now  practise  music,"  he  observes,  "  it  is 

^  Philodem.  de  Mus.  cap.  xii.  c.  xxix.  12.  ^  Vid.  infr.  n.  93. 

91  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  2.  b. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  19.  d.     Confr.  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxii.  pp.  675,  6.  al.  1143.  c. 
9^  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  23.  a.    "Orr^  V  W<  Ti%  fitX^^-cifet  ^iriw  Xi^cntS  ^M/iMyii,  Mt  it^i  ^rnvXtrmrn 
Tt,  iXXti  a^iidf  i  xctXXlmiy  r«iV  fth  ^cXXtug  rSt  fvv  etirr»fi,iy0t9  fiua-ixn^  v  urditv  iHnXov  irrt*  ytf ctrc  fU9 
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not  altogether  obvious  that  there  is  any  melopee  that  wants  lichanos  tuned  a 
ditone^  and  not  execrable^  but  even  excellent ;  but  it  will  become  obvious  to 
those  who  are  introduced  to  it.  To  those  who  are  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
the  first  and  second  of  the  ancient  modes,  what  I  say  is  apparent ;  for  those 
who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  prevailing  melopee,  jw</y  reject  lichanos  tuned 
a  ditone,  for  most  of  them  now  use  more  tense  strings.  The  cause  of  this  is  their 
always  wishing  to  soften  the  music,  which  indicates  what  is  their  object,  as 
they  chiefly  consume  most  time  in  the  chromatic.  But  whenever  they  arrive 
at  the  enharmonic,  which  approaches  the  chromatic,  thetf  mil  introduce  them 
together,  seduced  by  the  gratefulness  of  the  manner/ 

Whatever  be  the  obscurities  encountered  in  this  remarkable  passage^ 
which  is  easily  understood  in  reference  to  the  diagrams  of  the  ancient  scale, 
by  which  the  harmonists  professed  to  explain  the  genera  of  the  theoretical 
music,  they  have  no  effect  in  weakening  the  conclusions  deducible  from  it. 
To  give  it  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  point  at  issue,  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  context,  firom  which  it  receives  illustration.  The  author  there 
informs  us,  that  **  the  tension  and  relaxation  of  the  strings  were  the  causes 
of  the  difference  of  the  genera  ;"^  and  proceeding  to  mark  the  extent  to 
which  "  they  might  be  moved,''  he  further  observes,  "  that  the  entire  interval 
which  lichanos  was  tended  or  relaxed,  was  a  tone — not  being  removed  from 
mese  less  than  a  tone,  nor  more  than  a  ditone."^  This,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
constituted  the  essential  difference  between  the  diatonic  and  the  enharmonic ; 
for  he  elsewhere  declares,  '^  it  is  apparent  that  the  lichanos  is  most  tense 
which  is  distant  from  mese  a  tone,  and  thus  constitutes  the  diatonic ;  but 
being  most  grave,  it  is  distant  a  ditone,  and  constitutes  the  enharmonic."^ 
While,  in  the  quotation  on  which  I  reason,  it  is  conceded  that  the  musicians 
''rejected  the  ditone  lichanos,  and  used  the  more  tense  string;"  in  thus 

yXvxu/ntf  PL%L*  n^iTtfF   it,  tr^  nrry  rvx^^^rrmt,     "MtiXirret  fM9  y«k^  »tu  ^Xuvrw  Xi^'*^  '^  '''?  X^'^f*'^^ 

9*  AristOX.  ut  8upr.  p.  22.  C.  "0rr<  fdf  vf  as  rSf  xtfur^en  xf^y«or«F  ^blyyui  hrtrtintf  ri  xmi 
tiiirtif  aSrtett  ilr$  rni  rm  ywmf  }i«^«^i»(,  ^mvt^iu 

^  Id.  ibid.  d.  A<;^vaf  ^if  tvF  frr<  t^f^omW  0  9vf«/irui  riwft  fv  f  xtmraf  avn  yi^(  tXttrvf 
iptrrtto&en  futriK  rwimw  itccorifutrf,  ovn  ^ii^dF  itriiw. 

^  Id.  ibid.  p.  46.  d.  <fr«/yfr«i  in  9Vfr«ftn§ir^  fdh  i7f«»  A<;^f«(,  if  tofof  iieh  fikn^  ivy^tifiSTt^  n-^tu 
it  avrn  iitir^ff  yfF«f*  fia^vrdm  is,  if  }/r«F0F,  ytfwat  i*  avni  itet^fitfi^f. 
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rejecting  the  characteristic  of  the  enharmonic^  and  adopting  that  of  thi 
diatonic,  they  necessarily  used  the  latter  genus,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
former. 

To  put  this  argument  in  a  tangible  shape,  and  illustrate  it  by  reference 
to  an  example,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  have  before  us  the  scale  of  those 
genera,  as  included  in  the  perfect  system.^  In  the  progression  of  the  notes 
in  the  tetrachord  mes6n,  the  extremes  hypate  (e)  and  mese  (a)  were  fixed, 
while  parhypate  (f)  and  lichanos  (g)  were  moveable.  In  the  diatonic,  they 
were  tended  to  the  pitch  of  the  natural  scale,  forming  the  succession  e,  f,  g, 
a ;  but  in  the  enharmonic,  parhypate  {f)  was  relaxed  a  diesis,  and  lichanosr 
(g)  lowered  a  tone,  until  falling  in  the  place  of  parhypate,  it  formed  the 
succession  e,  e  x  ,  f,  a.  In  the  diatonic  progression,  of  course  lichanos  (g)  is 
distant  from  mese  (a)  a  tone  ;  while,  in  the  enharmonic,  lichanos  (coinciding 
with  f,)  is  distant  from  the  same  note  a  ditone,  or  third  major.  The  per- 
former, of  course,  by  whom  the  tense  string,  g,  was  retained,  and  the  ditone 
lichanos,  f,  discarded,  retained  in  effect  the  diatonic,  and  rejected  the 
enharmonic. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  that  part  of  the  quotation,  in 
which'the  theoretical  nature  of  his  favourite  enharmonic  is  insinuated  by  the 
author,  in  the  expectation  which  he  expresses,  that  when  more  studied  and 
better  understood,  it  would  be  introduced  into  practice.  Nor  should  it 
be  overlooked,  that  while  he  acknowledges  some  doubt  was  entertained, 
whether  the  music  which  admitted  the  characteristic  intervals  of  that  genus, 
instead  of  being  excellent,  would  not  be  execrable ;  a  point  on  which  there 
could  be  no  room  to  hesitate,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  judgment  of  our  own 
ears ;  he  brings  a  suspicion  upon  it,  with  which  the  notion  of  its  merits, 
propagated  by  its  theoretical  admirers,  cannot  be  easily  reconciled. 

To  the  same  effect,  it  may  be  observed  in  continuation,  the  other  har- 
monists express  themselves,  when  induced  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  the  sub-> 
ject.  While  they  describe  the  diatonic  as  the  natural  scale  and  possessed  by 
intuition,  and  the  chromatic  as  an  artificial  scheme  and  attainable  only  by 
instruction,*  they  represent  the  enharmonic  as  something  exquisite  in  music, 

vr  Vid.  Bupr.  p.  161. 

^  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  19.  d.  Aristid.  ut  supr.  p.  19.  a.  Conf.  Zarlin.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxxii. 
p.  132. 
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'  accessible  only  to  the  most  skilled  in  the  art^  and  by  many  deemed  impos- 
sible in  practice.^  The  testimony  of  another  writer,  of  the  same  order,  bears 
more  immediately  on  the  subject.  Of  the  three  genera,  he  expressly  declares, 
that  the  diatonic  alone  was  modulated,  the  remaining  two  having  sunk  into 
disuse,  so  as  to  be  nearly  exploded/*"  This  declaration  has  been  indeed 
taken  with  a  limitation  to  the  age  in  which  its  author  wrote,^°*  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  but  that  he  preceded  the  times  of  Cassiodorus,  by 
whom  he  is  quoted.*®*  With  what  justice  the  exception  is  made,  if  not 
deducible  from  the  testimony  recently  drawn  from  Aristoxenus,  may  be 
easily  deduced  from  that  which  I  am  about  to  derive  from  Plutarch. 

(2.)  The  authority  of  the  practical  musicians,  to  whom  the   point  at 
issue  remains  in  the  next  place  to  be  referred,  bears  down  the  scale  with 
a  still  more   decided  preponderance.     Their  testimony  is  not   only  more 
important  than  that  of  the  theorists,  as  founded  on  a  juster  knowledge  of  the 
art,  but  more  conclusive,  as  having  a  more  decided  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion.    It  is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  of  the  tracts  which  have 
descended  from  antiquity  upon  the  subject  of  music,  while  so  large  a  pro- 
portion is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  the  art,  but  an  inconsiderable  part  is 
dedicated  to  the  practice.     With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  "  The 
Dialogue  upon  Music,"  which  has  come  from  the  hand  of  Plutarch,  we 
retain  nothing  but  a  few  detached  and  desultory  passages,  from  which  an 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  state  to  which  it  had  attained  among  the  ancient 
musicians.     Contracted,  however,  as  that  valuable  treatise  appears,  to  which 
we  are  principally  indebted  for  any  accurate  views  upon  the  art,  and  though 
the  author's  prepossessions  obviously  leaned  to  the  side  of  the  theoretical 
musicians,  while  the  practical  engaged  a  limited  share  of  his  attention — he 
has,  notwithstanding,  put  on  record  the  judgment  formed  by  the  proper  artists, 
on  the  subject  of  this  speculative  music. 

With  the  predilections  for  the  more  scientific  system  of  music  which 
were  common  to  the  learned  among  the  Greeks,  he  dehvers  their  sentiments 
from  the  mouth  of  a  professed  theorist,  who  makes  a  feeble  attempt  to 
weaken  their  force.**"    "  But  persons,"  he  declares,  ''  now  entirely  reject  the 


99  lid.  ibid.  *°®  Gaudent.  uti  supr.  p.  6.  b. 

101  Wallis,  Append,  ut  supr.  p.  164.  *^  Meibom.  Preef.  in  Gaud.  p.  2. 
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finest  of  the  genera,  which  for  its  graveness  was  principally  esteemed  by  the 
ancients ;  so  that  many  do  not  possess  even  the  ordinary  comprehension  of  the 
enharmonic  intervals.  So  careless^  indeed^  and  negligent  are  they,  as  to  think 
that  the  enharmonic  diesis  does  not  at  all  give  the  evidence  of  things  appre- 
ciable by  the  sense,  but  reject  it  from  their  compositions,  and  deem  those 
to  be  very  triflers  who  think  any  thing  about  it,  or  use  that  genus.  They 
suppose  that  they  oflTer  the  strongest  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  they  say, 
in  urging  particularly  their  want  of  perception,  (as  if  whatever  escaped  them 
was  altogether  impracticable  and  useless) ;  and  further,  that  this  minute 
interval  cannot  be  taken  in  concordance,  as  the  tone,  the  semitone,  and  other 
like  intervals.^ 

We  are  at  present  very  little  concerned  with  the  insinuations  by  which 
the  theorist,  who  gives  utterance  to  this  testimony  so  decisive  against  the 
enharmonic,  affects  to  invahdate  its  conclusiveness.  It  is  curious,  however, 
to  observe,  that  while  the  advocates  of  this  music  challenge  art  and  anti- 
quity in  its  behoof,  they  leave  nature  and  experience  to  support  its  oppo- 
nents— their  proofs  that  it  was  practised  bringing  no  discredit  upon  its 
theoretical  character,  as  drawn  from  a  time  antecedent  to  its  panegyrists. 
Our  immediate  object,  however,  is  the  induction  of  authority  upon  simple 
matter  of  fact ;  and  from  this  passage  of  Plutarch  it  incontestably  appears, 
that  this  finest  of  the  genera  was  entirely  rejected;  that  its  intervals  were 
inappreciable  by  the  sense,  and  incapable  of  being  taken  in  concordance, 
and,  as  the  figments  of  mere  triflers,  were  discarded  by  the  artists  from  their 
compositions.  From  this  extraordinary  concession  we  derive  more  than  the 
consolation  of  learning,  that  the  organs  of  the  Greek  musicians  were  not 
less  obtuse  or  obstinate  than  our  own, .  in  refrising  to  be  charmed  by  this 
marvellous  music.  We  learn  from  it,  that  it  then  encountered  the  identical 
objections  to  which  it  is  at  present  exposed ;  in  which  consideration  is  implied 
no  mean  presumption,  that  the  ears  of  the  ancients  were  not  merely  of  a 


fivi'   ift^curif  99fct^uf  TTcL^i^UTt  xo^*  «X»  rSf  ifxl    rif   aJr^nt   7rt7rrirr»f    m   ivu^fiofi^f  2ita-ifj  i^6^/^uf 
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similar  construction  with  our  own,  but  exercised  in  the  same  species  of 
music. 

Although  the  controversy  is  brought  to  an  issue  by  this  passage,  as  con- 
veying the  testimony  of  that  party  among  the  musicians  who  confined  their 
attention  to  practical  realities,  without  engaging  in  a  vain  search  after  specu- 
lative existences,  it  is  not  the  only  authority  which  presents  itself  from  the 
same  source  by  which  it  may  be  decided.     In  this  Dialogue  of  Plutarch,  we 
find  the  enharmonic  diesis  and  genus  not  less  peremptorily  proscribed  by 
the  speaker  in  whose  person  the  author  delivers  the  sentiments  of  the  prac- 
tical musicians.     In  carrying  up  the  subject  to  its  source,  and  inquiring  into 
the  origin  of  this  genus,  the  discovery  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Olympus, 
the  person  who  sustains  that  part  refutes  the  supposition  by  a  direct  appeal 
to  the  ancient  music.*^    "  As  to  the  dense  enharmonic,"  he  observes,  "  which 
is  now  used  in  the  middle  chords,  it  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  our 
poet.     This  will  be  easily  perceived,  if  one  hears  any  person  playing  the 
flute  in  the  ancient  manner,  which  requires  the  semitone  of  the  middle 
chords  to  be  indivisible.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  enharmonic  [in  the 
Dorian  mode***^ ;  afterwards  the  semitone  was  divided  in  the  Lydian  and 
Phrygian.     Oljonpus,  however,  appears  to  have  improved  music  by  intro- 
ducing something  original,  and  unknown  to  those  before  him,  and  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  the  Greek  and  beautiful  music." 

What  the  discovery  of  Olympus  really  was,  a  suitable  opportunity  will 
occur  for  inquiry,  when  we  pass  from  considering  the  theoretical  music  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  practical.  As  the  force  of  this  passage  in 
Plutarch  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  "  the  dense  enharmonic,"  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  it  is  clearly  defined  in  the  context,  which  describes,  ''  the 
semitone  as  divided." 

In  the  enharmonic  progression,  e,  e  x ,  f,  a,  or  b,  b  x ,  c,  e,  the  semi- 


^^  Plut  ut  supr.  cap.  xi.  p.  641,  10.  al.  1135.  b.  T^  yti^  iy  reuf  ftinut  ua^nw  wwff,  £ 
fv»  x^mrrm,  if  iUu  vS  wuwni  Am.  *P«3«<v  3*  irri  avftiuv  uu  rtf  i^X^'K^^  '^*^*f  etvXSrrdf  omm^ji' 
«m^fr«v  yit^  fiuXtrait  ilvmt  tut}  ro  if  rtui  funnf  nf/ttrifff,     T«  /ttiv  wf  x^Sirtt  rm  het^$ftaf,  r»i«vn»* 

fturuuify  rS  mytfnrif  rt  tuti  myfUf/Uff  virl  rS*  tf*ir^6ff-^9  ilauytiyUf,  km]  «(>$iiy«(  yiHT^mt  rn^  '£AAi)iF<jti|f 

^^  The  interjected  phrase  is  added  from  the  context  of  Plutarch,  ibid.  p.  640,  13.  al. 
1135.  a. 
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tone  between  e,  f,  was  divided  by  e  x  ,  and  between  b,  c,  by  b  x  :  it  appears 
from  what  the  ancients  declare  of  the  inspissation  of  the  tetrachord^  that  the 
semitones  towards  the  grave  extreme  were  rendered  more  dense  by  the 
insertion  of  a  supernumerary  string,  which  divided  the  intervals  into  quarter- 
tones/^  By  a  similar  artifice,  the  diazeuctic  tone  between  mese,  a,  and 
paramese,  b,  was  likewise  divided  by  trite  b|;,  into  semitones.*^  This  division 
is  implied  in  the  objection  of  the  practitioner,  while  he  denies  the  subdivision 
of  the  semitones  into  the  minute  intervals,  which  were  essential  to  the  enhar- 
monic progression.  His  testimony,  of  course,  is  so  clear  against  the  notion, 
that  this  genus  was  practised  by  its  imaginary  inventor,  that  it  is  given  up 
by  the  most  strenuous  defenders  of  that  music.  Even  M.  Burette  himself 
admits,  that  from  this  passage  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  dense  enharmonic, 
in  Plutarch's  opinion,  was  not  the  invention  of  Olympus.^**  This  testimony 
is  of  the  greater  value,  from  the  high  antiquity  of  this  musician,  to  whom  the 


^^  Such  is  the  determination  of  Zarlino,  respecting  the  formation  of  the  chromatic  and 
enharmonic,  Instit.  Arm.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  132.  '^  Ma  gli  altri  due  generi  furono  ritro- 
vati  dapoi  per  gran  spazio  di  tempo,  e  furono  coUocati  tra  '1  diatonico.  La  onde  essendo  stati 
per  tal  modo  posti  insieme,  molti  musici  antichi,  tra  i  quali  sono  Tolomeo,  Briennio  e  Boezio 
hanno  avuto  parere,  che  V  altro  non  fossero  gli  due  ultimi  generi  ch^  la  inspessazione  del  primo." 
He  might  have  added  Aristoxenus,  ut  supr.  p.  7.  d.  p.  28.  conf.  n.  Meibom.  ibid. 

107  The  phrase,  wwuf  r^  Iv  rmf  f*int*(y  in  the  quotation  from  Plutarch  which  is  before  us, 
derives  illustration  from  the  following  passage  of  Aristides,  uti  supr.  p.  17  b.  ''  Of  entire  systems, 
some  are  dense  (Jt  ^m  im  vvKf*),  others  rare ;  and  some  are  immutable  («^ir«/3«x«\  which  have 
one  mese;  and  others  mutable,  which  have  more  meses  (^frtf/3«Axi^iy«*  rti  vXt/uf  tx^rr*  ftin^,)" 
In  fact,  to  fit  the  scale  for  a  mutation  from  the  conjunct  to  the  disjunct  system,  or  contrariwise, 
it  became  necessary  to  interject  a  string,  answering  to  trite,  bt?,  between  mese,  a,  and  paro- 
mese,  b :  and  to  preserve  the  propriety  of  this  last  term,  as  signifying  next-mesey  it  became 
necessary  that  the  adscititious  string  should  also  take  the  name  of  mese.  Such  appears  to  be 
Aristides'  meaning  in  speaking  of  '^  the  entire  systems  adapted  to  mutations,  and  fitted  with 
more  meses  than  one,"  which  are  described  in  this  passage.  With  reference  to  such,  the  phrase 
in  Plutarch  is  easily  understood :  and  the  emendation  of  M.  Burette,  who  proposes  reading  o 
TMf  vwmnrai^  mm)  ftimtf,  proved  unnecessary.  See  Mem.  de  TAcad.  uti  supr.  torn.  x.  Remarq. 
Ixxxi.  p.  192.  The  commentator  is  wholly  mistaken  in  supposing  hb  author  alludes  to  the 
tetrachords  of  the  immutable  system ;  his  allusion  being  obviously  to  the  meses  of  the  mutable 
systems. 

i<»  Burette,  ibid.  p.  192.  "  Plutarque  semble  n'^tre  pas  persuade  que  le  5ri»wi  de  Tenhar- 
monique,  ou  la  division  du  premier  intervalle  du  tetrachorde  en  deux  quarts  de  ton,  sont  de 
rinvention  d'Olympe,  qui  se  contenta  d'y  mettre  le  diton  incompos4,  comme  je  Tai  dit 
plus  haut.*' 
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discovery  of  the  fine  Greek  music  is  ascribed^  and  the  veneration  with  which 
the  earliest  national  airs  were  preserved^  as  we  might  collect  from  the 
passage  before  us^  if  it  had  not  been  attested  by  its  author  in  numberless 
places.  For  the  external  testimony  which  is  opposed  to  the  enharmonic  is 
thus  rendered  complete^  as  extending  from  the  age  of  its  first  inventor, 
Olympus,  to  the  times  of  its  great  innovator,  Aristoxenus ;  the  supposition 
that  it  was  practised  being  irreconcilable  with  the  sacred  music  of  the  Greeks, 
as  preserved  in  the  popular  airs  to  the  epoch  of  Plutarch. 

It  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  pass  a  transient  observation  upon  the 
diatonic  scale,  as  disposed  in  the  diagrams  of  the  perfect  system.  In  regard 
to  it  we  have  equally  to  observe,  that  it  was  as  little  respected  by  the  prac- 
titioners as  the  enharmonic.  In  which  consideration,  it  may  be  further 
observed,  the  last  objection  is  conveyed  against  the  entire  systems  of  the 
harmonists,  as  vain  speculations,  in  theory,  which  had  little  connexion  with 
practice.  Numerous  authorities  have  survived,  which  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  mutable  scale,  opposed  to  the  immutable,  as  established 
in  the  system  deemed  perfect,  to  which  that  character  was  ascribed,  as 
requiring  the  extremes  of  the  tetrachords  to  be  fixed  and  tuned  perfect 
fourths  to  each  other.*^  A  single  authority  from  Plutarch  will  suffice  for 
this  purpose. 

The  passage  is  supplementary  to  the  remarks  which  the  theorist  offers 
in  reply  to  the  proscription  of  his  favourite  enharmonic  by  the  practitioner, 
by  whom  we  have  observed  it  was  rejected,  on  account  of  its  intervals  being 
inappreciable  by  the  ear,  and  incapable  of  being  taken  in  consonance.  To 
those  who  urge  this  objection,  the  theorist,  proceeding  upon  an  assumption  of 
the  truth  of  his  principles,  replies  in  return  :"®  '*  Such  appear  to  use  prin- 
cipally those  divisions  of  the  tetrachords  in  which  most  of  the  intervals  are 
either  superabundant  or  irrational.  For  they  always  soften  the  strings 
termed  lichanos  and  paranete ;  and  besides,  relax  many  of  the  fixed  sounds, 


109  Vid.  supr.  p.  11.  sq. 

110  plut.  Ut  supr.  cap.   xxxix.   pp.  682,   3.   al.  1145.  C.      X^mfUft  yti^  «mi  r«i«vrai<(  rir^«- 
;^<(}i#f  ftrnXtrra  ^cUfrrm  3«»i^i«r«,  iv  «!(  rk  wXXk  rif  ittiomf^rtitf  iV*<  ^trrd  Irri  n  «Xdy«*  ftuXUr- 

imrrifUiTh  ^^•^rttfUmf  tivvTi  t«V  ti  r^trof  mmI  rk^  rtt^ufirof'  xtti  rnf  T»i»vmf  *ii»xtfii7f  fUXtrrd  Trm^ 
«7«rr«<  rmf  ovrmf/uLrmf  ^nrtf,  If  jf  rk  ^•X>ik  rSf  itMrmfttn-ttf  irrlr  «iA«7W,  «  fUvf  rSf  xnur^ut  wt^vMr^f 
^iyymff  iX?ik  tuti  r$f0f  mxtfirmf  AviK^iy^v,  ki  Irti  inX^f  tmV  air^tift^^Mt  rmv  r««VT«v  iv9»faftf. 
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remitting  them  an  irrational  interval^  together  with  the  strings  named  trite 
and  paranete.  And  they  appear  to  prefer  the  use  of  those  systems  in  which 
most  of  the  intervals  are  irrationalj  not  only  the  naturally  moveable  strings, 
but  some  even  of  the  immoveable  being  relaxed;  as  is  manifest  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  perceiving  such  things/* 

To  comprehend  this  important  extract^  from  which  valuable  inferences 
will  be  hereafter  drawn,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  understand,  that  by  the 
term  *'  irrational,"  the  theorist  meant  those  intervals  which  were  not  reducible 
to  the  ratios  of  harmonical  proportion,  on  which  they  founded  their  hypo- 
thetical music/"  The  perfect  system,  from  which  they  admitted  of  no 
deviation,  having  its  tetrachords  ordered  by  those  proportions,  had  their 
respective  extremes  consequently  rendered  immoveable.  It  must  have  been, 
therefore,  entirely  superseded  in  that  practical  system  in  which  the  naturally 
fixed  strings  were  relaxed,  for  the  purpose  of  tempering  those  intervals  which 
were  otherwise  harsh  and  impracticable. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  the  practice  into  which  the  ancients 
were  thus  seduced  by  their  ear,  in  relaxing  the  immoveable  strings,  and  which 
coincides  with  that  which  is  still  observed  by  the  modems,  is  opposed,  in 
this  extract  from  Plutarch,  merely  by  speculative  deductions  from  arbitrary 
principles.  Instead  of  protesting  against  the  Ucenses  thus  taken  in  the  art,  or 
convicting  them  of  error  by  an  appeal  to  the  science  of  more  skilfiil  practi- 
tioners among  contemporaries,  the  objector  contents  himself  with  stating  the 
incompatibility  of  the  practice  with  the  principles  of  his  system.  Although, 
from  the  permanence  of  the  national  music,  they  might  be  convicted  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  earliest  composers,  in  whose  works  the  enharmonic  music 
must  have  been  preserved,  had  the  account  been  conformable  to  tnith, 
which  they  propagated  of  its  invention  by  Olympus. 

(3.)  As  we  proceed,  from  considering  the  concessions  made  by  the 
theoretical  musicians,  and  the  objections  urged  by  the  practical,  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  naturalists  upon  the  music  which  they  termed  institutive,  we 
find  it  unfortunately  exposed  to  an  accumulation  of  objections.  The  theories 
advanced  in  its  support  by  the  harmonists  were  refuted  by  these  philosophers 
with  invincible  powers  of  reasoning.  We  find  the  Epicureans,  in  this  contro- 
versy, opposed  to  the  Stoics ;  the  most  popular  writer  of  which  sect,  Dic^enes 

1"  Vid.  Euclid,  ut  supr.  p.  16.  d. 
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the  Babylonian^  has  received  a  detailed  refutation  in  the  work  of  Philodemus^ 
which  has  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  To  do  justice  to 
the  force  of  argument  with  which  the  baseless  visions  of  the  theorists  are 
dissipated  by  this  philosopher^  it  would  be  necessary  to  epitomise  his  valuable 
treatise.  The  reasoning  which  he  employs  in  subverting  them  is  strictly 
conformable  to  our  present  views  of  the  art,  and  would  not  discredit  any 
writer  of  the  present  age,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  precision  in  metaphy- 
sical deduction  which  will  be  sought  in  vain  among  the  ancients. 

In  the  opening  of  his  work,  he  accuses  the  Stoics  —  for  seeking  in  those 
fancifbl  systems  a  species  of  music  which  was  to  instruct  and  to  improve  the 
morals  and  manners  —  as  pursuing  a  vam  chimera.^^'  And  he  reasons  in 
proof  of  its  having  a  merely  theoretical  existence,  from  the  doubts  entertained 
by  its  advocates  as  to  the  peculiar  kind  adapted  to  such  an  end,  some  sup* 
posing  it  the  chromatic,  and  some  the  enharmonic."'  In  the  ground  on 
which  he  advances  in  combating  this  phantom  of  their  imagination,  two  posi- 
tions are  taken  up  by  him,  from  which  the  controversy  appears  to  be  decided. 
He  justly  objects,  that  the  sounds  of  music,  as  void  of  rational  meaning,  were 
incapable  of  addressing  the  understanding  ;"^  and  that,  as  not  being  imitative, 
but  solely  constituted  to  gratify  the  sense,  they  were  incompetent  to  express 
or  influence  the  passions.*" 

But,  to  pass  to  a  point  in  which  we  are  at  present  more  immediately 
concerned :  in  his  observations  a  positive  testimony  is  comprised  by  which 
the  existence  of  this  music  in  practice  is  directly  aJBFected.  Near  the  com- 
mencement of  his  work,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  chromatic  and  enhar- 
monic, he  declares,  that  the  artist  who  sought  after  a  science  professing  to 
give  that  control  over  the  understanding  to  which  this  music  pretended, 
sought  after  a  science  of  things  without  existence,  and  delivered  precepts 
devoid  of  application  or  meaning."^  And  in  inquiring  into  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  supposed  existence  of  an  art  endued  with  such  powers  over  the 
mind,  while  he  rates  the  Athenians  for  their  predilection  for  such  speculative 


11^  Philodem.  ut  8upr.  cap.  i.  col.  i.  i*'  Id.  cap.  i.  col.  iii. 

1^^  Id.  ibidem.  ^^^  Id.  ibid,  et  cap.  xvii.  col.  xxxiv. 

^^^  Id.  ibid.  cap.  iii.      K#i  itti  rur»  ^nrSr  /Myr<»«(  riif  r^tavtM  ovfWit,  ^  ivmiorrxt  itti^tftirKttf  ml 
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trifles^  he  explicitly  states,  that  they  had  transmitted  to  posterity  no  specimens 
of  this  music,"'^  which  was  so  highly  extolled  by  his  opponents. 

On  recapitulating  the  authorities  which  I  have  here  cited  in  detail,  the 
external  testimony  produced  against  the  theoretical  music  appears  to  me 
to  be  invincibly  conclusive.  Not  to  dwell  further  on  the  immense  period 
through  which  this  testimony  extends,  as  ranging  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  and  one  century  after  it,  in  the  national  songs  and  sacred 
hymns  of  the  Greeks  a  standard  was  preserved,  by  which  its  pretensions  are 
utterly  subverted.  Specimens  of  this  music,  as  referred  to  Olympus,"^  must 
have  been  preserved  from  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  appears, 
likewise,  that  the  harmonic  nomes,  which  were  ascribed  to  that  poet,  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  an  enharmonic  genus  was  in  use, 
were  celebrated  in  the  festivals  of  the  gods  as  late  as  the  times  of  Plutarch."^ 
And,  as  the  learned  commentator  on  this  writer  admits,  and  the  name  of 
nome  fully  implies,  these  compositions  were  preserved  unaltered  among  the 
Greeks  with  a  superstitious  veneration.^*^  The  jealousy  with  which  this  people 
regarded  all  innovation  in  their  sacred  music,  appears  from  the  celebrated 
Spartan  decree,  preserved  in  Boethius,  in  which  the  ephori  mulcted  Timo- 
theus  for  dishonouring  the  ancient  music,  and  vitiating  the  hynms  introduced 
in  the  rites  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.^^^  A  standing  test  having  thus  existed,  in 
the  divine  and  national  airs  of  the  Greeks,  by  which  the  controversy  between 
the  actual  and  the  speculative  musicians  might  be  decided;   as  the   only 


117  Philodem.  ut  supr.  cap.  xvii.  col.  xxxiv.  K«i  rHi  vir6  rurm  wxuHfiir^  ttiU  itilctn.  The 
Neapolitan  editors  render  this  passage,  ''  £t  ejus  musicee  quee  hodie  ab  istis  laudator,  nihil  tradi- 
derunt;"  adding  the  subjoined  observation :  '^  Non  alio  plane  sensu  exponi  posse  verba  isthcee, 
fortasse  abnuent  peritiores :  his  enim  ad  recentiorem  musicam,  quam  minime  veteres  agnoverunt, 
abludit."    The  allusion  of  the  author  is  plainly  to  the  theoretical  music. 

118  Vid.  supr.  p.  183.  n.  104. 

119  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  vii.  p.  635,  4.  al.  1133.  e.  cap.  xix.  p.  651,  5.  al.  1137.  d.  cap.  iv« 
p.  630,  1*2.  al.  1132.  d. 

ISO  Burette,  ut  supr.  Rem.  xxxvii.  p.  121.  '^  £n  effet  les  musiciens  avoient  grand  soin  de 
conserver  ^  chacun  de  ces  anciens  airs  le  ton  qui  lui  6toit  propre.  De  \k  vient  qu'on  appelloit 
ces  chants  nomes^  c'est-k-dire,  loix,  modules;  parcequ'ils  avoient  tons  difi^rens  tons  qui  leur 
6toient  affect^s,  et  qu'on  regardoit  comme  des  regies  invariables,  dont  on  ne  devoit  point  s'6carter.'' 
Conf.  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  vi.  p.  633,  11.  al.  1133.  b. 

81  Vid.  Decret.  Laced,  contr.  Timoth.  k  Cleaver,  with  the  very  learned  "  Vindication"  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Prelate,  late  Pres.  of  the  R.S.L. 
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appeal  to  this  criterion  is  by  the  practitioners  against  the  theorists^  it  seems 
to  lay  the  question  which  they  mooted  at  rest,  in  raising  an  insuperable 
boundary-line  between  their  artificial  systems  and  the  practical  Greek  music. 

III.  The  speculative  system  of  the  harmonists  presents  even  a  more 
vulnerable  point  to  the  objector.  It  may  be  assailed  at  the  very  foundation. 
Its  last  support  must  collapse  under  the  proof,  that  the  principles  on  which 
its  advocates  raised  their  artificial  systems  were  palpably  founded  in  error. 
In  confirmation  of  this  position,  I  shall  now  undertake  to  shew,  1.  That 
the  theoretical  music  was  positively  deduced,  by  its  contrivers,  firom  a 
spurious  and  imperfect  science ;  2.  That  the  notion  which  they  entertained 
of  its  existence  in  practice  rested  solely  on  an  ambiguity  in  some  terms  of 
art,  which  were  perverted  firom  their  true  sense  when  advanced  in  support  of 
so  groundless  a  supposition. 

1.  As  the  theorists  deduced  their  system  of  harmony  firom  the  gods,  appeal- 
ing to  Aristotle  and  Plato  in  confirmation  of  its  divine  original,*"  they  derived 
the  philosophy  of  the  art  fi-om  Pythagoras,"*  to  whom  chance  had  suggested 
the  means  of  investigating  it  as  a  science.  Accident  having  led  the  philo- 
sopher near  the  forge  of  a  smith,  whose  hammers  happened  to  sound  con- 
cords, he  thence  formed  the  conception  of  discovering  in  their  weight  some 
analogy  to  the  consonances  which  they  produced  by  percussion.  Having 
thus  discovered,  by  experiment,  that  the  consonances  of  the  fourth,  fifi:h, 
and  eighth  to  the  gravest  sound,  were  produced  by  hammers  of  8,  9,  6,  and 
12  pounds,  he  applied  those  weights  to  four  strings  of  the  same  thickness 
and  length,  and  again  discovered  that  they  sounded  the  same  concords  when 
set  in  vibration.  Thus  determining  the  ratio  of  the  musical  sounds,  and 
the  proportion  of  those  numbers  to  be  analogous,  he  accordingly  constructed 
the  first  harmonical  system.  The  whole  length  of  hypate  being  divided  into 
12  equal  parts,  9  of  them  were  assigned  to  parhypate,  8  to  lichanos,  and  6 
to  nete,  which,  when  tended  by  equal  weights,  sounded  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
eighth,  to  the  longest  string  that  gave  the  fundamental.*^ 

If  the  science  of  the  ancient  harmonics  depended  upon  the  truth  of  this 
account,  or  was  to  be  estimated  by  the  accuracy  of  this  experiment,  all  con- 

itt  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xiv.  p.  644,  11.  al.  1135.  f.  Philodem.  ut  supr.  cap.  xriii. 
^^  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  zxxvii.  p.  680, 1.  al.  1144.  f.  Nicomadu  ut  aupr.  p.  10.  c. 
^^  Vid.  Nicomach.  aliosque,  ut  infr.  p.  190.  n.  128. 
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» 
troversy  respecting  the  theory  constructed  upon  such  a  foundation  must  he 

at  an  end,  as  it  is  now  found  to  be  contrary  to  experience.     Galileo,  on 

applying  weights  to  musical  strings,  in  the  same  manner  as  Pythagoras  is 

represented  to  have  done  in  this  account,  ascertained  that,  to  produce  the 

specified  consonances,  the  weights,  instead  of  being  in  the  ratio  of  6,  8, 9,  12, 

should  be  as  the  squares  of  those  numbers.^**    And  Bontempi,  on  repeating 

the  experiment  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,   discovered  that  the  consonances 

produced  by  the  specified  weights,  instead  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave, 

were  the  minor  and  major  third  and  the  tritone.***     What  renders  the 

account  of  the  ancient  experiment  still  more  unfortunate  is,  that  while  these 

consonances,  really  produced  by  the  tending  weights,  were  rejected  by  the 

ancient  harmonists  as  discords,  a  string,  rendered  musical  by  tension,  and 

divided  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  said  to  be  suggested  by  Pjrthagoras, 

produces  the  consonances  on  which  this  system  was  founded.^*^    There  can 

be,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  the  story  of  the  philosopher's  visit  to  the  forge  is 

a  fiction,  and  that  the  ratios  on  which  the  ancient  harmonics  are  founded 

were  derived  from  the  division  of  the  monachord,  an  instrument  by  which 

they  are  usually  computed.     It  must  be  indeed  obvious,  that  the  real  object 

sought,  in  the  account  of  the  Pythagorean  experiment,  was  to  appropriate  to 

the  Greeks  an  invention  which  was  originally  Egyptian.     From  this  story, 

however,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  generally  vouched  by  the  ancients,  from 

Nicomachus  to  Boethius,*^  we  may  deduce  one  important  inference — ^it 

teaches  us  how  far  implicit  faith  is  due  to  the  theorists,  when  occupied  on 

any  subject  in  which  the  credit  of  their  art  was  implicated. 


12^  Vid.  Bum.  uti  supr.  vol.  i.  pp.  441,  442. 

12^  Id.  ibid.  Dr.  Burney,  indeed,  carries  his  objections  further,  and  rejects  the  whole 
account  as  a  fable ;  because,  as  he  declares,  different  hammers  will  no  more  produce  musical 
sounds  than  several  clappers  to  the  same  bell.  I  can,  however,  offer  in  its  support  the  testimony 
of  experience ;  as  I  have  heard  the  consonance  of  a  third  produced  by  different  hammers  upon 
the  same  anvil.  The  Abbe  Roussier  observes,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  with  greater  justice : 
'<  Ce  n'est  point  le  son  des  marteaux  qu'on  entend,  mais  bien  celui  de  Venclume^  ou  quelquefbis 
celui  de  la  pi^ce  qu*on  fa^onne,  selon  les  circonstances."  M^m.  sur  la  Mus.  ut  supr.  Avant- 
Prop.  p.  2.  n.  a. 

127  Aristox.  ut  supr.  pp.  55,  56.     Nicomach.  ut  supr.  p.  18.  d.  19.  a. 

128  Nicomach.  ut  supr.  p.  10.  c.  Gaud,  ut  supr.  p.  13.  Boeth.  de  Mus.  cap.  x.  Censorin. 
de  Die  Nat.  cap.  x.  Macrob.  Somn.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vi.  lamblich.  Vit.  Pyth.  cap.  xxvi. 
n.  115. 
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Though  we  should  be  disposed  to  overlook  this  fundamental  objection  to 
their  statements^  and  to  allow  them  all  the  merit  which  they  claim  in  this 
invention ;  though  we  should  admit  their  sciiBUce  to  be  founded  on  the  expe* 
liment  from  which  it  has  been  really  deduced^  the  credit  of  which  is  with 
more  justice  given  to  Hermes  ;^  still  the  foundation  which  the  theoretical 
music  finds  in  this  principle  from  which  it  is  derived^  is  so  narrow  and 
iiiq>erfect^  as  to  confirm  the  charge  of  palpable  deficiency  upon  the  science 
on  which  it  is  professedly  supported. 

In  assuming^  with  the  ancients,  that  the  science  of  harmonics  is  founded 
on  arithmetical  proportions,  only  two  kinds  appear  to  be  recognised  in  their 
scheme  —  the  superparticular,  by  which  they  determined  the  ratios  of  the 
fourths  and  fifths,  and  the  multiplex,  by  which  they  determined  those  of  the 
octave  and  its  repetitions.^^  Under  the  superparticular  they  included  the 
ratio  sesquitertia,  which  determined  the  fourth  or  tetrachord,  and  the 
sescupla,  which  determined  the  diapente  or  fifth ;  and  under  the  multiplex 
ttiey  included  the  double,  which  determined  the  octave  —  the  treble,  which 
determined  the  octave  of  the  fifth  —  and  the  quadruple,  which  determined 
the  double-octave  or  disdiapason.^'^  From  the  consonance  produced  by  the 
proportion  which  gives  the  least  interval,  they  naturally  took  the  elementary 
division  of  their  perfect  system ;  and  from  that  which  gives  the  greatest,  they 
as  naturally  determined  its  fullest  compass.  While  they  extended  it  to  a 
double  octave,  they  divided  it  into  tetrachords ;  and  to  preserve  those  cha- 
racteristic divisions  of  their  scale  unchanged,  rendered  the  extremes  of  those 
intervals  immoveable."* 

As  the  whole  of  the  proportions  producing  those  consonances  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  progression  of  the  natural  numbers  extending  to  four,  and  as 
the  proportions  which  give  the  consonances  of  the  natural  scale  are  found, 

1^  Sulzer,  ut  supr.  vol.  iv.  p.  482.     Euler,  uti  supr.  Preef.  p.  18.  et  §  17. 

1^  Select,  ex  Lud.  Foiian.  de  Mus.  sect.  ii.  cap.  i.  MS.  Bodl.  224.  fol.  108.  <'  Duo 
tantum  genera  proportionum  veteres  et  presertim  Pythagorici  ad  musicas  consonantias  aptave- 
nint,  videlicet  multiplex  et  superparticulare.  Ex  multiplici  quidem  duplam  ad  diapason,  triplam 
ad  bisdiapason  applicantes."  Vid.  infr.  n.  131.  Conf.  Euclid,  ut  supr.  p.  23.  d.  Aristid.  ut 
supr.  p.  119.  a.     Gaud,  ut  supr.  p.  13.  c.     Macrob.  ut  supr.  cap.  i.  p.  83.  c. 

^1  Select  ex  Foiian.  ut  supr.  ''  Ex  superparticulari  vero  sesquialteram  ad  diapenten,  sesqui- 
tertiam  ad  diatessaron  fore  aptas  [veteres]  putavere.  Nee  plures  his  [vid.  supr.  n.  130.]  posuerunt 
consonantias,  ut  apparet  ex  his  quee  ad  nos  pervenerunt  opiniontbus."  Conf.  Euclid.  Aristid.  &c. 
uti  supr.    Macrob.  ibid.  cap.  ii,  p.  87. 

iM  Vid.  supr.  p.  161. 
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■ 
by  later  experiment^  to  extend  to  six/**  a  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  supple- 
mentary ratios^  introduced  a  radical  imperfection  into  the  system  deemed 
perfect.  The  thirds,  minor  and  major,  were  accordingly  rejected  from  the 
number  of  its  consonances^** — not  upon  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  for  the 
theorists  rejected  its  decisions  altogether,  as  opposed  to  their  speculations — 
but  upon  the  narrow  principles  of  an  arbitrary  science  ;  for  I  am  disposed  to 
coincide  in  opinion  with  those  who  think  the  foundation  on  which  this 
science  rests  is  mere  hypothesis,  as  the  assumption  on  which  it  is  grounded 
has  never  been  proved — that  concords  in  music  are  produced  by  an  exact 
coincidence  in  the  pulses,  commimicated  to  the  air  by  the  vibrations  of  a 
sonorous  body.*** 

Various  causes  have  been  assigned,  by  writers  upon  harmonics,  for  the 
limited  number  of  proportions  admitted  by  the  ancients  into  their  science. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  Zarlino,  that  their  choice  was  thus  confined,  because 
the  proportions  expressed  by  the  number  four  are  most  sunple  and  perfect, 
and  comprised  in  the  quaternion,  which  was  held  sacred  by  the  Pythago- 
reans/*®  The  reason  which  he  thus  assigns  may  be  admitted,  with  some 
modification ;  for  many  wild  and  fanciful  analogies  were  introduced  by 
them  into  the  system  of  harmonics,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
science. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  notes  in  the  perfect  system,  its  division 
into  tetrachords  and  compass  of  two  octaves,  were  obviously  suggested  by 
the  proportions  discovered  by  means  of  the  monachord.**^    A  curiosity  in 


^'5  Select  ex  Folian.  ut  supr.  "  Nee  verum  est  etiam  duee  tantum  superparticularis  generis 
species  aptse  sunt  ad  consonantias  :  sed  preeterhas  sunt  duee  aliee  ejusdem  generis  species,  scilicet 
sesquiquarta  et  sesquiquinta,  quce  ditonum  generant  et  semiditonum."  Vid.  Zarlin.  ut  supr.  passim. 
Essai  sur  la  Mus.  ut  supr.  torn.  iii.  p.  373.  "  II  [Zarlin]  adopte  de  preference  le  diatonique 
synton  de  Ptol^mee,  par  la  raison  que  les  proportions  de  ce  diatonique  se  trouvent  dans  Tordre 
naturel  de«  nombres,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,"  &c. 

^^*  All  intervals  less  than  fourths  were  rejected  by  the  ancients  from  the  number  of  con- 
sonances; vid.  Nicomach.  ut  supr.  p.  25.  c.  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  20.  a.  The  Aristoxenians 
even  termed  the  third  or  ditone  a  discord ;  vid.  Aristox.  ib.  p.  55,  b ;  and  the  same  language 
was  implicitly  held  by  the  Pythagoreans;  vid.  Nicomach.  ibid.  p.  26,  12. 

1^^  Rousseau,  Diet,  de  la  Mus.  au  mot  '*  Consonance."  Serre,  Essais  sur  les  Princ.  de 
THarm.  p.  7.  n.  p.  94.  n.     Roussier,  Memoire  ut  supr.  p.  2.  et  seq. 

^^  Zarlin.  ut  supr.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  p.  73.  conf.  Macrob.  ut  supr.  I.  vi.  p.  24.  c.  Philo  Jud. 
de  Mund.  Opific.  p.  10.  b. 

^^  Euclid,  ut  supr.  pp.  37,  38.     Aristid.  ut  supr.  p.  115.  d.  117.  d. 
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investigating  the  secret  properties  of  numbers^  soon  led  to  the  discovery^  that 
the  extremes  in  the  harmonical  progression  6^  8^  9,  12,  supplied  by  that  in- 
strument, were  arithmetical  means  to  the  geometrical  progression  4:8: 16.^^ 
It  was  likewise  observed  by  the  theorists,  that  the  former  progression,  when 
reduced  to  the  lowest  terms,  might  be  expressed  by  the  numbers  in  the 
simple  arithmetical  series  1,  2,  3,  4.^^  Having  thus  determined  the  har- 
monical proportion  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical,^^ 
they  deduced  from  their  common  properties  the  grounds  of  their  preference 
for  the  particular  numbers  which  supplied  the  ratios  of  the  consonances 
admitted  into  their  perfect  systepi.  In  a  word,  as  they  considered  3  the 
first  perfect  number  in  arithmetic,  as  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end  ;^^^ 
and  4  the  first  perfect  number  in  geometry,  as  forming  the  first  plane^** — upon 
these,  and  other  equally  puerile  analogies,  they  decided  that  those  numbers 
were  equally  perfect  in  harmony,  and,  consequently,  adopted  them  in  the 
elementary  division  of  their  musical  scale.  The  science  on  which  they  thus 
pretended  to  found  a  system  of  harmonics  was  imperfect,  as  they  were 
sensible  ;^^  but  for  this  objection  they  readily  found  a  palliative.  Music,  in 
their  conception,  was  of  a  celestial  nature  ;^**  the  imperfection  with  which  it 
was  chargeable,  was  that  to  which  terrestrial  objects  were  subject,  and  such 
it  had  contracted  in  its  transmission  through  an  earthly  medium.^^  To 
disengage  it  from  the  gross  material  encumbrance  by  which  it  was  depressed, 
and  restore  the  celestial  science  to  its  divine  rank  and  nature,  consequently 
became  the  great  end  of  their  science.^*^  Over  the  means  by  which  they 
laboured  to  secure  this  object,  they  allowed  the  ear  to  possess  no  control,**^ 
as  they  believed  it  shared  the  common  imperfection  which  all  earthly  objects 
inherited  from  a  material  nature. 


i»  Aristid.  ibid.  p.  121.  b.  Plat.  ap.  Plut.  uti  supr.  cap.  xxii.  p.  655,  al.  1138.  d.    Arist. 
ap.  eund.  ib.  xxiii.  p.  658,  1.  al.  1139.  b. 

^^  Plut.  ibid.  p.  655,  13.  al.  1138.  d.  i«  Aristid.  p.  120.  b. 

i«  Id.  ibid.  p.  119.  d. 

1^  Id.  ut  supr.  p.  120.  b.     Macrob.  ut  supr.  II.  ii.  p.  85.  c.     Philo  Jud.  ut  supr.  p.  22.  b. 

1*5  Aristid.  ibid.  p.  114.  c. 

i«4  Id.  ibid.  p.  124.  b.  126.  c.     Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxiii.  p.  658.  al.  1139.  b. 

145  Macrob.  ut  supr.  L  xix.  p.  67.  c. 

146  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xiv.  p.  644.  al.  1135.  e.  xxv.  p.  661.  al.  1140.  a. 

147  Pythag.  ap.  eund.  ibid.  cap.  xxxvii.  p.  680^  1.  al.  1144.  f. 
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Of  this  solemn  trifling  it  must  be  nugatory  to  engage  in  a  serious  ex* 
posure.  The  imperfection  of  the  science^  (if  the  solecism  of  the  term  may 
be  allowed^)  founded  upon  such  principles^  sufBciently  betrays  itself  in  the 
limited  number  of  consonances  of  which  they  had  discovered  the  ratios* 
Such^  in  substance^  is  the  sentence  passed  against  it  by  Zarlino^  and  the 
condemnation  pronounced  upon  it  by  Euler^  both  of  whom  have  so  fiu: 
subscribed  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  built^  as  they  have  taken  the 
arithmetical  proportions  for  the  basis  of  their  own  computations.  Even  upon 
the  hypothesis  maintained  by  the  Abbe  Roussier/*®  that  the  ancient  har- 
monics were  founded  on  a  geometrical  progression  and  triple  ratio  generating 
perfect  fifths,  they  lie  open  to  equal  objections ;  for  it  is  justly  observed  by 
Dr.  Bumey,^*^  who  acquiesces  rather  incautiously  in  this  hypothesis,  which 
its  author  gratuitously  bestows  on  the  ancient  theorists,  '^  that  the  triple 
progression  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which  rendered  fourths  and  fifths  perfect, 
could  furnish  no  thirds  or  sixths  that  were  tolerable."  There  can  be,  how- 
ever, no  ground  for  distrust  that  the  ancient  system  was  built  upon  the  mixed 
harmonica!  proportion  which  I  have  described ;  the  main  ratio  of  which,  as 
expressed  by  the  numbers  3,  4,  rendered  fourths  the  generating  intervals.^* 
Such  is  the  only  view  of  the  subject  which  is  borne  out  by  their  statements.^* 
Sulzer  has  indeed  explained,  in  a  manner  so  natural  and  satisfactory,  the 
method  in  which  the  ancient  scale  was  extended,  by  interpolating  it  with 
fourths  taken  in  ascent  and  descent  from  the  primary  consonances  that 
Pythagoras  was  believed  to  have  discovered,  as  to  remove  every  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  completed.*^*  But  the  scale  con- 
structed upon  such  principles,  is  exposed  to  the  accumulated  objections  of  all 
those  writers  whose  opinions  have  been  collected  upon  its  merits.  And  the 
ancients,  in  rejecting  the  judgment  of  the  ear  in  deciding  upon  its  preten- 
sions,**^ have  confirmed  the  sentence  in  which  the  modems  have  denounced 
it.  If  the  name  of  music  could  be  at  all  applied  to  a  system  of  sounds  which 
claimed  such  an  exemption,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  whatever  might  have 


1*8  Mem.  sur  la  Mus.  des  Anciens.  art.  v.  p.  25.  et  seq.     Par.  1770. 
1*9  Barney's  Hist,  of  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  144.  i^o  vid.  supr.  p.  191.  n.  131. 

1^1  This  conclusion  might  be  inferred  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  systems  constructed 
by  both  Pythagoreans  and  Aristoxenians.     Vid.  supr.  p.  175.  n«  80.  infr.  p.  195.  n.  158. 
i*«  Sulzer,  uti  supr.  vol.  iv.  pp.  483,  484.  ^^  Vid.  supr.  p,  60.  n.  147. 
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been  its  claims  on  the  grounds  of  science^  on  the  principles  of  art  it  must 
^have  been  rude  and  imperfect. 

This  fundamental  defect  in  the  harmonical  system  of  the  Pythagoreans 
was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  Aristoxenus^  who^  passing  into  the  opposite 
extreme^  professed  to  found  his  system  in  the  experience  of  the  organ  whose 
judgment  was  rejected  by  his  predecessors.*^  From  all  that  we  can  collect 
in  his  works,  it  appears  that  the  division  of  the  system  into  shades  and  genera 
must  be  referred  to  him,  as  its  original  author.*"  Now,  it  is  to  be  premised 
that  of  the  two  genera  on  which  he  of  all  the  ancients  first  professedly 
treated,  the  enharmonic  was  distinguished  by  the  third  major,  and  the  chro- 
matic by  the  third  minor.***  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that,  by  the  tem- 
pering of  the  perfect  system  these  consonances  were  rendered  so  harsh  and 
untunable,  as  to  be  degraded  into  the  order  of  discords.**''  It  will  be  there- 
fore readily  admitted,  from  what  has  been  declared,  that  the  main  object  of 
his  innovations  was  to  restore  those  consonances,  which  are  so  grateful  to 
the  ear  and  essential  to  harmony,  to  that  rank  in  the  science  which  they 
possessed  in  the  practice  of  music.  As  his  scheme  was,  however,  built  upon 
an  unstable  foundation,  in  the  ancient  scale,  the  main  pillars  of  which  he 
retained,  in  the  immoveable  sounds  which  formed  the  extremes  of  its  tetra- 
chords,**  it  necessarily  partook  of  the  inveterate  defects  with  which  the 
ancient  system  was  chargeable.  It  is  accordingly  included  in  the  common 
censure  passed  upon  that  system,  by  those  who  have  brought  its  pretensions 
to  the  test  of  genuine  science.*^  After  allowing  it  every  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  last  improvements,  it  has  been  proscribed^  as  erroneous  in  principle 
and  impossible  in  practice. 

The  grounds  of  this  fimdamental  error  in  Aristoxenus's  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  music,  lay  in  the  respect  which  he  shewed  to  the  perfect 
system.  For  the  partiality  which  it  had  thus  unduly  obtained,  it  was  partly 
beholden  to  the  authority  of  the  philosopher  from  whom  it  took  its  origin. 


154  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  32.  d. 

1^^  Conf.  Aristox.  ib.  p.  2.  b.  p.  36.  d.     Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxxii.  p.  675.  b.  al.  1143.  e. 

ia«  Vid.  8upr.  p.  162. 

1^7  Whether  we  consider  the  ancient  scale  as  constructed  according  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Sulzer  or  Roussier,  it  is  exposed  to  this  objection.  Conf.  Bumey^  uti  supr.  p.  144.  Sulzer,  ut 
supr.  p.  485.  c. 

1*8  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  22.  b.  p.  46.  d.  »W  Vid.  supr.  p,  174.  n.  77. 
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but  chiefly  indebted  to  the  facilities  which  it  afforded  the  harmonists^  in 
bringing  the  science  of  soimds  within  definite  and  explanatory  limits.^^  It 
furnished  him  with  direct  means  for  defining  and  proving  intervals/^^  of 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  give  any  description  had  the  system 
been  moveable,  like  that  which  was  used  by  the  practical  musicians.*^  It 
likewise  rendered  the  description  of  his  genera  more  feasible  and  easy.  As 
certain  sounds,  by  means  of  it,  became  not  merely  common  to  all  the  kinds, 
but  fixed  in  all,  the  more  complex  were  thus  easily  explained  by  reference  to 
the  more  simple,^"  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  intonation  made  sensible  by 
comparison  with  the  sounds  which  were  immoveable.*^  Though  his  essays 
for  the  improvement  of  music  reduced  the  art  within  its  proper  province,  in 
submitting  it  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ear,  his  theory,  as  retaining  the  imper- 
fections of  the  ancient  system,  was  nearly  as  irreconcilable  with  the  genuine 
principles  and  practice  of  the  art  as  the  scheme  of  his  predecessors,  the 
Pythagoreans. 

The  success  which  attended  the  innovations  of  Aristoxenus  was  conse- 
quently such  as  might  be  expected.  Among  the  speculative  musicians  he 
had  many  converts  and  admirers.  The  principle  on  which  he  professed  to 
build  his  system,  in  referring  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  was  intelligible  to 
all  reasoners ;  and  he  had  fireed  the  science  from  the  abstruse  principles  and 
intricate  calculations  of  those  who  founded  it  in  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
proportions.  He  thus  easily  obtained  disciples  among  those  who  were  rather 
disposed  to  receive  a  system  which  it  required  little  study  to  comprehend, 
than  to  labour  for  the  acquirement  of  a  science  involved  in  difficulty  and 
obscurity.^^  But  by  the  practical  musicians  he  was  held  in  very  different 
estimation.  His  efforts  to  gain  support  or  authority  for  his  theory  in  the 
practice  of  Olympus,  they  refuted,  by  an  appeal  to  the  music  of  that  early 
composer.*^  It  is  indeed  problematical  whether  he  ever  gained  more  than 
one  soUtary  convert  to  his  principles  among  the  practical  musicians ;  and  he 
speaks  even  of  him  as  seduced  by  his  speculative  novelties  but  for  a  short 
time,  and  as  finally  abandoning  them   for  the   more  substantial  realities 


160  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  33.  d.  *®^  Id.  ibid.  p.  55.  c. 

162  Vid.  Euclid,  ut  supr.  p.  17.  d.  37.  a.  39.  a.  ^^  Aristox.  ibid.  p.  22.  b.  c. 

i«*  Id.  ibid.  p.  46.  c.  d.  i«  Meibom.  Preef.  in  Gaud.  p.  i. 
166  Plut.  ut  8upr.  cap.  xi.  p.  640,  3.  al.  1 134.  c. 
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esteemed  by  contemporary  artists/^  Among  the  ancients^  some^  who  were 
more  deeply  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  music^  have  passed  sentence  upon 
him  as  having  been  in  reality  no  musician^  but  a  visionary^  who  was  misled 
by  a  vain  aflfectation,*®  On  the  pretensions  of  his  system  to  merit,  either 
for  its  sound  principles  or  practical  uses,  I  have  already  stated  the  opinions 
of  Zarlino  and  Euler ;  and  with  the  reputation  of  this  harmonist,  the  entire 
credit  of  the  theoretical  music  expires.  As  the  Aristoxenian  system  super- 
seded the  Pythagorean,  it  prevailed,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other,  imtil  a 
new  way  was  opened  into  the  harmonical  science  by  Ptolemy.  For,  from 
his  discoveries  of  the  ratios  by  which  the  thirds  were  restored  to  their  due 
rank  among  concords,  that  revolution  in  the  art  must  be  dated,  when  philo- 
sophy directed  its  attention  from  seeking  after  a  theoretical,  to  illustrate  a 
practical  music.*^ 

2.  A  paradox,  it  may  be  conceived,  still  remains  to  be  solved.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  naturally  inquired,  how  a  supposition  so  groundless  and  impro- 
bable could  have  originated,  as  that  this  music,  which  existed  only  in  theory, 
had  been  really  admitted  into  practice.  But  the  difficulty  introduced  by  this 
objection  into  the  subject  will  vanish,  on  the  statement  of  a  stubborn  fact. 
In  the  technical  language  of  the  art,  there  were  ambiguities  by  which  the 
theorists  were  not  merely  liable  to  be  misled,  but  positively  imposed  upon, 
while  they  yielded  to  an  illusion  so  congenial  to  their  prepossessions,  and 


167  plut.  ut  8upr.  cap.  xxxi.  p.  669,  9.  al.  1134.  e. 

i«8  Adrast.  ap.  Procl.  in  Tim.  Plat.  lib.  iii.  p.  192.  ed.  Basil.  1534. 

^^  The  latest  writer  who  follows  the  ancient  hypothesis  considers  the  science  as  nearly 
stationary  from  the  times  of  Hermes ;  by  whom  the  ratios  of  the  octave,  fourth,  and  fifth,  on 
which  the  perfect  system  was  constructed,  were  discovered.  Euler.  ut  supr.  cap.  viii.  §  17,  18. 
"  Hocque  est  primum  genus,  cujus  auctor  erat  primus  musicce  inventor  in  Greecia  Mercurius, 
qui  hos  quatuor  sonos  totidem  chordis  expressit,  unde  instrumentum  tetrachordon  erat  appel- 

latum In  hoc  ergo  primo  musicee  genere  quod  cum  legibus  harmonise  mirifice  congruit, 

atque  etiam  ob  hanc  auditores,  qui  ante  nullam  ad  hue  harmoniam  cognoverant,  in  summam 
admirationem  pertraxit,  prseter  quintam,  quartam  tonum  majorem  et  octavam^  alia  non  inerant 
auribus  grata  intervalla.  Atque  etiam  post  hoc  tempus  usque  ad  tempora  Ptolemtei  incognita 
mansit  consonantia  tertia  dicta,  quippe  quaro  Ptolemeeus  primus  in  musicam  induxit."  Zarlino 
expresses  himself  with  greater  accuracy  in  confining  the  discovery  to  the  ratios  of  the  concord ; 
vid.  supr.  p.  31.  n.  85,  "Whatever  might  have  been  the  improvements  introduced  mto  the 
practice  of  music,  the  theory,  according  to  this  account,  could  have  received  no  solid 
improvement. 

VOL.  II.   PART  II.  C  C 
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advantageous  to  their  systems.  If  this  point  can  be  substantiated,  the  very 
slight  credit  which  may  be  due  to  their  impressions  will  disappear,  without 
subducting  any  thing  from  their  evidence  as  delivered  upon  a  disputed  ques- 
tion, and  as  equally  at  variance  with  the  traditionary  testimony  of  music,  and 
the  convictions  of  the  practical  artists. 

(1.)  The  term  Music  alone  furnishes  a  striking  confirmation  of  the 
position.  Among  the  ancieQts,  it  possessed  that  latitude  of  meaning  which 
might  have  favoiu'ed  the  object  of  those  who  were  inclined  to  believe  the 
speculative  system  had  been  practised,  or  were  disposed  to  make  converts  to 
that  opinion.  When  taken  in  its  primary  signification,  it  comprehended  the 
arts  which  the  Muses  invented,  or  over  which  it  was  supposed  they  presided.^'** 
In  a  sense  so  enlarged,  it  is  explained  in  express  treatises  on  music,  and  is 
accordingly  interpreted  as  signifying  the  circle  of  the  sciences.^^*  Such  is 
the  sense  in  which  we  are  assured  it  is  used  by  Aristophanes,^^*  when  it 
recommended  itself  by  those  high  pretensions  to  the  study  of  Socrates  and 
Plato:— 

'AAA*  i  V^'»  ^^^  futctx^f  IfTtoTttfMUf 

IlXnf  y^etfifctirdif,  k»1  retvrtt  fciv  ret  xmk^  xmxm^» 

Aristoph.  Equit,  act.  i.  sc.  2. 

*'  In  soothy  good  friend,  in  science  I  lack  skill ; 
Letters  I  wot,  and  these  e'en  passing  ill." 

But,  what  comes  more  immediately  home  to  our  purpose,  with  such 
latitude  the  theorists  expressly  used  the  term,  while  objecting  to  the  prac- 
titioners their  employment  of  it  in  a  confined  signification,  as  limiting  it  to 
the  science  of  simple  harmony.^^'  And  a  charge  is  reciprocally  made  by  the 
actual  upon  the  speculative  musicians,  as  extending  it  beyond  its  proper 
sense  to  the  entire  range  of  literature  and  science.^^*    Its  adoption  with  this 

^70  Vid.  Philod.  ut  infr.  n.  171.     Suidas,  sub  voc.  Usa-a.-  i  yy^Vi;  d^c  r£f  ^,  rh  ^im,  mtTn 

171  Philod.  ut  SUpr.  cap.  vi.  col.  xi.      To  yti^  AtAs;^*  »^o  f*U9-£f  fiurtxiiv  •ff  x»}  xZotiJf  TTtuiiUU 
luti  ti^^ftti  ocat  ifo^i^Htrn  xtu  Kttrtt^j^as  ^urra^  A^^f^v^m  ro  ay^tiv  9r«rt  km*  s. 

172  Schol.  Aristoph.  ut  supr.    "0t<  fiMvixnf  rnf  fyxvxAidv  ^»tiu*9  ^n<rt. 

173  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xlii.  p.  686,  7.  al.  1146.  d.      Tavr  uxitr  i  S«mi5<;c«^,  "E;c«'5.  »<P«»  «5 

174  Id.  ibid.  cap.  xiii.  p.  643,  11.  al.  1135.  d.      K«r«9r«v(r«  rot  Xiyv,  xtil  x<»^«}«V«  rf  treti^ 
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comprehensive  force  they  seem  to  have  justified,  from  the  extraordinary 
effects  which  it  was  conceived  that  it  had  wrought  in  politics  and  morals. 
Instances  were  even  adduced  to  prove,  on  the  authority  of  antiquity,  that 
the  barbarism  of  nations  had  been  tamed,  and  the  walls  of  cities  raised,  by 
the  powers  of  music,  where  the  term  obviously  included  in  its  comprehension 
all  the  arts  of  civilisation.^^* 

To  those  who  employed  a  term  endowed  with  such  a  latitude  of  meaning, 
evidence  might  be  easily  found  to  justify  it  in  any  sense  in  which  it  might  be 
necessary  or  convenient  to  use  it ;  and  various  considerations,  independent  of 
those  arising  from  an  attachment  to  system,  tended  to  confirm  the  advocates 
of  music  in  the  belief,  that  those  effects  which  are  attributed  to  the  power 
of  harmony,  were  rather  to  be  imputed  to  the  art  which  they  professed  than 
to  any  branch  of  science  which  the  term  included.  Independent  of  the 
celestial  origin  from  which  they  held  it  to  be  derived,  and  which  furnished 
the  justification  of  its  highest  pretensions,*^^  the  irresistible  sway  which  this 
divine  art  exercised  over  the  senses  tended  to  impress  them  with  the  most 
exalted  notions  of  its  powers.*"'  For  the  effects  so  fondly  ascribed  to  its 
influence,  it  was  fiulher  indebted  to  its  alliance  with  poetry,"®  which  con- 
tributed, in  bringing  the  language  of  sentiment  and  passion  in  aid  of  musical 
expression,  to  lead  the  judgment  captive  to  the  feelings.  And  the  illusion 
was  finally  completed  which  it  wrought  upon  the  senses,  through  the  enthu- 
siasm excited  by  the  powerful  associations  inseparable  from  the  sentiments 
which  this  language  breathed,  as  devoted  to  the  praises  of  gods  and  heroes."^ 
That  of  these  adscititious  circumstances  advantage  was  taken  by  the  specu- 
lative admirers  of  the  art  to  magnify  its  powers  over  the  understanding  and 
passions,  abundant  evidence  exists  in  the  treatise  of  Philodemus,  by  whom 
the  several  pleas  advanced  in  support  of  its  extravagant  pretensions  are 
successively  examined  and  solidly  refuted. 

But,  to  the  same  end,  various  ambiguities  in  the  technical  language  of 
the  art  contributed  in  nearly  as  great  a  measure.  Some  terms  were  employed 
by  the  theoretical  innovators,  to  designate  the  imaginary  improvements  in- 
troduced by  them  into  the  art,  which  their  predecessors  had  employed  in  a 

\ 

173  Nat.  Com.  MythoL  lib.  viii.  cap.  xv.  p.  891. 

''^^  Plut.  ut  Bupr.  cap.  xiv.  p.  644,  3.  al.  1135.  e.  cap.  zxv.  p.  661,  8.  al.  1140.  a. 

177  Philodem.  ut  supr.  cap.  xiv.  fin.  cap.  xvi. 

178  Philodem.  ut  supr.  cap.  xii.  xiii.  xiv. 

179  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxvii.  p.  663,  6.  al.  1140.  d. 
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sense  with  which  those  speculative  novelties  were  but  remotely  connected. 
Thus,  of  course,  while  the  language  of  art  remained  unchanged  in  sound, 
its  sense  was  totally  perverted.  The  judgment  of  ordinary  observers  was 
consequently  baffled  in  detecting  the  change  passed  upon  it,  and  unsuspect- 
ingly acquiesced  in  the  antiquity  of  the  thing,  from  acknowledging  the  anti- 
quity of  the  term.  Instances  of  the  process  which  thus  insensibly  prevailed, 
occur  in  the  very  terms  by  which  the  genera  were  designated ;  and  what 
fiimishes  matter  of  still  greater  surprise,  even  the  enharmonic,  and  the  par- 
ticular interval  from  which  it  derived  its  character,  cannot  be  excepted  from 
this  observation.  It  may  not  be  inexpedient  to  point  out  some  instances  in 
those  parts  of  the  ancient  music,  on  which,  as  essentially  theoretical,  the 
present  discussion  particularly  turns. 

(2.)  Of  the  diatonic,  which  Aristoxenus  pronounces  the  most  ancient 
and  natural  of  the  genera,  we  are  assured  by  that  writer,  that  it  was  disre- 
garded in  the  treatises  of  the  early  harmonists,  who  confined  their  attention 
exclusively  to  the  enharmonic.^®*  And  in  confirmation  of  this  assertion,  he 
appeals  to  the  diagrams  in  which  the  musical  scale  was  laid  down,  according 
to  their  peculiar  notions.^®*  The  same  assertion  is  made,  in  nearly  the  same 
terms,  by  the  speaker  who  sustains  the  part  of  the  theorist  in  the  Dialogue 
of  Plutarch.^®*  The  assumption  of  Aristoxenus  is,  however,  combated  by 
Proclus,^  who,  in  controversion  of  his  opinion,  asserts  that  diagrams  had 
been  formed  of  the  diatonic  by  Plato  and  Timseus :  and,  on  the  veracity  of 
his  assertion,  he  grounds  the  charge  which  he  brings  against  Aristoxenus, 
and  which  he  supports  by  the  authority  of  Adrastus,  that  he  was  no  musi- 
cian, but  a  vain  affecter  of  novelties.^®*  Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that  there 
is  but  one  mode  of  reconciling  this  contradiction,  which  lies  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  in  the  new  science  and  nomenclature  of  Aristoxenus,  the  terms 
diatonic  and  enharmonic  were  first  more  nicely  distinguished.     Previously  to 


^^  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  19.  d.  p.  2.  6.  ^^^  Id.  ibid. 

182  Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xxxiv.  p.  675,  9.  al.  1 143.  e. 

183  Vid.  Prod,  ut  supr.  p.  66.  n.  168. 

1®*  Id.  ibid.     <bno't  ySf  o  'A^tm^tfdf  h  rS  ^^ttrat  rJif  k^fMnwis  cr^i^^mTWi'  *  t»$  ^^^•0>Siy.  • . .  «$ 

y^ei^u  yk^  wrtii'  rnfiuw  )f'  *  rl  fM9  yk^  ittiy^etfUfut,  mvrm  Ittt^fftimv  fUff  vcxurtu  trvrmfuirnr  iUrtvf 
ii  H  xitffMcrtxh  ttiiii  ^«Torf  l^^eucn,^  II«f$  wf  rttvrat  xiy%iy  luU  r«f  lusi  rv  HXarmH  ««/  t)  itmrtHw 
yif^  fxBiftifU  rl  iUy^ttfCfA»,  xttt  rmv  kfA^i  Toy  Ttfieu^iy  ^vfuictu  2{mv.      Ck>Ilf.  AristOX.  p.  2.  b« 
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the  revolution  which  he  introduced  into  music^  the  harmonists  knew  nothing 
of  an  enharmonic^  different  from  the  diatonic  peculiarly  tempered/^  Such 
are  the  limits  which  he  prescribes  to  their  knowledge^  in  describing  the 
d^ee  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  had  attained  under  their  efforts  to 
improve  it ;  ^^  while  he  arrogates  to  himself  the  merit  of  introducing  the 
generic  distinctions,  through  which  it  became  enriched  with  an  enharmonic 
and  chromatic,  in  addition  to  the  diatonic.^^  The  error  of  Aristoxenus  con- 
sequently lay  in  superseding,  with  his  novel  terms,  the  ancient  language  of 
the  art ;  and  that  of  Proclus  in  transferring  the  harmonists'  recent  distinctions 
to  the  state  it  had  merely  attained  under  Plato  and  Timaeus.  The  course 
which  either  pursued,  as  confounding  the  enharmonic  or  theoretical  music 
with  the  diatonic  or  practical,  must  have  led  to  that  substitution  of  the  one 
for  the  other,  for  which  I  contend.  And  whatever  may  be  thought  of  this 
mode  of  reconciling  the  contradiction  between  them,  one  of  them  is  plainly 
chargeable  with  an  error,  which  fully  substantiates  the  position  it  is  my 
object  to  establish. 

(3.)  If  this  incongruity  originated  in  the  use  of  the  term  diatonic,  it  can- 
not excite  surprise  that  it  should  have  arisen  in  the  use  of  the  term  chro- 
matic. The  natural  sense  in  which  this  word  is  now  employed,  was  that  in 
which  it  was  first  used  by  the  ancients,  as  meaning  simply  the  diatonic 
divided  into  semitones.  By  the  scheme  of  Aristoxenus,  those  generical  dis- 
tinctions were  introduced,  from  which  it  acquired  a  new  signification ;  *®  we 
consequently  find  various  instances  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  sense  that  he 
grafted  on  it,  though  applied  to  the  ancient  music,  as  existing  previously  to 
his  innovations.  Plutarch  gives  us  a  chapter  ^^  upon  the  chromatic,  in  which 
this  assertion  is  curiously  verified.  In  the  vindication  which  he  offers,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  for  the  tragic  and  lyric  poets,  by  whom  it  was 
neglected,^^  his  proofs  that  their  neglect  did  not  originate  in  their  ignorance 
of  its  use,  go  merely  to  establish  the  point  for  which  I  contend,  that 
it  was  actually  not  practised.  The  solitary  instances  which  he  adduces  in 
support  of  the  contrary  position,  disclose  the  process  by  which  the  ancients 


^^  Id.  ibid.  p.  36.  d.     Nicomach.  ut  supr.  p.  24.  a. 

^80  Aristox.  ibid,  et  p.  35,  11.  p.  19,  21.  i87  id.  ibid.  p.  35.  a. 

i8»  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  2.  b.  p.  7.  d. 

^^  PluL  ut  Bupr.  cap.  xx.  p.  652.  al.  1137.  e. 

190  piut  ut  Bupr.  cap.  xx.  p.  652,  13.  cap.  xxi.  p.  653,  4.  al.  1137.  f. 
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were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth  of  it.^^*  The  instance  of  Timotheus 
alone/^  from  whom  he  deduces  his  evidence,  that  the  chromatic  was  used 
by  the  lyrists,  fiirnishes  a  striking  exemplification  of  the  misconception  into 
which  they  were  led  upon  this  subject,  by  the  employment  of  an  equivocal 
term.  From  the  nature  of  the  improvements  introduced  by  this  musician 
into  his  art,  it  clearly  appears,  that  the  chromatic  he  used  was  identical  with 
that  which  obtains  in  the  modem  music.  Without  extending  this  obser- 
yation  to  the  case  of  Pancrates  and  Antegenidas,  ^^  on  whose  practice 
Plutarch  equally  supports  his  point,  the  case  of  Timotheus  alone  affords 
abundant  proof  of  that  confusion  of  the  theoretical  with  the  practical  music, 
even  by  writers  of  the  highest  repute,  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  substantiate. 
(4.)  The  inferences  deducible  from  the  case  of  the  enharmonic  are,  if 
possible,  even  more  conclusive  than  those  drawn  from  the  diatonic  and 
chromatic.  The  term,  literally  signifying  harmony,  by  which  this  highest 
kind  of  Greek  music  was  expressed,  had  been  originally  used  in  the  sense 
of  mode,^^  and  sometimes  even  in  that  of  octave.^^  Instances  of  its  employ- 
ment, in  different  senses,  are  accordingly  found  in  Aristoxenus  ;^^  indeed,  the 
equivocal  nature  of  the  term  is  so  palpable,  that  it  is  fully  admitted  by  the 
modems.^^  It  must  be  thus  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  a  field  was 
necessarily  opened,  by  the  ambiguity,  for  endless  misconception  and  error. 
But,  from  one  circumstance,  that  confusion  seems  to  have  been  almost 
unavoidable,  in  which  the  theoretical  music  would  easily  take  the  place  of 
the  practical.  The  genus  and  the  modes,  to  which  they  gave  a  common 
name,  were  not  merely  produced  by  a  similar  process  of  relaxing  the  strings 
of  an  instrument,  but  by  carrying  this  process  into  effect,  in  an  alteration  of 
the  octave.^    When  to  this  similarity  of  the  object  sought  in  those  different 

■  ■  ■  ■  ^■^■^i.^— ^^  ■      I  I  ■  ■  ■         ^^^mmm        ■    |      l     ■  ■  ■  ^^mm^^^   I    ■  ^^^i^—i^M^»^—^^WMI  i  i  IPii  111.  ai^  »^^— .■    ■  ■■  »     i  i  ■  ■     ■■  ■  ■  i    ■       ■  ^   ■■  ■    ■  ii     ■  ^ 

391  It  is  particularly  deserving  of  remark,  that  while  Plutarch  and  Aristoxenus  represent  the 
chromatic  genus,  however  neglected  by  the  tragic  poets,  as  known  to  the  lyrists,  they  do  not 
speak  of  it  as  having  been  practised  by  them,  but  merely  as  observed  by  them  in  the  manual 
use  of  their  instruments.  Vid.  Aristox.  ibid.  p.  11.  b.  35.  b.  Plut.  ibid.  p.  652,  3.  The 
lyrists,  in  the  process  of  tuning  their  instruments,  must  have  observed  all  the  shades  of  the  genera, 
of  which  the  tragic  poets  could  have  no  experience,  as  they  were  not  practitioners. 

m  Plut.  ibid.  cap.  xx.  p.  652,  13.  al.  1137.  f. 

193  Id.  ibid.  cap.  xxi.  p.  653.  al.  1137.  f. 

i9«  Aristid.  ut  supr.  p.  25.  a.     Plut.  ut  supr.  cap.  xvii.  p.  649,  9.  al.  1137.  a. 

19*  Aristid.  ibid.  p.  17.  d.  ^96  Aristox.  ut  supr.  p.  36.  d.  52.  d. 

197  Meibom.  not»  in  Aristox.  p.  2,  9.  **  Harmoma  vocabulum  frequentissime  usurpatur 
Aristoxeno  ej  usque  sectatoribus  pro  genere  enarmanico" 
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divisions  of  the  ancient  music^  we  add  the  identity  of  the  term  by  which 
they  were  expressed^  the  difficulty  really  lies  in  conceiving  how  confusion 
could  be  at  all  avoided,  in  the  employment  of  a  term  so  equivocal  in  its 
meaning.  A  striking  example  of  the  misconception  to  which  it  has  led, 
occurs  in  the  very  account  in  which  the  theorists  professed  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  invention  of  the  enharmonic  genus ;  as,  when  it  is  understood 
through  the  interpretation  of  the  practitioners,  it  proves  to  be  merely  the 
discovery  of  the  major  mode,  which  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the  art  as 
cultivated  by  the  modems.  But  upon  this  discovery  of  Olympus,  on  which 
I  have  offered  some  remarks,  and  that  attributed  to  Timotheus,  to  which  I 
have  recently  alluded,  I  must  defer  my  observations  until  I  am  indulged  with 
a  future  hearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  Greek  practical  music.  The  neces- 
sity of  pursuing  these  inferences  at  present  to  a  greater  length,  is  indeed 
precluded  by  the  conclusiveness  of  the  observations  arising  out  of  the  term 
diesis,  which  expressed  the  division  of  the  tone  common  to  all  the  modes, 
while  it  designated  the  interval  peculiar  to  the  enharmonic:  In  the  changes 
of  sense  through  which  it  migrated,  we  find  it  first  used  to  signify  a  semi- 
tone,^^  but  afterwards  taken  to  mean  a  quadrantal  interval :  ^^  it  is  at  length 
defined  the  half  of  a  semitone,^  though  expressly  contrary  to  the  authority 
of  Aristoxenus,**^^  who  seems  to  have  had  an  object  in  confounding  its 
meaning.  While  the  theorists  employed  a  language  thus  indefinite,  and 
measured  by  a  rule  which  changed  with  every  varying  proportion,  we  can 
feel  little  surprise  that  they  should  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  paradox, 
even  more  extravagant  than  that  which  they  were  interested  in  proving, — 
that  the  theoretical  music  had  been  actually  practised. 

Of  the  art  on  which  the  ancient  harmonists  conferred  the  name  of  music, 
and  of  which  they  have  transmitted  an  account  in  their  writings,  there  is 
consequently  no  just  ground  for  forming  a  second  opinion.  Like  the  notes 
of  the  dying  swan,  it  has  been  indeed  often  celebrated,  but  has  never  been 
heard  by  mortal.  The  theorists,  who  conferred  upon  it  an  imaginary  exist- 
ence, having  discovered  some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  sound,  of  which  their  notions  were  as  extravagant  as  their  know- 


^98  Philolaus.  ap.  Nicomach.  ut  Bupr.  p.  27,  21.  p.  17,  20. 
^W  Aristox.  ut  Bupr.  p.  46,  a.  p.  50,  c.  *^  Nicomach.  ibid.  p.  46,  8. 

^^  Aristox.  ibid.  p.  46,  8.    The  term  diesis,  according  to  Meibomius,  was  used  to  express 
intervals  of  very  different  values.    Vid.  not.  in  Aristid.  p.  123,  1. 
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ledge  was  limited^  thence  formed  the  conception  of  a  science^  which  should 
captivate  the  sense  while  it  enlightened  the  understanding.**  Having  thus 
laboured  to  supersede  practical  excellence  by  speculative  perfection,  they 
brought  an  art  into  neglect,  in  which  there  is  reason  to  beKeve  the  Greek 
genius  reached  an  eminence  equal  to  that  which  it  attained  in  poetry  and 
sculpture.  On  antiquity  they  have,  consequently,  conferred  no  other  benefit 
than  to  eflfect  the  obliteration  of  almost  every  memorial  of  an  art  which 
added  to  its  splendpur,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  an  interesting  branch 
of  its  literature.  From  their  positive  labours  the  modems  derive  little  more 
than  an  experimental  proof  of  the  evil  consequences  of  that  affectation  of 
learning,  by  which  science  is  inconsiderately  obtruded  into  the  province  of 
art,  and  those  aids  sought  from  philosophy  which  are  only  to  be  drawn 
from  the  stores  of  nature. 

^^  Philodemus,  ut  supr.  cap.  xii.  col.  xxiii.     Kmi  ^iXUc^»  xiymq  Jtm  vnHq  fi^^TuSfy  rit  vi^i 


Addition  to  Note  3. 

Rousseau,  de  Tlmitat.  Theatr.  torn.  xii.  p.  273.  n.  ''  Nous  ne  savons  point  encore,  si  notxe 
systime  de  musique  n'est  fond6  sur  de  pures  conventions ;  nous  ne  savons  point  si  les  principes 
rCen  sant  pas  tout-d-fait  arbitraires,  et  si  tout  autre  syst^me,  substitu6  k  celui-l^,  ne  parviendrait 
point,  par  Thabitude,  a  nous  plaire  6ga1ement.  C'est  une  question  discut^e  ailleurs.  Par  une 
analogie  assez  naturelle,  ces  reflexions  pourraient  exciter  d'autres  au  sujet  de  la  peinture  sur  le 
ton  d'un  tableau,  sur  I'accord  des  couleurs,  sur  certaines  parties  du  dessin  oil  il  entre  peut-itre 
plus  d*arbitraire  qu'on  ne  pense,  et  oil  I'imitation  m^me  pent  avoir  des  regies  de  convention. 
Pourquoi  les  peintres  n'osent  ils  entreprendre  des  imitations  nouvelles,  qui  n'ont  contr'elles  que 
leur  nouveaut^,  et  paraissent  d'aiUeurs  tout-^-fait  du  ressort  de  Tart  V*  &c. 

Addition  to  Note  6. 

It  is  objected  by  Rousseau,  de  Tlmitat.  Theatr.  uti  supr.  p.  273 — "  Un  magistrat  studieux 
qui,  dans  ses  momens  de  loisir,  au  lieu  d'aller  entendre  de  la  musique,  s'amuse  k  en  approfondir 
les  syst^mes,  a  trouv6  que  la  rkpport  de  la  quinte  n'est  de  deux  k  trois  que  par  approximation,  et 
que  ce  rapport  est  vigoreusement  incommensurable.  Personne  au  moins  ne  saurait  creer  qu*il  ne 
soit  tel  sur  nos  clavecins  en  vertu  du  temperament ;  ce  qui  m'emp^che  pas  ces  quintes  ainsi 
temper6es  de  nous  paraitre  agr^ables.  Or  oti  est,  en  pareil  cas,  la  simplicite  du  rapport  qui 
devrait  nous  les  rendre  telles?"  The  observation  has  not  less  force,  in  invalidating  the  principles 
on  which  the  Greek  theoretical  music  was  founded,  than  in  confirming  those  on  which  the  modem 
practical  music  depends. 
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X.  On  the  Services  rendered  to  General  Literature  by  Archbishop  Laud. 

By  Archdeacon  Todd,  R.A,  R«S.L. 

Read  March  15th  and  April  5th,  1826. 

The  character  of  Archbishop  Laud,  both  as  an  ecclesiastic  and  a  politician , 
has  been  treated,  by  men  of  opposite  opinions,  with  severe  obloquy,  and  with 
high  commendation.  What  has  been  pronounced  in  him  by  one  party  firm- 
ness of  principle  and  disinterestedness,  by  another  has  been  called  intoler- 
ance and  slavishness  of  mind.  His  revival  of  neglected  usages  has  thus  been 
termed  by  some  an  innovation  not  to  be  borne,  and  by  others  a  proper 
check  to  the  desolating  progress  of  puritanism.  Of  such  discrepancies  my 
purpose  is  not  here  to  offer  any  discussion ;  only  I  may  observe,  that  the 
times  in  which  the  archbishop  Uved  were  against  him :  he  was  ''  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  tongues."  But  my  intention  is  to  present  him  in  the  hght 
which  will  be  universally  agreeable,  ew  the  friend  and  patron  of  learning  and 
learned  men.  For,  as  South  has  eloquently  said  of  him  in  reference  to  this 
illustrious  part  of  his  history,  both  to  what  he  magnificently  performed,  and 
to  what  he  fturther  intended,  "  Si  vel  ea  quae  scripsit,  quae  extruxit,  quaeque 
dederit,  metiamur,  liquebit  certe  nihil  esse  posse  grandius  iis  quae  perfecit  ac 
prasstitit,  nisi  ea  quae  idem  cogitavit.  Quis  enim  literatus,  quem  non  pro- 
movit?  Quis  felicis  indolis,  quem  non  studiose  ad  se  undique  attraxitf'^ 
Nor  may  the  observation  of  Welwood  be  overpassed :  '^  Laud  was  certainly, 
in  spite  of  mahce,  a  man  of  an  elevated  capacity  and  vast  designs ;  a  great 
encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men;  and  spared  no  pains  to  enrich 
England  with  such  a  noble  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  in  most 
languages,  as  looked  rather  like  the  bounty  of  a  king  than  of  a  subject.  As 
he  left  behind  him  many  lasting  mommients  of  his  beneficence  to  the  learned 
world,  so  was  he  in  a  way  to  have  carried  it  much  further  if  his  misfortunes 


1  South,  Opera  Poethuma,  OraL  p.  89.  '*  Such  a  liberal  benefoctor  he  was,"  Anthony 
Wood  also  relates,  "  towards  the  advancement  of  learning,  that  he  left  himself  little  or  nothing 
for  his  own  use" 

VOL.  11.  PART  11.  D  D 
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had  not  intervened,  and  deprived  learning  of  so  powerful  a  benefactor.'**  Of 
his  services,  a  collection  into  one  cheering  view,  dispersed,  as  they  are,  in 
various  treasures  of  information,  is  a  tribute  of  gratitude,  however  humble, 
to  the  memory  of  the  intelligent  and  generous  benefactor,  who  has  "  given 
so  much  distinction  to  literature,  and  convinced  the  world  of  its  usefulness." 

After  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  London,  in  1628,  opportunities  for 
the  exertions,  which  Laud  had  long  wished,  often  presented  themselves,  and 
were  employed  with  success.  Before  the  close  of  that  year,  he  obtained 
from  two  distinguished  persons  very  considerable  benefactions  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  *'  The  240  Greek  manuscripts,"  he  has  told  us,  "  were 
sent  to  London  House,  January  26,  1628-9.  These  I  got  my  Lord  of 
Pembroke  to  buy,  and  give  to  Oxford."^  Then,  on  the  6th  of  February,  he 
adds,  ''  Sir  Thomas  Roe  sent  to  London  House  28  manuscripts  in  Greek, 
to  have  a  catalogue  drawn,  and  the  books  to  be  for  Oxford.'*  These  manu- 
scripts from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  it  may  be  observed,  had  nearly  passed 
into  other  custody,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Usher,  dated 
Dublin,  Jan.  22,  1628-9,  to  some  nobleman,  whose  n&me  is  not  preserved : 

'^  My  most  honourable  Lord, 

'*  The  noble  respect,  which  in  a  singular  manner  you  have  stiU 
borne  to  the  preservation  of  all  monuments  of  antiquity,  hath  emboldened 
me  at  this  time  to  put  your  lordship  in  mind  of  a  present  occasion,  which 
may  conduce  to  the  general  good  of  all  us  that  employ  our  studies  in  this 
kind  of  learning.  That  famous  library  of  Giacomo  Barocci,  a  gentleman  of 
Venice,  consisting  of  242  Greek  manuscript  volumes,*  is  now  brought  into 
England  by  Mr.  Fetherstone,  the  stationer.  Great  pity  it  were,  that  such  a 
treasure  should  be  dissipated,  and  the  books  dispersed  into  private  hands.  If, 
by  your  lordship's  mediation,  the  king's  majesty  might  be  induced  to  take 
them  into  his  own  hand,  and  add  thereunto  that  rare  collection  of  Arabic 


s  Memoirs,  ed.  1702,  p.  62.  '  His  Diary,  published  in  1695,  p.  44. 

«  They  are  in  number  242,  in  the  Catalog.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hib.  1697,  p.  34,  with  the  fol- 
lowing additions : — 

No.  243.  Catalogus  Librorum  preecedentium  per  Petrum  Tumerum. 

No.  244.  Catalogus  alter  alphabeticus  per  Edmundiim  Chilmeadum. 

No.  245.  Liber  palmeus  lingui  Malaharicd  stylo  ferreo  scriptus. 

No.  246.  Liber  palmeus  lingu&  Brachmanum  apothec4  inclusus. 
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manuscripts/  which  my  Lord  Duke  of  Buckmgham  purchased  from  the  heirs 
of  Erpenius^  it  would  make  his  majest/s  a  royal  library  indeed ;  and  make 
some  recompense  of  that  incomparable  loss^  which  we  have  lately  sustained 
in  the  library  of  Heidelberg."^ 

Dr.  Bainbridge^  of  Oxford^  not  long  afterwards  informed  the  primate  of 
Ireland^  that  to  the  Bodleian  Library  the  Barocci  manuscripts  had  been 
consigned.  "  I  suppose/  he  says,  *'  that  Fetherstone  did  send  you  a 
catalogue  of  Baroccius  his  manuscripts :  they  be  now  prisoners  in  our  publick 
hbrary,  by  the  gift  of  our  chancellor  (Lord  Pembroke) ;  and  with  them^  some 
few  more  given  by  Sir  Thonuts  Roe ;  amongst  which  there  is,  as  I  take  it,  a 
fiair®  copy  in  Arabick  of  the  Apostles'  Canons."* 

In  the  following  year.  Laud,  himself  then  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  wrote  to  Usher  upon  many  important  circumstances ;  at  the  close  of 
which  he  refers  to  these  celebrated  volumes  of  Barocci;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  appears  in  negotiation  for  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  which,  at 
subsequent  periods,  he  largely  purchased,  gold  and  silver  and  copper  coins. 
My  honourable  predecessor  (Lord  Pembroke)  enriched  his  name,"  he  says, 
by  the  Greek  manuscripts  he  gave ;  and  it  gives  me  much  content  that  I 
was  the  means  of  it.  And  now  for  the  bargain  which  you  mention  of  ancient 
coins,  to  the  number  of  5500,  I  cannot  upon  the  sudden  say  any  thing ;  for 
my  own  purse  is  too  shallow,  and  my  lords  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  are  dead.  You  say  they  are  a  great  bargain  at  600/. : 
I  pray,  therefore,  if  you  have  so  much  interest  in  the  seller,  send  me  word,  as 
soon  as  you  can,  how  many  ounces  the  gold  coin  comes  unto,  and  how  many 
the  silver ;  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  judge  of  the  copper.  And  then,  upon 
my  retiun  to  those  your  letters,  I  will  give  you  answer  where  I  can  find  any 


^  This  collection  is  now  in  the  Public  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  ^  See  the 
Catalog.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hib.  P.  III.  p.  173,  et  seq. 

<'  Dr.  Parr*8  Life  and  Letters  of  Abp.  Usher,  &c.  1686,  p.  400. 

7  They  are  26  Greek  manuscripts,  1  Hebrew,  1  Arabic,  and  1  Latin.  Catalog.  MSS.  Angl. 
et  Hib.  p.  35,  et  seq. 

^  It  is  thus  described : — '^  liber  Arabicus  grandis,  in  quo  habentur  Apostolorum  et  Con- 
ciliorum  Cananes  cum  Epistolis  Patrum  Canonicis."  '*  Constitutiones  Imp«  Justiniani,*'  &c. 
Catalog.  MSS.  p.  37. 

9  Dr.  Parr's  life  and  Lett,  ut  supr.  p.  411. 
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noble  spirit  that  will  deal  for  them  or  no.**^*  They  were  probably  bought 
by  Laud  himself,  and  might  form  part  of  the  collection  of  coins,  which,  in 
1636,  we  shall  find  he  presented  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

He  had  no  sooner  been  admitted  to  the  chancellorship  than  he  professed 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  reform  the  University,  '^  which  was  extremely  sunk  from 
all  discipline,  and  fallen  into  all  licentiousness.""  To  this  end  he  considered 
the  reducing  of  the  statutes  into  order  and  form,  with  the  addition  of  some 
new  ones,  as  absolutely  necessary.  To  the  design  he  resolutely  adhered, 
and  happily  accomplished  it;  congratulating  himself,  as  he  proceeded,  "  that 
God  h^  ^ven  him  strength  and  ability  to  do  this  service  for  his  ancient 
mother,  the  University,  whom  he  had  ever  so  much  honoured,  and  was  still 
ready  to  serve.**'*  In  the  thanks  from  the  University  upon  this  occasion,  it 
was  elegantly  said  of  him,  *'  Immisisti  enim  conjuncta  stimulis  lora,  liber- 
tatibus  leges,  et  utrasque  tam  suavi  internexas  moderamine,  ut  fiant  privilegia 
pretium  obedientiae,  et  statuta  licentiae  fraenum.**^' 

In  his  first  letter  to  the  Convocation  at  Oxford,  as  chancellor,  he  com- 
municated to  them,  what  he  had  obtained  from  the  king,  the  annexation  of 
a  canonry  of  Christ  Church  to  the  regius  professorship  of  Hebrew.  '*  And 
now,"  he  says,  ^'  as  that  place  is  so  enriched  and  honoured,  I  hope  you  will 
take  care  that  the  reader  (or  professor)  thereof,  as  well  as  the  rest,  do  the 
duty  of  his  place ;  for  the  study**  of  that  language  is  too  much  neglected, 
and  not  without  the  great  prejudice  both  of  the  University  and  the  church."'* 

In  the  next  year  (1631),  he  proceeded  upon  adding  a  quadrangle  to  the 
college  in  which  he  had  been  educated.  In  June,  his  memorandum  is: 
"  My  business,  &c.  about  the  trees,  which  the  king  had  given  me  in  Shot- 
over,  towards  my  building  at  St.  John's,  which  work  I  resolved  on  in  November 
last,  and  published  it  to  the  college  about  the  end  of  March."'^  This  quad- 
rangle was  begun  in  July  1631,  from  a  design  of  Inigo  Jones ;  and  was  com- 


10  Dr.  Parr's  Life  and  Lett,  of  Usher,  &c.  ut  supr.  p.  449. 

11  Hist,  of  his  Chancellorship  of  Oxford,  p.  7,  et  seq. 

«  Ibid.  p.  72.  "  Ibid,  p.  96. 

1^  Heylin  says,  in  his  Life  of  Laud,  that,  ^*  by  means  of  this  encouragement  from  the  arch- 
bishop, the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  tongues,  which  few  in  Oxford  understood  when  I  first  came 
thither,  became  to  be  so  generally  embraced,  and  so  cheerfully  studied,  that  it  received  a 
wonderful  proficiency,"  &c.  p.  299. 

i«  Hist  of  his  Chanc.  p.  11.  i«  His  Diary,  p.  46. 
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pleted  in  1636^  as  Laud  himself  tells  us^  who  also  appears  to  have  intended 
recording  what  it  cost  him ;  huft  upon  second  thoughts  to  have  suppressed 
that  information.^^  This  house  of  learning  is  also  deeply  indebted  to 
him  for  his  improvement  of  their  Ubrary^  for  a  great  number  of  books  and 
manuscripts,^^  for  a  part  of  its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  for  his  bequest 
of  500/. 

Ever  upon  the  watch  for  the  interests  of  learning,  he  writes,  in  1632-3,  a 
very  earnest  letter  to  the  convocation  of  his  University  upon  the  subject  of 
a  patent  for  printing,  "  in  order,**  he  says,  "  that  they  might  enjoy  this  pri- 
vilege for  learning  equally  with  Cambridge ;  and  that,  having  many  excellent 
manuscripts  in  their  library,  they  might  in  time  thereby  be  encouraged  to 
publish  some  of  them  in  print,  to  the  great  honour  of  that  place,  this  Church, 
and  kingdom."^^  He  secured  this  privilege ;  and  subsequently  he  congratu- 
lated them  with  increasing  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  finrther  encouragement  to 
their  duty.  '^  You  are  now,"  he  urges,  ''  upon  a  very  good  way  toward  the 
setting  up  of  a  learned  press ;  and  I  Kke  your  proposal  well  to  keep  your 
matrices,  and  your  letters,  you  have  gotten  safe  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
provide  all  other  necessaries,  that  so  you  may  be  ready  for  that  work.  For 
since  it  hath  pleased  God  so  to  bless  me,  as  that  I  have  procured  you  both 
privilege  and  means  for  that  work,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  it  begun  in 
my  own  life-time,  if  it  might  be.  And  because  the  beginning  of  such  a  work 
will  be  very  diificult,  .as  also  the  procuring  of  a  suflScient  composer  and 
corrector  for  the  eastern  languages,  you  have  done  exceeding  well  to  think 
of  him  at  Leyden,  and  to  get  him  over  upon  as  good  terms  as  you  can ;  and 
to  give  him  an  annual  pension  in  the  mean  time,  that  he  may  not  be  tempted 
from  your  service.     So  God  speed  you.**^ 

About  this  time  the  king's  printers  had  committed  a  scandalous  mistake 
in  their  impression  of  the  English  Bible,  leaving  out  the  word  fiot  in  the 
seventh  commandment.  The  king  being  made  acquainted  with  it  by  Laud, 
an  order  was  given  for  bringing  the  printers  before  the  high  commission; 
and  for  the  fault,  a  fine  of  300/.  was  the  punishment,  while  the  whole  im- 


17  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  98. 

18  See  the  Catalog.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hib.  P.  II.  p.  59,  et  seq.     "  Constat  codicibus  CXCIX., 
quorum  plerosque  donavit  illustrissimus  dominus  Gul.  Laud,"  &c. 

19  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  58.  «>  Ibid.  p.  130. 
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pression  was  also  called  in.  To  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  true 
rehgion^  Laud  applied  a  considerable  partj  if  not  the  whole^  of  this  fine, 
sanctioned  by  his  majesty's  letter,  which,  with  his  own  address  to  the  printers, 
he  caused  to  be  transferred  into  his  Register,  and  to  be  copied  into  another 
volume  of  his  manuscripts,  now  in  the  hbrary  at  Lambeth  Palace.  They 
are  as  follows ;  the  king^s  letter,  I  should  premise,  being  printed  by  CoUier  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  but  not  accurately,  nor  with  the 
introductory  letter  of  Laud  himself : — 

"  S.  IN  Christo. 
'^  After  my  harty  comendacons,  etc- 

"  These  are  to  lett  you  knowe  that  his  Ma^®  takes  speciall  care 
offumishinge  a  Greeke  presse,  that  such  of  his  subjects  as  are  learned  in 
that  language,  may  have  meanes  to  sett  forth  such  manuscripts  as  are  in  his 
Majesties  Ubrary,  or  in  either  of  his  Universities :  a  thinge  greatly  tendinge 
to  the  honor  of  the  kingdome  and  the  good  of  the  Church.  And  because 
you  have  been  faulty  in  the  English  print  with  which  you  are  trusted,  his 
Majestic  is  resolved  yourfyne  shall  be  converted  to  buy  matrices  and  letters, 
Spc.  for  the  Greeke.  And  further,  because  the  patent,  which  you  hold  imder 
him  by  his  gracious  favour,  is  a  thinge  of  great  profitt  to  you,  he  expects 
that  you,  and  all  that  succeed  you,  in  the  enjoying  of  that  or  the  like  patent 
for  the  presse,  shall  at  your  owne  and  your  successors*  proper  costs  and 
charges,  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  one  volume  every  yeare,  of  what  big- 
ness soever  it  be,  in  Greeke,  or  Greeke  and  Latine,  if  the  reverend  Father 
in  God,  Augustin,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  or  Mr.  Patrick  Young,  his 
Majesties  Ubrary-keeper,  or  any  other  of  his  Majesties  learned  subjectes, 
provide  it,  and  make  it  ready  for  the  presse ;  as  you  will  see  more  parti- 
cularly, and  at  large,  by  his  Majesties  letters  themselves  directed  unto  me ; 
which  here  foUowe,  in  these  wordes  : — 

"  '  Most  Reverend  Father  in  God,  right  trustie  and  right  entirely  beloved 
CounseUour,  we  greet  you  well.  Whereas  our  servant,  Patrick  Younge, 
keeper  of  our  library,  hath  lately,  with  great  industrie  and  care,'*  pubhshed 

21  It  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1633,  with  a  dedication  to  the  king.  The  preface  is  dated 
in  November  1632  ;  and  therein  the  history  of  the  manuscript  is  thus  related :  —  <'  Cyrillus  qui 
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in  print  an  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus  in  Greeke  and  Latine^  which  was 
never  printed  before^  and  hath  done  this  to  the  benefitt  of  the  Church  and 
our  great  honor^  the  manuscript  by  which  he  printed  it  beinge  in  our 
library ;  and  whereas  we  further  understand^  that  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  Augustin^  now  Bishop  of  Peterborough^  and  our  said  servant  Patrick 
Younge,  are  resolved  to  make  ready  for  the  presse  one  or  more  Greeke 
copies^  every  yeare,  by  such  manuscripts  as  are  either  in  our  library,  or  in 
the  libraries  of  our  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  if 
there  were  Greek  letters,  matrices,  and  money  ready  for  the  worke ;  which 
pajmes  of  theirs  will  tend  to  the  great  honor  of  our  selfe,  this  Church,  and 
nation;  we  have  thought  good  to  give  them  all  possible^  encouragement 
herein,  and  doe  therefore,  first,  require  you  that  thejine  lately  imposed  by  our 
high  commissioners  upon  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas,  for  base  and  corrupt 
printing  of  the  Bible,  beinge  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds,  be  converted  to 
the  present  bupnge  of  such  and  so  many  Greeke  letters  and  matrices,  as 
shall  be  by  you  thought  fitt  for  this  great  and  honourable  worke.  And  our 
further  wiU  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  said  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas, 
or  patentees  for  printing  which  either  now  are  [or]  shall  hereafter  succeed 
them,  being  great  gayners  by  that  patent  which  they  hold  under  us,  shall,  att 
their  owne  proper  costs  and  charges  of  inck,  paper,  and  workmanshipp, 
print  or  cause  to  be  printed  in  Greeke,  or  Greeke  and  Latin,  one  such 
volume  in  a  yeare,  be  it  bigger  or  lesse,  as  the  Right  Rev.  Father  aforesaid. 


hodi^  Constantinopoli  patriarchatum  obtinet,  vir  pietate  et  eroditione  insignis,  ciim  sedem  Alexan- 
drinam  relinqueret,  magnam  librorum  supellectilem  secum  advexit ;  inter  quos  codicem  omnium 
vetustissimum,  et  long^  pretiosissimum,  (in  quo  Veteris  et  Novi  Fcederis  libri  literis  grandioribus 
manu  Theclee  nobilis  foeminfle  ^gyptiee,  circa  Primi  Concilii  Niceeni  tempora,  bellissim^  ezarati 
sunt,)  pel  omatissimum  et  cl.  virum  dominum  Thomam  Roe  equitem  auratum,  et  apud  Turcarum 
Imp.  sere*^  Regis  nostri  oratorem,  ciaa  ex  oriente  rediret,  dono  ad  ser"""  Regem  nostrum  trans- 
misit.  Ad  calcem  venerandi  hujus  codicis,  et  »f</M|Xfv  rtfutx^trrdru,  in  membranis  laceris  adjecta 
erat  dementis  ad  Corinthios  Epistola,  eddem  manu  scripta,  quam  nunc  bono  publico  in  lucem 
damui.^*    The  Alexandrine  MS.,  it  is  well  known,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

^  Dr.  Augustin  Lindsell,  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  here  distinguished,  is  said  by  Heylin 
to  have  been  a  very  solid  divine,  and  a  learned  linguist ;  and  that  to  him  the  Christian  world 
remains  indebted  for  Theopkylacfs  Comment  on  tKb  EpistleSy  and  the  Catena  upon  Job, 
published  by  him  in  Greek  and  Latin.  See  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  215.  Wood  says,  that 
Young  published  the  Catena  Oracorum  Patrum  in  librum  Job,  Perhaps  this  publication  was 
a  joint  performance. 
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or  our  servant  Patrick  Younge,  or  any  other  of  our  learned  subjects^  shall 
provide  and  make  ready  for  the  presse ;  and  shall  print  such  a  number  of 
each  copy  as  yourselfe,  or  your  successors  for  the  time  beinge^  shall  thinke 
fitt.  And  all  this  they  shall  performe,  whether  the  said  copies  be  to  be 
printed  in  London,  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  which  shall  be  left  free  to  their 
judgment  and  desier  whose  paynes  prepare  the  copy  or  copies  for  the  presse. 
And  last  of  all,  oiu*  further  will  and  pleasure  is,  that  the  aforesaid  patentees 
do,  without  delay,  procure  such  and  so  many  matrices  and  letters  as  afore- 
said, that  no  hinderance  be  putt  upon  the  worke ;  and  that  they  be  att  all 
the  charge  of  printing  in  the  mean  time  with  such  letters  as  are  already  in 
the  kingdome ;  of  all  which,  or  any  other  necessary  circumstance  for  the 
furtherance  of  this  worke,  we  shall  not  faile  to  call  for  a  strict  accompt  from 
you,  and  therefore  doe  look  that  you  call  for  as  strict  a  one  from  them. 
Provided  always  that  it  shall  be,  and  remayne,  in  your  power  to  mitigate  their 
fine  aforesaid,  accordinge  as  you  shall  see  their  diligence  and  care  for  the 
advancinge  of  this  worke.  Given  under  oiu*  signett  att  our  Pallace  of  Westm' 
the  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in  the  nynth  year  of  our  reigne.* 

'^  I  doubt  not  but  that  havinge  taken  this  his  Majesties  most  gracious 
letters  into  your  due  and  dutiful  consideracon,  you  will  apply  yourselves  with 
all  care  and  diligence  to  give  his  Majestic  all  satisfaction  herein,  in  which  1 
assure  you  his  Majesty  will  not  be  pleased  with  any  delay,  knowinge  that 
there  will  be  a  copy  ready  for  the  presse  before  you  can  be  ready  with  letters 
and  other  thinges  necessary.  These  are,  therefore,  to  pray  you,  that  you 
presently  ftimish  yourselves  with  all  thinges  necessary,  especially  matrices 
and  letters  of  all  sorts  for  the  worke  aforesaid,  that  I  may  be  able  to  give  his 
Majestic  such  an  accompt  as  he  professes  he  will  require  of  me ;  and  that 
you  give  me  your  answer  in  writing  what  obedience  you  will  yield  to  these 
his  Majesties  directions,  of  which  I  pray  you  not  to  fayle.  So  I  bidd  you 
farewell,  and  rest 

"  Your  lovinge  Ffreind,  W.  CANT."«» 

"  Lambeth,  Jan.  18,  1633." 


SI  Regist.  Laud,  vol.  i.  foL  194.  b. ;  and  Lambeth  MSS.  No.  943,  p.  299,  et  seq.  In  the 
margin, ''  His  Grace's  letters  to  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Lucas,  printers,  signifying  his  Ma^'  plea- 
sure about  a  Greeke  presse." 
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The  printers  returned  their  answer  on  the  27th  of  January  following, 
that  they  were  ready  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  the  employment 
thus  assigned  to  them. 

In  the  succeeding  month  similar  attention  was  shewn  in  the  cause  of 
Oriental  learning ;  and  the  following  letter  of  the  King^  dictated^  no  doubt, 
by  Laud,  was  sent  to  the  Turkey  merchants : — 

**  We  have  of  late  taken  into  our  princely  care  how  to  furnish  the  Greeke 
presse  within  our  kingdome,  &c.  With  the  consideration  of  this  concerning 
the  Greeke,  we  took  into  our  care  also  a  great  difficulty,  which  yet  we 
conceive  may  be  well  mastered  if  it  be  providently  looked  into.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  learning,  and  that  very  fitt  and  necessary  to  be  known,  that  is 
written  in  Arahick;  and  there  is  a  great  defect  in  both  our  Universities,  very 
few  spending  their  time  to  attain  thaty  or  any  other  of  the  eastern  languages; 
which  we  impute  not  so  much  to  the  fault  of  the  students  there,  as  partly  to 
the  great  scarcity  and  want  oi  Arabick  and  Persian  books,  on  which  they 
might  spend  their  pains,  and  partly  to  their  lack  both  of  opportunity  and 
means  to  provide  and  furnish  themselves  with  such  books:  while  we  took 
this  into  our  royal  consideration,  and  withal  how  useful  and  necessary  the 
knowledge  of  those  languages  would  be  for  our  subjects,  we  could  not  but 
think  and  advise  which  way  some  better  store  of  Arabick  and  Persian  books 
might  be  gotten  and  brought  to  us.  After  a  long  deliberation,  we  could  not 
find  any  way  so  good,  and  likely  to  be  successful,  as  the  employing  your 
service  which  trade  thereabouts.  And  because  we  would  do  it  with  little  or 
no  burden  at  all  unto  you,  we  have  thought  of  this  course,  which  we  pray 
and  command  you  to  follow  carefiiUy,  and  with  effect ;  namely,  that  every 
ship  of  yours,  at  every  voyage  that  it  makes,  should  bring  home  one  Arabick 
or  Persian  manuscript  book,  to  be  delivered  presently  to  the  maste?  of  the 
company,  and  by  him  sent  or  carried  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
for  the  time  being,  who  shall  dispose  of  them  as  we  in  our  wisdom  shall 
think  fitt.  And  we  doubt  not  but  you  will  be  careftiU  at  all  times  readily 
to  perform  this  service,  which  so  much  tends  to  our  own  honoiu*,  the 
advancement  of  learning,  and  the  good  of  our  people;  the  value  of  one 
book  being  not  a  considerable  thing.  And  always  provided,  that  they  bring 
any  other  books  besides  the  Alcorans,  because  we  have  choice  qf  them 

VOL.  II.   PART  II.  £  £ 
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already.     Given  under  our  signet,  &c.  the  day  of  Feb^  in  the  ninth 

year  of  our  reign,' 


>>S4 


We  may  thus  account,  in  part,  for  the  great  number  of  Oriental  manu- 
scripts^^ which  Laud  acquired,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  Bodleian 
Library,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again  to  speak. 

Few  months  after  this  elapsed,  ere  we  see  the  industrious  and  liberal 
prelate  again  in  the  exercise  of  his  zeal  for  learning.  *'  That  which  I  know 
will  be  very  beneficial  to  you,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Convocation  of  his 
University,  dated  December  19,  1634,  *^  is  a  parcel  of  manuscripts  which  I 
have  obtained  for  your  library,  from  a  very  learned  and  noble  gentleman. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  :  their  number  is  236,^  or  thereabouts.  Concerning  the 
manuscripts,  I  am  to  give  two  advertisements  of  the  donor's  will  and  pleasure, 
which  I  must  and  do  pray  you  to  settle  in  this  present  Convocation.  The 
one  is,  that  he  will  not  subject  these  manuscripts  to  the  strictness  of  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley's  statute,  but  will  have  liberty  given  for  any  man  of  worth, 
that  will  be  at  the  pains  and  charge  to  print  any  of  these  books,  to  have 
them  out  of  the  library,  upon  good  caution  given,  and  to  that  purpose  and 
no  other.  The  second  is,  that  he  will  reserve  liberty  to  himself,  during  his 
natural  life,  to  borrow  any  of  these  books  out  of  the  library  for  his  own 
private  use,  whensoever  he  shall  ask  them.  And  both  of  us  desire  the  books 
may  be  put  into  the  library  with  these  two  cautions  expressly  mentioned."^ 

But  the  following  year  brings  with  it  his  own  most  splendid  benefaction 
to  the  University.  In  his  letter  to  the  Convocation,  dated  May  22,  1635, 
he  thus  modestly  details  it:  —  ^'  Mitto  autem  nee  tot,  nee  tales  (libros 
manuscriptos),  ut  vestris  studiis  dignos  existimem,  sed  quales  amor  mens,  et 
erga  communem  matrem  pietas,  parare  potuerunt :  mitto  tamen,  ut  per  cato- 


«*  Regist  Laud,  vol.  i.  fol.  196;  and  Collier's  Eccl.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  761. 

**  See  the  catalogue  of  them,  which  the  very  learned  Oriental  scholar  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde 
assisted  in  forming.  Oatal.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hib.  p.  46,  et  seq.  The  inscription  over  the  whole 
of  Laud's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  informs  us,  that  they  are  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Egyptian, 
EtMopian,  Armenian,  Arabic,  Persian,  Turkish^  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  Frendh,  Saxon,  English ,  and  Irish, 

««  Their  number  is  238.     Catalog.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hib.  p.  77. 

27  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  74. 
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logum^  quern  una  misi^  constabit^  Hebraica  volumina  manuscripta  quatuordecim, 
Arabica  quinquaginta  quinque,  Persica  septindecim.  Turcica  quatuor,  Russica 
sex,  Armenica  duo,  Chinensia  duodecim,  Grceca  qtuidraginta  quatuor,  Italica 
tria,  Gallica  totidem,  Anglicana  quadraginta  sex,  Latina  supra  bis  centum, 
prceter  alia  quadraginta  sex,  sed  recentiora,  et  e  Collegio  Herbipolensi  in  Ger- 
mania  tempore  belli  Suecici  desumpta.^^ 

Then  follows  the  condition  to  be  observed  concerning  these  volumes :  — 
*^  Hos  libros^  amoris  mei  testes,  vestrse  fidei  committo,  in  Bibliotheci  re- 
ponendos,  hac  conditioner  ut  nunquam  inde  extrahantur,  vel  mutud  cuipiam 
dentur  sub  quoque  prcetextu,  nisi  solum  ut  typis  mandentur,  et  sic  publici  juris 
et  utilitatis  Jiant ;  nee  tamen  ilium  in  Jinem,  nisi  data  prius  cautione  a  vice- 
cancellario  et  procurataribus  approbandd,  et  ut  statim  d  prcelo  locis  suis  in 
Bibliothecd  prcedictd  restituantur  ;  ut  cautio  istaec  libros  hosce  a  f uribus^  et 
conditio  ista  eosdem  a  blattis  tineisque  tutos  conservare  possit^  quibus  aliter 
praeda  futuri  sunt^  dum  suo  pulvere  situque  sepulti  jaceant.  Siqui  alii  libri 
similes,  aut  meliores,  ad  mea^  forte  manus  pervenerint,  eos  etiam  ad  vos  mittendos 
curabo,  sub  eddem  conditione,  et  eodem  loco  Jigendos.^  Such^  we  shall  find^  he 
soon  afterwards  sent 

Meantime^  before  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  he  had  thus  endeared  his 
name  to  Oxford,  and  the  whole  world  of  letters,  he^  obtained  the  annexation 
also  of  another  canonry  of  Christ  Church  to  the  office  of  the  Public  Orator ; 
which  was  enjoyed  first  by  Strode,  whom  Wood  describes  as  an  exquisite 
orator,  an  eminent  poet,  and  chaplain  to  Bishop  Richard  Corbet,^  himself  a 
poet  and  a  man  of  wit ;  next  by  the  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Henry  Hammond ; 
and  then  by  Mr.  Edward  Corbet  and  Mr.  Button,  both  of  Merton  College ; 


a  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  79.  ^  Ibid.  p.  85. 

^  Corbet  was  one  of  Usher's  friends ;  and  while  he  was  vicar  of  Cassington,  near  Oxford, 
invited  the  great  prelate  to  dinner  in  the  following  humorous  address,  which  I  believe  has  never 
been  published.     Usher  was  then  on  a  visit  at  Oxford  :  — 

''  Reverendissime  pater,  prcesulum  optime,  doctissime,  clarissime. 

*'  Die  Jovis  proximo  paramus  prandium,  si  amplitudinem  vestram  respicias,  non  satis  am- 
plum  ;  sed  quale  vovere  magis  possumus  qudim  ostendere.  Invenies  quod  afficiat  potius,  qu^m 
reficiat ;  et  mult6  lautius  animorum  qudim  patinarum  convivium.  Apponetur  mensa  facilis  om- 
nin6,  et  parabilis ;  nee  convivee  gravis,  nee  emptori ;  cujus  pars  delicatissima  ilia  erit  qus  latet, 
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after  whom,  as  Wood  relates  it,  "  the  pious  act  of  Laud  was  annulled  by 
pretended  authority,  and  now  such  a  thing  seems  totally  to  be  forgotten 
among  us/' 

The  archbishop  now  resolved  to  establish  a  public  lecture  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  Arabic  learning,  which  he  tells  us,  under  the  year  1636,  he 
founded  for  his  own  time, ''  having  not  means  to  make  it  perpetual,  in  hope  that 
hy  charity  it  might  grow  into  perpetuity  ;  and  appointed  Mr.  Edward  Pocock, 
of  Corpus  Christi  College,  the  reader  of  the  lecture,  with  a  stipend  of  40/. 
per  annum."^^     What  he  hoped  for  hy  charity,  his  oztm  purse,  however,  soon 
effected.      With  the  design  of  the  lecture  the  archbishop  had  acquainted 
Pocock,^  then  at  Aleppo,  by  letter ;  and,  in   consequence,  the  celebrated 
orientalist  hastened  home  to  undertake  the  employment.    Accordingly  the 
first  lecture  was  read,  Aug.  10,  1636."     In  the  following  year,  the  desire  of 
Pocock  once  more  to  visit  the  East  was  encouraged  by  Laud,^  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  stipend ;  and,  in  July,  1637,  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  began  to 
read  the  lecture  as  his  deputy ;  a  man  of  great  piety,  a  maister  in  Oriental 
learning,  and  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  Laud.     Pocock  returned  to 
witness  the  further  zeal  of  the  archbishop  in  behalf  of  Arabic  literature.     But 
before  this  is  detailed,  the  correspondence  of  Laud  with  this  learned  person 
may  be  noticed,  in  regard  to  other  important  services ;  as,  when  Laud  desires 
him  to  buy  for  him  such  ancient  Greek  coins,  and  such  manuscripts,  either  in 
Greek  or  the  Oriental  languages,  as  in  his  judgment  would  best  befit  an  uni- 
versity library  ;**  and  when,  by  the  advice  of  Archbishop  Usher,  he  directs 
him  to  a  particular  object,  '^  the  primate  being  persuaded,*'  he  says,  *'  that 
the  Patriarch  Cyril  can  procure  Clemens  Alexandrinus's  Hypotyposes.     It 
were  wonderful  well  worth  getting,  if  it  might  be  had.   But,  for  my  own  part. 


et  noD  apponitur.  Poteris  fortasse  accuratii^s  apud  multos  accipi ;  nusquam  simpliciCis,  nus- 
quam  incautiiis.  In  cibo  et  consortio  tuta  omnia,  et  orthodoxa,  experiere ;  in  cibo,  nil  quod 
nauseam  pariat ;  in  consortio,  quod  oleat  Jesuitam. 

*'  Amplitudini  vestree  deditissimus, 
**  Cassington,  die  Julii  novissimo.  "  Rich.  Corbett." 

Lambeth  MSS.  No.  596.  p.  93. 
«  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  101.  »«  Dr.  Twells's  Life  of  Pocock,  sect.  1. 

33  Ibid. ;  and  Heylin's  Life  of  Laud,  p.  299.  ^  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  136. 

•    35  pr,  Twells,  ut  supra. 
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I  do  not  think  the  patriarch  hath  it.     Yet  you  may  try  and  hearken  after  it^ 
that  I  may  be  able  to  give  the  primate  the  better  satisfaction.     The  primate 
i^rites  farther  to  me^  that  Greece  having  been  often  gleaned^  the  likeliest  way 
left  for  good  Greek  manuscripts  is,  for  you  to  strike  over  from  the  place  where 
you  are  to  Natolia,  and  see  what  that  and  Mount  Athos  mil  afford  you,  whilst 
you  are  so  near  them  ;  which  yet  I  must  leave  to  your  own  conveniences."'^ 
The  unfortunate  end  of  Cyril,  however,  prevented  the  application  for  the 
work  of  Clemens ;  and  the  Greek  books  at  Mount  Athos  Pocock  saw  indeed, 
although  his  collections  appear  not  to  have  been  thence  enriched.     But  to 
his  researches  elsewhere  Laud  was  greatly  indebted ;  and  when  Pocock  after- 
wards visited  him  in  the  Tower,  his  grace  thanked  him  for  his  exertions  in  pro- 
curing him  so  many  curious  manuscripts  from  the  East,  and  for  the  valuable 
information  which  he  had  often  sent  him  thence.'^    And  in  the  year  preceding 
this  melancholy  interview,  the  archbishop  acquainted  him,  that  he  was  then 
going  to  settle  his  Arabic  lecture  for  ever  upon  the  University, "  and  would  have 
his  name  in  the  deed,  which  was  the  best  honour  he  could  do  for  the  servicer^ 
He  settled  it  in  June  1640,^  without  the  aid  of  any  kindred  spirit,  endowing 
it  with  lands ;  and  the  Laudian  professorship  of  Arabic  is  still  a  proud  dis- 
tinction in  the  roll  of  Oxford  honours.    Whether  the  Arabic,  Persian,  Hebrew, 
Armenian,  Ethiopic,  and  other  manuscripts  given  by  the  archbishop  in  1635 
and  1636,  were  any  of  them  procured  by  Pocock,  the  biographer  of  the  latter 
has  not  been  able  certainly  to  say.     He  found  a  letter  from  Laud  to  Pocock, 
dated  in  May  1634,  in  which  he  thanks  him  for  Greek  coins,  but  mentions 
no  books.     But  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  with  the  manuscripts  of  both 
the  years  in  question  the  name  of  Pocock,  as  of  Laud,  must  always  be 
recorded.     The  collection  of  1635  has  been  already  noticed.     That  of  1636, 
according  to  Laud's  own  letter  to  the  University,  consists  of  eighteen  Hebrew 
manuscripts,  fourteen  Persian,  fifty  Arabic,  one  Armenian,  two  Ethiopic,  one 
Chinese,  twelve  Greek,  sixty-five  Latin,  twelve  English,  four  French,  two  Irish. 
*^  Quos  omnes,"  he  says, ''  non  sine  sumptu  intra  anni  proximd  elapsi  spatium 
congessi,  et  nunc  in  Bibliothecam  Bodleianam  reponendos  mitto.     Socios, 
non  diffiteor,  agnoscent  suos."***    The  use  of  these  he  subjected  to  the  same 
rules  as  those  in  his  donation  of  1635. 


^  Dr.  Tweirs  Life  of  Pocock,  sect.  2.  ^  Ibid.  »  ibid. 

^  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  198.  ^  Ibid.  p.  94. 
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With  the  present  benefaction  he  sent  an  astrolabe^  which  Selden  had 
given  him,  and  a  portrait  also  of  the  king, 

And  now  he  made  his  valuable  present  of  coins.  *'  Nummi,"  he  con- 
tinues, ''  mihi  novi  simt.  Ea  in  re  Sancto  Petro  fere  sequaUs  sum.  Numismata 
tamen  quaedam  diuturnd  sollicitudine  conquisivi.  Acervum  nolui  vobis  mittere ; 
sic  enim  usui  nulU  sunt,  nisi  videre,  et  numerare  ad  studiosos  pertinent. 
Redegi  itaque  omnia,  quae  paravi  in  seriem,  eamque  doctrinalem;  ut,  per 
eandem,  ordinem  saeculorum  et  temporum  possitis  uno  quasi  intuitu  aspicere ; 
et  per  reversa,  ut  vocantur,  maximas  quasque  imperatorum  actiones,  et  tem- 
porum vices,  et  accidentia  rerum  publicarum  planius  videre ;  et  per  ea  diffici- 
liora  quaedam  historicorum  loca  meUus  intelligere,  et  quandoque  de  historia- 
rum  varietate  etiam  in  rebus  cognitu  necessariis  judicare  possitis."*^  His 
distribution  of  these  coins  and  medals  into  cells  and  classes  then  follows ;  to 
which  are  subjoined  the  rules  for  the  use  of  them.  From  Dr.  Barcham,  dean 
of  Bocking,  a  noted  antiquary,  especially  in  the  knowledge  of  coins  (as  Wood 
calls  him),  and  possessing  a  fine  collection  of  them,  the  archbishop  afterwards 
obtained  a  noble  addition  to  these  monuments  of  antiquity  at  Oxford.  And 
to  these  benefactions  he  afterwards  added  a  catalogue,  entitled  Elenchus 
Numismatum,^  But  it  has  been  said  to  be  imperfect,  containing  only  a 
description  of  the  Greek  coins,  and  that  not  without  mistakes;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  another  catalogue  of  the  whole  was  made  by  Mr.  John 
Greaves,**  of  Merton  College,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  traveller,  who  had 
been  very  inquisitive  in  his  searches  into  the  subject^  and  had  made  many 
curious  observations  upon  ancient  medals.  From  Laud  in  the  Tower,  still 
mindful,  amidst  his  sufferings,  of  literary  service,  an  acknowledgment  was 
sent  to  this  gentleman,  dated  June  13,  1641  : 

"  I  see  you  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  care  about  the  coins  I  sent  to  the 
University.  And  I  hope,  as  you  have  seen  the  last  I  sent,  with  others,  placed 
in  the  several  cells  respectively ;  so  you  have  also  seen  their  names  written 
into  the  booke,  that  both  may  be  perfect  and  agree  together.  For  the  placing 
of  them,  I  leave  that  wholly  to  the  University,  whose  they  now  are ;  yet 


♦I  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  94. 

♦«  In  1639,  when  he  sent  to  the  University  more  MSS.     Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  179. 

♦3  Ward's  Hist,  of  Gresham  Coll.  Professors,  &c.  p.  143. 
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I   must    needs    approve    of  the  way  of  placing   them^  which  you  have 
thought  on,  &c. 

*'  Your  unfortunate  poor  friend, 

"  W.  CANT."** 

From  this  attention  to  numismatics,  we  return  to  the  archbishop's  care 
of  the  press  and  its  productions.  In  1636-7,  he  received  from  the  vice-chan- 
cellor of  the  University  an  account  of  an  agreement  with  the  Company  of 
Stationers,  in  regard  to  certain  books  which  were  to  be  printed,  and  a  reser- 
vation to  the  University  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  To  this  intelli- 
gence, he  replied,  "  I  shall  require  this  of  you,  and  your  successors,  that  this 
money,  which  you  yearly  receive,  may  be  kept  safe,  as  a  stock  apart,  and  put  to 
no  other  use  than  the  settling  of  a  learned  press."^  Of  a  very  dishonourable 
practice  at  the  press  the  archbishop  had  soon  afterwards  occasion  to  take 
notice.  '*  Dr.  Potter  writes  me  word,"  he  tells  the  vice-chancellor,  "  that 
Knott  *^  is  now  in  Oxford  (I  would  you  could  lay  hold  of  him),  and  hath  the 
sheets  of  Chillingworth's  book  from  the  press,  as  they  are  done ;  and  that  he 
pays  five  shillings  for  every  sheet,  and  that  you  are  acquainted  with  this 
rumour.  I  pray  be  very  careful  in  this;  for  I  know  the  Jesuits  are  very 
cunning  at  these  tricks.  But  if  you  have  no  more  hold  of  your  printers,  than 
that  the  press  must  thus  lie  open  to  their  corruption,  I  shall  take  a  sourer 
course  than  perhaps  is  expected.  For  though  perhaps  they  go  so  cunningly 
to  work,  as  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  make  a  legal  proof  of  this  foul  mis- 
demeanour ;  yet  [if]  I  find  that  Knott  makes  a  more  speedy  answer  than  is 
otherwise  possible,  without  such  seeing  of  the  sheets,  I  shall  take  that  for 
proof  enough,  and  proceed  to  discommission  your  printer  and  suppress  his 
press."*' 

In  order  to  the  encouragement  of  a  learned  press,  we  find  the  archbishop, 
in  1637,  proposing  to  the  University,  that  bachelors  of  arts, ''  well-grounded 
and  towardly  to  serve  that  press  as  composers,  might  be  yeomen-bedels; 
and  that  they,  who  might  thus  do  good  service,  should  after  be  preferred 


♦*  Heame*s  Curious  Discourses,  p,  298,  cited  by  Ward,  Gresham  Prof.  p.  143. 
^  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  126. 

^  The  Jesuit  Matthias  Wilson  assumed  the  name  of  Edward  Knott.     See  Des  Maizeaux's 
life  of  Chillingworth,  p.  44.  «7  ibid.  p.  141. 
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to  be  esquire-bedels;   and  so  that  press  mould  ever  train  up  able  men  for 
itself.'''^ 

In  the  following  year^  the  archbishop  expresses  his  gratification  at  the 
success  with  which  his  care  for  academical  examinations  was  attended.  *'  I 
see  good  effects  already  of  that  statute,  which  hath  been  most  cried  down  by 
those  from  whom  I  least  expected  it,  the  statute  de  examinandis  candidatis ; 
and  promise  myself  much  more  hereafter.  I  was  present  at  one  examination, 
and  was  glad  to  hear  both  the  regents  examine  so  sufficiently  and  discreetly, 
and  the  candidates  [answer]  so  ably  and  readily/'^  He  was  soon  afterwards 
informed  by  Dr.  Baylie,  that  what  he  enjoined  ''  gave  Ufe  to  the  private  pains 
of  tutors,  and  the  public  pains  of  readers ;  making  the  auditors  diligent,  &c. 
Your  grace  in  this  one  course  hath  completed  all  that  the  founders  of  col- 
leges and  lectures  intended.  They  intended  the  means  to  make  men  scholars : 
your  grace  applieth  this  meanSy  and  effecteth  it.''^  About  the  same  time,  the 
archbishop  wrote  to  the  vice-chancellor  to  be  careful,  that  the  University, 
'^  now  advancing  in  learning,  might  not  sink  in  manners,  which  would  shame 
and  destroy  all  ;"*^  and,  having  been  informed  of  '^  extreme  liberty  given  and 
taken  by  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  better  sort,**  he  insists  upon 
their  conformity  to  the  discipline  enacted  for  the  good  of  all ;  "  that  they 
should  be  careftilly  held  to  all  manner  of  exercise,  which  they  are  able  to 
perform,  as  any  other  whatever ;  that  they  should  be  kept  in  obedience  to 
all  the  statutes  within  the  several  colleges  respectively,  and  to  the  statutes  of 
the  University ;  and  that  the  difference  he  would  allow  between  the  sons  of 
noblemen  and  others  of  meaner  condition,  should  be  in  an  honourable  usage 
of  them,  not  in  giving  them  any  liberty  at  their  own  hurt  and  the  dishonour 
of  the  University."** 

We  are  now  advanced  into  the  year  1639,  in  which  his  literary  bounty 
almost  equals  the  whole  of  his  various  and  most  important  gifts  at  former 
periods.  "  June  28.  —  I  sent,"  he  says,  "  the  remainder  of  my  manuscripts 
to  Oxford,  being  in  number  676.  I  had  formerly  sent  them  above  700 
volumes."*'     Of  these,  sixteen  are  Hebrew  and  Syrian,  Jifty-five  Arabic,  fifteen 


«  Hi8t.  of  his  Chanc.  p.  132.  *9  Ibid.  p.  170.  ^  Ibid.  p.  187. 

5^  Ibid.  p.  189.  52  Ibid.  p.  192. 

^3  His  Diary,  p.  56.    Heylin,  in  his  Life  of  the  Archbishop,  notices,  with  the  present  bene- 
faction,  the  place  prepared  for  the  reception  of  it  by  Laud  :   '^  He  erected  a  stately  and  most 
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Persian,  twenty<ix  Greek,  four  hundred  and  thirty-nine  Latin,  three  French, 
three  Italian,  twelve  English  and  Saxon,  three  German,  one  Chinese,  and  one 
Armeman.  With  these  were  sent  two  printed  volnmes  (which  complete  the 
number  recorded  in  the  archbishop's  diary),  of  which  the  title  is  LibertateS 
EcclesuB  Angticano!  ;  describing  which,  he  says,  **  In  priori  tomo  sunt  Liber- 
tates  ist»;  in  posteriori  Probationes  earundem  per  certa  et  antiquissima 
regni  illius  munimenta.  Opw  in  regno  ilh  revocatum  scio,  et  per  quosdam  ibi 
episcopos  in  gratiam  Romanas  sedis  condemnatum,  connivente  interim,  aut  non 
pubhcd  renuente,  Cardinali  Riorlejo :  sed  eo  magis  curiosiusque  servandum  in 
Bibliothecis  Reformatarum  Ecclesiarum :  et  haec  causa  est,  cur  \mk  cum  MSS. 
hunc  librum  (duobus  tomis)  misi,  nescio  an  imquam  iterum  typis  man- 
dandum.**^  For  some  of  the  Latin  MSS*  the  archbishop  acknowledges  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 

In  this  year.  Laud  had  received  from  Hugh  Menard,  a  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur,  his  Annotations  upon  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  St 
Barnabas,  which  he  intended  to  publish,  with  a  dedication  to  the  archbishop ; 
which,  however,  appeared  not  till  after  the  death  of  both."  The  original 
answer  to  this  address  from  the  archbishop  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Sion 
College,  and  a  copy  of  it  exists  among  the  manuscripts  in  Lambeth  palace, 
made  by  the  hand  of  Archbishop  Sancroft.**  His  observations  in  it  are  friendly 
and  forcible.  *'  Gratse  frierunt  mihi  valdd  liters  tuae,"  he  says, ''  quas  una 
cum  EpistoU  (ut  dicitur)  Bamabse,  et  lucubrationibus  tuis  annexis,  accepi. 
Benevolentia  vestra  erga  me,  nescio  unde  orta,  pergrata  est.  Is  tamen  non 
sum  qui  illud  ausim  in  me  suscipere,  quod  et  in  Uteris  privatis  et  praecipue  in 
epistol&  dedicatorift  ascribis,  et  calamo  (ut  mihi  videtur)  uberiori  quam  par 


elegant  pile  at  the  west  end  of  the  Divinity  School  and  Public  Library ;  the  lower  part  whereof 
was  fitted  for  the  conyocations,  &c.  The  upper  part  he  trimmed  with  all  the  curiosities  of  art 
and  cost,  to  serve  as  a  repository  for  learned  writings,  SfC,**  p.  379. 

«♦  Hist  of  his  Chanc.  p.  178. 

M  "  Anno  1645»  opus  (edit.  Bamab.  Epist.)  ab  Hugone  Menardo,  monacho  congregationis 
S.  Mauri,  annotationibus  eruditis  illustratum,  cur&  confratris  Lucee  Dacherii,  Menardo  morte 
prarepto,  in  lucem  Parisiis  prodiit."     Bamab.  Epist.  ed.  Oxon.  1686.  Preef.  p.  2. 

^  No.  577,  p.  41.  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hib.  torn.  ii.  p.  107,  the  arch- 
bishop's letter  is  described  as  if  addressed  to  G.  Vossius ;  and  I  have  heard  it  mentioned  as  if 
addressed  also  to  Archbishop  Usher,  because  they  were  both  concerned  in  an  edition  of  this 
Epistle ;  but,  as  Sancroft  states  it,  the  letter  is  certainly  to  Menard. 

VOL.  II.   PART  II.  P  P 
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est. — ^Ad  aimotationes  vestras  quod  attinet^  doctas  quidem  et  eruditas^  quia 
vis  (sic  enim  scribis)  ut  aliquid  meorum  admisceam^  loquar  e&dem  libertate 
quam  ipse  tibi  vmdicas.  Qusedam  explicanda,  qusedam  corrigenda  sunt,  sive 
critica  spectes,  sive  theologica.  Quin  et  properante  calamo  aliquid  excidit, 
quod  hie  apud  nos  viri  doctiores  non  nimis  approbant,  ne  quid  gravius  dicam. — 
Aha  forte  sunt  limatitls  adhuc  perpendenda.  Sed  et  alia  etiam  me  ab  altiori 
de  h&c  re  consideratione,  et  a  libris  ipsis  et  eorum  usu,  penitus  avocarunt 
Haec  tamen  summatim,  negotiis  licet  pene  obrutus,  scribere  in  animum 
induxi,  ne  benevolentia  vestra  in  ingratum  tibi  videatur  incidisse.  Breviter 
itaque  hsec  velim,  ut  aut  ipse  a^curatiori  filo  rem  omnem  perpenderes,  et  in 
hunc  finem,  si  placet,  chartulas  tuas  remittam  per  manus  honoratissimi  viri 
Dili  Scudamore,  nuperrimd  ad  Regem  Christianissimum  legati,  qui  eas  mihi 
tradidit :  aut,  si  visum  fuerit,  chirographum  a  te  expectabo,  quo  opus  hoc 
mihi  vel  capellanis  meis  summittas,  ut  quasdam  vel  refigantur,  vel  addantur, 
priusquam  in  lucem  prodeat/'  It  is  probable  that  Menard  profited  by  the 
criticism  of  the  archbishop. 

The  days  unpropitious  to  sound  learning  were  now  at  hand.  Yet  the 
activity  of  Laud  in  behalf  of  it  was  unsubdued.  "  Non  datur  scribendi  otium/' 
he  feeUngly  says,  in  a  letter  to  the  University,  with  more  manuscripts,  dated 
Nov.  6,  1640,  '^  hoc  tamen  quale  quale  est  arripio  lubens,  ut.  pauca  ad  vos 
transmittam.  Tempora  adsunt  plusquam  difficiUima,  &c.  Dum  sic  fluctuant 
omnia,  statui  apud  me  in  tuto  (id  est,  apud  vos  spero)  manuscripta  qus^am 
temporum  priorum  monumenta  deponere.  Pauca  sunt,  sed  prioribus  simiUa, 
si  non  asqualia:  et  talia,  qtue,  nan  obstantibus  temporum  difficuttatibus,  in 
usum  vestrum  parare  non  destiti.  Sunt  vero  inter  hsec  Hebraica  sex ;  Grceca 
undecim;  Arahica  triginta  quatuor ;  Latina  viginti  et  unum;  Italica  dtio; 
Anglicana  totidem;  Persica  quinqne,  quorum  unum,  folio  digestum  ampUori, 
historiam  continet  ab  orbe  condito  ad  Jinem  imperii  Sarracenid,  et  est  procuU 
dubia  magni  valoris.**^ 

We  now  approach  the  close  of  all  his  labours.  Confined  in  the  Tower, 
he  made  on  the  22d  of  June,  1641,  a  resignation  of  his  authority  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford,  which  he  sent  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Convocation,  on  the  26th ;  together  with  a  letter,*  of  which  a 


^  Hist,  of  his  Chanc.  p.  213.  ^  Wood,  Fasti  Oxon.  ann.  1641. 
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copy  has  been  given  in  an  interesting  publication.^  In  it  he  says :  '*  This 
unfortunateness  of  my  great  afl9iction  doth  not  trouble  me  for  any  one  thing 
more^  than  that  I  can  be  no  further  useful  or  beneficial  to  that  place  which  I  so 
much  love  and  honour/* 

The  archbishop  was  also  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dublin ;  and  to 
his  zeal  that  University  was  indebted  for  a  new  charter  and  new  statutes. 
These^  too^  were  accompanied  with  a  letter  from  the  King  in  commendation 
of  learnings  and  with  reference  to  a  former  flourishing  state  of  it  in  Ireland ; 
a  composition  in  the  spirit^  and  doubtless  from  the  pen^  of  Laud.^  And  to 
him  the  church  of  Ireland  owes  not  only  the  gift  of  all  the  impropriations 
then  remaining  in  the  crown^  but  the  introduction  into  it^  either  directly  or 
eventually,  of  men  who  were  the  glory  of  their  times.^^  By  his  means  it  was 
honoured  with  the  learned  primate.  Archbishop  Bramhall ;  for  '^  he  moved 
his  majesty  earnestly "  in  the  first  instance,  and  with  success,  '^  for  Dr.  Bram- 
hall to  succeed  the  Bishop  of  Derry."^  He  was  also  instrumental  in  placing 
Bedell,  a  man  of  eminent  learning  too,  as  well  as  piety,  among  the  Irish  pre- 
lates; although  Biimet,  the  biographer  of  Bedell,  has  overpassed  the  fact. 
'*  I  was,  under  God,*"  Laud  honestly  observed  to  Bedell,  ''  the  man  that  put 
your  name  to  his  majesty  for  preferment.**'  And  he  "  whose  accomplish- 
ments through  various  kinds  of  literature  it  would  be  too  great  a  task  to 
pursue;"  he  who  has  been  described  as  having  ''  devotion  enough  for  a 
cloister,  learning  enough  for  an  university,  and  wit  enough  for  a  college  of 
virtuosi  f^  he,  the  eloquent  Jeremy  Taylor,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor, 
received  from  the  discerning  Laud  his  first  encouragement  to  study,  was 
preferred  by  his  recommendation  to  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls'  College,  and 
was  appointed  his  chaplain.  And  when  we  turn  our  view  to  the  exercise  of 
the  archbishop's  patronage  in  his  own  country,  if  it  relates  to  the  prelacy. 


^  The  Student,  or  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Miscellany,  1751,  vol.  ii.  pp.  145  et  seq.  Both 
the  Wartons  are  said  to  have  been  contributors  to  this  collection.  I  should  observe,  that  Heylin 
cites  p€nrt  of  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  on  the  present  business,  dated  June  28.  The  same 
transcript  is  in  the  Hist,  of  Laud's  Chanc.  p.  ult.    But  Wood  i^ees  with  the  letter  now  cited. 

^  Charter  and  Statutes  of  Dublin,  ed.  1753,  p.  24.  ^^  His  Diary,  p.  68. 

*  Strafforde's  Letters,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  255.  ^  Ibid.  p.  126. 

^  In  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral  in  the  cathedral  of  Dromore,  (for  he  had  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  see  of  Dromore,  together  with  that  of  Down  and  Connor),  by  Dr.  Rust,  which 
was  published  in  1668. 
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we  behold  the  mild  and  munificent  Jiixon^  the  humble  and  judicious 
Sanderson^  through  his  means  adorning  it.  If  to  political  eminency  we 
look^  his  kindness^  we  shall  find,  brought  into  notice  the  talents  and  attain- 
ments of  Selden  and  of  Whitlock.  The  study  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the 
illustration  of  sound  theology,  flourished  under  his  support  in  the  labours  of 
Heylin,  and  Twyne,^  and  Pocock ;  of  Chillingworth  and  Hales ;  and  of  the 
celebrated  foreigners,  the  elder  Vossius  and  the  younger  Casaubon.^  To 
these  illustrious  examples  might  be  added  the  names  of  many,  less  known  to 
fame,  both  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  whose  literary  diligence  he  was 
eager  to  notice,  and  happy  to  reward.  '^  Quis  enim  Uteratus^  as  already  has 
been  said,  ''  quern  non  promovit  f  And  with  such  the  biography  of  the 
seventeenth  century  abounds.^ 

His  own  learning  was  certainly  extensive ;  and,  as  a  theological  contro- 
versialist, his  book  against  the  Jesuit  Fisher  bespeaks  him  matchless.  His 
other  publications  are  speeches,  sermons,  and  prayers.  Many  of  his  letters 
are  among  those  which  are  entitled  G.  J.  Vossii  et  clarorum  Virarum  ad  eum 
Eptstolce;  in  the  Cabala;  in  the  Prcestantium  Virorum Epistoke ;  and  in  other 
books.  His  Diary,  his  History  of  his  Troubles  and  Trial,  his  Accounts  of 
his  Province,  and  a  tract  or  two,  had  been  published  by  the  learned  Henry 
Wharton  before  the  following  wish  had  been  recorded : — "  Optandum  tamen, 
ut  scripta  plurima  ipdus  antistitis,  quss  scrinia  privata  adhuc  occultant,  tarn 
politica  quam  theologica,  hisce  donis  demum  adderentur.'^  Afterwards  a 
volume,  indeed,  was  published,  entitled  his  Remains;  but  it  contained  only 
his  Answer  to  the  Speech  of  Lord  Say  against  the  Bishops ;  his  Speech  at 
the  Censure  of  Bastwick,  Prynne,  and  Burton ;  and  his  Account  of  Transac- 
tions relating  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  while .  he  was  its  chancellor.  I 
have  foxmd  him  in  print  as  a  poet ;  in  company  too  with  Richard  Hooker, 
Robert  Burton,  and  John  Hampden,  presenting  upon  the  occasion  their 


^  Brian  Twyne  was  the  first  Custos  Archivorum  at  Oxford,  the  office  being  founded  in 
1634,  by  the  chancellor  (Laud)  and  scholars  of  the  University,  after  the  statutes  were  completed. 
Wood,  Ath.  Ox.  iL  p.  29. 

^  Both  prebendaries  of  Canterbury,  through  the  interest  of  Laud. 

^  See  Wood's  Athense  Oxon.  passim  ;  Ward's  Oresham's  Professors ;  Twells's  Life  of 
Pocock ;  Vossii  Epist.  &c. 

»  Catalog.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Hib.  p.  76. 
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metrical  offerings.^  Indeed^  in  the  Parallel  between  WoUey  and  himself, 
which  was  published  in  1641,  with  a  view  to  injure  him,  poetry^forms  a  part 
of  his  literary  character.  '^  In  their  particular  colleges/  the  author  of  the 
Parallel  observes,  '^  they  were  alike  proficients ;  both  as  active  of  body  as 
braine ;  serious  at  their  private  studies,  and  equally  frequent  in  the  schooles ; 
eloquent  orators,  either  to  write,  speake,  or  dictate ;  daintie  disputants ;  well 
verst  in  philosophy,  both  morall,  physicall,  and  metaphysicall,  as  also  in  the 
mathematicks ;  and  neither  of  them  strangers  to  the  Muses!"  Jealous,  as  it 
were,  of  any  opposition  to  the  progress  of  learning,  the  archbishop,  I  may 
add,  after  reporting  to  the  King  his  punishment  of  a  schoolmaster  for  refusing 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  facetiously  adds,  '^  Besides,  this  precise  man  will  read 
nothing  but  divinity  to  his  scholars ;  no,  not  so  much  as  the  grammar  rules, 
unless  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Pol,  JEdepol,  may  be  blotted  out!"^^ 

It  might  be  expected,  that  in  Lambeth  Palace  numerous  proofs  of  his 
literary  munificence  exist.  But  when  the  palace  was  subjected  to  military 
devastation,  his  entire  private  library  of  books  and  manuscripts  was  plun- 
dered, which  is  said  to  have  happened  in  1644.  From  these  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  a  selection,  if  the  fury  of  civil  war  had  not  thus  prevented 
it,  for  the  archiepiscopal  library.  There  are,  however,  among  the  manu- 
scripts in  this  noble  repository,  three  which  bear  his  name ;  the  first,  a 
beautiful  copy  of  Gervasius,  Monachus  Dorobemensis,  de  Archiepiscopis 
Cantuar.  cum  continuatione  Steph.  Birchingtoni  ;^^  the  second,  A  Collection  of 
Records  respecting  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  Clergy,  transcribed  and 
decorated  with  much  elegance  at  his  expense  ;'^^  the  third,  a  volume  containing 
Papers  and  Letters  illustrating  political  and  ecclesiastical  history,  many  of  which 
are  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  most  of  them  indorsed  by  himP  There 
are,  besides,  in  this  important  volume^^  many  papers  relating  to  ChiUingworth, 
and  letters  by  Chillingworth  himself,  which  (whatever  hitherto  has  been 
copied  or  said  of  them)  are  worthy  of  the  nicest  examination. 

But  if  we  look  for  variety  of  information,  whether  in  regard  to  characters, 
or  events,  or  manners,  of  former  days  in  our  own  country,  we  must  turn  to 


^H^  In  the  Epithalamia,  sive  Lusut  Palatini,  &c.    Oxon.  1613. 

70  Accounts  of  his  Province,  &c.  1637,  p.  546. 

Ti  No.  303.    Codex,  sec.  xv.  "  No.  323.  ts  No.  943, 

7*  From  p.  857  to  935,  b. 
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the  manuscripts  with  which  the  archbishop  has  enriched  the  Bodleian 
Library.  And  he  who  will  carefully  examine  the  list  of  those  which  Laud 
himself  gave^  and  which  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  through  his  means  presented^ 
may  find^  in  the  productions  it  records  of  our  elder  poets  and  historians^ 
abundant  invitations  to  the  diligence  and  the  gratification  of  minute  inquiry. 
The  lovers  of  literature,  then,  when  they  call  to  mind  the  services  of  the 
archbishop,  which  we  have  considered,  will  ever  gratefully  and  with  one 
accord  acknowledge,  that 

'^  in  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely.'' 


J 
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XL    On  the  Vitr^d  Forts  of  Scotland.    By  the  Rev.  John  Jamieson, 

D.D.,  R.A.  R.S.L. 

Read  Feb.  21  and  March  7,  1827. 

Scotland  exhibits  a  species  of  ancient  fortification^  of  which^  as  far  as  I 
can  discover,  there  are  no  vestiges  either  in  England  or  in  Ireland ;  or^  indeed, 
in  any  other  country.  These  erections  have,  in  our  own  time,  been  denomi- 
nated Vitrified  Forts ;  but  the  era  of  their  formation  so  far  transcends  that  of 
aU  genuine  history,  that  it  seems  nearly  to  set  fable  itself  at  defiance.  In 
regard  to  them,  vulgar  tradition  has,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  betaken 
itself  to  its  last  resource  —  they  were  the  habitations  of  giants,  when  giants 
were  in  the  land.^ 

Since  the  attention  of  the  public  has  been  called  to  these  forts,  which  was 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  various  theories  have  been  formed  concerning  their 
origin ;  and  some  of  these  have  been  supported  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  ingenuity,  and,  even  where  there  was  a  great  deficiency  of  evidence,  with 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  pertinacity.  In  some  instances,  at  least,  they 
have  undoubtedly  been  adopted  rather  hastily,  on  a  passing  survey,  without 
sufficient  opportunities  of  investigating  facts,  or  the  means  necessary  for 
doing  so,  and  without  a  proper  comparison  of  one  fort  with  another.  It  may 
also  be  suspected,  that,  as  too  frequently  happens  even  with  scientific  men,  a 
particular  theory  has  been  formed  in  the  mind,  and  obtained  a  firm  footing 
there,  before  there  has  been  any  actual  inspection  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
all  the  facts  afterwards  discovered  have  been  brought  to  the  test  of  the 
jhvourite  theory,  instead  of  the  theory  itself  being  rigidly  and  impartially 
tried  by  the  facts. 

Four  different  hypotheses  have  been  thrown  out  on  this  subject.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  these  forts  have  been  formed  by  pouring  some  kind  of 
liquid  mortar  between  two  walls  of  loose  stones  ;   or,  that  they  are  the 

1  Williams's  Account  of  some  remarkable  Ancient  Ruins  in  the  Highlands,  &c.  p.  18. 
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remains  of  volcanoes ; — that  the  vitrification  has  been  the  effect  of  accidental 
fire ;  or,  that  they  have  been  intentionally  vitrified. 

The  first  of  these  theories  will  require  little  discussion.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  for  September  1787,  in  a  letter,  as  is 
believed,  from  the  late  George  Dempster,  Esq.  of  Dunnichen,  M.P.,  who  was 
not  more  distinguished  by  his  patriotic  spirit,  than  by  his  love  of  literature, 
and  by  his  amiable  qualities  as  a  man.  In  this  letter  he  gives  an  extract 
from  a  manuscript  containing  the  '^  Genealogical  History  of  the  Earledom  of 
Sutherland,  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstoun,  Baronet,**  written  before 
the  year  1630.  This  work  has  been  since  published  at  Edinburgh,  1813, 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford.  The 
following  passages  refer  to  the  subject  under  consideration  : — 

**  Doun-Creigh  wes  built  with  a  strange  kjmd  of  mortor,  by  one  Paull 
Machtyre.  This  I  doe  take  to  be  a  kind  of  vre  ;*  howsoever,  this  is  most 
certaine,  that  ther  hath  not  been  seen  ane  harder  k3nid  of  morter." — P.  8. 

**  Paul  Mactire  wes  a  man  of  great  power  and  possessions.  In  his  tynie 
he  possessed  the*  lands  of  Creich,  in  Sutherland,  and  built  a  house  ther 
(called  Doun-Creich)  with  such  a  k3nid  of  hard  morter,  that  at  this  day  it 
cannot  be  knowne  whereof  it  wes  maid.  As  he  wes  building  this  hous  and 
fortresse,  he  had  intelligence  that  his  onlie  sone  wes  slain  in  Cattejmes,  in 
company  with  one  Murthow  Raewick,  ane  outlaw  and  valiant  captane  in 
these  days ;  which  maid  him  decist  from  further  building,  when  he  had 
almost  finished  the  same.  Ther  are  many  things  fabulouslie  reported  of  this 
Paul  Macktire  among  the  wulgure  people,  which  I  do  omitt  to  relate.** — P.  37. 

Sir  Robert  Gordon  assigns  this  Mactyre  to  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  Statistical  Account,  it  is  said  that  he  began  this  work  in  the  twelfth.^ 
But  as  Sir  Robert  acknowledges  that  ''ther  are  many  ^m^  fabulouslie 
reported  of  this  Paul,"  there  is  every  reason  to  view  this  as  one  of  them — ^that 
he  built  Doun-Criegh.  Being  uncovered,  like  other  erections  of  the  same 
class,  ''  the  vulgar  people"  had  found  it  necessary  to  discover  a  reason  for  its 
being  left  in  this  unfinished  state.  They  have  therefore  connected  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  work  with  the  information  he  had  received  of  the 
slaughter  of  his  only  son ;   a  circumstance  which  would  rather  have  insti- 

«  i.  c.  ore.  *  Stat.  Ace.  of  Criech,  viii.  373. 
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gated  him  to  greater  diligence^  from  the  probability  of  his  beings  on  this 
accomit^  more  exposed  to  personal  danger.  Had  this  mode  of  fortification 
been  continued  to  so  late  an  age^  as  the  specimens  of  it  would  have  been  more 
numerous^  the  historical  evidence  respecting  it  would  not  have  been  confined 
to  the  sohtary  testimony  of  a  fsunily  record.  But  ''  the  vulgar^  have  done  in 
this  instance  as  in  many  others.  The  memory  of  Mactyre^  floating  on  the 
current  of  local  tradition^  as  having  been  '^  a  man  of  great  power  and  posses- 
sions,^ who,  perhaps,  on  some  occasion,  had  found  it  necessary  to  entrench 
himself  in  this  fortress,  which,  from  its  jutting  out  into  the  Frith  of  Tain, 
promised  greater  security  to  a  small  body  than  any  inland  one,  they  had,  in 
subsequent  ages,  ascribed  the  erection  of  it  to  one  whose  celebrity  was  so 
well  known  in  that  district ;  in  the  very  same  manner  in  which  many  places 
of  strength,  especiaUy  in  the  west  and  south  of  Scotland,  have,  without  any 
hesitation,  been  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  the  celebrated  Wallace,  the  intrepid 
assertor  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

No  stress  whatever  can  be  laid  on  the  account  here  given  of  the  mode  of 
construction.  Although  this  has  a  claim  to  be  viewed  as  the  earliest  theory 
broached  on  the  subject,  it  is  merely  that  of  a  writer  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  vague  conjecture;  for,  in  one 
place  he  views  the  cohesive  matter  as  metallic,  and  in  another  as  a  ^^  kynd 
of  hard  morter;"*  fairly  acknowledging  that  ^'  at  this  day  it  cannot  be  known 
whereof  it  was  maid." 

The  next  theory,  in  point  of  time,  is,  that  these  forts  must  have  had  a 
vakanic  origin.  This  idea,  it  would  appear,  was  first  thrown  out  by  that 
amusing  and  ingenious  traveller  Pennant.  Speaking  of  the  more  modem 
structure  called  the  castle  of  Finhaven,  he  says :  "  Above  the  castle  is  the 
hill  called  the  Castle  Hill  of  Finehaven  (r.  Finhaven),  a  great  eminence  or 
ridge,  with  a  vast  and  long  hollow  in  the  top.  Along  tiie  edges  are  vast 
masses  of  stone,  strongly  cemented  by  a  semi-vitrified  substance,  or  lava. 
These  masses  seem  of  a  ton  weight ;  they  were  procured  out  of  the  hill,  and 
placed  as  a  defence  to  the  place,  it  having  been  a  British  post.  The  form  of 
the  hill  (which  ends  abrupt [ly]  at  one  end,  at  the  other  is  joined  by  an 
isthmus  to  the  neighbouring  land),  together  with  the  cavity  in  the  middle, 
renders  it  extremely  fit  for  the  purpose.  This  isthmus  is  secured  by  a  deep 
ditch,  cut  transversely. 
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^^  This  hill  is  certainly  the  effect  of  a  volcano  ;  at  the  one  end  of  the 
hollow  are  two  holes  of  a  fiinnel-shape^  the  craters  of  the  place  through 
which  the  matter  had  been  ejected.  One  is  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
above  thirty  deep,  and  had  been  much  deeper,  but  was  from  time  to  time 
made  more  shallow  by  the  flinging  in  of  stones,  as  cattle  were  sometimes 
lost  in  it. 

*'  On  both  sides  of  the  hill  are  found  in  digging  great  quantities  of  burnt 
earth,  that  serves  all  the  purposes  of  tarras,  or  ^e  £5imous  pulvis  puteolanus 
or  puzzolana,  so  frequent  in  countries  that  abound  with  volcanoes,  and  so 
useful  for  all  works  that  are  to  be  under  water.'** 

In  the  short  statistical  accoimt  given  of  this  hill  it  is  said :  ^'  At  the  foot 
of  it,  immediately  south  of  the  castle,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  crater  of  a 
volcano,  and  all  around  something  that  resembles  lava."*^ 

Mr.  Pennant  has  assumed  that  the  two  circular  openings  must  have  been 
craters.  But  it  will  appear  to  be  ftdly  as  reaisonable  to  suppose  that  they 
had  been  wells,  when  it  is  considered,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  hill,  the  summit 
of  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  of  a  fortification,  where  there  is  not  at 
least  one  such  crater ;  although,  as  at  Catterthun,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned, 
not  a  single  stone  should  bear  a  vestige  of  ignition  —  although  there  should 
not  be  another  circumstance  that  could  suggest  to  the  most  fervid  imagination 
the  idea  of  a  volcano.  Mr.  Pennant  would  doubtless  have  formed  the  same 
conclusion  with  respect  to  Knockfarril  in  Ross-shire.  But  Mr.  Williams, 
mineral  engineer,  having  made  a  section  quite  through  the  ruins  of  this  fort, 
'*  found  two  hollow  places"  within  the  area,  "  upon  examination,  to  have 
been  wells."^  Mr.  Pennant  has  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  craters  was  from 
time  to  time  "  made  more  shallow,  by  the  flinging  in  of  stones,  as  cattle  were 
sometimes  lost  in  it."  But  here  we  have  only  part  of  the  truth.  When  the 
whole  is  known,  it  must  set  this  question  at  rest.  The  largest  aperture,  I  am 
certainly  informed,  was  actually,  within  the  memory  of  man,  a  well  con- 
taining water.  When  I  first  inspected  this  fort,  the  person  was  ahve  who 
had  filled  up  the  hollow  with  stones,  '^  because  his  sheep  were  sometimes 
drowned  in  it." 

That  springs,  nay  rivers,  burst  forth  from  volcanic  mountains,  cannot  be 


*  Tour  in  Scotland,  A.  1772,  vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  166.  *  Stat.  Ace.  vol.  i.  p.  466. 

6  Account,  pp.  7,  8. 
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denied,  as  Mount  Etna  affords  unquestionable  proo&  of  this.  It  seems 
probable  that  water^  as  well  as  combustible  matter,  is  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  subterraneous  fire  J  But  in  mountains  of  this  description  there 
are  generally  so  many  fissures,  that  the  water  seeks  a  way  for  itself;  and  it 
may  perhaps  be  doubted,  if  any  volcanic  mountain  has  been  discovered 
which  contains  a  pit-well. 

Had  this  been  a  volcano,  as  the  vitrified  substance  surrounds  the  very 
margin  of  the  precipice,  it  is  inconceivable  that  part  of  the  lava  should  not 
have  flowed  downwards,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been  found  forming  a 
crust  on  the  sides,  or  bedded  at  the  bottom,  of  the  hill.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing the  industry  of  the  tenant  in  searching  for  vitrified  matter  in  the  places 
most  adjacent  to  his  farmstead,  for  the  purpose  of  building  dry-stone  walls,  no 
marks  of  vitrification  have  appeared,  except  in  a  few  detached  pieces  that 
have  evidently  fSEdlen,  or  been  rolled  down  from  the  summit. 

In  regard  to  the  ''  great  quantities  of  burnt  earth,"  asserted  by  Pennant 
to  be  found  ^*  on  both  sides  of  the  hill,"  I  can  say  nothing,  having  never 
heard  of  this  discovery  by  any  other  channel  of  intelligence. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  as  the  natural  stone  of  the  hill  is  of  the  plum- 
pudding  kind,  it  afibrds  a  strong  presumption  that  there  has  formerly  been  a 
volcano  here,  because  this  species  of  stone  exhibits  undeniable  evidence  that 
its  materials  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  fiision.  That  part  of  these  have 
been  once  in  a  liquid  state,  cannot  well  be  denied.  But  must  it  thence  be 
inferred  that  this  part  has  been  fiised  by  fire  ?  It  seems  every  way  as  con- 
sistent with  reason  and  with  &ct,  to  suppose  that  this  mass,  in  which  stones 
of  different  qualities  are  bedded,  has  received  its  cohesion  from  the  operation 
of  water  and  fixed  air,  or  by  some  other  operation  of  natiu'e.  That  stones 
are  constantly  in  the  progress  of  formation  in  this  way,  we  have  undoubted 
proof  from  caves  and  grottoes,  and  from  the  effects  of  petrifying  springs.  On 
the  searshore  we  observe  concrete  masses  of  pebbles,  shells,  and  sand,  bearing 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  plum-pudding  stone ;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  these  have  been  cemented  by  the  operation  of  fire.  The  very  appear- 
ance of  the  stone  in  question  precludes  this  notion ;  for,  as  subterraneous  fire 
is  so  intense  as  to  fuse  the  materials  of  the  hardest  rocks,  as  it  is  supposed 
that  the  more  friable  parts  of  the  plum-pudding  stone  have  thus  been  fused, 

7  Vid.  Bishop  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  vol.  i.  Ess.  5. 
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it  is  not  easily  conceivable  that  such  small  stones  as  are  found  in  it,  often 
not  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  should  have  resisted  its  operation. 

At  any  rate,  the  argument  that  this  must  have  been  a  volcano,  from  the 
nature  of  the  stone  of  which  this,  and  the  hills  adjoining,  are  composed,  is 
fallacious;  for  it  may  be  turned  either  way.  It  may  be  urged  with  equal 
force  in  support  of  the  opposite  system.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  how 
such  a  mass  could  be  fused,  by  the  application  of  external  fire,  has  inclined 
some  to  the  volcanic  system,  as  affording  an  easier  mode  of  solution.  But  it 
seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  adverted  to,  that,  as  this  species  of  stone 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  vitrified  mass,  its  firiable  nature  sufficiently 
accounts  for  its  being  more  easily  fused;  while  many  of  those  stones,  that 
are  more  soHd,  are  bedded  in  this,  without  the  appearance  of  having  suffered 
much  alteration  firom  the  action  of  fire. 

The  great  resemblance  of  the  vitrified  substance  to  lava  has  also  been 
urged  as  a  proof  that  it  had  a  volcanic  origin.  The  resemblance,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  is  in  some  respects  very  striking.  I  have,  however,  compared 
specimens  of  lava  firom  Hecla  with  pieces  of  vitrified  matter  firom  Finhaven, 
and  some  other  forts,  and  remarked  one  considerable  difference.  The 
various  parts  of  each  mass  of  genuine  lava  exhibit  such  uniformity  of  appear- 
ance as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  have  been  all  equally  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  This  is  by  no  means  the  case  as  to  the  vitrified  matter  of  which 
these  forts  are  composed.  The  only  exception  is  in  regard  to  one  in  the 
parish  of  Kingarth,  Isle  of  Bute,  denominated  Dun-gall,  or  *'  the  fortified  hill 
of  the  strangers,"  which  I  examined  an.  1797.  Here,  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, the  vitrification  seemed  pretty  uniform.  But  one  piece  of  the  substance 
found  on  the  hill  of  Finhaven,  of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  presents  as 
many  different  appearances. 

But,  although  it  should  be  ascertained  that  there^  is  a  perfect  similarity 
between  the  vitrified  matter  of  some  forts  and  some  kinds  of  lava,  it  will  not 
follow  that  these  have  been  volcanic ;  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  materials 
of  the  same  kind  will  not  assume  the  same  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the 
external  application  of  fire  to  a  great  degree,  that  they  would  have  assumed 
had  the  fire  been  subterraneous.  It  is  presumed,  that  the  sconce  of  any 
stones,  which  have  been  completely  in  a  state  of  fusion,  will  present  the 
same  appearance  with  some  kinds  of  lava. 

I  have,  perhaps,  said  more  on  this  theory  than  it  merits.     But  at  first  it 
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had  many  adherents ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  partly  owing  to  a  singular 
coincidence.  These  forts  were  brought  into  notice  only  a  few  years  before 
the  publication  of  Dr.  Hutton's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  shew  that  fire  is  the  chief  agent  in  the  formation  of  mountains ;  and 
indeed  the  great  principle  of  operation  in  the  material  world.  This  system 
having  been  hailed  by  many  learned  men  as  a  most  important  discovery  in 
physics,  it  was  natural  enough  for  its  votaries  to  lay  hold  on  the  external 
appearances  with  which  their  own  country  supphed  them,  as  at  least  col- 
lateral proo&  of  the  truth  of  a  dogma  espoused  with  so  much  ardour ;  espe- 
cially as  the  idea  of  volcanic  operation  seemed  the  easiest  mode  of  solving  the 
problem  m  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  extraordinary  concretions.  When  it 
was  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  that  this  present  earth,  with  all  its 
loftiest  mountains,  once  had  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  had 
thence  been  gradually  elevated  into  its  more  honourable  station,  could  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  one  puny  hill  had  received  its  superficial 
form  fi-om  the  same  universal  cause  ? 

The  next  theory  which  demands  our  attention  is,  that  the  vitrified  appear- 
ance of  these  forts  has  been  produced  by  accidental  Jire.  Those,  however, 
who  have  embraced  this  opinion  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  most  probable  cause 
of  its  operation. 

As  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  on  pretty  good  grounds,  that  in  a  very  early 
period,  in  different  districts,  there  was  a  regular  chain  of  British  forts  on 
elevated  situations,  and  often  in  sight  of  the  sea,  which  not  only  offered  a 
place  of  refiige  to  those  in  the  vicinity,  but  afforded  them  the  means  of  com- 
municating, in  the  most  expeditious  mode,  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  tribe,  or  invasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  by  kindling  fire-beacons ;  it 
has  been  supposed,  that  all  the  vitrificationij  apparent  in  these  forts  had  been 
the  effect  of  these  occasional  fires.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  so 
improbable  a  conjecture,  that  it  has  seemed  difficult  to  imagine  how  acute 
and  intelligent  men  should  for  a  moment  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  minds. 
Such  fires  must  have  been  undoubtedly  kindled  in  the  most  elevated  spot 
within  the  enclosure ;  or,  let  it  be  supposed  in  more  spots  than  one,  if  it  can 
be  admitted  that  such  a  slight  variation  of  place  within  the  same  fort  would 
be  of  any  use  as  a  particular  signal  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles..  It 
may,  perhaps,  on  this  supposition  be  admitted,  that  in  a  succession  of  ages 
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the  stones  on  which  such  heacons  had  blazed  might  be  in  some  degree  vitri- 
fied. Is  it  at  all  probable^  however^  that^  from  a  mere  occasional  ignition, 
the  vitrification  would  be  so  complete,  or  extend  so  far  below  the  surface,  as 
it  must  have  done  in  the  places  referred  to  ?  It  must  be  supposed,  indeed, 
in  order  to  find  a  correspondence  with  undeniable  facts,  that  the  place  of  the 
beacon,  after  vitrification  had  been  effected  in  one  spot,  had  been  regularly 
changed,  till  the  whole  surrounding  wall  or  waUs  had,  in  a  similar  degree, 
felt  the  force  of  the  flame,  so  as  to  be  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  vitrified. 

The  British  forts,  usually  denominated  the  White  and  the  Black  Catter- 
thun,  sometimes  *^  the  east  and  west  Cater,''®  were  doubtless  equally  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  These  are  situated  on 
the  North  Esk,  on  a  hill  projecting  from  the  Grampian  ridge  towards  the 
plain,  and  marking  out,  as  it  were,  a  proper  site  for  an  advanced  post.  They 
are  distant  about  eight  miles  north-east  fi-om  Finhaven,  to  be  afterwards 
described ;  and  may  be  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  forts.  The 
one  fort  has  been  denominated  the  White  Catterthun,  from  the  colour  of  the 
loose  stones  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  the  other  is  called  the  Black  Catter- 
thim  from  its  dark  appearance,  as  consisting  solely  of  turf.  One  of  these, 
the  White  fort,  most  probably  must  frequently  have  been  the  site  of  a  signal- 
beacon,  when  it  was  meant  to  give  an  alarm ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  the  stones  must  have  retained  the  marks  of  fire.  But,  on 
examining  the  place,  I  could  not  discern  the  slightest  vestige  of  vitrification. 

But  here  another  theory  has  been  adopted,  which  has  at  least  less  impro- 
bability. It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  walls  of  these  forts  have  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  fusion  by  the  external  application  of  fire  in  the  hostile 
attacks  of  enemies.  This  solution  of  the  difficulty  under  consideration  was, 
if  I  mistake  not,  first  proposed  by  a  gentleman  with  whose  fiiendship  I  was 
honoured,  the  late  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Esq.,  better  known  as  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  College  of  Justice  by  the  title  of  Lord  Woodhouselee, — a 
gentleman  not  more  distinguished  by  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  than  by 
his  classical  taste  and  acquirements  in  literature.  But  notwithstanding  the 
high  regard  I  must  ever  feel  for  the  memory  of  this  amiable  and  excellent 
person,  and  the  singular  modesty  with  which  he  states  his  sentiments,  it 
has  still  appeared  to  me,  that  in  his  dissertation  on  this  subject,  although 

8  Stat.  Ace.  of  Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  214. 
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undoubtedly  one  of  the  be$t  that  have  appeared^  he^  like  many  learned  and 
ingenious  writers,  in  attempting  to  avoid  one  difficulty  has  fallen  into 
another,  which  does  not  at  all  seem  less  insuperable. 

"  I  am  disposed,"  he  says,  "  to  think  that  the  appearances  of  vitrification 
on  some  of  these  lulls  are  the  accidental  effects  of  fire  upon  a  structure 
composed  of  combustible  and  fusible  materials,  and  by  no  means  the  conse- 
quence of  an  operation  intended  to  produce  that  effect  The  most  formidable 
engine  of  attack  against  a  structure  of  this  kind  would  be  fire ;  and  this,  no 
doubt,  would  be  always  attempted,  and  often  successfiilly  employed,  by  a 
besieging  enemy.*^ 

He  had  previously  remarked,  in  regard  to  three  of  the  fortifications  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  that  they  are  "  crowned  with  dry-stone  struc- 
tures, without  any  appearance  of  the  effects  of  fire ;"  adding,  *'  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that,  upon  an  accurate  survey  of  these  extraordinary  works,  the 
number  of  those  that  shew  marks  of  vitrification  will  be  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  those  that  have  not  been  at  all  affected  by  fire.  I  am  led 
from  this  circumstance  to  form  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Williams, 
and  of  such  as  believe  those  structures  to  be  the  proofs  of  an  ancient  mode 
of  building,  in  which  fire  was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  cementing,  before 
our  ancestors  knew  the  use  of  lime."*** 

It  seems  most  probable  that  his  lordship  is  right  in  the  opinion  which  he 
forms  as  to  the  dry-stone  forts  exceeding  in  number  those  that  have  been 
vitrified;  and  he  acknowledges  that  this  is  the  circumstance  which  chiefly 
induced  him  to  prefer  the  theory  of  accidental  ignition.  The  number  of  the 
latter,  however,  is,  I  suspect,  greater  than  what  is  generally  imagined.  I 
have  been  assured  by  intelligent  persons,  that  they  have  discovered  vestiges 
of  vitrification  in  hill  forts,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Tweeddale,  where 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  supposed  to  exist.  These  may,  in  various 
instances,  have  been  hitherto  overlooked,  in  consequence  of  the  cursory  view 
that  is  generally  taken  of  such  places,  or  of  the  walls  being  covered  with  soil 
that  has  never  been  broken  up. 

But  although  it  should  be  found,  from  accurate  examination  and  com- 


9  Vide  an  Account  of  some  Extraordinary  Structures  on  the  Tops  of  Hills  in  the  Highlands. 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edmburgh,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  pp.  18,  19. 
w  Ibid.  pp.  17,  18. 
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parison^  that  the  number  of  dry-stone  forts  were  greater  than  that  of  such 
as  have  been  vitrified^  I  do  not  see  that  this  smgle  cu'cumstance  could  at  all 
warrant  the  conclusion  deduced  from  it.  These  may  have  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent ages ;  or  the  trouble  of  vitrification  may  have  seemed  less  necessary 
in  one  place  than  in  another ;  or^  from  the  prodigious  accimxulation  of  stones, 
as  forming  a  base  so  broad  as  to  support  a  very  high  sloping  wall,  and 
perhaps  from  their  very  looseness,  as  affording  additional  means  of  defence 
against  their  enemies,  this  mode  of  erection  may,  in  some  instances,  have 
been  preferred.  Of  this  description  the  White  Catterthun  seems  to  have  been 
'^  made/*  as  Pennant  has  observed,  '^  of  a  stupendous  dike  of  loose  white 
stones,  whose  convexity  from  the  base  within  to  that  without  is  a  hundred 
and  twenty-two  feet,  the  oval  four  hundred  and  thirty-six  feet,  the  trans- 
verse diameter  two  hundred."  "  There  is  also  a  hollow/'  he  adds,  '^  now 
almost  filled  with  stones,  the  well  of  the  place.""  For  this  pleasant  traveller, 
in  the  complete  absence  of  volcanic  matter,  could  not  get  this  converted  into 
a  crater.  Our  inabihty,  however,  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence, cannot  determine  the  controversy.  But  one  thing  must  be  admitted 
as  certain,  even  on  the  ground  of  concessions  made  by  those  who  embrace 
the  system  of  accidental  fusion — that  our  ancestors,  either  in  the  same  re- 
mote period,  or  at  different  periods,  must  have  had  at  least  two  modes  of 
erecting  their  forts,  the  one  merely  with  stones,  the  other  with  wood  and 
other  combustible  matter  intermixed  with  the  stones. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
accidental  vitrification  of  these  forts,  should  call  in  the  aid  of  a  plan  almost 
entirely  the  same  with  that  supposed  by  Mr.  Williams  to  have  been  adopted 
in  their  construction  with  the  intention  of  eventually  vitrifying  them. 

^'  Where  the  stone/*  he  says,  ^'  i&  of  that  nature  as  not  to  be  easily  split 
into  square  blocks,  or  separated  into  lamince,  but  is  apt  to  break  into  irregular, 
or  generally  small  fragments,  as  the  rock  of  Craig-Phadrick,  and  all  others  of 
the  plum-pudding  kind,  it  would  be  extremely  difiScult  to  form  a  regular 
structure  of  such  materials  alone,  which  should  be  endowed  with  sufficient 
strength.  The  mode  in  which  I  imagine  building  was  practised  in  such 
situations  was  by  employing  wood  as  well  as  stone  in  the  fabric.  The 
building,  I  suppose,  was  begun  by  raising  a  double  row  of  palisades,  or  strong 


^1  Tour  in  Scot.  vol.  iii.  pp.  157,  158. 
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stakes,  in  the  form  of  the  intended  structure.  These  stakes  were  probably 
warped  across  by  boughs  of  trees  laid  very  closely  together,  so  as  to  form 
two  fences,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  distance  of  some  feet,  and 
so  close  as  to  confine  all  the  materials,  of  whatever  size,  that  were  thrown  in 
between  them.  Into  this  intermediate  space,  I  suppose,  were  thrown  boughs 
and  trunks  of  trees,  earth,  and  stone  of  all  sizes,  large  or  small,  as  they  could 
quarry  or  collect  them.  Very  little  care  would  be  necessary  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  materials,  as  the  outward  fence  would  keep  the  mound  in 
form." 

"  It  appears,"  he  afterwards  observes,  "  highly  probable  that  fire  has  been 
employed,  not  in  the  construction,  but  towards  the  demolition  of  such  build- 
ings ;  and  for  the  latter  purpose  it  would  certainly  prove  much  more  efiSca- 
cious  than  for  the  former."^*  It  must  be  evident  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
worthy  writer  has,  from  attachment  to  a  peculiar  theory,  been  hurried  into 
an  assumption  which  is  by  no  means  supported  by  the  premises. 

If,  on  the  supposition  that  fire  was  intentionally  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  walls,  vitrification,  as  perfect  as  possible,  being  all  that  was 
designed  for  their  consolidation  ;  if  it  be  also  supposed,  that  the  same  means 
were  used  in  the  erection  of  these  walls,  which  would  have  efiectuaUy  operated 
to  their  destruction  as  previously  existing,  how  can  it  possibly  appear,  that 
fire  '^  would  certainly  have  proved  much  more  efficacious**  towards  their  demo- 
lition than  in  subserviency  to  their  construction  ? 

Now,  according  to  the  theory  quoted  above,  as  to  their  original  formation 
by  means  of  rows  of  palisades,  warped  across  by  boughs  of  trees,  with 
trunks,  &c.  thrown  into  the  intermediate  space,  every  thing  is  prepared  for 
the  act  of  combustion.  Great  quantities  of  combustible  materials  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  accumulated,  and  even  thrown  into  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
merely  for  supplying  the  want  of  such  stones  as  could  be  brought  to  a 
proper  level.  It  is  taken  for  granted,  that  the  builders  were  universally  so 
destitute  of  foresight,  as  beforehand  most  amply  to  provide  for  their  fiiture 
assailants  the  means  of  their  own  destruction.  But,  not  to  say  that  much 
longer  time  would  have  been  necessary  for  reducing  a  garrison,  by  so  com- 
plete a  fusion  of  their  defences  as  the  remains  of  these  forts  generally  exhibit, 
than  was  commonly  devoted  to  warfare  in  the  incursions  of  hostile  neigh- 


w  Vid.  Phil.  Trans,  ut  sup.  pp.  18,  19.  Compare  this  with  Williams's  Account,  pp.  48,  49. 
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hours  or  of  foreign  invaders ;  or^  that  this  mode  of  attack  would  have  been 
attended  with  fully  as  much  danger  to  the  assailants  as  to  the  defenders ;  it 
must  be  admitted  that  not  a  little  depended  upon  the  wind.  The  aid  of  this 
powerful  agent  has  therefore  been  also  called  in.  '^  If  there  happened  to  be 
ant/  wind  at  the  time^  to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  heat^  the  stony  parts 
could  not  fail  to  come  into  fusion ;  and  (as  the  wood  burnt  away)  sinking  by 
their  own  weight  into  a  solid  mass^  there  would  remain  a  wreck  of  vitrified 
matter,  tracking  the  spot  where  the  ancient  rampart  had  stood/*"  It  is, 
indeed,  to  suppose  a  very  convenient  and  a  very  complaisant  wind,  that 
would  not  only  blow  so  powerfully  as  to  give  intensity  to  the  fire,  but  would 
gradually  veer  about  from  one  point  to  another,  till  the  surrounding  wall 
and  the  advanced  works  were  all  brought  into  a  state  of  fiision ! 

It  is  very  singular,  that  our  ancestors  should  have  manifested  so  much 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  the  places  where  they  erected  their  fortifications — 
such  diligence  and  patience  in  the  accumulation  of  the  necessary  materials — 
such  knowledge  of  the  proper  means  of  defence,  and  foresight  in  providing 
a  regular  chain  of  these ;  and  that,  after  all,  they  should  be  only  industrious 
in  supplying  their  foes  with  the  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  their 
own  destruction  1  But  they  were  ignorant,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  power  of 
fire  in  fiising  stones.  It  is  granted,  that  the  greatest  and  most  useful  disco* 
veries  have  been  generally  the  result  of  accident.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to 
put  a  single  question  here.  If  the  inhabitants  of  any  one  district,  previously 
ignorant  as  they  may  have  been,  happened  to  discover,  in  consequence  of  a 
hostile  attack,  that  the  fire  applied  by  their  assailants  to  the  walls,  reduced 
even  the  stones  into  such  a  state  of  fiision  as  to  combine  them  so  completely 
that  they  formed  a  far  more  secure  defence  than  before,  can  it  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  this  discovery  would  be  completely  thrown  away  upon  them, 
that  a  fact  so  new  and  striking  would  not  immediately  suggest  to  them  the 
idea  of  substituting  a  similar  mode  of  erection  for  the  awkward  and  equally 
troublesome  one  which  they  had  formerly  used,  and  which,  they  had  learned 
fi'om  experience,  only  supplied  their  enemies  with  the  means  of  victory  ? 

It  may  be  viewed  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  this  question,  that,  fi*om  the 
great  quantities  of  wood  supposed  to  have  been  employed  in  the  formation  of 
such  walls,  they  would,  in  consequence  of  being  set  on  fire  by  assailants,  if 
p, ■  I . .— ■— 1 1  ^  ■  1 1  III  I  1 1  I  .  ■       .  I         ■■  I       III        111.      — ^— 

"  Phil.  Traw.  ut  supr.  pp.  19,  20. 
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tiie  ignition  was  complete^  sink  down  into  a  formless  massj  totally  unfit 
for  the  purpose  of  subsequent  defence.  But  if  it  shall  appear  that^  in  some 
instances  at  leasts  this  was  not  the  case ;  if  proof  can  be  brought^  that  many 
of  the  stones  used  in  the  erection  were  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  regularly  builtj  nay,  that  they  were  in  fact  laid  in  this  level  form ;  if  it 
can  be  shewn,  that  they  must  have  been  so  closely  laid  as  to  have  admitted 
of  no  strata  of  turf  between  them, — ^the  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  irre- 
sistible, that  the  fusion  was  not  accidental,  but  intentionaL 

Mere  names,  it  is  readily  admitted,  are  in  themselves  of  no  weight  in 
determining  any  controverted  point ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  judgment  of 
those  individuals  is  especially  worthy  of  attention^  who  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  minutely  examining  facts,  and  whose  professional  attainments  and 
experience  have  rendered  them  most  fit  to  form  an  accurate  judgment. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  particular 
intelligence  concerning  these  forts,  was  a  mineral  engineer^  who  visited  the 
most  inaccessible  places  of  Scotland  in  the  line  of  his  profession,  and  has 
been  attested  as  a  man  of  unquestionable  veracity.  He  published  his  Account 
in  Edinburgh^  in  the  year  1777;  for  he  informs  us^  that  more  than  a  year 
before,  having  sent  the  manuscript  to  London,  he  could  not  get  it  published 
there,  because  the  booksellers  ^'  looked  upon  it  as  a  fiction.''  Williams  had 
proceeded  in  his  survey,  in  one  instance ,  at  least,  entirely  like  a  professional 
man.  For  he  says,  '^  At  the  desire  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Annexed 
Estate,  I  made  a  section  quite  through  the  ruins  of  the  vitrified  fort  [Knock- 
fiurril],  beginning  without  all  the  ruins,  and  cutting  to  the  rock  all  the  way, 
not  only  through  the  ruins,  but  also  through  the  enclosed  area,  in  order  to 
observe  every  thing  that  appeared."^^  He  gives  a  more  particular,  or  a  more 
cursory,  account  of  six  vitrified  forts  which  he  had  discovered  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Grampian  ridge,  Knock-farril,  Craig-Phadrick,  Castle  Finlay,  Dun- 
Evan,  Tordun,  and  one  near  Gleneves  in  Lochaber ;  also  of  Finhaven  in  the 
county  of  Angus;  and  after  the  most  accurate  examination  of  some  of  them, 
was  fully  satisfied  that  they  had  been  originally  erected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  vitrified. 

Henry  Home,  Esq.  (Lord  Kames)  expressed  his  fiiU  satisfaction,  that  the 
theory  embraced  by  Williams  was  well  founded;   remarking,  in  addition, 

!♦  Account,  pp.  7,  8. 
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^'  This  discovery  of  yours  will  serve  to  detect  an  error  that  several  in- 
genious naturalists  have  fallen  into,  of  burning  mountains  formerly  in  Scot- 
land— verified,  say  they,  by  the  burnt  remains  still  to  be  traced/'^ 

The  learned  Dr.  Black,  late  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  admits  the  probability  of  this  mode  of  solution.  *'  It  is  very 
probable,**  he  says,  "  that  they  were  executed  in  some  such  manner  as  you 
have  imagined.  There  are  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  different  kinds  of  stone, 
which  can,  without  much  diflSculty,  be  melted  or  softened  by  fire,  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  make  them  cohere  together.  As  the  whole  country  was 
anciently  a  forest,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  overgrown  with  wood,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how  those  who  erected  these  works  got  the  materials  neces- 
sary  for  their  pmposes.-" 

To  these  I  might  add  the  name  of  the  justly  celebrated  James  Watt,  of 
Birmingham,  who  is  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  competent 
judge  of  the  operation  of  fire.  As  he  spent  some  time  in  surveying  part  of 
the  north  of  Scotland,  Craig-Phadrick  particularly  arrested  his  attention ; 
and  he  has  accordingly  given  a  drawing  of  this  fort.  He  concludes  his 
account  of  it  in  these  words: — ^'  The  country  people  call  it  the  Giant's 
Castle ;  but  I  could  hear  no  tradition  of  its  formation.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  it  a  work  of  art,  probably  formed  by  piling  up  layers  of  stones  and 
wood,  and  setting  them  on  fire."     His  letter  is  dated  March  29,  1777.*'' 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  reasoning,  in  regard  to  objects  known 
merely  by  report,  nothing  can  carry  such  conviction  to  the  mind  as  careful 
inspection ;  and  it  is  not  easily  conceivable  that  any  intelligent  person,  who 
is  not  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudice,  can  attentively  examine  some 
of  these  forts,  without  being  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have  owed  their 
vitrified  appearance  to  ^design.  This  I  can  especially  assert  with  respect  to 
Finhaven,  and  that  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Laws  of  Monifieth,  both  in 
the  county  of  Forfar.  With  both  of  these  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
being  well  acquainted,  having  resided  for  many  years  in  the  vicinity.  The 
former  I  examined  no  fewer  than  four  different  times.  At  both  places  I 
took  notes,  which  I  afterwards  extended,  giving  a  distinct  and  particular 


^*  Letter  to  Mr.  Williams,  prefixed  to  his  Account. 
^^  Vide  Dr.  Blacks  Letter,  Account,  pp.  81-83. 
"  Vide  Williams's  Account,  pp.  75,  81. 
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description  of  each  of  these  forts.  In  addition  to  the  observations  already 
made,  and  in  further  elucidation  of  the  theory  preferred,  the  most  simple 
mode,  perhaps,  is  here  to  subjoin  the  substance  of  these  descriptions,  which 
were  written  nearly  forty  years  ago,  with  occasional  references  to  Williams's 
Account.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  I  had  not  seen  this  account  tiU 
several  years  after  these  descriptions  were  written.  I  trust  1  shall  receive 
the  indulgence  of  the  learned  Society,  although,  while  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity and  perspicuity  the  narrative  form  of  writing  is  retained,  somewhat 
more  of  egotism  should  appear  than  would  be  otherwise  admissible. 

The  Castle-hill  of  Finhaven,  as  this  fort  has  been  denominated,  is  situated 
about  five  miles  north-east  from  the  borough  of  Forfar ;  it  belongs  to  that 
ridge  which  is  vulgarly  called  Angus-hill,  although  on  all  sides  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  ridge.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  South  Esk,  which  runs  on  the  north.  Another  hill  fronts  it  to 
the  south,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  glen.  The  height  of  the 
hill  above  the  level  of  the  plain  is  about  fifteen  hundred  feet.  It  lies  nearly 
a  nule  north  from  the  parish  church  of  Aberlemno,  the  site  of  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  those  celebrated  obelisks,  called  the  Standing  Stanes  of  Aber- 
lemno,  which  have  been  viewed  as  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  signal 
victory  gained  by  our  ancestors  over  the  Danish  invaders,  in  the  battle  of 
Loncarty.^®  The  whole  summit  of  this  hill  is  enclosed  by  a  stone-wall ;  the 
principal  enclosure  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  length,  and  from 
thirty  to  thirty^six  in  breadth.  At  the  western  extremity  are  the  remains  of 
a  large  circular  opening,  supposed  to  have  been  a  well.  A  wall  runs  across 
the  area,  separating  this  opening  from  the  rest  of  the  enclosure.  Twelve 
paces  east  from  this  wall,  a  second  wall  also  crosses  the  area.  There  is 
another  circular  opening  near  the  eastern  extremity,  but  far  less  extensive 
than  that  already  mentioned:  the  entrance  has  obviously  been  on  this 
quarter.  At  the  extremity  of  the  enclosure  here,  there  is  a  narrow  gully, 
resembling  a  ditch,  across  which  a  wall  has  been  carried,  where,  according 
to  the  rules  of  modem  fortification,  there  would  have  been  a  drawbridge. 
On  the  east  side  of  this  gully,  another  wall  crosses  the  hill  from  north  to 
south,  evidently  for  increasing  the  means  of  defence. 


18  Vide  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  iii.  pp.  166,  167. 
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There  is  also  an  advanced  work  to  the  south  of  the  principal  enclosure ; 
here  the  ground  is  defended  by  a  wall^  extending  the  whole  length  of  tibe 
fort  from  east  to.  west,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill/*  But  this  is  intersected  by 
another  wall,  stretching  from  the  proper  fort,  about  thirty-four  paces  from 
the  western  extremity :  this  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  a  natural  breach 
in  the  hill.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  fort,  including  the  principal  area,  the 
advanced  work,  and  the  intervening  wall,  is  seventy  paces.  It  has  been  cal« 
culated  to  include  somewhat  less  than  two  acres.  The  soil  is  good,  pretty 
deep,  and  covered  with  a  rich  greensward.  The  tracks  of  a  winding  path 
from  the  north-west  comer  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  still  discernible. 

When  I  first  went  to  view  this  hill,  it  was  under  the  impression  of  what 
was  then  pretty  generally  believed,  that  it  exhibited  the  remains  of  a  volcano. 
I  found,  however,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  contrary,  being  satisfied  that 
Finhaven  had  the  same  general  appearance  with  a  vitrified  fort  which  I  had 
formerly  examined  in  the  parish  of  Kingarth,  Isle  of  Bute,  in  the  year  1779.** 
A  second  inspection  confirmed  the  opinion  I  had  formed  in  consequence  of 
the  first.  A  third  was  the  result  of  a  dispute  with  my  late  amiable  and  excel- 
lent friend,  George  Dempster,  Esq.  M.P.,  formerly  mentioned,  who  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  Pennant  was  right  in  viewing  Finhaven  as  the  remains  of  a 
volcano.  It  was  agreed  to  bring  the  question  ad  experimentum  cruets.  A 
day  was  fixed  for  the  piupose;  and  it  was  deemed  most  proper  to  take 
workmen  with  us,  with  spades  and  mattocks,  that  the  wall  might  be  exa- 
mined with  all  possible  acciu'acy.  This  was  done  accordingly.  Besides  Mr. 
Dempster  and  some  other  gentlemen,  the  learned  Professor  Thorkelin  of 
Copenhagen  and  Dr.  James  Anderson  of  Moonie,  the  ingenious  editor  of 
The  Bee,  were  of  the  party.  I  may  safely  assert,  that  all  who  were  present 
renounced  the  volcanic  theory  as  whoUy  absurd,  being  satisfied  that  the 
appearance  proceeded  merely  from  vitrification,  however  much  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  the  mode  in  which  this  had  been  effected* 

Some  considerable  time  after  this,  my  attention  was  again  called  to  this 
remarkable  hill,  from  having  learned  a  circumstance  which  peculiarly  favoured 
investigation.  The  tenant  on  the  ground  was  engaged  in  clearing  away  part 
of  the  principal  wall,  for  the  purpose  of  emplojdng  the  stones  in  enclosing  his 

10  Williams  takes  notice  of  a  similar  outwork  at  Knock-farril,  v.  Account,  p.  14. 
20  Vide  Stat.  Act.  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 
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lands.  Besides  having  an  opportunity  of  viemng  the  wall  in  an  exposed  state> 
I  had  the  additional  advantage  of  receiving  information  from  him  as  to  various 
important  facts  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  known. 

He  had  found  many  stones  which  had  been  evidently  quarried^  and  these 
not  on  the  outside,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the  waU.  He  had  observed  one 
only  with  any  artificial  marks  on  it.  This  in  form  resembled  a  mill-stone, 
with  a  hole  bored  in  the  centre,  not,  however,  perforating  the  stone.  Around 
this  orifice  was  a  circular  groove,  with  diagonal  lines  proceeding  firom  it  all 
the  way  to  the  circumference.  This  might  be  meant  as  a  figure  of  the  sun, 
who,  it  is  generally  believed,  was  worshipped  by  the  Celts  under  the  name  of 
Crrian,  or,  as  Latinized,  Grannus,  or  Apollo  Grarmm,  whence  Celtic  grianach, 
*'  hairy,  or  spreading  hair,  like  the  scattered  beams  of  the  sun."*^  The  lines 
diverging  from  the  opening  in  the  centre  had  probably  been  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  solar  rays.  Unluckily  this  singular  reUc  of  antiquity  had  been  built 
into  some  wall  before  I  heard  of  its  being  discovered. 

Stones  are  found  in  this  structure  from  various  quarries.  In  one  heap 
which  had  been  cleared  away  from  it,  not  exceeding  four  cart-loads,  I  counted 
seven  or  eight  kinds  of  stone.  Besides  the  njatural  stone  of  the  rock,  which 
is  plum-pudding,^  and  bullets  or  land-stones,  there  were  some  from  quarries 
two  miles  distant,  and  others  which  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  any  quarry 
nearer  than  eight. 

Hiunan  bones  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  wall.  In  the 
middle  of  it,  about  three  feet  below  its  summit,  an  entire  skeleton  of  a  grown 
person  was  discovered.  The  bones  were  all  burnt,  but  the  teeth  seemed 
very  fresh.  The  intelligent  farmer  did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  skeleton 
was  different  from  the  ordinary  size.  He  found  it  necessary  to  bury  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  the  superstitious  labourers  had  left  their  work,  refiising 
to  have  any  hand  in  rifling  what  they  considered  as  the  repositories  of  the 
dead. 

The  influence  of  the  fire  has  by  no  means  been  uniform.  Those  stones 
which  are  more  porous  and  firiable  have  been  thoroughly  vitrified.    Some  of 


21  Vide  Shaw*s  Moray,  p.  248.     Baxteri  Gloss,  vo.  Grannus. 

^  Williams,  I  find,  has  observed:  ^^  The  rock  of  all  the  fortified  hills  I  have  yet  seen  is 
more  or  less  of  that  coagulated  kind  commonly  called  the  plum-pudding  rock.  This  sort  of 
stone  is  easily  run  down  with  a  strong  fire."    Vide  Account,  p.  28. 
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them  assume  the  appearance  of  a  honey-comb*  Such  as  are  more  solid  are 
evidently  burnt^  but  have  not  been  brought  into  a  state  of  fusion.  In  some 
places^  the  outer  part  of  a  stone  is  vitrified,  the  middle  merely  scorched,  and 
the  innermost  side  exhibits  no  marks  of  the  fire.  Many  of  the  quarry-stones 
appear  as  fresh  as  if  recently  raised  from  their  original  bed.  Parts  of  the 
wall  have  been  observed,  which,  from  top  to  bottom,  a£Pord  no  vestiges  of 
fire,  while  others  are  completely  burnt. 

Eight  or  ten  feet  inward,  from  the  outer  side  of  the  projecting  rubbish, 
the  wall  was  found  to  be  regularly  built.  I  saw  it  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet 
high,  just  after  it  was  freed  from  this  rubbish  by  the  labour  of  those  who 
were  carrying  off*  the  stones.  But  it  is  supposed  that  it  must  have  been  at 
least  twenty  originally;  for,  in  the  operation  of  cleaving,  the  wall  never 
attained  its  full  height  till  the  workmen  reached  the  base.  Williams  enter- 
tained a  similar  idea  in  regard  to  Knock-farril.  "  The  height,"  he  says,  "  of 
the  ruins  of  this  north  wall  is  now  no  less  than  twelvje  feet  perpendicular, 
though  certainly  all  fallen  down;  what,  then,  must  it  have  been  when 
standing!  I  am  of  opinion,"  he  subjoins,  "  that  the  whole  of  this  sur- 
rounding wall  has  been  run  together  by  vitrification.** 

The  farmer  assured  me  that  he  had  found  a  great  quantity  of  the  ashes 
of  burnt  wood,  mixed  with  the  stones,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall.  We  can 
form  no  reasonable  conception  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  by  supposing  that 
wood  had  been  employed  in  the  structure ;  for  these  ashes  were  found  exactly 
in  that  situation  in  which  they  must  have  been,  had  the  wall  been  originally 
built  with  stones  and  wood  intermixed,  as  having  sunk  down  through  the 
crevices  left  in  consequence  of  the  wood  being  consumed. 

An  objection  to  this  theory,  as  to  the  origin  of  these  forts,  has  been 
founded  on  the  supposed  difficulty  of  procuring  wood  in  such  quantities  as 
would  be  necessary  for  vitrification.  But  this  objection  has  been  materially 
anticipated  by  what  has  been  quoted  from  the  learned  Dr.  Black's  letter, 
in  which  he  says : — "  The  whole  country  was  anciently  a  forest,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  overgrown  with  wood."  In  confirmation  of  this  assertion, 
especially  as  applicable  to  the  Castle-hill  of  Finhaven,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  mention,  that  the  district  in  the  vicinity  still  retains  the  distinctive  desig- 
nation of  the  Forest. 

r 

23  Vide  Letter  II.  pp.  10,  11. 
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But  it  would  be  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time  to  say  any  thing  more  on 
this  head;  for,  if  there  must  have  been  such  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wood  for  the  construction  of  such  a  building,  would  the  difficulty 
have  been  lessened  afterwards,  because  it  was  meant  to  destroy  it  ?  Would 
a  smaller  quantity  have  sufficed  for  vitrification,  because  of  the  di£Perence  as 
to  the  intention  ?  or  because  it  could  be,  in  this  case,  applied  only  exter- 
nally ?  Or,  could  invaders  be  supposed  capable  of  collecting  the  materials 
for  fusion  more  easily,  during  their  hostile  attacks,  than  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  during  a  season  of  peace  ?  For  the  supposition  that  the  wall  was 
originally  filled  up  with  wood,  nay,  cased  in  it,  and  left  in  this  state  as  a 
finished  fort,  is  so  futile  as  to  appear  a  mere  petitio  prindpii.  It  demands  a 
concession  of  sucS  a  kind  as  necessarily  involves  an  indelible  stigma  on  our 
warlike  ancestors,  as  if  they  had  been,  without  exception,  a  race  of  fools. 

On  the  whole,  from  all  the  appearances  at  Finhaven,  the  only  conjecture 
I  can  form  is,  that  a  wall  of  about  four  feet  in  depth,  consisting  of  large 
stones  pretty  regular  in  their  shapes,  has  been  built  as  high  as  it  might  be 
supposed  to  stand ;  that  great  quantities  of  wood  have  been  laid  around  the 
foundation,  and  transversely  through  the  wall ;  that  wood  and  faggots  have 
been  piled  on  each  side,  with  smaller  stones  of  every  form  intermixed;  and  that 
the  mass  has  then  been  brought  into  a  state  of  ignition.  While  it  was  burning, 
more  fuel  would  be  thrown  on  it,  and  additional  quantities  of  ^ones,  till  the 
irregular  concrete  mass  formed  a  buttress  on  each  side  for  the  regular  inter- 
mediate wall.  For  here  the  wall  is  vitrified  both  within  and  without.  It 
might  afterwards  be  raised  to  a  greater  height,  and  its  buttresses  be  also  ele- 
vated by  the  same  process  as  before.  The  fact  of  the  wood  having  appeared 
thoroughly  burnt  at  the  foundation,  and  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  wall, 
strongly  confirms  the  idea  that  the  vitrification  was  the  result  of  design,  and 
carried  on  gradually.  The  wall,  at  the  time  I  last  examined  it,  when  a  sec- 
tion had  been  made  into  it,  exhibited  the  appearance  of  having  been  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet  broad  at  the  base. 

As  stones  have  been  obviously  collected  from  so  many  different  quarries, 
it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  meant  as  a  place  of  common  refuge  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district  around ;  and  that  every  individual  fit  for 
labour  contributed  his  quota  of  these,  driving  or  dragging  them  from  the 
quarry  most  adjacent  to  his  ordinary  residence,  or  most  convenient  for  him. 

VOL.  II.   PART  II.  I  I 
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In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  the  various  kinds  of  stones  collected  on 
thishilL 

Such  variety  of  orthography  is  there  in  giving  the  name  of  this  fort^  that  the 
origin  of  the  term  is  thereby  rendered  more  obscure.  In  charters  of  Robert 
Bruce  it  appears  in  the  form  of  Fothenevin ;  in  those  of  his  son  Davids  as 
Fythenevynt  and  Finemn;  in  those  of  Robert  IL  again  as  Fothnevyn  and 
Fothenevin,  and  also  in  the  form  oi  Futhenevin.^  It  is  also  written  Finaven 
and  Finhaven.  I  need  scarcely  say^  that  the  latter^  although  the  more  modem 
form,  has  no  support  from  antiquity,  and  can  have  no  relation  to  the  term 
haven  as  used  in  English,  because  the  river  in  the  vicinity  is  not  navigable. 
Could  we  suppose  that  any  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  orthography  of  some 
charters,  Fothenevin,  &c,  the  initial  syllable  Foth  might  be  traced  as  Gaelic 
fuath,  a  spectre  or  apparition,  also  terror ;  as  if  it  had  signified  "  the  hill  of 
the  ghosts,**  or  of  '^  fear.**  But  as  another  vitrified  hill  formerly  mentioned 
is,  when  fully  named,  called  Knock-farril^naphian,  said  to  have  been  denomi- 
nated from  Phian,  or  Fingal,  to  whom  this  habitation  is  assigned  by  tradition,** 
it  has  been  suggested  by  a  very  well-informed  Gaelic  scholar,  that  the  name 
Finavin  or  Finevin  (for  this  is  the  sole  traditionary  pronunciation),  may  have 
had  a  similar  origin,  from  Gaelic  Finn-a^bheinn,  compounded  of  Finn  or  Fian, 
the  name  given  to  Fingal ;  beinn,  a  mountain  or  hill  (in  a  state  of  construction 
bheinn,  sounded  veinn);  and  ath,  pronounced  a  long,  a  ford,  as  signifying, 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  river,  *'  the  hill  of  the  ford  of  Fingal,*'  or  of 
^'  the  Fingalians.*'  For  Fian,  or,  as  written  in  the  ftdl  designation  of  Knock- 
fruril,  Phian,  is  a  term  in  Gaelic  traditionary  poetry  not  confined  to  Fingal 
himself,  but  extending  to  the  people  who  followed  him.  As  na  is  the  mark 
of  the  genitive,  in  the  plural  more  properly  nam,  Knock-farriUnaphian,  he  says, 
may  be  literally  rendered  *'  the  watch-hill  of  the  Fingalians.**  There  is  in 
the  county  of  Sutherland  a  lofty  and  rather  conical  hill  called  Fion-a^heinn, 
which  by  tradition  is  also  given  to  the  same  celebrated  chieftain.  Another 
vitrified  fort,  about  two  miles  north-west  from  the  church  of  Kiltarlsly,  county 
of  Inverness,  is  called  Dun-Thioun,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  erratum  for  Dun-- 
Fhioun,  or  Fingal's  fort.*^  / 


«*  Vide  Robertson's  Index  of  Charters.  ^  Vide  Williams,  p.  18. 

^  Vid.  Stat.  Ace.  vol.  xiii.  p.  524.    Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  i.  p.  471. 
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In  Drumsturdy  Moor,  parish  of  Monifieth,  seven  or  eight  miles  east  from 
Dundee,  there  is  another  vitrified  fort  on  one  of  that  collection  of  hills  called 
the  Laws.^  The  rocky  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  is  said  to  be  about  530 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  its  situation  it  commands  an  extensive 
prospect,  not  only  towards  the  sea,  but  of  the  country  round. 

This  fort  consists  of  two  walls  of  vitrified  matter,  which  surround  the  hill. 
The  outer  wall  runs  along  its  slope,  and  forms  a  kind  of  circle,  although  by  no 
means  perfect;  for  on  the  east  side,  where  the  access  is  easiest,  it  keeps 
pretty  near  the  bottom  of  the  hill;  and  then,  although  its  traces  are  less 
distinct,  it  seems  to  take  a  slanting  direction  upwards,  according  to  the  change 
of  the  ground,  which  here  becomes  very  steep,  till  it  extends  half-way  between 
the  summit  and  the  brink  of  the  precipice  on  the  south.  Thus  it  continues 
to  proceed  along  the  declivity  to  the  north-east  comer,  towards  which  it  gra- 
dually descends.  It  is  evident  that  the  principal  gate  was  here,  in  whatever 
manner  it  was  defended.  The  circumference  of  this  outer  wall,  including  the 
angular  part,  is,  according  to  my  measurement,  five  hundred  paces.  From 
this  wall  there  are  others  which  run  in  parallel  lines  towards  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  Two  are  discernible  on  the  east  side,  and  there  are  some  marks 
of  one  on  the  north.  These  are  formed  of  the  same  materials  with  the  outer 
wall,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  had  their  origin  from  the  fall  of  the 
inner  one,  because  of  the  regularity  of  their  form. 

The  Inner  wall  surrounds  the  summit  of  the  hill,  at  the  distance  of  several 
paces  from  the  outer.  This  varies,  however,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  At  the  north-east  comer,  and  round  in  that  direction  towards  the 
north-west,  are  seen  the  foundations  of  several  houses  within  the  inner  wall, 
which  here  seems  to  have  formed  the  back  wall  to  these  houses.^  On  the 
west  side  of  the  hill  the  interstice  between  the  two  circular  walls  has  been 
filled  up  by  buildings  of  a  small  size.    A  wall  runs  nearly  through  the  middle 

^  Vide  Stat.  Ace.  Scotl.  vol.  xiii.  p.  484.  From  the  description  written  when  I  visited 
this  place  many  years  ago,  I  find  that  I  had  forgotten  to  mark  its  extent.  The  measurement  of 
the  hill  itself  is  thus  given  in  the  work  referred  to.  **  Its  summit  is  133  yards  in  length,  66  yards 
in  breadth,  and  316  yards  in  circumference.'* 

«8  Williams  has  remarked  the  same  appearance  at  Knock-farril.  "  Immediately,"  he  says, 
"  on  the  inside  of  this  surrounding  wall  there  are  ruins  of  vitrified  buildings.  I  imagine  these 
mner  works  have  been  a  range  of  habitations,  reared  against,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  outer 
wall."    Ace.  p.  12. 
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of  the  fort,  extending  from  the  south  to  the  north  side  of  the  inner  walL 
The  design  of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  to  form  a  separation  between  the 
defenders  and  their  cattle ;  for  in  the  eastern  division  we  observe  no  founda- 
tions of  buildings,  except  a  few  on  the  wall  itself.  There  was,  it  is  said,  a 
well  here  some  years  ago ;  but  it  has  probably  been  choked  with  rubbish,  as 
the  foundations  of  many  of  the  houses  have  been  barbarously  dug  up  for 
enclosing  the  adjoining  lands.  The  hill  has,  however,  had  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  there  being  a  fine  spring  at  the  north-east  gate,  and  another 

f 

a  httle  further  east  on  the  brow  of  the  lull,  although  without  the  walls. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  western  division  of  the  fort  has  been  occupied  by 
buildings,  the  most  of  which  have  been  small,  like  those  resting  on  the  walls. 
But  in  one  place  I  observed  the  foundations  of  some  of  larger  dimensions. 
All  the  buildings  have  been  as  regularly  vitrified  as  the  walls ;  for  the  stones, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged,  retain  their  original  foundations,  and  have  no  appear^ 
ance  of  having  been  collected  from  fallen  masses,  huddled  together  in  haste 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 

Besides  the  gate  formerly  noticed,  there  seems  to  have  been  one  on  the 
west  side.  The  vitrification  here  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  fort  of  Finhaven, 
and  assumes  the  very  same  appearance.  Here,  as  well  as  there,  the  stones 
have  been  so  completely  fused  as  in  many  places  to  seem  as  if  they  had  been 
connected  by  some  cement  resembhng  melted  ore ;  but  this  can  be  viewed 
only  as  the  scoriae  forced  from  the  stones  themselves  when  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  Several  circumstances,  however,  give  peculiar  interest  to  the  fort  at 
the  Laws,  when  compared  with  the  other.  At  Finhaven  no  traces  of  buildings 
are  discernible.  There  also  there  is  but  one  wall.  Besides,  the  fort  of 
Finhaven,  and  most  of  those  that  have  hitherto  been  accurately  inspected, 
appear  to  have  been  merely  temporary  residences  provided  for  the  moment 
of  danger  in  case  of  foreign  invasion,  or  the  hostile  attack  of  some  powerful 
inland  enemy.  But  from  the  great  number  of  buildings  at  the  Laws,  there 
has  been,  in  all  probability,  a  regular  station  constantly  held  by  a  considerable 
nmnber  of  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  the  territory  adjacent.  Its 
vicinity  to  the  estuary  of  the  Tay,  from  which  it  is  only  one  mile  distant, 
might  well  point  it  out  as  a  proper  station  for  guarding  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  those  marine  freebooters,  whose  hostile  descent  this  beautiful  arm  of 
the  sea  might  seem  to  invite.  For  a  great  extent,  indeed,  towards  the  north, 
there  is  not  another  inlet  by  which  any  foreign  enemy  could  penetrate  into 
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the  country.  In  relation  to  the  country  around^  no  other  spot  could  have 
been  chosen  with  equal  propriety  as  a  regular  station.  This  hill  seems  to 
break  off  from  the  high  grounds  on  the  norths  and  step  forth  into  the  plain, 
jutting  out  towards  the  sea,  as  if  it  peculiarly  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a  perpetual  watch-tower,  whence  the  vigilant 
speculators  might  survey  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  observe 
the  motions  of  any  hostile  tribe  in  their  own  country. 

As  it  has  been  supposed,  according  to  what  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  there  was  a  regular  chain  of  forts,  this  probably  formed  an  important 
link.  That  at  Finhaven  is  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  from  this :  the 
one  cannot,  indeed,  be  seen  from  the  other ;  but  there  is  one,  it  is  said,  on  the 
Sid-lam  hills,  which  lies  between  Finhaven  and  the  Laws  of  Monifieth*  If 
this  information  be  correct,  the  communication  might  have  been  regular,  as 
Finhaven  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  Sid-Law,  and  the  whole  range  thus 
denominated,  from  the  Laws.  Thus,  by  means  of  fire-beacons,  intelligence 
would  be  speedily  communicated  from  the  Laws  to  Sid-law,  thence  to 
Finhaven,  and  from  this  again  to  Catter-thun,  so  that  the  whole  country 
would  be  alarmed  nearly  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Grampians ;  as,  in 
case  of  any  landing  near  Montrose,  with  the  same  facility  the  whole  district 
called  Strathmore  would  be  roused  to  battle.  No  other  plan  nearly  so 
expeditious  could  have  been  devised.  It  is  the  very  plan,  indeed,  which  in 
our  own  time  was  adopted,  as  the  most  proper  mode  of  preparation  for  the 
long«threatened  invasion  of  a  late  powerfril  ravager. 

In  regard  to  the  name  of  this  hill,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  of  a  more 
modem  date  than  the  fort  itself.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  from  its  plural 
form,  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from  the  place,  being  one  of  that  collection 
of  hills  which  has  received  the  general  designation  o{  the  Laws.  This  word 
does  not  indicate  the  slightest  affinity  with  the  Celtic.  That  it  is  apparently 
of  Gothic  origin,  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  shew.*^  Perhaps  the 
most  reasonable  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  primarily  applied  to  those  knolls 


«  Vide  Scottish  Dictionary,  vo.  Law,  The  same  term  seems  to  be  used  in  a  very  limited 
sense  in  Northumberland.  '*  It  is  very  extraordmary,"  says  the  venerable  Camden,  <'  there 
should  be  many  large  heaps  of  stones  called  Lawes,  supposed  by  the  neighbours  to  have  been 
piled  up  in  memory  of  persons  formerly  slain  there."  Britannia,  vol.  iii.  p.  491.  In  this  sense 
law  is  equivalent  to  Gaelic  and  Irish  cairn. 
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or  eminences  on  which  the  judges  of  particular  districts  met  for  making  lams^ 
or  for  the  trial  of  delinquents^  and  that  it  was  afterwards  transferred^  in  the 
la^city  of  common  discourse^  to  hills  of  greater  elevation^  although  not  appro* 
priated  to  this  use.  Gough^  in  his  Additions  to  Camden^  has  mentioned  a 
fact  which  has  a  singular  analogy.  In  one  instance^  at  least,  in  Aberdeen^ 
shire,  the  term  Law  has  been  extended  to  those  circles  generally  called 
Druidical  temples.  *'  The  general  tradition/'  he  says,  ^'  of  the  country  is, 
that  these  circles  were  places  of  heathen  worship  ;  and  they  call  those  here 
mentioned  Law-stones,  and  Temple-stones."**  Thus  the  former  term,  although 
in  all  appearance  of  later  date  than  the  latter,  is  made  to  alternate  with  it  in 
the  nomenclature  of  tradition  ;  and  also,  perhaps,  as  involving  the  fact,  that 
the  places  formerly  devoted  to  heathen  worship,  were,  after  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  employed  as  the  regular  sites  of  judicial  administration.  It  is 
not  improbable,  indeed,  that  they  were,  occasionally  at  least,  thus  employed 
before.  It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  we  know,  that  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  regard  to  religious  worship,  there  was  in  general  merely  a  change 
of  the  mode,  while  there  was  no  change  of  the  place  ;  for  as  the  Gaehc  word 
clachan,  still  appropriated  to  a  village  in  which  a  parish  church  stands, 
literally  signifies  the  stones,  being  the  plural  of  clock,  a  stone,  it  is  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  name  once  given  to  the  Druidical  circles,  or  as  above 
denominated,  the  Temple-Atones.  Hence  the  more  common  expression  in 
the  Highland  districts,  is,  '^  Will  ye  go  to  the  stones  ?"  or,  "  Have  you  been 
at  the  stones  ?'*  when  it  is  meant  to  inquire,  "  Will  ye  go  to  church  ?"  or, 
*'  Have  you  been  there  ?"^^ 

In  regard  to  the  Laws,  it  may  be  added,  that  from  a  charter  of  Robert  II., 
dated  at  Perth,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  it  appears  that  these  hills 
were  then  known  by  the  same  name.  This  deed  refers  to  the  lands  oiLawys 
of  Estyr  (Easter)  Athy,  in  the  barony  of  Athy.^* 

As  nearly  connected  with  the  preceding  account,  before  leaving  the  sub- 
ject I  may  be  permitted  to  subjoin,  that  what  has  been  celebrated  by  our 
more  early  writers,  under  the  name  of  Berigonium,  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  vitrified 


*o  Vide  Britannia,  vol.  iv.  p.  164.  *i  Vide  Scottish  Dictionary,  vo,  Clachan, 

ss  Vide  Dissertat.  de  Nuptiis  Roberti  Senescalli  Scotiee  et  Eliz.  More,  ap.  Fordun  Scoticon. 
p.  3. 
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fort.  It  is  situated  in  what  is  now  called  Argyleshire,  although  formerly  it 
appears  to  have  heen  included  in  the  district  named  Lochaber^  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  beautiful  island  of  Lismore.  The  building  of  this  castle  is  ascribed 
to  Fergus^  viewed  as  the  first  of  that  name^  who^  it  is  said^  came  into  Scot- 
land more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era."  It  was  situated  on 
an  insulated  rock^  well  adapted  for  the  piupose  both  of  speculation  and  of 
defence. 

In  consequence  of  being  on  the  spot  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  appearances  exhibited  on  this  hill' were  quite  parallel  to 
those  of  Finhaven  and  the  Laws.  All  the  stones  found  here  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  fire.  The  mode  in  which  vulgar  tradition  accounts  for  this 
circumstance  is,  that  the  place  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  that 
the  town  continued  to  bum  for  no  less  than  seven  years.  The  name  J9m- 
gonium,  or,  as  it  is  given  by  our  old  Bellenden,  in  his  translation  of  Boece, 
Berigone,  is  totally  unknown  by  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  district.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  indeed,  with  great  probability,  that  it  owed  its  exist- 
ence to  the  error  of  some  monkish  writer,  who,  finding  Rerigonium,  in  Gallo- 
way, mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  had  mistaken  one  letter  in  the  name  for  another, 
and  given  it  a  di£Perent  situation  from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancient 
geographer.  This  fort  is,  by  the  people  of  the  district,  uniformly  denomi- 
nated Dun  Mac  Sniachan,  or  ''  the  fortified  hill  of  the  son  of  Sniachan,"  a 
bard  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  who  is  there  mentioned  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Druids. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  was  anciently  the  chief  seat  of  the  reguU  of 
Argyleshire,  who,  by  the  early  writers  of  our  history,  were  denominated  the 
kings  of  Scotland.  With  the  intervention  of  a  little  dale,  it  is  contiguous  to 
another  rocky  hill,  of  superior  height,  (consisting  of  plum-pudding  stone), 
called  Dun-hhaUHm-^igh,  or  *'  the  hill  of  the  king's  town.**  In  the  vale  be- 
tween them  there  are  yet  the  remains  of  streets,  paved  with  common  stones ; 
and  some  years  ago  there  was  dug  up  one  of  the  wooden  pipes,  supposed  to 
have  been  used  for  conveying  water  from  the  one  hill  to  the  other.** 


S3  Vide  Boethii  Hist.  lib.  i.  cap.  12. 

3^  Vide  Stat.  Ace.  vol.  yi.  p.  180.     Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  has  enumerated  a  variety 
of  other  forts  of  a  similar  description,  vol.  i.  pp.  471 — 473. 
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XII.  On  the  Asiatic  Origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    By  Sharon  Turner^  Esq. 

R.A.^  Iv.S.L. 

Read  May  16,  1827. 
Reverend  Sir, 

If  niore  important  communications  be  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  it  may 
not  perhaps  be  wholly  uninteresting,  if  I  submit  to  its  consideration  a  few 
circmnstances  in  regard  to  the  Asiatic  origin  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors, 
which  have  lately  occurred  to  me  on  examining  the  aiBnities  of  their  ancient 
language. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that  the  most 
probable  derivation  of  this  people  which  had  been  suggested,  was  that  which 
deduced  them  from  the  Sakai  or  Sacoe,  who,  from  the  Caspian,  besides 
branching  into  Bactriana  on  the  east,  had  also  spread  westward  into  the 
most  fertile  part  of  Armenia,  which,  from  them,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
was  called  Sakasina.  Pliny  terms  the  Sakai,  who  settled  there,  the  Sacassani  ; 
which  is  so  similar  in  sound  to  Saconsunu,  or  the  sons  of  the  Sakai,  that  we 
are  tempted  to  identify  the  two  appellations.  It  was  Goropius  Becanus  who 
first  hinted  this  etymology:  the  celebrated  Melanchthon  adopted  it;  and 
though,  as  is  usual  on  such  subjects,  others  doubted  and  disputed,  our 
Camden  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  decided  preference.  It  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  most  rational  derivation  which  had  been  mentioned ;  and  the  fact 
that  Ptolemy,  writing  in  the  second  century  after  Strabo  and  Pliny,  actually 
notices  a  Scythian  people,  who  had  sprung  from  the  Sakai,  by  the  very  name 
of  Saxones,  seemed  to  verify  the  conjecture,  that  the  appellative  Saxones  did 
originate  from  Saca-sunu,  or  the  sons  of  the  Sakai.  The  Romans  spelt  the 
word  with  a  c  instead  of  a  k,  and  we  therefore  call  them  Sacae,  with  the 
s  sound  of  the  c.  But  this  is  only  our  mispronunciation  of  the  Roman  c  ; 
for  we  find  that  Cicero's  name  is  written  in  the  Greek  authors  who  mention 
him,  as  Ktxzgof. 

The  preceding  derivation  thus  leads  to  the  opinion,  that  the  progenitors 
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of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  came  from  Asia  into  Europe ;  and  that  before 
they  made  this  emigration^  they  had  dwelt  in  Armenia  and  in  the  regions 
about  the  Caspian.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Keppell,  in  his  late  interesting 
travels^  visited  this  country^  and  thus  notices  it.  '  After  crossing  the  river 
Arras — the  Araxes  of  Plutarch — he  says :  *'  Between  this  river  and  the 
Kur — the  ancient  Cyrus  or  Cyrnus — is  the  beautiful  province  of  Karabaugh^ 
formerly  the  country  of  the  Sacse  or  Sacassani^  a  warlike  tribe  of  Scythians^ 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  and  supposed  to  be  the  same  people  as  our 
ancient  ancestors  the  Saxons.**  After  quitting  Karabaugh^  Mr.  Keppell  pro- 
ceeded to  Shirwan,  the  Albania  of  the  ancients.  The  beautiftd  province  of 
Karabaugh,  between  the  Arras  and  the  Kur — the  ancient  Araxes  and  Cyrnus 
— may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  Asiatic  localisations  of  our 
Anglo*Saxon  ancestors.  The  Kur  has  been  the  late  boundary  of  the  Russian 
acquisitions  in  this  district. 

The  late  war  between  the  Russians  and  the  Persians  has  been  chiefly 
carried  on  in  or  near  the  regions  where  the  ancient  Sakai  or  Sacassani  were 
seated,  and  which  appear  to  have  begun  from  the  south  of  the  Kur.  If  the 
Russians  make  any  ftuther  acquisitions  in  these  parts,  they  will  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  country  of  our  Sakai  ancestors.  These  circumstances,  drawing 
the  mind  to  this  part  of  the  world,  led  me  to  recollect  that  former  antiquaries 
had  observed  a  few  words  in  the  Persian  language  to  resemble  some  in  the 
Saxon.  Camden  mentions,  that  *'  the  admirable  scholar,  Joseph  Scaliger, 
has  told  us  that  fader,  muder,  brader,  tuchter,  band,  and  such  Uke,  are  still 
used  in  the  Persian  language,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  say  father,  mother, 
brother,  daughter,  and  band."* 

Musing  upon  this  intimation,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  five  words,  so 
much  alike  as  these,  were  found  in  the  two  languages,  an  attentive  com- 
parison of  the  Persian  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  might  discover  many  more,  if 
the  allegation  were  really  true,  that  the  Saxons  had  come  from  these  regions ; 
and  in  that  case,  if  any  considerable  number  of  similarities  were  really  existing 
in  the  two  languages,  they  would  tend  to  cqnfirm  the  beUef,  that  the  origin 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers  should  be  thus  sought  in  Asia,  and  that  their  pri- 


^  Camden's  Brit.  Introd.  cxxiii. 
VOL.  II.    PART  II.  '     K  K 
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meval  ancestors  had  gradually  moved  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  German 
Ocean.  This  view  of  the  subject  induced  me  to  attempt  a  cursory  exami- 
nation^ whether  such  resemblances  could^  by  a  general  inspection^  be  per* 
ceived^  as  would  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  chorographical  relationship  was 
not  an  unfounded  conjee tm-e. 

But  it  was  obvious^  that  whatever  the  ancient  identity  between  these 
languages  may  have  been  in  their  original  state^  no  very  great  proportion  of 
it  could  be  expected  to  be  visible  now^  because  the  Saxons  have  been  sepa* 
rated  from  these  regions  at  least  2000  years ;  and  in  their  progress  along 
the  north  of  Asia^  and  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the  upper  surface  of 
Europe^  and  amid  all  the  evils,  sufferings,  triumphs,  and  events,  which  must 
have  befallen  them  before  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe ;  and  from 
the  new  scenes  and  conflicts  which  accompanied  their  three  centuries  of 
depredations  on  the  Roman  empire  and  upon  the  ocean,  and  which  after- 
wards, for  four  hundred  years  more,  awaited  them  in  Britain,  before  those 
works  were  written  which  display  their  language  to  us ; — from  all  these 
causes,  the  Anglo-Saxons,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  must  have  used  a  very 
different  tongue,  in  the  mass  of  its  words,  from  that  simpler  and  ruder  one 
which  their  progenitors  had  conversed  with  in  the  beautiful  province  of 
Karabaugh,  and  on  the  Araxes,  the  Kur,  and  the  Caspian.  So,  during  the 
same  lapse  of  time,  the  Persian  language  has  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Cyrus  or  Darius.  It  has  become,  within  the  last  1000  years,  the 
most  polished  language  of  the  Eastern  world,  and  has  been  most  exercised 
in  clothing  with  select  and  ornate  phrase  the  finest  effusions  of  the  Oriental 
genius.  Modem  Persian  can,  therefore,  be  scarcely  less  unlike  the  original 
language  of  those,  in  his  war,  against  whom  the  self-confident  Julian  found 
an  early  grave,  instead  of  the  victorious  triumph  he  expected,  than  our 
present  English  is  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  same  period.  Neither  Persian 
nor  Saxon  are  now  what  they  were  when  the  Sakai  and  the  Persae  confronted 
each  other  on  their  dividing  rivers,  and  from  their  bordering  mountains. 
Hence  no  such  pervading  identity  could  be  expected  as  may  yet  be  traced 
between  the  Welsh,  the  Bas  Breton,  the  Irish,  and  the  Gaelic,  however 
originally  similar. 

The  likeness  would  be  also  less,  because  the  Saxons  did  not  spring  from 
the  Persians.     No  one  has  alleged  this  parentage.      The  Sakai  were  the 
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relatives  only,  not  the  children  of  the  Persae.  So  far  from  any  filial  or 
paternal  feelings  existing  between  them,  the  most  furious  hostilities  disparted 
the  two  tribes ;  and  at  one  epoch,  the  Persians,  by  attacking  the  Sakai  by 
surprise,  nearly  exterminated  them.  This  disaster  disinclined  our  valuable 
antiquary,  Sheringham,  from  adopting  this  derivation  of  our  ancestors.  But 
as  it  is  manifest  that  no  attack  of  surprise  could  annihilate  at  that  time  more 
than  the  forces  which  were  surprised,  the  calamity  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  a  reason  for  the  rest  of  the  Sakai,  after  this  weakening  catastrophe,  to 
have  moved  hastily  out  of  their  pleasing  settlements  in  those  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  have  migrated  westward  to  a  safer  locality.  This  defeat  may 
have  forced  them  from  Armenia  to  other  districts  nearer  Europe ;  and  the 
war  of  the  Romans,  or  of  Mithridates,  or  similar  disturbing  causes,  may  have 
afterwards  impelled  them  to  proceed  onward  to  the  Vistula,  and  at  last  to 
seek  refuge  on  the  islands  and  peninsula  of  the  western  extremities  of  the 
continent. 

The  probability  is,  that  all  the  tribes  which  anciently  inhabited  the 
immediately  conterminous  countries  were,  for  the  most  part,  branches  of  the 
same  main  parental  stem*  The  Persae,  the  Sakai,  and  thehr  neighbours,  may 
be  therefore  considered  as  ramifications  of  the  great  Scythian  stock — part  of 
the  audax  genus  of  Japetus,  or  Japhet ;  and  as  such,  although  the  old  Per* 
sians  and  the  Sakai  would  not  have  spoken  the  same  language  in  all  its 
words  and  forms,  yet  their  respective  tongues  would  be  dialects  of  their  family 
original,  and  therefore  would  have  many  terms  in  common,  as  we  still  find 
between  the  ancient  Franco-theotisc  and  the  Saxon.  Of  these  assimilating 
terms,  I  expected  that  many  fragments  would  be  preserved,  both  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  in  modem  Persian,  notwithstanding  all  the  changing  for- 
tunes of  the  two  nations ;  but  that  they  would,  from  these  mutations,  exist 
and  be  perceptible  now  only  as  fragments. 

Proceeding  on  this  principle — that  if  the  ancestors  of  the  two  nations 
did  once  live  in  vicinity  to  each  other,  although  this  was  2000  years  ago, 
some  indications  of  their  neighbourhood  would  appear  from  subsisting  simi- 
larities in  their  languages,  and  expecting  to  find  these  only  as  occasional 
fragments,  I  have  compared  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  modern  Persian.  The 
result  has  been,  that,  upon  a  general  examination,  I  have  found  162  Persian 
words  which  have  a  direct  affinity  with  as  many  Anglo-Saxon  terms  of 
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the  same  meaning ;  and  these  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society. 

But  before  I  attach  the  list  of  these,  I  will  take  the  liberty  also  of  men- 
tioning, that  I  thought  it  right,  after  these  similarities  had  been  ascertained, 
to  consider  that  two  other  languages,  older  than  the  modem  Persian,  had 
prevailed  in  that  country.  These  were  the  Pehlvi  and  the  Zend.  The 
latter,  the  most  ancient  that  we  know  of  in  those  parts  from  actual  speci- 
mens ;  the  other,  the  Pehlvi,  an  intermediate  one,  in  point  of  chronology, 
between  the  Zend  and  the  Persian.  Of  both  the  Zend  and  the  Pehlvi, 
M.  Anquetil  found  some  specimens  among  the  ancient  manuscripts  which  he 
consulted  in  exploring  and  translating  the  Zendavesta,  or  sacred  book  of  the 
still  subsisting  worshippers  of  the  sacred  fire  in  those  regions.     Recollecting 

this  fact,  I  have  been  led  also  to  look  into  these  specimens,  and  I  have 

•  

observed  fifty-seven  words  in  these  fragments  of  the  Zend  language,  which 
resemble  as  many  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  forty-three  of  accordant  similarities 
between  our  old  tongue  and  the  Pehlvi.  These  one  hundred  and  sixty-two 
Persian  words,  fifty-seven  Zend,  and  forty-three  Pehlvi,  present  to  us  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  words  in  the  three  languages  that  have  prevailed  in  Persia, 
which  have  sufficient  affinity  with  as  many  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  confirm 
the  deduction  of  our  earliest  progenitors  from  these  regions  of  ancient 
Asia. 

That  these  affinities  are  too  many  to  be  ascribed  to  mere  chance,  there 
seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  ^fiSrming.  But  on  adverting  to  the  positions 
suggested  in  my  former  papers,  of  a  primeval  oneness  of  language  among 
mankind,  and  of  the  abruption  of  that  into  the  diversities  which  now  pervade 
the  world,  it  is  a  reasonable  question,  whether  these  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  similarities  are  only  remains  of  the  primitive  unity,  or  whether  they  be 
indications  of  specific  subsequent  relationship  of  two  of  the  newer  languages 
that  were  formed  after  the  dispersion.  Both  the  nature  and  the  number  of 
the  analogies  I  have  remarked  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  they  are  more  truly 
referable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  cause,  and  therefore  I  will  proceed 
to  enumerate  them,  as  corroborating  testimony  of  our  Sacassenian  derivation, 
beginning  with  the  Persian  affinities,  and  then  proceeding  to  those  of  the 
Zend  and  the  Pehlvi. 
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ANGLO-8AXOK. 

am,  lam, 
aelaiiy  to  bum, 
afora^  o  90h* 
andega,  an  appamled 

term. 
abidan,  to  abide. 
are,  honour. 
arian,  to  honour. 
ase,  a$. 
andget,  the  intellect, 

sense. 
enge,  trouble. 

angely  a  hook. 
ewe,  toater. 
earmth,  misery. 
ende,  the  end. 
heienAf  fruitful. 
bseran,  to  carry. 
brother,  a  brother. 
bam,  a  bam. 
beam,  a  son. 
bedan,  to  offer. 
balew,  depraved. 
beal,  destruction. 
bUewite,  simple. 
beado,  erueky. 


PBRSI4N. 

am,  I  am. 

alaw,  aflame  of  fire. 
ala,  the  eldest  son. 
andan,  a  term. 

abadan,  an  abode. 
aray,  deeoration. 
arayidan,  to  adorn. 
asay,  Hhe. 
angar,  reason. 
andgashtan,  to  think. 
anjam,  grief. 
andjogh,  a  sipk. 
angulah,  a  button. 
aw,  water. 
urman,  trouble. 
anjam,  the  end. 
bar,  fruit. 
bar,  a  load. 
bradar,  a  brother. 
bam,  a  covered  place. 
bama,  a  youth. 
bedroz,  a  present. 
bulad,  a  malefactor. 
bulaghan,  a  calamity. 
biladah,^/^lMA. 
bada,  wickedness. 


hajrhacsjiy  a  front  tower,  burbik,  a  portico. 


bur,  a  chamber. 
blessian,  to  bless. 
blad,yrut/,  the  blade. 

basing,  a  pallium^ 
aMamys* 
basuian,  to  be  clothed 

in  purple. 
bered,  vexed. 
beard,  a  beard. 
breofit,  the  breast. 
bysmor,  infamy. 


barkh,  an  open  room. 
balistan,  to  bless. 
balidan,    balandan,    to 

grow. 
baz,  a  habit, 

a  rich  dress. 


ANGLO-SiJLOir. 

bysgu,  busisiess. 
bile,  the  beak,  the  bilL 
bio,  /  exisL 
benn,  a  wound. 
bil,  a  mattock. 
blowan,  to  flower. 
bidan,  to  expeotj 
toawaiL 
hyld,  firmness. 
bend,  a  bond. 
bendan,  to  bind. 

bold,  a  town. 
bolt,  a  house. 
byan,  to  inhabiL 
binland,    cultivated 

land. 
beam,  the  sunbeam. 
beamiao,  to  beam. 
sifer,  jtwre,  chaste. 

samod,   together,    in 

like  manner, 
mirran,  to 


barat,  disgusted,  tired. 
barbar,  a  barber. 
bistan,  the  breast 
bazat,  a  crime. 


man,  wickedness* 
mona,  tke  moon. 
mseden,  a  maiden. 
moder,  mother. 
mara,  the  night-mare. 
mal,  pay,  reward, 

tribute. 
mani,  many. 
morth,  death. 
morther,  murder. 
mearc,  a  limit. 
mus,  a  mouse. 
must,  new  wine. 
na,  not. 


PERSIAN. 

basaj,  depravily. 
bishing,  business, 
bull,  the  beak. 
bud,  existence. 
bunawar,  a  sore. 
bil,  a  mattock. 
bilak,  a  flower. 
bidar,  watching. 
bidari,  vigxUmee* 
bilah,^rm. 

band,  a  band,  a  chain. 
bandan,    bandidan,   to 

bind. 
balad,  a  city. 
bulud,  a  dwelHttg. 
bingfaa,  a  dwelling. 


bam,  the  morning. 

8a£,pure. 

aa!^  purity. 

ssehim,  a  partner,  even. 

maraw,  go  not. 
marang,  a  bar, 
mang,  cheating,  a  thief. 
mang,  the  moon. 
madah,  a  female. 
madar,  mother. 
mar,  sick. 
malwar,  rich. 
maldar,  a  rick  man. 
mali,  many. 
murda,  dead. 
murdan,  to  die. 
marz,  a  limit 
murz,  a  mouse. 
mustar,  new  wine, 
nah,  not. 
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neegl,  a  nail* 
nafel,  the  naveL 
nama,  a  name. 
namcutha,  Ulustrwus, 
necca,  the  neck, 
neow,  new. 
nu,  now. 
nigan,  nine. 
hoi,  health. 
hare,  hoary. 
isa,  ice. 
earn,  I  am. 
iuc,  a  yoke. 
rad,  a  road. 
reste,  ^tete^. 
duni,  a  <2aor. 
dem,  slaughter. 

dim,  obscure. 
gabban,  to  deride. 

gaf,  loquacious. 
cu,  a  <x>tr. 
gers,  ^OM. 
gifr,  greedy, 
^en,  fraud. 
sum,  <ome. 
seel, /mMpm^. 
steorra,  a  star. 
losewest,  deception. 
leogan,  to  tell  a  lie. 
hlogun,  they  laughed. 
lof,  praise. 
lufa,  love. 
lam,  lame. 

lippa,  the  Up. 
laf,  ^  nemotndSer. 
less,  the  less. 
lar,  /(fiomsii^. 


PERSIAN, 

nakhun,  a  nail. 
naf,  the  navd. 
nam,  a  9uif»«. 
nami,  illustrious. 
nojat,  ^  collar. 
no,  fs^u^. 
nun,  notr. 
nuh,  nine. 
hal,  qtdetj  firmness. 
hand,  t76936ra6/e. 
hasir,  ice. 
hayam,  /am. 
yugh,  a  yoke. 
rah,  a  roocf . 
rast,  secure. 
dar,  a  cfoor. 
dam,  a  groan^ 

black  blood, 
damah,  a  cloud. 
ghab,  *  a  foolish  bitter 

expression. 
guflan,  speech^  to  relate. 
go,  a  cow. 
grjah,  grass. 
guri,  avarice. 
faj,  a  lie. 
suman,  a  little. 
salaf,  luxurious. 
sitarah,  a  star. 
losidan,  to  deceive. 
lay,  lying. 
lagh,  a  jest. 

m 

laf,  praise. 
laheb,  love. 
lam,  crooked. 
lang,  lame. 
law,  ^  /tj9. 
lab,  remaining. 
lash,  mho//. 
lur,  ability. 


PERSIAN. 

lustan,  to  sport. 

lashan,  nice,  soft. 

hiAy  furious  aUercation. 


ANGLO-SA^ON. 

lust,  delight. 
lust,  luxuriousness. 
hlyd,  tumult. 
hlydan,  A>  ro^ 

&>  make  a  noise. 
list,  Anoi0^«c^e.  lazir,  clever. 

listum,  skilfully. 
thu,  thou.  to,  tftmi. 

thinan,  A>  decUnCj         tanik,  Mm. 

A>  become  thin. 


tinterg,  torment. 
tintregan,  to  torture. 
tawian,  to  cultivate. 
teman,  to  teemy 

to  bring  forth 
abundantly. 
wen,  hope. 
wenan,  to  expect. 
ysel,  a  spark. 


tang,  tight. 
tangi,  anguish. 
tan,  an  inhabitant. 
toma,  twins. 


awanidan,  to  hope. 
awanidan,  to  expect. 
BxsXyfire. 


rsenc,  pride^  glorying,  awrang,  powers  glory. 


ae,  a  law. 
pseca,  a  deceiver. 
psecan,  to  deceive. 
paeth,  apathy 

afootway. 
pal,  a  stake. 
paell,  colour. 
P3mdan,  to  shut  up, 

to  impound. 
P3mding,  a  fettering. 
to,  to. 
taer,  a  tear. 

taeran,  to  tear. 
telan,  to  tell. 
teiss,  affliction. 
teifise,  a  stripe. 
tir,  a  /om?. 
tir,  glory. 
siofotha,  bran» 


aym,  a  law. 
pak,  vt/e. 
pakh,  ingratitude. 
pay,  pa,  a  footstep. 

palar,  a  6eam  of  wood. 
paludan,  /So  besmear. 
paywand,  a  chain, 
a  shackle. 

ta,  to. 
tar,  ntoM^. 
tarb,  torture. 
tarakidan,  to  spUt, 
talagh,  a  voice. 
tBisah,  grief . 
tazyanah,  a  scourge. 
tir,  a  chief. 
tur,  a  hero,  bright. 
sapos,  bran. 
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seel,  Ume. 

snl,  a  plough, 
6ac,  discordy  quarreL 
sur,  surig,  sour, 
salh,  a  willow. 
8org,  mrrow* 


PBBSIAK. 

sal,  a  year, 
seelah,  age. 
suli,  a  plough. 
sakht,  violent^  shMom. 
sirka,  sirkah,  vinegar. 
salah,  a  wicker^Kuket. 
sog,  ^rifi^. 
sugwar,  eorrowfid. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

sol,  solen,  a  jAoe, 

o  sandal. 
sole,  1^  «ol9. 
tfaunar,  MtfTuZer. 
thunrian,  to  thunder. 
tan,  a  ^uc?. 


PERSIAN. 

salu,  a  coarse  shoe. 
sulwah,  a  shoe. 
sul,  the  sole. 
tundar,  thunder. 
tundidan,  to  thunder. 
tundar,  the   bud  of  a 
leaf. 


It  is  remarkable  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  spelt 
in  the  Lexicon  with  sc,  which  are  now  used  in  our  English  phrase,  are  at 
present  pronounced  by  us  as  sh,  and  are  written  with  this  orthography. 
Thus  the  Anglo-Saxon  sceap,  scyp,  sco,  seine,  and  sceam,  are  spoken  by  us  as 
sheep,  ship,  shoe,  shine,  and  shame.  Whether  the  sh  was  the  original  sound 
of  those  words,  which,  by  a  sort  of  conventional  orthography,  were  written  as 
sc  by  our  ancestors,  to  distinguish  their  sound  of  sh  from  the  proximate  one 
of  *,  or  whether  it  became  changed  by  one  of  those  gradual  alterations  of 
pronunciation  which  occur  in  all  languages  from  various  causes,  we  cannot 
now  decide  ;  but  the  Persian  has  some  analogous  terms  with  the  sh,  instead 
of  the  sc,  as: — 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

sea,  excellent. 
seama,  shame, 

bashjulness. 

sceaming,  confusion. 


PERSIAN. 

shadbasfa,  excellent. 
sharm,  shame, 

hashfulness. 
shama,  naked. 
shamidan,   to    he  con' 
founded. 


PERSIAN. 

shaplidan,  to  smooth. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

sceapian,  to  shape, 

to  put  in  order. 
sceaft,  a  shaft,  shaflu,  a  quiver. 

an  arrow. 
sceaft,  a  point.  sfaafar,  the  edge. 

sceawian,  to  see.  shuwaz,  the  eye. 


The  other  resemblances  which  I  have  remarked  between  these  two  lan- 
guages are : — 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

fogen,  glad. 
ibran,  to  go. 
&roth,  a  journey. 
fyr,fire. 


PERSIAN. 

farghan,  gladness. 
feridan,  to  walk. 
faraz,  progress, 
faroz,  inflaming. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

ferhth,  the  mind, 
ferht,  fear,  fright. 


PERSIAN. 

farzah,  wisdom, 

knowledge, 
farasha,  dread, 

trembling. 
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suht,  langttor, 
fsegeTffair. 
Mae,false. 
suigung,  silencing. 


PERSIAN. 


setoh,  weak. 
farah,  beauty, 
^iyn,  fraud, 
asudan,  to  silence. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

wael,  slaughter, 
woge,  malice. 
wandian,  to  revere. 
God 


PERSIAN. 

walanah,  a  wound. 
waj,  malice. 
wand,  praise. 
Khoda,  God. 


The  congruities  which  I  have  perceived  in  the  few  specimens  that  have 
been  published  of  the  Zend  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  are  the  following: — 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

beran,  to  bear, 
ba^  both. 
the,  thee. 
eahta,  eight. 
dochter,  daughter. 
dohte,  he  did. 
steoiran,  stars. 
frend,  a  friend, 
feder,  afraher, 
mid,  vnth. 
meder,  mother. 
medo,  mead. 
me,  me. 

metan,  to  measure. 
med,  a  recompense. 
maest,  chief. 
mide,  much, 
mecg,  a  man, 
ma,  more. 
na,  not. 

nafel,  the  navel. 
aec,  an  oak. 
hera,  a  lord. 
heretoge,  a  chief. 
paeth,  a  path. 
pur,  pure. 
uppa,  above. 
upper,  above. 
three,  three. 
thrydde,  the  third. 


ZBND. 

bereete,  to  bear. 
betim,  the  second. 
te,  thee. 
aschte,  eight. 
dogde,  daughter. 
daschte,  he  did. 
staranm,  stars. 
frem^  a  friend. 
feder,  a  father. 
mad,  with, 
mediehe,  mother. 
medo,  wine, 
man,  me, 
meete,  metzsure, 
mejdem,  a  recompense, 
meze,  meso,  great. 
mesche,  much. 
meschio,  a  man. 
mae,  great, 
noued,  not. 
nafo,  the  navel, 
hekhte,  an  acorn, 
herete,  a  chief, 

petho,  a  way. 
peratche,  pure. 
opero,  above, 

thre,  three. 
thretim,  M^  third. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

thu,  thou. 

banc,  afloor^  a  board. 

rot,  splendid. 
rof,  illustrious. 
astandan,  to  subsist. 
beoth,  they  are. 
beo,  be  it. 
theof,  a  thief 
dreori,  dreary. 
daeth,  death. 
rewa,  order. 
reswian,  to  reason. 
froe,  a  lord. 
guast,  the  spirit. 
maende,  he  mentioned. 
midda,  middle. 
morth,  death. 
merran,  to  mar. 
gear,  gear. 
earmth,  poverty. 
starian,  to  look  at. 
ba,  both. 
singan,  to  say. 
seir,  sheer,  pure. 
snid,  a  cut. 
seon,  to  see, 
gnad,  he  bruised. 
athe,  easy, 
scina,  shina,  brilliant. 


ZEND. 

thvanin,  thou. 
baenthro,  afroor, 
a  board. 
erode,  illustrious. 

asteouao,  existence. 
beonad,  he  is. 
boiad,  be  it. 
teio,  a  great  thief. 
drezre,  a  desert 
dajed,  he  is  no  more. 
reso,  he  puts  in  order. 
razann,  intelligent. 
frethem,  greatness. 
gueie,  the  soul. 
manthre,  words. 
meiao,  middle. 
mrete,  mortal. 
merckhsch,  to  destroy, 
yare,  year. 
armete,  humility. 
astriete,  he  sees. 
bee,  tux), 
senghan,  a  word. 
srere,  pure. 
snaes,  lie  strikes. 
sodern,  to  see. 
ghnad,  he  strikes, 
schiato,  easy. 
scheeto,  brilliant. 
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I  will  now  only  trouble  the  Society  with  the  few  coincidences  that  I 
have  found  in  looking  over  Mr.  AnquetiFs  short  vocabulary  of  the  Pehlvi, 
as  he  has  printed  it  from  his  old  manuscripts. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

bonda,  one  bound. 
nam-cutha,  famous, 
starian,  to  look  at, 
halig,  hofy. 
eahta,  eight, 
sare,  troublesome, 
morth,  (Heath, 

thu,  thou. 
86X9  six, 

bysmor,  opprobrium, 
suht,  languor, 
dom,  legal  Judgment, 
nesaiiy  to  attack, 
secgan,  to  say, 
gaf,  loquacious, 
ofer,  over,  chone. 
dem,  slaughter, 
med,  recompense, 
cneou,  knee, 
steorran,  stars, 
setnian,  to  be  in  am' 

bush, 
sceacan,  shakan,  to 

shake,  to  pluck. 


PBHLVI. 

bandeh,  a  slave, 
nejnehy  famous. 
astared,  he  sees, 
halae^^f^ 
ascht,  eight. 
sareh,  wicked, 
marg,  mortal, 
a-marg,  immortal. 
tou,  thou. 
sese,  six. 
besche,  wicked, 
satoun,  weak. 
din,  law, 
resch,  a  wound, 
sokhan,  a  word. 
goft,  he  said. 
awar,  above, 
damma,  blood, 
mozd,  recompense. 
djaDouh,  knee. 
setaran,  stars, 
sater,  war. 

schekest,  he  breaks. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 

athe,  easy, 
cu,  cow, 
ma,  more. 
bar,  bare, 
morth,  death. 

meder,  mother. 
nafel,  the  navel. 
na,  no, 

bog,  a  branch. 
pur,  pure, 

agytan,  to  understand. 
ac,  an  oak. 
brader,  brother, 
bye,  a  habitation. 
secg,  a  little  sword. 
saex,  a  knife. 
dypian,  to  call  out. 
cald,  called. 
mare,  greater. 
necan,  to  kUL 
band,  a  joining. 
rsed,  a  road, 
eortha,  earth. 


PBHLVI. 

asaneh,  ecuy. 
gao,  ox  or  cow. 
meh,  great, 
barhene,  naked. 
mourd,  he  dies. 
mourdeh,  mortal. 
amider,  mother. 
naf,  the  navel. 
na,  not, 
barg,  a  leaf. 
partan,  pure. 
agah,  understanding. 
akht,  an  acorn. 
berour,  brother. 
bita,  a  house. 
sakina,  a  knife, 

kala,  crying  out. 

mar,  great. 
naksounan,  I  kill. 
banda,  a  bcmd. 
rfleh,  a  way. 
arta,  earth. 


From  what  I  have  seen  of  the  three  languages  of  ancient  and  modem 
Persia  which  I  have  inspected^  I  think  that  by  a  more  elaborate  investigation 
of  all  their  analogies  with  the  Anglo-Saxon^  a  greater  number  of  (Satisfactory 
congruities  might  be  traced.  But  the  preceding  specimens  will  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  support  the  probabihty  of  the  geographical  derivation  of  our 
ancestors  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  and  of  Persia ;  and  we  are  now 
too  many  centuries  removed  from  the  actual  period  of  the  migration^  to  have 
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any  stronger  evidence  upon  it  than  that  of  warrantable  inference  and  reason- 
able probability. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

32,  Red  Lion  Square,  SHARON  TURNER. 

22d  March,  1827. 


N.B. — Since  this  letter  was  written,  I  have«  found  several  affinities  of 
Anglo-Saxon  words  with  others  in  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  Sanscrit, 
Japanese,  Coptic,  Laplandish,  Georgian,  Tongo,  Malay,  and  Susov,  which 
are  printed  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  History.  These  pre- 
sent a  range  of  similitudes,  amid  general  dissimilarity,  which  corroborates 
the  principle  formerly  stated — of  the  original  unity  of  the  primeval  lan- 
guage, and  of  its  subsequent  abruption  on  the  compulsory  dispersion  of 
mankind.  But  these  affinities  axe  not,  in  each  language,  near  so  numerous 
as  the  preceding  collections  firom  the  Persian  and  its  cognate  dialects ;  and 
therefore  do  not  lessen  the  weight  of  the  argument,  that  so  many  Persian 
correspondences  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  favour  the  derivation  of  the  latter 
nation  firom  the  ancient  Sacassani,  who  inhabited  the  regions  near  the  Kur. 
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XII L    Observations  on  some  Monastic  Libraries  and  Archives  in  French 
Flanders.    By  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.  M.R.S.L. 

Read  November  17,  1830. 

In  consequence  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  monasteries  in  France 
during  the  Revolution  of  1792,  I  determined,  in  my  recent  journey  through 
some  of  the  northern  departments  of  that  kingdom,  to  employ  myself  in  ascer- 
taining the  fate  of  their  libraries,  and  in  discovering  whether  any  volumes  or 
documents  relating  to  England  might  not  still  exist.  To  the  satisfiEustion  of 
those  who  take  any  interest  in  English  history,  it  appears  that  much  is  stiU 
preserved,  which,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  societies  more  national,  as 
well  as  more  numerous,  than  those  in  whose  possession  they  formerly  were, 
have  a  better  chance  (we  may  hope)  of  continuing  to  be  preserved,  and  com- 
municated to  the  world  by  printing.  I  allude  to  the  corporate  towns,  in  the 
possession  of  which  they  now  are,  and  which  liberally  open  them  to  the 
public ;  and  to  the  monastic  societies,  which  formerly  secluded  them. 

The  preservation  of  these  libraries  is  due  to  the  National  Assembly ;  and 
before  I  proceed  farther,  I  must  pay  a  just  tribute  of  approbation  to  the 
truly  wise  and  secure  regulations^  adopted  by  that  body,  about  three 
years  before  the  horrible  and  degrading  fanaticism  of  1792  broke  out, 
and  which  were  at  that  time  enforced  for  the  security  of  libraries  and 
records  of  aU  kinds,  and  more  particularly  those  of  monasteries :  for  they 
have  been  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  solely,  the  means  of  handing  down  to 
us  those  which  still  exist ;  and  I  cannot  avoid  recommending  them  to  the 
particular  notice  of  our  own  government,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  safety  of 
our  records. 

At  St.  Omer  stood  the  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Bertin,  once  the  abode  and 
asylum  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  who  did  not  &il,  on  his  restoration,  to 


^  A  pamphlet  of  Instructions  to  the  Commissioners  for  examining  the  Monastic  Libraries 
was  printed  in  Svo.  by  the  National  Assembly,  about  the  year  1789^  which  were  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  all  the  libraries  from  destruction. 
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make  its  inmates  sensible  of  his  gratitude,  by  various  grants  of  privileges. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Record  Commission,  established  in  France  about 
the  year  1750,  this  monastery  transcribed  all  its  ancient  charters  in  ten  large 
folio  volumes,  with  drawings  of  the  seals,  the  whole  authenticated  and  signed 
by  notaries,  after  their  collation  with  the  originals.  These  volumes,  during 
the  Revolution,  were  sold  for  waste  paper ;  and  a  portion  of  the  original 
charters  and  bulls  are  believed  to  have  been  buried  in  a  chest  in  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Josse,  or  Jumieges :  among  the  latter  was  one 
said  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  now,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bishop  of  Arras ;  and  two  more  are  the  foundation  charters,  or  original 
grants,  of  Treulegh,  in  Kent,  which  afterwards  became  a  priory  and  cell  to 
St.  Bertin.  These  last  charters  were  entirely  unknown  to  Dugdale,  Tanner, 
and  the  editors  of  the  New  M onasticon. 

The  above  ten  volumes  were  Uberally  deposited  in  the  Public  Library  of 
St.  Omer,  where  they  are  now  preserved ;  and  they  are  especially  worthy  of 
notice,  because  they  contain  documents  relative  to  England,  particularly  to 
St.  Thomas  himself,  and  because  they  ought  to  be  examined  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  pubUcation  of  our  national  records. 

Another  volume  in  this  library,  of  much  interest  to  us,  is  the  Cartulary  of 
Treulegh  Priory,  hitherto  totally  unknown.  It  is  on  paper,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  not  quite  perfect  at  the  beginning. 

During  my  residence  at  St.  Omer,  I  persuaded  M.  Piers,  the  librarian,  to 
print  one  of  the  old  catalogues  of  the  MSS.,  which  was  drawn  up  by  one  of 
the  monks  at  the  command  of  the  National  Assembly;  but  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  printed  while  M.  Piers  was  unable  to  revise  the  press,  it 
is  ftill  of  errors.  The  MSS.,  however,  merit  a  well-detailed  catalogue,  for 
several  are  very  ancient,  and  some  of  great  historical  interest.  Among  those 
connected  with  EngUsh  history  and  literature  (beside  those  already  men- 
tioned,) are — 

Petri  Blesensis  Eputolee,  Seec.  XIII. 

Alcuini  Grammatical  Scec.  IX. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology  abridged,  with  corrections  by  his  own  hand. 

Life  of  St.  Thomas  k  Becket. 

Life  of  Brunichild,  Queen  of  France,  drawp  up,  I  believe,  by  lioyd,  or  Floyd,  an  English 
Catholic.  In  these  volumes  is  the  Correspondence  of  Floyd  with  Bolland,  begging  his  saint's  ad- 
mission into  his  Acta  Sanctorum ;  but  Bolland,  it  appears,  did  not  think  her  worthy  of  the  honour. 
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There  are  also 


A  fine  copy  of  Gregory  of  Toun'  History  of  France.    Scec.  X. 

Quintilian.    Seec.  XV. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus.    Seec.  X.    A  fragment. 

Arrival  of  the  Normans  at  St.  Omer.     Seec.  X.  or  XL 

F^nhardi  Vita  Caroli  Magni.     Scec.  X. 

Life  of  Margaret  Wake,  an  English  Nun. 

Also  about  twenty  Chronicles^  Annals^  and  Memoirs  of  St  Bertin  Abbey, 
oi  various  centuries ;  in  which  it  is  not  unlikely  some  unpubUshed  anecdotes 
of  St.  Thomas  might  be  found. 

The  ancient  copy  of  the  Agrimensores  cannot  now  be  discovered. 

The  library  contains  about  1000  M SS.,  and  was  formed  from  the  various 
ecclesiastical  libraries  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  but  several  books 
were  removed  and  purloined,  before  they  were  transferred  from  the  monas- 
teries to  the  town,  or,  more  probably,  during  the  anarchy  of  1792  and 
following  years. 

From  St.  Omer  I  went  to  Lille,  where  is  a  good  library  of  printed  books, 
but  not  above  400  MSS.,  and  those  not  very  important.  Among  them  is  a 
curious  Diary  of  Political  Events  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the 
author  appears  to  have  entered  all  he  heard  respecting  the  various  wars 
around  him.  It  contains  much  relative  to  the  invasion  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  the  siege  of  Terouenne. 

In  another  MS.  are  transcripts  of  three  deeds  of  King  John,  two  of  which 
are  treaties  of  alliance  between  himself  while  he  was  only  Earl  of  Ireland, 
and  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders.     The  jfirst  is  dated  8  Ric.  1. 

Here  are  the  Travels  of  Anselm  Adoumes  in  the  Holy  Land  in  1470. 
This  author  dedicates  his  work  to  a  King  of  Scotland. 

Two  Cartularies  are  here  preserved  ;  one  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lille, 
Saec.  XIII. ;  the  other  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  Saec.  XIII.  and  XIV. :  also  a 
collection  of  Lives  of  "  Heretiques  et  Impies,'*  (i.  e.  English  Protestants !) 
which  are  amusing  in  consequence  of  the  high  party  colouring  given  to  the 
characters. 

A  very  curious  volume,  containing  drawings  of  the  tournaments,  called 
Les  Festes  de  TEpinette,  is  well  worthy  of  being  engraved  and  published,  as 
an  illustration  of  ancient  customs. 

The  other  volumes  in  this  hbrary  contain  chiefly  genealogies,  and  his- 
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tories  local  or  general^  of  Flanders ;  most  of  the  former,  and  some  of  the 
latter,  being  inedited. 

Among  the  printed  books  is  a  hitherto  unknown  edition  of  a  work 
printed  by  Colard  Mansion.  It  is  perfect,  and  miique  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  van  Praet,  of  the  Bibliothdque  du  Roi  at  Paris,  who  has  written  a  biblio- 
graphical notice  of  it. 

The  archives  of  this  town  contain  most  valuable  MSS.  for  the  history, 
not  only  of  Flanders,  but  also  of  all  the  surrounding  nations — France,  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Germany ;  of  the  importance  of  which,  the  following 
catalogue  will  enable  the  Society  to  judge. 

1.  Cartulaire  de  Flandres,  No.  I.  ab  an.  1065  ad  1316,  folio,  on  yellum. 

2. II.  ab  an.    819  ad  1335,  vellum. 

3. III.  ab  an.  1110  ad  1301,  paper. 

4.  IV.  ab  an.  1190  ad  1297,  vellum. 

5.  de  Haynaut,  —     I.  ab  an.  1176  ad  1395,  vellum. 

6.  ' II.  ab  an.  1071  ad  1347,  vellum. 

7.  III.  ab  an.  1293  ad  1328,  vellum. 

8. IV.  ab  an.  1159  ad  1495. 

9.  d'Artois,  —    I.  from     1192  to  1293. 

10. II. 1112  to  1407. 

11.  ^deNamur, 1195  to  1323. 

12.  Rouge,  de  Namur, 1187  to  1287. 

13.  de  Droits  des  Comtes  de  Flandres,  cb.  Scec.  XIV. 

14.  Registre  des  Revenus  du  Pays  Bas  et  Haynaut,  4to.  on  vellum,  from  1265.     (At  the  end  of 

this  volume  is  "  La  Loi  donnee  k  la  Ville  de  Haspre  an.  1197.) 

15.  Inventaire  des  Titres  dans  le  Tresorerie  de  Hainaut  k  Mons,  vers  Fan  1450. 

16.  Lettres  et  Diplomes  de  Jeane  de  Bretagne,  Dame  de  Cassel,  depuis  1331  k  1350. 

17.  Registre  des  Afiaires  de  la  Duchesse  de  Bar,  Dame  de  Cassel,  ab  an.  1370  ad  an.  1387. 

18.  Registre  aux  Causes  de  la  Cour  de  Yolente  de  Flandres,  Comtesse  de  Bar,  1386. 
Registre  aux  Lettres  de  la  dite  Dame. 

19.  Jean  Ruffault  et  Charles  de  Boulongne,  Repertoire  des  Chartes  dans  la  Chambre  des 

Comptes  k  Lille.    (These  are  extracts  from  2812  Deeds.) 

20.  Seventy-nine  large  folio  volumes,  containing  copies  of  Deeds  from  1358  to  1687.      The 

first  ten  volumes  are  on  paper,  and  sixty-nine  on  vellum. 

21.  Index  to  the  above  seventy-nine  volumes,  in  3  vols. ;  two  on  paper,  one  on  parchment. 

22.  6041  Registers,  Portfolios,  and  Bundles,  containing  the  "  Comptes  des  Douaniers,  et  Finances 

des  anciens  Comtes  de  Flandres,  Hainaut,  Artois,  et  Namur,  des  Provinces,  Villes,  et 
Seigneuries." 

23.  152  Drawers,  containing  Deeds  from  the  year  706  to  1307,  which  have  been  indexed  in 

5  vols,  folio.    (N.B. — The  Deed  of  706  could  not  be  found  when  I  requested  to  see  it.) 
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!24.  Martyrologium  et  Obituaritim  S.  Amati  de  Douay.    Vel.  Seec.  XIV. 

25.  Censuale  Abbatiee  de  Flines. 

26.  Repertoire  des  Chartes  de    .    •    .     . 

27.  Cartttlaire  de  TAbbaye  de  Maiolles.    2  yob.  folio,  ch.  Ssc.  XVI. 

28.  Registre  des  Biens  de  Maubeuge. 

29.  Obituarium  S.  Amati  de  Douay. 

30.  Cartulaire  de  liessies.    Fol.  ch. 

31. de  Marbaix.  • 

32.  Repertoire  de  Lauda. 

33. de  Felines.     Thick  4to.,  vel.  Scec.  XIII. 

34.  Terrarium  de  Roche. 

35.  d'Auchy. 

36. d'Auchy,  avec  les  Plans.    2  vols,  folio. 

37.  Revenue  de  TAbbaye  de  Flines,  ou  Felines,  an.  1349. 

38.  A  Collection  of  Royal  Letters. 

The  continual  intercourse  which  has  taken  place^  from  the  earliest  times, 
between  this  country  and  Flanders,  must,  of  course,  have  occasioned  numerous 
treaties  between  the  two  countries,  and  many  transactions  must  have 
occurred  between  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  kings,  of  each ;  entries  of 
which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  above-men- 
tioned volumes :  and  as  we  have  discovered  many  new  historical  facts,  and 
verified  others,  or  disproved  the  erroneous  statements  of  our  old  historians,  by 
the  examination  of  our  own  records,  so  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  investigation  of  the  records  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom  will  bring  forth 
many  additional  facts  hitherto  unknown. — I  hope  the  return  of  Mr.  Stapleton, 
who  has  made  great  researches  at  Rouen  and  Paris,  will  fully  prove  the 
truth  of  that  which  I  have  here  advanced. 
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time  of  Edward  the  First.    By  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke^  M.  A.  M.R.S.L. 

Read  March  16,  1831. 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  exhibit  the  misconceptions  (as  they  are 
presumed  to  be)  of  Selden,  and  succeeding  writers  misled  by. him.  It  is,  of 
course,  incumbent  upon  the  present  writer,  to  shew  wherein  the  positions 
impugned  are  untenable,  and  to  prove  by  authorities  that  they  are  so.  These 
authorities  will  be  deduced  from  contemporaneous  historians,  and  be  un- 
accompanied with  hypotheses. 

The  chief  positions  here  controverted  are  comprised  in  the  following 
paragraph,  extracted  from  a  meritorious  work,  which,  among  its  various 
contents,  includes  a  chapter  upon  dignities.  It  will  be  seen,  that  the  para- 
graph alluded  to  is  a  summary  of  the  modern  received  doctrines  concerning 
the  origin  of  our  respective  Houses  of  Parliament.  These  doctrines  are  the 
points  at  issue. 

*'  From  the  conquest,  according  to  Selden,**  observes  Professor  Christian, 
''  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  all  who  held  lands  of  the  king 
had  a  right  to  be  summoned  to  parliament ;  and  this  right  being  then  confined 
to  the  king's  tenants,  all  peers  of  parliament  during  that  period  sat  by  tenure 
and  rtnit  of  summons.  From  the  end  of  John's  reign  to  the  eleventh  of 
Richard  the  Second  (an.  1387),  a  very  important  distinction  was  introduced, 
which  eventually  produced  the  lower  house  of  parliament,  viz.  a  division  of  those 
tenants  into  greater  and  less  barons. — See  BL  Magn.  Cart.  John,  p.  144." 

Now,  if  Selden  had  been  guided  by  the  letter  of  the  authorities  quoted  by 
himself,  instead  of  warping  them  to  an  h)^othesis,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  inferior  tenants  in  capite  had  not,  nor  ever  had,  a  right  to  sit  in  the  upper 
hottse  at  all ;  that  they  were  summoned  en  masse  to  a  muster  with  arms,  and 
that  they  only  appeared  in  parliament  by  delegation.  The  following  quota- 
tions from  his  own  book,  the  *'  Titles  of  Honour,"  will  prove  it.  The  first 
quotation  is  from  Magna  Charta.     The  only  paragraph  in  that  pre-eminent 
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doctunent^  relative  to  parliaments,  is  the  following,  as  given  by  Matthew 
Paris.^ 


*'  Nullum  scutagium  vel  auxilium  ponam  in 
reg^o  nostrOy  nisi  per  commune  consilium  regni 
nostri,  nisi  ad  corpus  nostrum  redimendum,  et 
ad  pnmogenitum  filium  nostrum  militem  faci- 
endum, et  ad   primogenitam   filiam   nostram 
semel  maritandam.     £t  ad  hoc  non  fiat  nisi 
rationabile  auxilium.    Simili  modo  fiat  de  auxi- 
liis  de  civitate  Lokdikevsi,  et  civitas  Lok- 
DOiriEKSis  babeat  omnes  antiquas  libertates  et 
liberas  consuetudines  suas,  tam  per  terras  quam  * 
per  aquas.     Preterea  volumus  et  concedimus, 
quod  omnes  alia  civitates  et  burg^  et  villee  et 
barones  de  quinque  portubus  et  omnes  portus 
habeant  omnes  liberas  consuetudines  suas,  et 
ad  habendum*  omne  commune  consilium  regni 
DE  AUXiLiis  A8SIDENDIS,  alitcr  quam  in  tribus 
casibus  preedictis,  et  de  sctttagiis  assidekdis, 
submoneri  faciemus  archiepiscopoSy  episcopos, 
abbates,  comites,  et  majores  barones  regni, 
singillatim  per  liieras  nostras,     £t  preterea 
fticiemus  submoneri  in  generali  per  vicecomites 
et  ballivos  nostros,  omnes  alios  qui  in  capita 
tenent  de  nobis,  ad  certum  diem ;  scilicet  ad 
terminum  quadraginta  dierum  ad  minus,  et  ad 
certum  locum,  in  omnibus  literis  submonitionis 
illius  exponemus ;  et  sic  facta  submonitione, 
negotium  procedat  ad  diem  assignatum,  secun- 
dum consilium  eorum,  qui  prasentes  fuerint, 
quamvis  non  omnes  submoniti  venerint." 


"  /  will  levy  no  scutage  or  aid  in  our  king- 
'dom,  unless  by  the  common  council  of  our 
realm,  except  to  ransom  our  person,  make  our 
eldest  son  a  knight,  and  marry  our  eldest 
daughter  once.  And  for  this  only  reasonable 
aid  shall  be  required.  In  like  manner  may  it 
be  done  concerning  the  aids  from  the  city  of 
London,  and  the  city  of  London  may  have  all 
its  ancient  liberties  and  free  customs,  both  by 
land  and  water.  Moreover,  we  will  and  grant, 
that  all  other  cities  and  boroughs  and  vills,  and 
the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  all  the 
ports,  may  enjoy  all  their  free  liberties  and 
free  customs,  and  enjoy  the  common  council  of 
the  realm  concerning  assessment  of  aids, 
otherwise  than  in  the  aforesaid  cases ;  and  as 
to  the  ASSESSMENT  OF  scuTAOES,  wc  will  causc 
to  be  summoned  all  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
eark,  and  greater  barons  of  the  realm,  singly 
by  our  letters ;  and,  besides,  we  will  cause  to 
be  summoned,  in  a  general  form,  by  our  she- 
rifis  and  bailiffs,  all  others  who  hold  of  us  in 
capite,  at  a  certain  day ;  to  wit,  at  the  term  of 
forty  days  at  least,  and  at  a  fixed  place ;  and 
we  state  the  cause  of  that  summons  in  all 
the  letters  of  that  summoms ;  and  the  sum- 
mons having  been  so  made,  the  business  may 
proceed  at  the  day  assigned,  according  to  the 
counsel  of  those  present,  although  all  sum- 
moned may  not  attend." 


Now,  here  are  the  following  distinct  recognitions  — 

(1.)  Of  a  "  common  council  of  the  realmJ* 

(2.)  Of  including  burgesses  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  granting  aids. 


1  Page  216.  ed.  Watts. 

<  Ducange  (v.  habere)  says,  that  the  sense  of  that  word  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  French 
awnr,  which  Cotgrave  defines  by  <'  to  use,  possess,  occupy,  and  enjoy '^ 
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(3.)  Of  the  tenants  in  capite,  and  the  assessment  of  scutages. 
(4.)  Of  sununonses  being  addressed  to  the  harones  majores  singly. 
(5.)  Of  summonses  being  addressed  generally  through  the  sheriffs  and 
bailifs  to  all  other  tenants  in  capite. 

Each  of  these  recognitions,  taken  singly,  and  confirmed  by  records  and 
chronicles,  will  shew  that  Selden  was  entirely  mistaken  in  his  construction  of 
this  paragraph  of  Magna  Charta. 

(1.)  The  ''  common  council  of  the  realm."*  The  term  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
wytenorgemoty  seems  to  be  of  as  indefinite  and  colloquial  origin  as  parUa- 
ment.  A  foil  parliament  was  termed  **  myed-semot:/*  (mycel-gemot)  in  the  years 
1015,  1020,  1047,  and  mfenchgemot  occurs  only  in  1036.  In  1137,  in  King 
Stephen's  time,  a  parliament  held  at  Oxford  is  called  s^  ^'  gadering/'  or 
gathering.*  The  first  mentioned  of  such  an  assembly  occurs  in  the  reign 
of  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  who  flourished  anno  712.  He  says,  according  to 
Brompton:* 


''  Ego  Ine  Dei  gratia  West-Saxonum  rex, 
exhortatione  et  doctrina  Conredis  patris  mei, 
et  HedcUs  episcopi  mei,  et  omnium  alderman- 
norum  meorum  et  seniorum  sapientum  regni 
mei,  multaque  congregatione  senrorum  Dei, 
solicitus  de  salute  animarum  nostrarum  et  de 
statu  regni  mei,  constitui  rectum  conjug^um  et 
justa  judicia,  pro  stabilitate  et  confirmatione 
populi  mei  benigna  sedulitate  celebrari,  et  nuUi 
aldermanno  vel  alicui  de  toto  regimine  nostro 
conscripta  judicia  liceat  abolere." 


^'  I,  Ina,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  the 
West-Saxons,  by  the  exhortation  and  doctrine 
[instruction]^  of  Conred  my  father,  and  Hedda 
my  bishop,  and  all  my  aldermen,  and  senior 
wise  men  of  my  kingdom,  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  the  servants  of  God,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  our  souls,  and  the  safety  of  my  king- 
dom, have  appointed  right  matrimony  and  just 
judgments,  for  the  stabUity  and  confirmation  of 
my  people,  wilii  kind  anxiety  to  be  observed ; 
and  let  it  be  allowable  to  no  alderman  of  any 
of  our  government  to  abolish  the  written  judg- 
ments." 


It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry  to  ascertain  who  were 
the  members  of  these  parliaments.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  mentions  the  chief  nobility,  and  higher  thanes,  and  spiritual  lo^ds,^ 
and  also  the  writ  of  summons  J 


^  Chron.  Sax.  sub  annis. 
^  See  Ducange. 


^  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  762. 

6  Anno  MXV.  f  Anno  MXLVIII. 
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As  to  the  term>  commune  consilium  and  generale  consilium,  or  full  parliament^ 
Selden  is  unquestionably  correct/  when  he  calls  it  one  in  which  the  clerus 
askdpopulus  were  assembled  together  with  the  nobles.  That  the  clerus  im- 
plied the  house  of  convocation  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  how  such  a  term  as 
popubis  can  be  united  with  clerus,  as  joint  members  of  the  parliament,  unless 
there  existed  a  commons'  house,  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived.  The  terms 
appear  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First  at  his  coronation,  an.  1100,  and 
plainly  did  not  originate  at  that  era. 

(2.)  The  second  recognition  includes  burgesses  in  the  *'  foil  pariifanent," 
or  commune  consilium,  for  the  purpose  of  granting  aids.^  Burgage  tenure  was 
soccage  tenure,  and  therefore  taxation  of  them  did  not  come  under  the  assess- 
ment of  scuTAGE.  The  distinction  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  following  passage 
of  the  Annals  of  Wigom. 

**  Anno  MCCLIV.    Taxatio  generalis  tarn  **  Anno  MCCLIV.    A  general  taxation  both 

de  temporalibus  quam  de  spiritualibus  facta       of  spirituals  and  temporals  was  made  through- 
fuit  per  Angliam,  exceptis  baroniis***^^  out  England,  except  the  baronies.'* 

The  paragraph  in  Magna  Charta  clearly  shews,  that  the  burgesses  did 
possess  a  right  of  session  in  parliament,  and  other  liberties,  without  which 
they  could  not  legally  be  subject  to  taxation ;  for  the  demands  of  the  barons 
in  that  document  have  a  retrospective  aspect  to  privileges  which  had  been 
abused,  and  which  are  distinctly  recognised,  as  to  their  parliamentary  bearing, 
in  the  words,  *'  clerus  et  populus/* 

(3.)  The  third  recognition  in  the  charter  is  of  the  tenants  in  capite  for  the 
assessment  of  scutages. 

The  manner  in  which  the  inferior  tenants  in  capite  were  assembled  en 
masse,  and  delegated  representatives  to  act  in  parliament,  is  clearly  exhibited 
in  the  following  record,  which  Selden  ^^  denominates  *'  a  strange  writ  of  sum- 
mons, for  aught  he  had  seene,  without  example,  and  seeming  to  point  to  that 
distinction  of  tenants  by  knights'  service,  which  he  calls  here  barones  minores 
of  that  time  from  the  majores,  or  such  as  were  properly  barons,*  [e.  e.  peers 
of  parliament]. 


8  Tit.  of  Hon.  702,  c.  v.  sec.  20.  9  See  Littleton  and  Ducange,  ▼•  Burgagium. 

»  Anglia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  494.  "  Tit  of  Hon.  Part  11.  c.  5.  sec.  20,  p.  710. 
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The  words  of  the  record  are 


**  Rex  Vicecomiti  Ozon.  salutem.  Preeci- 
pimus  tibi,  quod  omnes  milites  balliyee  turn, 
qui  summoniti  fuenint  esse  apud  Oxoniam  ad 
nos  a  die  Omnium  Sanctorum  in  xv.  dies,  yenire 
facias  cum  armis  suis ;  corpora  vero  baronum 
sine  annis  singulariter ;  et  iv.  discretes  milites 
de  comitatu  tuo  illuc  yenire  facias  ad  nos  ad 
eundem  terminum,  ad  loquendum  nobiscum  de 
negotiis  regni  nostri.  Teste  meipso  apud  Witt- 
en.  xi.  die  Novembris.  Eodem  modo  scribitur 
omnibus  Vicecomitibus." — Clans,  15.  Joh.  p.  2. 
m.  7.  dors. 


"  The  King  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxford,  greeting. 
We  order  you,  that  all  knights  of  your  bailiwick, 
who  shall  have  been  summoned  to  be  with  us 
at  Oxford  for  fifteen  days  from  the  day  of  All 
Saints,  you  cause  to  come  with  their  arms  ; 
but  the  persons  of  the  barons  without  their  arms 
singly ;  and  cause  to  come  [also]  four  discreet 
knights  of  your  county,  at  the  same  term,  to 
conyerse  with  us  concerning  the  business  of  our 
realm.    Teste  meipso,"  &c. 


The  £act  is^  that  the  general  assemblage  was  for  a  muster,  implied  by  the 
term  cum  armis,^'^  and  for  the  election  of  the  knights  (now  called  knightiP^  of 
the  shire)  to  represent  in  parliament  these  inferior  tenants  in  capite  (now 
degraded  into  freeholders)  ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in 
the  modem  fact^  that  copyholds^  olim  soccage  tenures,  do  not  confer  votes  for 
a  county.  As  to  the  assemblage  of  the  barons  sine  armis,  it  occurs  in  all  the 
subsequent  summonses,  and  may  be  inferred  from  the  measures  which  were 
taken  with  relation  to  Earl  Godwm,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  parliament  of  the 
year  1048. 

Selden,  however,  says/*  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  that  in  the  year 
1165,  Henry  the  Second  determining  to  hold  a  solemn  council,  caused  to  be 
cited  all  who  held  of  him  in  capite  to  the  castle  of  Northampton ;  and  from  this 
document  he  infers,  that  all  of  these  tenants  had  a  right  to  sit  in  parliament, 
like  the  barones  mqjores,  or  peers,  and  actually  exercised  that  right :  whereas, 
had  he  analysed  the  writ  of  John,  just  quoted,  he  would  have  seen  that  they 
only  sat  in  parliament  by  delegation,  and  that  he  has  confounded  the  military 
muster  with  election  of  the  coimty  members.  He  never  considered  how 
physically  impossible  and  ridiculously  irrational  it  was  to  think,  that  whole 
thousands  of  men  could  be  assembled  for  the  conduct  of  general  business; 
nor  did  he  reflect,  that  the  words  of  the  great  charter  only  referred  to  one 
specific  object,  namely,  that  scutage  was  not  to  be  imposed  without  a  universal 


^  A  county  member  at  his  election  is  still  girt  with  a  sword, 
i»  Tit.  of  Hon.  p.  705. 
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meeting  of  all  the  tenants  in  capite ;  and  that  such  a  necessity^  if  that  mili- 
tary tax  was  meditated^  occasioned  King  Henry  the  Second  to  have  them 
summoned  en  masse,  at  the  very  place  and  time  when  a  parliament  was 
holden  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aids  also  from  the  clergy  and  people. 
Now  this  assemblage  at  Northampton  was  only  preparatory  to  an  expedition 
into  Wales  in  the  following  year. 

It  is  strange  that  Selden  should  fabricate  a  session  of  all  the  inferior 
tenants  in  capite  in  the  upper  house^  as  lords,  when  men  of  the  highest  rank 
in  mediaeval  archaeology  saw  the  physical  impossibility  in  the  plainest  light. 
Ducange  says/*  ''  It  is  evident,  that  in  England,  as  in  France,  not  all  who 
held  their  estates  immediately  of  the  king  were  admitted  to  parliaments, 
because  their  number  was  too  great ;  but  those  only  who  were  next  to  the  king, 
and  exceeded  the  others  in  the  dignity  and  number  of  their  vassals." 

But  the  mistake  does  not  terminate  with  the  matters  specifically  referred 
to.     Mr.  Palmer's  well-digested  compendium  says  fiirther  :^* 

^^  The  practice  of  summoning  the  minor  barons  by  the  sheriff  ceased,  as 
appears  from  the  great  charter  of  9  Henry  III.  (a.d.  1225),  in  which 
the  chapter  relative  to  the  summoning  of  the  tenants  in  capite  in  John's 
charter  is  omitted.** 

To  a  similar  purport  is  the  following  passage,  extracted  by  Mr.  Stacey 
Grimaldi  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,'^  and  published  in  his  valuable 
work,  entitled  *'  Origines  Genealogicae.***^ 

"  We  find  in  our  ancient  histories,  that  when  our  kings  went  to  war,  they 
levied  scutages  on  their  tenants  in  capite  ;  and  these  assessments,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Second,  seem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  which  occasioning 
a  national  clamour.  King  John  consented,  in  Magna  Charta,  that  no  scutage 
should  be  imposed  without  consent  of  parliament.  This  was  omitted  in 
Henry  the  Third's  charter,  where  it  is  only  provided,  that  scutages  should  be 
taken  as  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  that  is,  in  a  reasonable  and  mode- 
rate manner. 

Neither  of  these  two  paragraphs  is,  as  matter  of  history,  to  be  admitted ; 
for,  1st,  The  summonses  of  the  minor  barons  did  not  cease  with  the  reign  of 


"  Vide  Bartmei  Parliatnentarii.  ^  Practice  of  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  286. 

i«  Tit.  Knights*  Service.  ^f  Page  55. 
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Henry  the  Third;  nor,  2d,  was  there  any  difference  between  his  charter  and 
that  of  John. 

1st,  The  summonses  of  the  minor  barons  did  not  cease  with  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third. 

Mr-  Palgrave,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Parliamentary  Writs,"  vol.  ii.  says, 
*'  Amongst  the  military  writs  will  be  found  the  remarkable  returns  made 
pursuant  to  writs  tested  at  Westminster,  9th  May,  17  Ed,  II.  (Part  I.  p.  636, 
No.  Id,  to  p.  657,  No.  112),  by  which  all  and  singular  the  knights,  &c.  of 
and  within  thie  respective  counties,  were  summoned  by  proclamation  to  appear 
at  Westminster  in  a  great  council,  nearly  analogous  to  those  assemblages  of  the 
military  tenants  of  the  crown,  indicated  in  Magna  Chartar 

No  doubt,  one  political  intention  of  these  summonses  en  masse  was  to 
ascertain  the  fidelity  and  allegiance  of  the  parties  summoned,  estimated  by 
their  appearance  or  absence. 

The  writ  of  the  17  Ed.  II.  (an.  1324)  will  shew  that,  as  in  that  of  John, 
and  Henry  IL's  parliament  of  Northampton,  a  parliament  and  muster  were  to 
be  held  simultaneously  at  the  same  place,  and  that  the  latter  included  all  the 
military  tenants,  but  omits  the  delegation  and  election  mentioned  in  John's 


summons. 


18 


''  EdwarduB  Dei  gf  a  Rex  Angr,  D&s  Hib.  et 
Dux  Aquit.  Vic.  Lane,  saTtem.  Cum  pro  quibus- 
dam  magnis  et  arduis  negociis  nos  et  statum 
regni  ifri  multipliciter  tangentibus,  mandavi- 
mus  prelatiSy  comitibus,  baronibos,  et  aliis 
proc'*ibus  regni  iTri,  ad  nos  apud  Westm.  die 
Dnica  px'  poet  instajisfestum  Ascensionis  Dfti^ 
ad  tractandum  ibidem  nobiscum  sup'  negociis 
antedrs,  ac  nos  consilium  et  avisamentum  de 
sin'glia  com'  dci  regni  nr'i  sup'  d^cis  negociis 
habere  velimus.  Tibi  precipimus  finniter  injun* 
gentes  qd  in  pleno  com  tuo  et  singulis  locis 
in  ballia  tua  tarn  infra  libertates  quam  extra 
ubi  videris  expedire  ex  parte  nr&  publice  facias 
proclamari,  qd  omnes  et  singuli  milites  de  ea- 
dem  balliva  tua  tarn  infra  lilTtates  quam  extra, 


"  Edward,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of 
England,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire,  greeting. 
Since,  for  certain  great  and  arduous  business, 
in  many  ways  affecting  us  and  the  state  of 
our  realm,  we  have  commanded  prelates,  earls, 
barons,  and  other  chieftains  of  our  kingdom, 
to  be  with  us  at  Westminster,  on  the  Sunday 
next  after  the  approaching  feast  of  the  Ascen- 
sion of  our  Lord,  to  treat  there  with  us  upon 
the  aforesaid  business ;  and  we  would  wish  to 
have  counsel  and  advice  about  the  said  busi- 
ness from  every  county  of  our  realm.     We 
[therefore]  order  you,  under  a  strict  injunc- 
tion, that  you  order  to  be  publicly  proclaimed, 
on  our  part,  in  your  full  county,  and  every 


^8  It  hints  at  it  generally  under  the  words  **  consilium  et  avisamentum  militUm.*' 


J 
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aliis  pretennisais  omni  excusatione  postpoiita,  place  in  your  bailiwick,  both  within  and  with- 
$int  ad  nos  ad  dc'*m  locum  Westm'  die  ATcurii  out  your  liberties,  where  you  shall  think  fit, 
px'  past  deam  diem  Dnicam  nobcum  et  cum  that  all  and  singular  the  knights  of  the  same 
prelatis,  comitibus  et  baronibus  supra  dictis,  your  bailiwick,  both  within  and  without  the 
sup*  dictis  negociis  tractaturi  suumque  consi-  liberties,  other  matters  omitted,  and  all  excuse 
Hum  impensuri.  Teste,"  &c. — Orig,  in  Turr,  postponed,  be  with  us  at  the  said  place  of 
Land,^9  Westminster,  on  the  Wednesday  next  after 

the  said  Lord's  day,  to  confer  and  give  their 
counsel  with  us,  and  the  prelates,  earls,  and 
barons  aforesaid,  concerning  the  said  business. 
Witness,"  &c. 

The  same  work  shews  *°  that  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  assemblage 
was  that  specified  in  Magna  Charta^  viz.  assessment  of  scutage;  for  the 
meeting  was  called  with  a  view  of  an  expedition  into  Aquitaine ;  and  there 
followed  the  assemblage^  orders  for  all  who  had  40/.  land^  to  take  up  arms  at 
Michaelmas,  and  a  scutage. 

2d^  There  was  no  difference  between  the  Magna  Charta  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  that  of  John. 

Matthew  Paris  says/*  under  the  very  year  quoted  (viz,  1226),  that  so  far 
from  there  having  been  any  change  in  Henry  the  Third's  Magna  Charta^  that 
the  two  charters^  both  of  him  and  his  father^  were  in  no  respects  dissimilar  ;^ 
and  as  to  a  reference  to  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  according  to  the  Ency- 
clopffidia  Britannica  statement,  and  a  particular  application  to  the  charter  of 
Henry  the  Third,  the  words  are  to  be  found  in  that  of  John,^^  as  follows : 
^'  Let  scutage  be  taken  in  fixture,  as  in  the  time  of  King  Henry,  our  ancestor, 
was  accustomed  to  be."    Now,  Henry  the  Second  was  the  father,  not  ancestor 
(fivus)  of  John,  and  the  said  avus  could  not  be  any  other  than  Henry  the  First, 
his  great'-grandfather,  who  professed,  as  did  the  other  Norman  kings,  to  revive 
and  patronise  the  old  English  Saga  usual  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,^ as  well  as  allow  his  attendants  the  use  of  candles  at  night,  which  his 
brother  had  denied.** 


»»  Palgrave,  vol.  ii.  divis.  ii.  p.  636.  n.  15.  ^  Ibid.  p.  658.  "  Ibid.  p.  272. 

^  **  Ita  quod  chartee  utronimque  regum  in  nuUo  inveniuntur  dissimiles." 

*^  ^*  Scutagium  de  csstero  capiatur,  ticut  capi  tempore  regis  avi  nostri  consuevit."  M.  Paris, 
p.  218.  liB.  b.  ed.  Watts.  «♦  M.  Paris,  pp.  46,  47, 

^  **  Lucemarum  usum  noctibus  in  curia  restituit,  qui  fuerat  tempore  fratri  intermiisus." 
W.  Malmesb.  Script  p.  Bed.  88.  al.  ed.  1596. 
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It  is  very  true,  that  Henry  the  Second  is  accounted  the  first  author  of 
Escuage,  for  his  expedition  to  Toulouse ;  and  very  possibly  Bishop  Kennet 
might  have  suggested  the  idea.  But,  apparently,  the  ancient  chroniclers  used 
the  word  only  as  a  generic  denomination  of  the  taxes  to  which  the  military 
tenants  were  subject  from  the  very  institution  of  knights'  service.*^  Of  such 
old  historians  as  I  have  had  the  means  of  consulting,  most  of  them  contem- 
poraries, all  are  silent,  except  Gervase  of  Canterbury,  who  only  says  that 
Henry  exacted  a  most  exorbitant  scutage  ;^  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  clause  in  Magna  Charta  could  refer  to  him  instead  of  the^r*^  Henry. 
His  grandson,  the  second  Henry,  may  be  deemed  the^r^^  who  extorted  three 
marks  for  every  fee ;  and  he  was  enabled  so  to  do,  because  it  is  admitted  by 
Thome,  that  the  amount  of  the  sum  assessed  was  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  sovereign.*®  Lord  (or  rather  Bishop)  Littleton  says,  that  the 
famous  Becket,  when  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  saddled  the  clergy  with  the 
payment  of  this  tax  for  the  expedition  to  Toulouse ;  and  that  it  yras  first 
assessed  only  upon  military  tenants  who  were  ecclesiastics,  (2  Hen.  H.),  and  in 
1159  made  general.^  The  tax  was  a  pecuniary  substitute  for  personal  ser- 
vice ;  and  that  such  an  imposition  was  long  before  levied,  whether  called  scu- 
tage or  not,  is  clear  from  the  coronation  grants  of  Henry  the  First. 

**  Si  quis  baronum  vel  hominum  meorum  infirmabitur,  sicut  ipse  dabit  vel 
dare  disposuerit  pecuniam  suam ;  ita  datum  esse  concedo  militibus,  qui  per 
loricas  terras  suas  defendunt,  terras  dominicarum  carucarum  suarum  quietas 
ab  omnibus  geldis,  et  omni  proprio  dono  meo  concedo  :  ut  sicut  tam  magno 
gravamine  alleviati  sunt,  ita  equis  et  armis  bene  se  instruant.'* — M.  Paris,  47. 

(4.)  The  fourth  recognition  of  Magna  Charta  is  the  summons  of  the 
barones  majores,  individually. 

It  has  been  contested  whether  a  peer  could  claim  a  right  of  attending 
parliament  without  summons  {dejure),  and  modem  writers  have  settled  it  in 
the  negative.     Now,  it  appears  from  the  old  chroniclers,  that  the  first  Nor- 


<^  See  Ducange,  v.  Scutagium, 

^  "  Rex  Henricus  scotagium  sive  scutagium  de  Anglia  accepit :  de  aliia  vero  terns  sibi  sub- 
jectifl  inaaditam  similiter  census  fecit  exactionemJ*    Dec.  Scriptor.  col.  1381. 

28  «  £t  sciendum  est,  quod  scutagium  est  aliquando  majus  et  aliquando  minus,  secundum 
Toluntatem  regis."    Id.  1939. 

29  Hist.  Hen.  II.  vol.  iii.  pp.  428,  429. 


_i 
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man  kings  kept  three  great  festivals  in  the  year,  viz.  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide;  and,  according  to  Cowell,^  the  barons  then  assembled  for 
public  business,  and  the  king  came  among  them  with  his  crown  on  his  head, 
and  attired  in  his  royal  robes.  This  is  perfectly  correct,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  passages  in  Eadmer;  and  to  these  festivals  and  parliaments, 
which  followed  immediately  after  the  holydays,  the  peers  came  unsummoned 
(de  mare)  from  custom,  but  not  to  any  parliaments  held  in  the  intervening 
periods,  without  a  writ  of  summons.  Eadmer,  speaking  of  the  time  of  William 
Rufus,  says:" — "  During  these  things,  when,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord's 
nativity,  all  the  primores  regni  had  come  to  the  king^s  court,  according  to 
custom,  it  happened  that  the  five  best  of  them,  with  one  consent,  coihplained 
of  the  common  mother  of  the  realm,  the  Church,  that  it  was  deprived .  of  its 
shepherd  (Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury) ;  and  at  Whitsuntide,  anno 
1095,  when  the  nobility  had  in  Uke  manner  come  to  court,  imsummoned, 
from  custom,  they  proceeded  to  business,  upon  the  termination  of  the  more 
festive  days.****  But  it  appears,  from  the  same  author,  that  they  did  not 
come,  at  least  for  parliamentary  business,  at  other  times,  unless  they  were 
summoned ;  for  he  says,  that  in  the  August  following  the  said  Whitsuntide 
festival,  they  were  again  assembled  "  prcecepti  sui  [i.  e.  regis]  sanctione,**  by 
the  sanction  of  the  king's  writ ;  and  in  the  October  following,  were  by  the 
same  means  dissolved.'^  He  shews  further,  in  another  place,  that  it  was 
only  upon  extraordinary  occasions  that  they  were  convened  by  siunmons. 
He  says,  that  King  Henry  took  the  opportunity  of  an  assemblage  of  his 
nobles  at  court,  during  the  Easter  festival,  to  discuss  public  business ;  but  in 


30  Vide  Parliametit. 

31  «  Inter  heec  cum  gratia  Dominicee  nativitatis,  omnes  regni  primores  ad  curiam  regis  pro 
more  venissent,  contigit/'  &c.     Hist.  Nov.  p.  15. 

^  ^'  Cum  igitur  in  Pentecoste,  regiee  curiee  se  preesentasset  [Anselmus],  et  modo  inter  pran- 
dendum/  modo  alias  quemadmodum  oportunitas  (sic)  se  offerebat,  statum  animi  regalis,  quis 
erga  colendam  eequitatem  esset  studiose  perquisisset,  eumque  qui  olim  fuerat  omnimodo  reperisset, 
nihil  spei  de  futura  ipsius  emendatione  in  eo  ultra  remansit.  Peractis  igitur  festivioribus  diebus, 
diversomm  negotiorum  causee  in  medium  duci  ex  more  coeperunt."     Id.  p.  37. 

M  Id.  p.  38.  

*  When  King  James  the  First  sat  at  dinner,  it  was  customary  for  bishops  to  stand  behind 
his  chair  and  converse  with  him.     See  Nichols's  Progresses  of  James  I. 

VOL.  II.  PART  H.  N  N 
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expectation  of  further  intelligence^  postponed  it  to   Whitsuntide,  the  next 
festival.^ 

From  the  foregoing  premises  it  is  deducible — 

L  That  no  peer  claimed  a  right  to  be  summoned  to  parUament^  except  it 
was  held  (in  the  words  of  Magna  Charta)  for  the  assessment  of  scutages. 

II.  That  the  lords  attended  the  court ^om  custom  at  the  great  festivals  of 
Christmas^  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide ;  and  that  then  parliamentary  business 
was  transacted. 

III.  That  they  were  summoned  upon  emergencies. 

IV.  That  the  inferior  tenants  in  capite  had  a  right  to  be  summoned  en 
masse,  whenever  a  scutage  was  to  be  levied ;  and  that  when  so  summoned, 
they  elected  delegates  trorxjL  their  own  body  to  represent  them  in  parliament ; 
and  that  from  hence  came  our  knights  of  the  shire. 

y.  That  citizens  and  burgesses  had  a  right  to  return  members  from  their 
own  body,  when  aids  were  to  be  granted. 

VI.  That  a  convocation  of  the  clergy  accompanied  such  parliaments  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  as  is  evident  from  the  terms  *'  clerus  et  populus^ 
thus  used  in  the  parliament  held  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  First,  in  which 
it  is  said,  '^  that  the  clergy  of  England  and  all  the  people  were  assembled  at 
London,**  together  with  the  magnates  or  lords." 

If  these  deductions  are  fair,  it  follows^  that,  whatever  modifications,  rather 
than  changes,  may  have  subsequently  ensued,  the  ancient  constitution  of 
parliament  was  in  substantial  much  the  same  as  it  now  is,  with  this  excep- 
tion, that  parliamentary  business  was  transacted  at  the  royal  festival  meetings, , 
without  apparently  any  convention  of  the  Commons'  House,  although  that 
was  indispensable  when  taxes  were  to  be  imposed,  or  a  "  full  parliament  ** 
{generate  consilium)  requisite  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  business. 


5*  Id.  p.  90. 

5*  **  Congregato  Londoniis  clero  Angliee  et  populo  universe Clero  respondente  et  mag- 

natibus  cunctis."    M.  Paris,  p.  46.  ed.  Watts. 
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XV,  On  the  Moral  Fame  of  Authors,  and  the  Moral  Character  of  Shakespear's 

Dramas.    By  Prince  Hoare^  Esq.  M.R.S.L.  » 

Read  Feb.  16  and  March  2,  1831. 

*^  Qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non, 
Plenius  et  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit." 


Sect.  I.  ON  THE  MORAL  FAME  OF  AUTHORS,  &c. 

In  the  preface  to  a  work  pubUshed  about  four  years  ago^  containing 
memoirs  of  the  late  philanthropist  Granville  Sharp^  some  remarks  were 
offered  on  the  superior  advantages  of  moral  writers  over  those  of  a  different 
description  m  the  comparative  duration  of  then-  fame;  and  in  support  of  the 
opinion  there  expressed^  the  instances  of  Homer,  Pindar,  and  other  eminent 
poets  of  antiquity,  were  adduced,  with  that  of  Milton  in  our  own  country.  In 
contemplating  the  subject,  my  thoughts  extended  beyond  the  limit  there 
observed,  on  a  topic  which  bore  collaterally  only  on  the  general  object  of 
these  memoirs;  but  all  farther  reflections  were  suppressed  from  an  appre- 
hension of  extending  the  prefjBice  beyond  its  due  length.  As,  however,  the 
observations  which  will  be  the  subject  of  this  paper  are  intimately  connected 
with  that  preface,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  extracting  from  it  the  portion 
which  relates  to  my  present  subject,  with  some  corrections  and  additions: — 

''  Mention  having  been  made,  in  conversation,  of  the  work  which  I 
was  preparing  for  the  press,  a  literary  friend,  whose  talents  I  have  long 
respected,  observed  to  me,  that,  *  If  a  good  man  were  a  great  one,  I  had 
an  excellent  subject  for  a  memoir.'  As  I  felt  little  disposition  to  reverence 
a  sentiment  which  seemed  to  place  goodness  in  the  second  rank,  it  was 
not  without  surprise  that  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  one  who  had  proved 
himself  capable  of  feeUng  and  expressing  many  of  the  finer  affections  of  our 
nature ;  and  I  was  on  reflection  induced  to  attribute  it  to  the  then  prevailing 
influence  of  a  genius,  who,  disdainfril  of  the  just  feelings  of  society,  has  mixed 
nightshade  with  the  waters  of  Castalia. 
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*^  Dissenting  from  such  authorities^  yet  with  a  due  deference  to  talents  of 
every  kind^  I  conceive  the  highest  value  of  literary  compositions  to  be  moral 
UTILITY ;  and  I  consider  the  pretensions  of  any  writer  to  fame^  still  more  the 
exalted  name  of  Poet,  to  be  justly  forfeited  when  that  great  end  of  literature 
is  abandoned  or  perverted.  Dangerous  examples,  indeed,  may  arise,  which 
have  a  momentary  tendency  to  impress  a  contrary  belief.  They  have  arisen 
in  our  day,  as  in  the  instance  to  which  I  have  alhided,  to  the  regret  of  every 
friend  to  genius,  in  works  which,  but  for  their  deficiency  in  this  important 
point,  are  entitled  to  strong  and  lasting  claims  on  our  admiration.  But  dan- 
gerous as  such  examples  are  to  the  real  interests  of  literature,  it  is  consoling 
to  think,  that  they  cannot  ultimately  bs  fatal,  because,  as  far  as  their  influence 
is  felt  by  other  writers,  its  consequences  will  appear,  on  a  just  consideration, 
to  be  prejudicial  to  that  which  every  writer  values  in  a  very  high  degree — 
the  stability  of  his  reputation. 

*'  A  desire  to  pi^mote  the  cause  of  virtue  (and  of  course  to  strengthen 
the  sources  of  human  happiness)  will  be  found  to  be  the  measure,  not  of  the 
honesty  only  of  the  literary  man,  but  to  include  also  that  of  his  understanding 
and  fame.  A  full  sense  of  the  loveliness  and  pre-excellence  of  virtue  is  a 
primary  and  indispensable  quality  in  the  character  of  those  who  make  preten- 
sions to  the  highest  human  capacity.^  Virtue  is  the  truth  of  moral  relations ; 
and  it  is  a  wisdom  of  which  universal  experience  is  the  ground  and  proof. 
What  all  men  agree  to  call  by  the  name  of  virtue,  is  that  which  the  consenting 
acknowledgment  of  all  mankind  has  demonstrated  to  be  most  right,  because 
most  useful.  Whatever  deviation  either  our  passions  or  our  interest  may 
seem  to  justify  in  our  own  sight,  he  who  mistakes  deviation  for  rectitude  will 


1  The  T^  x«A«F  of  Plato.  "  We  feel  ourselves,"  says  the  divine  philosopher,  "  in  the  rational 
part  of  our  nature  charmed  with  the  sight  of  beauty,  and  smitten  with  the  love  of  it.  We  feel 
our  minds  urged  on  to  inquiries  after  truth,  as  it  were,  by  a  pre-sensation  of  its  supreme  beauty, 
and  by  a  preconception  of  its  being  their  own  proper  good.  Impulses  so  strong,  that,  however 
often  we  are  diverted  from  such  inquiries  by  the  necessities  of  the  body,  by  fancy  and  passion, 
or  by  the  desire  of  imaginary  good,  yet,  left  to  the  exercise  of  our  own  faculties  unhindered  or 
undisturbed,  we  are  always  in  pursuit  of  it  (tracing  it  through  the  natural  and  necessary  con-, 
nexion  of  ideas) ;  and  when  we  have  found  it,  they  are  never  to  be  driven  away  from  their 
attachment  to  it,  as  long  as  they  turn  their  inward  eye  towards  it,  until  the  sight  of  this  eye 
failing,  all  its  natural  objects  sink  in  the  darkness  of  oblivion." — On  the  Doctrine  ofHeraclitus; 
Sydenham's  Translation  of  Plato, 
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fairly  be  suspected  of  unsound  faculties ;  and  his  works  will^  after  a  time^  be 
cast  aside  by  the  world,  because  the  world  will  take  no  pains  to  preserve 
what  is  useless  to  it 

*'  A  writer  or  poet,  therefore,  who  deserts  his  moral  obligations  to  his 
fellow-creatures,  by  neglecting  to  impress  images  of  excellence  on  the  mind, 
does  not  write  for  immortality.  The  course  of  time  affords  examples  of 
stable  permanence  of  high  fame,  in  those  writers  only  in  whose  works  a  sense 
of  religion  and  virtue  holds  a  conspicuous  station.  Homer,  Pindar,  Plato, 
Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  and  as  many  more  as  are  eminent  on  ancient  record, 
are  examples  of  this  truth.  Homer  and  Pindar,  and  Horace  as  a  lyrical  poet, 
teem  in  every  page  with  reUgious  sentiments.^  The  first  of  those,  ranking 
the  highest  in  fame,  has  sometimes  been  considered  chiefly  as  the  dramatist, 
as  the  natural  representer  of  human  pajssions,  and  his  eminence  has  been 
attributed  to  that  cause.  But,  besides  the  exalted  tenour  of  innumerable 
passages  dispersed  through  the  lUad,  that  work  is  distinguished  above  most 
others  by  its  frequent  reference  of  all  that  is  passing,  in  its  greatest  events,  to 
the  deities  who  preside  over  human  actions.  In  the  first  Une  of  his  exordium 
he  invokes  the  assistance  of  the  divine  spirit : 

Mifviy  «i/>i  0f«' 

and  in  the  fifth  line  he  announces  the  ^circumstance  which  gave  birth  to  his 
subject  as  the  ordinance  of  the  supreme  will : 

Three  lines  further,  Apollo  is  introduced  as  the  administering  agent  of  chas- 
tisements to  the  Grecians  under  the  sovereign  fiat  — 

"  Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jove."        {Pope,) 


^  There  was  a  law  at  Athens  appointing  the  works  of  Homer  to  be  recited  during  the 
solemnisation  of  the  Panatheneea;  ''  in  order,"  says  Socrates,  in  his  Panegyrical  Oration,  ''  to 
raise  in  the  Athenians  an  emulation  of  the  virtues  there  celebrated." —  Plato  in  Hipparcho, 

In  modern  times  they  have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  proposed  for  our  instruction  in  piety, 
as  well  as  in  poetry. 

The  author  of  the  Gnomologia  Homerica  has  not  hesitated  to  exhibit  many  of  the  sentences 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  in  strict  parallel  with  the  sacred  writings. — See  Duporfs  Preface 
to  the  Gnomologia. 
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I  do  not  mean  here  to  speak  of  the  good  sense  or  absurdity  of  those  supposed 
deities  who  take  so  active  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  that  poem.  They 
were  the  religion  of  Homer's  time ;  and  the  submission  of  all  human  actions 
to  their  influence  (absurdly  called  machinery)  is  one  great  source  of  the 
dignity  of  Homer's  works. 

'^  The  case  is  in  this  point  the  same  with  respect  to  those  far  sublimer 
writings  which  we  Christians  venerate,  exclusively  of  the  prophetic  reference 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  later  events  of  Christianity.  The  -history  of  the 
Bible  in  itself  impresses  us  with  awe,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  history  of  a  guiding 
Providence  over  the  progress  of  a  chosen  nation.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of 
the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  and  it  is  this  never-ceasing  reference  to  a 
superintending  Divinity,  kept  constantly  in  view,  which  gives  it  a  dignity  and 
an  authority  surpassing  all  other  histories  in  the  world.  Indeed,  considerii^ 
the  immensely  powerful  effect  produced  on  the  reader  or  hearer  by  this  last 
circumstance,  it  appears  surprising  that  the  mode  (if  I  may  use  that  term)  of 
the  sacred  narrative  has  been  so  rarely  imitated.  Among  the  ancients. 
Homer,  as  an  epic  poet,  has  made  the  greatest  similar  attempt  Our  own 
Milton  has  followed  the  same  path,  to  which  he  was  led  by  the  nature  of  his 
subject.  Among  modern  historians,  I  find  one  instance  of  daring  to  look 
up  to  so  high  an  example,  in  the  admirable  Moral  Survey  of  English  History, 
by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  —  a  work  secure  of  increasing  estimation." 

In  the  above  remarks  I  omitted  any  particular  mention  of  Virgil,  from 
some  doubts  how  far  his  example  might  safely  be  brought  forward  as  wholly 
unquestionable  in  favour  of  my  argument.  But  fiirther  reflection  induces  me 
to  think,  that  the  great  prize  which  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  rivalry  of 
Homer  was  lost  by  omitting  to  follow  him  in  the  grand  path  to  fame  which 
has  been  stated  above.  Instead  of  impressing  a  religious  awe  on  the  reader 
at  the  outset,  by  presenting  himself,  like  Homer,  the  impassioned  but  submis- 
sive instrument  of  heavenly  inspiration  (Wjviv  auis  0s£),  he  stands  forward 
presumptuously,  as  himself  the  source  of  epic  power  — 

Anna  virumque  cano.' 

'  I  do  not  quote  the  lines  beginning  with  **  lUe  ego"  &c,  from  the  rational  doubt  of  their 
authenticity ;  but  I  may  perhaps  fairly  adduce  them  in  proof  of  the  impression  made  by  the 
iEneid  on  the  mind  of  the  writer  who  thus  imitated  the  style  of  Virgil  by  a  passage  of  the  purest 
egotism. 
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The  same  sentiment  pervades  his  work,  and  is  distinctly  shewn  in  several 
places.  When  he  introduces  the  devoted  Lausus  rushing  on  certain  death  to 
fiivour  the  rescue  of  his  wounded  father^  he  says — 

Hie  mortis  durs  casum  tuaque  optima  facta, 
(Si  qua  fidem  tanto  est  operi  latura  vetustas,) 
Non  equidem  nee  te^  jnvenis  memorande,  sileho. 

At  the  end  of  the  beautiful  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus^  in  the  preceding 
book,  he  says — 

Fortunati  ambo,  si  quid  mea  ccnrmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  voe  eximet  ssto. 

Again,  in  the  same  book,  he  places  himself  on  a  level  and  in  a  sort  of  part- 
nership with  the  Muse — 

Vos,  O  Calliope,  precor  aspirate  canenti, 
£t  mecum  ingentes  oras  evolvite  belli. ' 

How  unlike  to  Homer's  fervent  invocation  of  the  Muses  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  account  of  the  Greek  navy,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  his  own 
inefficiency  without  their  aid — 

'Tf^uf  y^c  eMi  irri.  (lib.  ii.  V.  484.) 

Although  Mr.  Spence  has  remarked,  in  his  Polymetis,  that  Virgil  has  em- 
ployed machinery,  or  supernatural  causes,  so  much,  that  almost  the  whole 
course  of  his  iEneid  is  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  yet  it  is 
indisputable  that  he  uses  them  chiefly  as  matters  of  ornament,  and  does  not 
endeavoiu:  to  excite  in  the  reader  that  deep  reverence  for  his  divinities,  which 
so  forcibly  accompanies  the  events  of  the  Iliad.  In  relating  the  groimd-work 
of  his  poem,  at  the  opening,  he  appears,  even  while  addressing  the  Muse,  to 
question  the  propriety  of  the  heavenly  conduct.     He  observes  of  Juno : 

TanttBue  animis  celestibus  iree  ? 

How  unlike  the  solemnity  of  Homer,  in  his  introduction  of  Apollo  as  the 
ministering  agent  of  the  punishment  on  the  Greeks !  From  what  different 
causes  does  the  wrath  of  the  one  and   the   other  deity,  in  the  different 
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poems^  arise !  In  the  Greek  poem  Apollo  takes  an  awfiil  and  appropriate 
vengeance^  because  the  minister  of  heaven  and  his  holy  rites  has  been 
scorned  and  driven  back  from  the  Grecian  camp.  In  the  Roman  poem  the 
anger  of  Jmio  is  womanish.  The  **  spretce  injuria  forime^  constitutes  a  part, 
if  not  the  whole  source,  of  her  enmity  to  Eneas  ;  '*  manet  altd  mente 
repdstumJ*  And  her  opening  speech,  in  the  first  book,  discloses  little  else 
than  the  feelings  of  wounded  pride. 

The  exquisite  beauties  of  Virgil's  style,  and  the  general  composition  of 
his  poems,  entitle  him  to  pretensions  of  equality,  or  at  least  of  competition, 
with  his  great  predecessor ;  but  he  followed  him  unequally  in  the  grand  point 
of  reUgious  impressions ;  and  his  fame,  though  great,  is  secondary  to  Homer's. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  it  is  secondary  to  Homer's 
alone ;  for,  though  defective,  or  rather  imperfect,  in  the  point  here  alluded 
to,  the  prevailing  tone  of  moral  dignity  in  the  iEneid  is  suflSciently  obvious 
to  secure  his  rank  for  ages  yet  to  come.  The  general  expression  of  virtuous 
sentiment  in  that  work  will  allow  of  no  question ;  and  there  is  one  great 
point  in  particular,  which  is  decisive  of  its  claims — the  piett,  that  quality  of 
his  hero  on  which  the  poet  has  laid  so  great  a  stress,  (and  which  has  been 
in  later  times  inconsiderately  treated  with  levity),  is  conspicuously  established 
in  the  main  enterprise  of  the  poem.  iEneas  sets  forward,  like  the  patriarch 
Abraham,^  to  seek  a  coimtry  and  a  home  on  a  spot  unknown  to  himself,  but 
wheret  his  gods  shall  be  reverenced,  and  their  worship  maintained  in  security. 
He  goes  forth  without  human  protection,  ^^fato  profugu^"  but  in  confidence 
and  full  reliance  on  the  superior  guidance  which  has  been  promised  to  him, 
to  place  the  remains  of  his  nation  in  a  land  of  plenty  and  honour.  This 
great  purpose  is  the  object  of  all  his  toil,  and  the  unceasing  spur  to  all  his 
actions ;  and  the  various  circumstances  of  the  poem  are  constantly  con- 
curring to  its  completion.  This,  indeed,  is  the  dignified  part  of  Virgil's 
works.  The  consultation  of  the  reUgious  mysteries  by  his  hero  has  the  same 
grand  object  in  view.  How  feeble,  and  even  insipid,  in  comparison  with 
these,  is  the  petty  warfare  which  follows  between  the  Trojans,  Tyrrhenians, 
Rutuhans,  &c.  —  "  nullo  discrimine  I " 


*  For  this  striking  comparison  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend,  now 
curate  of  Shoreham,  in  Sussex. 
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The  examples  of  many  other  eminent  authors  of  later  date  appear  to  corro- 
borate my  assertion^  of  the  superior  durability  of  &me  attendant  on  moral 
writing.  The  fame  that  adorns  the  names  of  Dante,  Tasso,  Camoens, 
Fenelon,  Richardson,  Goldsmith,  and  Johnson,  is  of  perennial  bloom.  They 
are  all  moralists,  and,  with  them  all,  the  inculcation  of  moral  precepts 
is,  from  the  causes  before  shewn,  the  security  of  their  fame.  The  works  of 
Tasso,  like  those  of  Milton,  (and  to  these  names  may  be  added  Petrarch), 
are  of  a  profoundly  religious  character.  Every  reader  of  them  must  perceive 
that  the  minds  of  the  writers  were  nurtured  principally  in  the  sacred  writings 
of  revelation.  The  Muse  of  Milton  is  invoked  from  the  mysterious  Oreb,  or 
the  holy  hill  of  Sion ;  and  the  influence  of  the  same  divine  spirit  did  Tasso 
seek.  The  exordium  of  his  ''  Gerusalemme  Liberata,"  although  in  the  first 
lines  imitating  Virgil,  is  yet  frdl  of  religious  feeling.  His  invocation  of  the 
Muse,  in  the  commencement  of  the  second  stanza,  is  Miltonic — 

O  Musa,  tu,  che  di  caduchi  allori 
Non  circondi  la  fronte  in  Elicona, 
Ma  8u  ne  '1  cielo  infra  i  beati  cori 
Hai  di  stelle  immortali  aurea  corona, 
Tu  spira  al  petto  mio  celesti  ardori, 
Tu  rischiara  il  mio  canto,  e  tu  perdona 
S'  intesso  fregi  al  ver,  s'  adomo  in  parte 
D'  altri  diletti,  che  de'  tuoi,  le  carte  ! 

The  tendency  of  Petrarch's  mind,  whose  character  had  so  great  an  in- 
fluence on  his  important  age,  was  certainly  that  of  religion ;  and  the  biography 
of  mankind  exhibits  the  same  great  truth — that  religion  is  the  leading  prin- 
ciple in  every  character  of  commanding  genius. 

The  purity  of  Clarissa,  which  no  degradation  of  fortune  can  stain  or  sully; 
the  integrity  and  imassailable  honour  of  Don  Quixote,  whom. 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinoe ; 

the  fllial  piety  of  Telemachus,  which  no  difficulty  deters ;  the  perfectness  of 
parental  love  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  no  error  or  frailty  of  his 
children  can  abate,  and  no  calamity  or  disgrace  avert  from  them, — spring 
alike  from  the  same  source,  and  will  remain  as  lessons  to  the  world,  and  will 
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endure  when  the  many  less  salutary  productions^  to  which  the  passing  ray 
of  genius  has  given  a  momentary  lustre^  will  be  eictinguished  in  darkness.^ 

The  most  enlightened  writers  of  all  ages  have  deeply  regarded  the  solidity 
of  these  foundations  on  which  their  works  were  built ;  and  while  the  feeble 
candidate  for  £ame  has  followed  a  phantom  over  a  land  of  visionary  beauty 
and  imi^inary  subsistence,  and  with  it  has  vanished  from  sight  and  remem- 
brance, they  have  stood  the  guardians  of  moral  sentiment — have  secured 
the  love  of  the  world;  and  their  works  have  taken  a  place  among  those 
tieasores  which  it  endeavours,  and  will  endeavour,  to  preserve  from  age 
to  age. 

Let  us  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  ancient  authors,  and  observe  an 
instance  or  two  of  their  discriminate  &te  in  different  periods  of  literary 
celebrity.    Ask  in  the  Ubraries  of  every  country  for  the  writings  of  Plato 


^  To  the  respectable  list  of  names  already  mentioned,  I  am  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
adding  one  of  a  man  whose  principal  work  appears  to  furnish  a  singular  corroboration  of  the 
opinion  which  I  endeavour  to  establish.  It  was  a  remsLrk  of  the  late  musical  composer,  Storace, 
whose  early  death  was  a  loss  to  the  fame  of  England  (and  whom  I  have  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  having  called  my  friend),  that  no  air,  or  other  composition  of  a  simple  nature,  was  proved 
to  be  sterling,  until  it  came  on  the  grinding  organ  in  our  streets.  In  the  instance  which  I  am 
going  to  name,  a  proof  of  a  similar  kind  may  be  offered  in  fevour  of  the  principle  which  I  have 
asserted.  What  work  is  more  popular,  more  a  ftivourite  among  all  ranks  in  society,  than  the 
exquisitely  drawn  history  or  fable  (be  it  which  it  may)  of  Robinson  Crusoe?  If  ever  a  book 
might  be  figuratively  said  to  be  on  the  grinding  organy  this  is  one.  The  circumstances  are  so 
various,  so  ingeniously  imagined,  and  so  naturally  sustained,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  cannot  but  win 
its  way  to  immortality.  But  examine  on  what  ground  the  ingenious  wiiter  has  rested  his  attempt 
at  feme.  The  generality  of  readers  are  perhaps  not  aware  (nor  was  I  myself  so,  until  the  present 
subject  led  me  to  the  conviction)  of  the  deep  sentiment  of  religious  feeling  which  he  has  laid  as 
the  ^oundwork  of  his  story.  The  strange  random  accidents,  which  in  the  commencement  of 
the  work  are  heaped  upon  the  young  adventurer,  in  a  confused,  and  apparently  indiscriminate, 
succession,  how  are  they  suddenly  concentrated,  how  gathered  instantaneously  to  one  effective 
point,  by  the  admirable  passage  in  which  he  states  his  first  incipient  perception  of  the  hand  of 
Providence  guiding  the  events  of  his  lifie,  and  weighing  the  balance  of  his  offences !  The  principle 
thus  artfully  disclosed,  as  if  by  surprise,  becomes  the  leading  star  of  his  progress.  The  path 
once  entered  is  powerfully  trod ;  and  the  author  appears  to  have  been  so  persuaded  of  the 
iii^affible  success  of  his  road,  that  he  even  suffers  the  religiouB  impulses  of  Crusoe's  mind  to  touch 
tbe  amfines  of  superstition,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  belief  of  dreams  and  foiebodings  of  future 
events.  In  the  flow  <^  composition,  these  occasional  excesses  of  his  main  principle  are  so  far 
from  offending^  that  they  appear  to  add  value  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  because  they  impress 
still  more  strongly  the  idea  of  the  deeply  religious  conviction  under  which  he  constantly  acted. 
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— for  those  transcripts  of  all  but  Christiaii  precepts^  defivered  by  that  pfailo* 
sopher^  who  first  taught,  and  in  his  death  asserted,  the  immortahty  of  the 
soul.  For  those  works  where  will  you  ask  in  vain?  But  ask  again  for 
the  writings  of  sophists,  who  di£q[>uted  with  Socrates  the  prize  of  wisdom* 
Where  are  theyt  They  were  specious,  but  useless^  and  have  perished. 
Ask  next  the  scholar  of  the  Augustan  age,  while  he  presents  to  you  the 
works  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  whose  fane  he  regards  as  immortal,  inquire 
of  him  if  those  illustrious  authors  were  without  competitors  ?  Will  he  not 
tell  you,  that  in  renown,  and  in  the  just  esteem  of  mankind,  they  surpassed 
all  their  countrymen;  but  that  there  were  writers  of  no  distant  periods 
from  their  own,  who,  in  the  graces  of  language,  rivalled  their  happiest 
powers  7  Look  then  on  Lucretius :  with  facile  beauties  exceeding  the  highest 
polish  of  Virgil's  style,  although  not  immoral,  he  taught  a  system  debasing  to 
our  nature,  and  at  best  useless  to  mankind ;  and,  brilliant  as  he  is,  he  shines 
unr^^arded  and  unfelt.  In  another  instance,  how  few,  except  the  retired 
and  curious  reader,  know  any  thing  of  the  highly  wrought  style  of  the  dis- 
graceful author  of  the  Feast  of  Trimalchion  ?  between  the  moral  feeling  of 
whose  satire  and  that  of  Horace,  the  difference  needs  not  here  be  pointed 
out ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  remark  further  on  the  difference  of  their  respective 
degrees  of  fame. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  authors  whom  I  have  mentioned  of  later 
date  are  yet  in  the  infancy  of  &me,  uncertain,  in  the  balance  of  time, 
whether  to  endure,  or  perish  on  the  threshold.  Of  our  own  times,  or  times 
recently  passed,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  we  can  be  at  best  but  imperfect 
judges ;  yet,  among  those  writers  whom  I  have  named,  of  even  the  most 
modem  date,  infeints  as  they  are,  have  not  some  already  survived  com- 
petitors whose  celebrity,  in  their  short  day,  disputed  with  them  the  palm  of 
triimiph  ?  Will  not  the  declining  fame  of  Voltaire,  the  able  advocate  of  irre- 
ligion — will  not  his  fame,  faded  so  soon,  bring  home  to  our  bosoms  the  truth 
of  the  principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  assert  ?  Where  is  the  enthu- 
siastic host  of  admirers  of  a  less  pernicious,  but  not  less  splendid  author, 
Rousseau  ?  in  whose  works,  indeed,  so  much  of  natural  feeling  is  mixed  with 
laxity  of  principle,  that  he  will  probably  long  survive  the  writer  to  whom  I 
before  alluded. 

StiU  are  these  points  questionable,  because  not  questioned  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries  ?    One  word  more  of  the  ancients.     Look  at  the  Greek  dramatists. 
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Does  the  fame  of  iEschylus^  Sophocles^  Euripides^  feel  decay  ?  and  to  what 
do  they  owe  its  vitality  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  awM  impression  enforced  on  all 
succeeding  ages  by  subjects  which  they  made  the  instruments  of  virtue^  by 
haying  rendered  their  dramas  the  organs  of  lofty  but  familiar  instruction  on 
the  sublimest  tenet  of  their  philosophy.^  They  displayed  the  progress  of  the 
mind  under  the  habitual  influence  of  religious  feeling  and  entire  subjection  to 
its  dictates.  They  unrolled  the  destinies  of  heroes^  kings^  and  empires^  the 
decrees  of  inflexible  justice^  and  the  mysterious  will  of  Heaven.  In  this  view 
the  ancients  regarded  their  poets.  Plato  calls  Homer  ^^v  r^phrng,  the 
prophet  of  the  gods ;  and  Horace  describes  Orpheus^  ''  Sacer  interpresque 
deorum/'® 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  with  what  a  powerful  efiect  such  engines  of 
composition  were  employed.  What,  for  instance,  but  the  solemn  terror  that 
is  spread  around  us  in  their  dramas,  could  compel  our  admiration  of  scenes 
which  record  the  incest  of  CEdipus,  or  the  matricide  of  Orestes  ?  Were  we 
to  regard  them  as  actions  of  ordinary  life,  without  reference  to  the  inscrutable 
power  which  is  represented  as  directing  them,  we  should  view  the  scene,  not 
only  with  horror,  but  with  disgust.  The  rehgious  feelings  of  the  writers  are 
their  security — feelings  which  they  had  the  consummate  art  to  communicate 
to  all  around  them,  and  of  which  the  expression  was  capable  of  producing 
the  highest  excitement  of  the  mind  in  others,  and  sustaining  it  during  the 
whole  representation :  the  appearance  of  a  predominating  consciousness  shewn 
by  the  several  characters  of  the  drama  of  their  being  the  organs  of  &te,  the 
appointed  instruments  of  an  irrevocable  sentence,  overpowers  all  other  senti* 

^  What  reader  is  not  struck  at  finding,  in  the  mouth  of  a  young  female,  whose  only  senti- 
ments can  be  those  of  education,  a  sentence  containing  one  of  the  most  profound  truths  which 
their  sages  then  considered  as  impressive  on  the  human  intellect  ? 

oSXi 

• «(y^«Mrr«  xtia^itXn  ^tSfy  k,  r.  A. 

'*  Nor,  frail  and  subject  to  mortaUty, 

Dare  to  transgress  the  unwritten  law  divine, 
Firm  and  immutable,  and  not  like  those 
Of  yesterday.     It  was  ere  time  began. 
Nor  can  we  guess  from  what  mysterious  source 
It  first  derived  its  being." — Antigone^  v.  460. 

7  2  Alcibiades.  ^  Epis.  ad  Pisonem. 
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ments^  and  consecrates  the  scenes  to  eternity.  But  passing  from  these 
examples  of  far-distant  ages,  the  argument  of  this  paper  will  find  its  strongest 
support  in  a  name  greater^  perhaps^  than  all  that  have  been  mentioned^  and 
of  which  the  glory  has  been  accorded  to  our  own  country.  What  is  it  that 
gives  to  our  immortal  Shakespear  his  surpassing  eminence  in  dramatic  fame  ? 
He  has  indeed  portrayed  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human  heart  with  the 
pencil  of  a  master.  Nature  unveils  herself  before  him ;  and  he  appears^  like 
the  possessor  of  the  cabalistic  charm  in  the  Persian  story  of  Fadallah^  to  have 
the  power  of  transfusing  himself  into  whatever  form  he  makes  his  choice. 
These  are  excellencies  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail.  The  heart  of  every 
reader  beats  in  unison  on  this  subject. 

But  the  genius  with  which  this  inimitable  writer  was  endowed  by  Nature, 
and  the  imitative  powers  which  he  had  received  from  her,  are  far  from  con- 
stituting the  whole  of  his  utility  and  value  in  the  world.  To  appreciate  his 
worth  justly,  we  must  also  regard  him  as  the  most  dignified  minister  of  the 
art  which  he  possessed.  We  must  view  him  as  constantly  subjecting  his 
unrivalled  powers  to  the  purposes  of  the  most  moral  and  salutary  instruction ; 
and,  if  untaught  by  study — a  supposition  requiring  a  great  degree  of  modi- 
fication— yet  tutored  beyond  the  learning  of  the  schools,  by  the  sense  of  his 
high  office  to  be  the  interpreter  of  nature's  wisdom  to  mankind — 

Sacer  interpresque  deonim. 

Considering  him  in  this  point  of  view,  I  am  induced  to  class  him  generally 
with  the  great  and  elevated  genius  of  the  Grecian  stage.  In  the  various 
sensibilities  of  nature  he  is  not  surpassed  by  Euripides ;  in  the  regions  of 
visionary  being,  iEschylus — the  lofty  iEschylus — may  consent  to  share  with 
him  the  palm  of  imagination  and  fiction.  In  exalted  precepts,  in  abhor- 
rence of  crime,  in  solemn  warning  against  the  deformity  of  vicious  appetite, 
Sophocles  stands  the  equal  of  Shakespear;  in  the  frequent  impression  of 
political  axioms  he  stands  higher.  The  nature  of  his  subjects  gave  him  that 
advantage.  There  is  a  constant  maintenance  of  the  sense  of  public  duty  and 
of  honour  not  to  be  stained,  that  displays  itself  in  the  high  character  of  the 
Grecian's  drama  and  in  its  chorus.  No  one  can  attentively  read  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus,  or  the  Electra,  without  feeling  that  his  mind  is  moved  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  whose  dignified  tenour  of  thought  demands  his  awe  and  admiration. 
In  this  general  direction  of  moral  utility  the  two  illustrious  names  of  the 
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Greek  and  English  dramatists  may  be  placed  in  union ;  but  in  most  other 
respects^  in  the  artifice  of  composition,  and  in  the  intention  of  progress, 
although  both  dramatic  writers,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  have  nothing  in 
common. 


Sect.  11.   ON  THE  MORAL  CHARACTERS  OF  SHAKESPEAR'S  DRAMA. 

There  is  another  peculiar  point  in  the  merits  of  Shakespear,  not,  per- 
haps, hitherto  noticed,  in  which  consists  the  superiority,  I  had  almost  said 
the  novelty,  of  his  drama,  and  his  indisputable  claim  to  remembrance 
among  mankind.  It  is  that  by  which,  while  he  represents  men  with 
such  exact  resemblance  of  their  various  passions  and  feelings,  that  each 
character  in  his  plays  appears  the  real  personage  of  the  story,  he  is  also  able, 
without  destroying  or  even  weakening  the  illusion  so  completely  wrought  on 
our  minds,  to  render  those  characters,  by  their  own  lips,  the  most  eflTective 
monitors  against  the  error  or  vice  of  their  actions.  It  is  most  interesting  to 
trace  his  conduct  in  this  singular  impulse  of  genius — (for  although  worthy  of 
forming  a  rule  for  others,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  to  have  been  with 
him  a  mode  of  art).  It  is  interesting,  while  so  doing,  to  observe  how  impe- 
ratively he  felt  the  force  and  dignity  of  moral  precept,  and  how  carefiilly  he 
preserved  the  frequent  return  of  its  operations. 

In  his  poetic  dramas,  every  step  of  viUany  or  inordinate  passion  is  accom- 
panied by  a  self^onfession  of  its  attendant  torment.  Shylock  proclaims  the 
rack  of  envy  while  he  indulges  hate.  Macbeth  sees  daggers,  spectres,  and 
every  terrific  form  that  *'  conscience  summons  to  appal  the  bravest."  In 
Hamlet,  the  brother's  murderer  forbodes  his  own  rejection  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  In  his  historical  plays,  John  discloses  the  coward  pangs  of  guilt  in  his 
almost  breathless  proposal  of  Arthur's  death  to  Hubert ;  and  the  inexorable 
Richard  foretells  at  Bosworth  field,  in  the  dejection  of  his  spirits,  the  downfal 
of  his  ambition.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Shakespear's  various  delineations 
of  fallen  nature,  guilt  bears  the  stamp  of  conscience  along  its  path ;  a 
warning  voice  every  where  accompanies  the  disclosure  of  crime,  and  the 
moral  lesson  is  read  in  every  page.  In  the  point  which  I  have  thus  stated 
lies,  as  I  conceive,  the  great  difference  between  Shakespear  and  dramatic 
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writers  in  general.  Another  of  our  dramatists  approaches  very  near  to  him 
in  the  forcible  expression  of  character.  Merely  as  a  painter  of  the  passions^ 
Shakespear  is^  in  the  judgment  of  many^  equalled  by  Massinger.  M assinger 
gives  most  powerful  delineations  of  the  turbulent  emotions  of  our  nature.  It 
is  a  strength  which  he  possesses  in  this  respect^  that  has  so  often  overpowered 
the  judgment  of  theatrical  managers^  and  induced  them  to  bring  back  his 
dramas  to  the  stage.  Their  attempts^  except  in  one  instance^  have  generally 
failed ;  and  it  is^  at  the  same  time^  a  gratifying  reflection  to  readers^  and 
a  warning  to  authors,  that  the  writer  who  was  the  most  capable  of  instructing 
and  improving,  is  also  the  most  capable  of  remaining  the  perpetual  delight  of 
our  bosoms ;  while  the  want  of  a  preceptive  facuhy  subjects  another,  little 
inferior  in  power,  to  the  risk  of  brief  fame  and  contracted  influence,  Mas* 
singer,  in  spite  of  his  gigantic  strength  and  energy  of  language,  is  without 
relish  and  without  moral:  the  former,  because  he  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
bosom  of  the  reader  or  spectator ;  the  latter,  because  he  impresses  no  precept 
of  virtue.  Both  poets  are  the  great  dramatic  painters  of  the  passions ;  one 
only  is  the  moral  painter  of  mankind.  But  the  grand  principle  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  the  conduct  of  Shakespear's  dramas,  will  be  more  distinctly 
shewn  by  the  examination  of  any  one  particular  play.  Let  us  take,  for 
instance,  one  of  those  already  mentioned. 

Macbeth. 

Of  this  play  criminal  ambition  forms  the  ground-work.  The  hero  of  it, 
endued  with  sensibilities  of  a  high  and  capacious  (perhaps  even  virtuous) 
nature,  is  tempted  by  monstrous  suggestions  to  sacrifice  every  other  consi- 
deration to  the  acquirement  of  a  sceptre.  He  is  successful ;  he  reigns  in 
splendour ;  but  is  finally  defeated  by  the  party  which  fights  on  the  side  of  the 
lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  These  are  the  historical  records  of  the  usurpation 
of  Macbeth,  and  these  might  have  contented  a  dramatist  of  ordinary  preten- 
sions. The  shew  and  bustle  of  such  rapid  incidents  might  have  contained 
wherewith  to  appease  even  the  greedy  appetite  of  the  present  day  for  food  of 
such  a  nature.  But  is  there  any  thing  in  this  description  that  satisfies  our 
conceptive  idea  of  Shakespear^s  drama  of  Macbeth  ?  So  far  from  it,  that  all 
those  circumstances  become  in  his  hands  merely  the  subordinate  movements 
of  the  action,  while  the  skill  of  the  master-poet  raises,  over  these,  ideal 
emotions  of  the  heart,  far  exceeding  in  force  and  dignity  the  real  ones  which 
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must  naturally  have  accompanied  such  events.  Ambition^  criminal  ambition^ 
is  summoned  by  him  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

The  guilt  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  is  on  its  trial  through  the  whole  of 
this  splendid  representation ;  and  the  ideal  tribimal^  erected  by  the  poet  for 
this  purpose^  is  in  fact  the  essential  scene  of  the  play. 

The  conduct  of  this  tragedy  is  too  familiarly  known  to  require  description. 
It  will  only  be  necessary  to  notice  the  passages  which  peculiarly  illustrate 
what  has  been  stated  above. 

Act  I. — In  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act,  the  temptation  of  the  high 
prospect  of  fortune  held  out  by  the  prophetic  witches  no  sooner  begins  to 
take  effect  on  the  minds  of  Banquo  and  Macbeth,  than  the  moral  precept 
also  begins  its  action. 

"  Banquo.    But  'tis  strange  : 
And  oftentimes^  to  win  us  to  our  hann, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
V  Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 

In  deepest  consequence. — 

Macbeth.    This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  :  — if  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ? — 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  iuggestion 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ? — 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smothered  in  surmise/' 9 


9  By  '*  single  state  of  man,"  Shakespear  seems  to  mean  the  soul  or  interior  principle. 
Schiller,  in  his  translation  of  Macbeth  into  German,  has  expressed  "  single"  by  "  inward." 

Milton  has  a  passage  in  which  he  seems  to  have  bad  this  line  of  Shakespear's  in  his  recol- 
lection, and  with  this  meaning : 

"  They  sat  them  down  to  weep,  nor  only  tears 
Rained  from  their  eyes,  but  high  winds  worse  within 
Began  to  rise,  high  passions,  anger,  hate. 
Mistrust,  suspicion,  discord ;  and  shook  sore 
Their  inward  state  ofmind,  calm  region  once." 

Par.  Lost,  h.  ix.  v.  1122. 
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In  the  fifth  scene^  Lady  Macbeth,  who  is  represented  as  destitute  of 
remorse^  while  she  is  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  successful  crime,  gives  this 
awM  account  of  the  operations  of  a  mind  pregnant  with  guilt : 

'^  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse. 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse  ; 
.  That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose. 


Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 


And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  ye  murd'ring  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
Ye  wait  on  nature^ $  ndschief!" 

What  a  picture  is  this  of  the  horrid  state  of  mind  requisite  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  crime !  Is  there  a  human  bosom  that  does  not  shudder  at  the 
view^  and  recoil  from  the  thought  of  guilt  ? 

In  the  opening  of  the  seventh  scene^  what  are  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  soliloquy  by  the  chief  actor  in  the  course  of  perfidy  and  blood  ? 

"  Macbeth.  —  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time, — 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come. — But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor:  this  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.'* 

The  remainder  of  the  soliloquy  is  so  strong  on  the  same  side^  that  I  am 
tempted  to  transcribe  fiurther : 

VOL.  II.  PART  II.  p  p 
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"  He's  here  in  doable  trust: 
First,  as  I  am  bis  kinsman  and  bis  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  bis  bost, 
Who  sbould  against  bis  murderer  sbut  tbe  door. 
Not  bear  tbe  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  bis  faculties  so  meek,  bath  been 
So  clear  in  bis  great  office,  that  bis  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
Tbe  deep  damnation  of  bis  taking-off.'* 

Act  II.  —  The  opening  of  the  second  act  is  altogether  of  a  tone  to  warn 
the  boldest  and  proudest  spirit  from  the  prosecution  of  meditated  guilt.  The 
appearance  of  the  air-drawn  dagger  is  in  the  recollection  of  every  one ;  the 
produce  of  a  mind  wrought  on  to  ecstasy,  yet  teeming  with  moral  feeling, 
even  in  the  entranced  state  in  which  the  actor  is  represented. 

''  Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  tbe  mind  ;  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

I  see  thee  still ; 

And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before. — ^There's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — 

Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  tbe  present  horror  from  tbe  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it." 

The  opening  of  the  ensuing  scene  is  of  so  terrific  a  cast  as  to  absorb  all 
faculties  of  sense  in  the  spectator ;  the  work  of  feeling — its  produce,  and  its 
cause — a  mixture  of  mysterious  terror  and  natural  pathos,  such  as  no  words 
but  those  which  compose  the  scene  itself  can  describe.  The  soliloquy  of 
Lady  Macbeth  would  stand  alone  in  dramatic  writing,  if  the  appalling  voice 
of  Electra  listening  to  Orestes,  when  he  strikes  his  fatal  dagger  in  a  mother^s 
bosom,  did  not  rise  to  our  remembrance  in  rival  competition  both  in  force 
and  subject. 

Strike !  if  thou  hast  nervey  double  the  blow. 
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This  is  terrific ;  but  Sophocles  has  not  given  the  contrasted  moral  pathos 
of  the  following  lines : — 

"  Macbeth,  —  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  *  Sleep  no  more ! 
Macbeth  doth  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveU'd  sleeve  of  care. 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  course, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast.' — 

Lady  M,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  —  Still  it  cried,  *  Sleep  no  more !'  to  all  the  house : 
*  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  /'" 

The  terrors  which  Macbeth  describes  as  gradually  jseizing  and  astounding 
his  mind  are  of  the  most  impressive  nature^  till  at  last  he  appears  fearfully 
to  awake  to  a  just  sense  of  his  degraded  condition. 

''  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? 
How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ?  " 

The  hero,  the  conqueror  described  in  the  opening  of  the  play,  the  preserver 
of  his  country,  sunk  to  a  coward  trembUng  at  a  knocking  at  his  own  door. 
This  mortifying  idea  rouses  him  almost  to  frenzy. 


**  What  hands  are  here  ?     Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes ! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?     No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 
Making  the  green — one  red." 

Such  is  the  awful  change  wrought  in  the  condition  of  a  brave  soldier's 
mind  by  the  sense  of  guilt.  He  concludes  with  this  remark  of  bitter 
anguish: 

"  To  know  my  deed — 'twere  best  not  know  myself." 

Act  HI. — There  is  a  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  this  tragedy,  which  I 
have  heard  feelingly  remarked  by  the  great  tragic  actress  of  our  days,  that  is 
worthy  of  the  deepest  attention.  From  the  moment  that  Macbeth  and  his 
wife  have  attained  the  object  of  their  guilty  pursuit,  they  are  never  made  to 
express,  either  in  their  solitary  thoughts  or  in  discourse,  the  smallest  sense  of 
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gratification  from  their  success ;  bat^  on  the  contrary,  appear,  in  evexy  sub- 
sequent scene,  the  gradual  victims  of  remorse.  The  splaodour,  which,  at  a 
distance,  they  saw  around  a  throne,  has  vanished,  and  the  prophetic  fears  of 
the  murderer  are  fulfilled — '^  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more"  Pomp  brings  no 
solace  to  their  unquiet  thoughts ;  the  thorns  and  stings  of  care,  and  appre- 
hensive alarm,  are  the  only  fruits  which  they  gather  fi*om  royal  elevation, 
"  their  bad  eminence,**  until  the  fatal  hour  which  terminates  their  anguish 
and  their  lives. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  act,  Macbeth  appears  racked  by  the  dread 
of  Banquo's  succession  to  a  crown  which  it  has  cost  so  many  pangs  to 
acquire,  although  it  is  remarkable  that  he  is  not  described  as  having  any 
child  to  whom  it  might  descend  by  lineal  inheritance.*®  But  guilt  is  a 
calculator  without  rule. 

"  They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  by  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  hare  I  filed  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murdered ; 
Put  rctnccurs  in  the  veael  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them ;  and  fnine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  ofman^ 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! '' 

The  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  to  which  he  is  thus  reduced,  he  is 
unable  to  disguise  even  in  his  looks.  It  is  thus  described  by  his  more 
obdurate  partner: 

"  How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fttndes  your  companions  making  ? 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  thmk  on  ? " 


^0  In  the  first  act,  indeed.  Lady  Macbeth  speaks  of  herself  as  a  mother, 

^'  I  have  given  suck,  known 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me.*' 

But  in  the  fourth  act,  Macduflf,  in  his  agony  at  hearing  of  the  destruction  of  his  house  and 

family,  expressly  says : 

**  He  has  no  children.*' 
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These  reproaclies  arouse  him  to  a  kind  of  braggart  violence,  which  sinks 
again  into  despondence,  and  a  dismaying  comparison  of  his  own  lot  with  that 
of  the  person  whom  he  has  murdered, 

'^  Let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear y  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams^ 
That  shake  us  nightly  :  better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  this  place,  hare  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  fur&er  I'' 

To  which  Lady  Macbeth  replies :  — 


'^  Gentle,  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ! 


» 


What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  description  in  the  first  act  of  ^'  Bellona's 
bridegroom  lapp'd  in  proof,**  &c. !    And  what  is  his  reply,  after  a  few  words  : 

''  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife !" 

This  sentence  follows  immediately  on  a  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
his  queen,  to  be  '^  bright  and  jovial"  amidst  their  guests  that  evening,  at  the 
magnificent  feast  which  he  proposes  to  give  to  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom ;  a 
promise  which  ends  like  his  former  vaunt.  At  the  feast,  in  the  midst  of 
beauty,  splendour,  and  gaiety,  the  never-ceasing  scorpions  of  the  mind 
present  the  murdered  Banquo  to  his  sight,  and  appal  him  to  the  disclosure 
of  his  crime.  He  recollects  for  a  moment  the  courage  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  him. 

*'  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble." 

This  recollection  recalls  his  strength  of  mind,  and  the  spectre  disappears : 
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but  in  vain — a  few  moments  brings  back  the  poignancy  of  reflection ;  and  he 
utters  the  following  warning  sentence : 

*'  It  will  have  blood  ;  they  say,  blood  will  have  blood : 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak  ; 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood." 

Act  IV. — In  the  fourth  act  the  mental  suffering  of  Macbeth  is  heightened 
by  his  recurrence  to  the  supernatural  agents  for  a  determination  of  '^  the 
restless  ecstasy"  which  possesses  his  thoughts.  The  terrific  spectres  of 
Banquo's  royal  hneage,  shewn  him  by  the  witches,  fix  the  deadly  arrow  in 
his  bosom,  and  make  him  desperate  in  his  villany. 

^'  Infected  be  the  air  on  which  they  ride ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  who  trust  them  ! 

Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits. 

From  this  moment. 

The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be  ) 

The  firstlings  of  my  hand." 

He  resolves  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Macduff,  and 

"  Give  to  the  edge  o*  thie  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line.^ 


»> 


In  the  interview  between  Malcolm  and  Macduff  is  seen  another  proof  of 
Shakespear's  elevated  view  of  human  subserviency  to  the  Divine  decrees.  The 
former,  while  urging  Macduff  to  vengeance,  encourages  him  by  representing 
Macbeth  as  doomed  by  Heaven  to  destruction. 


"  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  Powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments." 


Act  V. — In  the  concluding  act,  the  torments  of  mind  which  produce  the 


I 
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walking  sleep  of  Lady  Macbeth^  are  of  no  less  impressive  warning  than 
those  which  we  have  heard  from  her  regal  partner.  The  admirable  resource 
which  this  contrivance  afforded  the  author,  is  a  fresh  proof  of  his  surprising 
power  of  drawing  self-confession  from  his  characters.  Such  is  the  obdurate 
disposition  which  this  enterprising  woman  has  shewn  from  the  beginning  of 
the  play,  that  any  waking  acknowledgment  of  remorse  made  by  her  would 
appear  a  trespass  on  nature.  Any  incautious  or  vain  disclosure  of  her  crime, 
would  be  no  less  so.  But  her  sleep  is  unguarded;  and  under  that  cover 
the  humiliating  reproaches  of  the  mind  are  heard  in  their  frillest  force. 
What  spectator  or  reader  of  that  scene  will  not  readily  join  in  the  senti- 
ment expressed  by  her  attendant,  *^  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body !  ** 

The  mysterious  suddenness  of  Lady  Macbeth's  death  adds  terror  to  the 
ensuing  scene,  in  which  the  final  result  of  Macbeth's  villany  is  thus  expres" 
sively  and  powerfully  summed  up  by  himself: — 

''  I  have  lived  long  enough  :  my  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf : 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not." 

His  address  to  the  physician,  whom  he  has  ordered  to  attend  the  queen 
during  her  illness,  is  similarly  striking  : 

**  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?" 

This  is  like  the  feverish  speech  of  a  thirsty  wretch  parched  and  dying  from, 
drought ;  but  he  has  yet  no  apprehension  of  his  impending  misfortune.  In 
the  next  scene,  he  is  startled  at  a  sudden  shriek ;  he  is  told  it  is  the  cry  of 
woman.  Remorse  and  anguish  again  rush  in  his  mind,  and  paint  to  him  his 
dreadful  state  in  colours  resembling  madness* 
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<*  I  bare  almost  forgat  the  taste  of  fears ; 
The  time  hath  been,  my  senses  would  have  cooled 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't :  I  have  supped  full  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. — ^Wherefore  was  that  cry  V* 

'    '     "  "  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead." 

On  healing  this  news,  the  overthrow  of  his  ambitious  desires  is  total. 
She  who  prompted,  she  who  inspired,  the  aim  of  guilty  eminence,  is  gone. 
He  feels  in  her  untimely  end  the  mortification  and  vanity  of  all  the  projects 
that  he  has  been  pursuing,  at  so  great  a  cost  of  happiness  and  peace  of  mind. 
Still  hardened  in  "  his  skmghfrous  thoughts^*  his  first  impulse  is  impatience. 
He  finds  himself  interrupted  in  the  ardoiu:  of  his  progress  by  an  event  for 
which  he  was  wholly  unprepared. 

'^  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word." 

A  few  moments  recall  him  to  a  full  view  of  his  desolated  prospects  and 
ruined  hopes;  and  he  thus  sums  up  the  conclusion  of  his  disastrous 
enterprise : — 

"  To-monow,  and  to«>morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  pLayer, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing !" 


Such  is  the  moral  lesson  read  by  Shakespear,  on  ambition^  treachery,  and 
murder :  such  is  the  claim  on  which  he  rests  his  everlasting  fame. 

I  shall  now  venture  to  add  a  few  fiirther  remarks  on  Shakeqpear^s  writings 
— remarks  which  I  am  sensible  will  be  open  to  much  criticism.  But  nothing 
tending  to  illustrate  his  character  can  be  unimportant. 
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After  the  sentiments  that  I  have  expressed,  I  shall  not,  I  trust,  be  accuse4 
of  want  of  due  admiration  of  his  transcendent  excellence,  when  I  ventiure  to 
call  in  question  how  far,  in  the  mode  of  representation  which  he  has  assumed, 
and  on  which  I  have  here  remarked,  the  characters  of  his  dramas  are  really 
natural.  It  will  perhaps  be  found,  on  reflection^  that,  like  all  other  produc- 
tions of  exalted  minds,  in  whatever  art,  the  world  of  Shakespear  is  a  world 
of  poetic  substance,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  renders  the  instruments  of 
his  own  high  and  especial  purpose.  I  cannot  myself  pretend  to  be  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  villains  or  villany,  to  judge  whether  the  surmise  be  strictly 

« 

correct ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  bad  men  do  actually  wage 
that  perpetual  war  with  their  own  bosoms,  which  Shakespear  has  introduced 
into  the  characters  of  his  several  victims  of  inordinate  passion. 

The  anguish  under  which  Macbeth  describes  himself  to  have  committed 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  is  such  as,  in  actual  life,  must  have  prevented  its 
perpetration.  In  this  sense  Massinger  is  perhaps  more  natural  than  Shake-* 
spear.  But  herein,  again,  lies  the  distinction  of  elevated  art  in  writing.  To 
shew  nature  without  abstraction,  or  wholly  divested  of  ideal  form  and  colour,, 
is  not  the  just  aim,  nor  the  high  meed,  of  the  imitative  arts.  Instruction, 
making  its  way  by  means  of  delight,  is  their  essential  constituent  quality,  no 
less  at  this  hour  than  in  the  times  of  Horace  or  Aristotle.  Without  the 
union  of  these  two  requisites,  they  sink  to  a  class  of  very  inferior  value.  If 
nature  without  abstraction  or  selection  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this 
quality,  the  world  of  every  day  would  be  a  poem,  and  poets  would  be  super- 
fluous molesters  of  our  ears  and  eyes.  But  their  end  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  their  means  also.  To  regulate  the  medley  of  contending  impressions, 
which  the  world  of  every  day  presents  to  our  view,  the  exercise  of  taste  is 
called  in ;  which,  by  selecting  the  prominent  features  of  character,  and  placing 
them  distinctly  above  the  rest,  renders  individual  examples  instructive  and 
salutary.  The  mental  operation  of  another  class  of  poets  is  of  a  superior 
description — it  is  creative.  They  claim  the  privilege  of  subduing  our  minds 
to  their  representation  of  nature ;  not  to  the  delusions  or  abstractions  of 
taste,  but  to  an  ideal  formation  of  their  own,  dissimilar  from  the  detail,  while 
it  is  consistent  with  the  essence  of  our  being.  As  they  thus  substitute  their 
imaginary  world  for  the  real  one,  they  point  out  to  our  attention,  and  enforce 
on  our  belief,  such  views  of  our  human  condition  as  have  a  tendency  to 
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elevate  our  perception  of  its  rank  and  importance^  and  under  which  the 
passing  events  of  life  become  lessons  of  permanent  utility  to  mankind. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  these  great  results^  Shakespear  is  triumphant 
\^y  the  means  distinctly  his  own>  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out. 
No  one  who  reads  his  tragedy  of  Macbeth^  is  disposed  to  question  even  for  a 
passing  moment  the  propriety — the  characteristic  propriety — of  the  moral 
sentiments  which  that  aspiring  chieftain  utters  on  his  own  progressive  guilt. 
Yet  his  actions  are  uniformly  those  of  a  bad  man^  while  his  remarks  are  those 
of  a  wise  and  good  one.  It  does  not  occur  to  the  reader,  or  spectator,  to 
consider  whether  a  man  committing  such  crimes  would  so  school  and  chastise 
himself  during  their  perpetration.  Our  attention  is  wholly  absorbed  in  his  suf- 
ferings, and  our  judgment  is  lost  in  the  ftdmiration  of  those  agonies  of  con- 
science which  we  find  so  feelingly  described  by  the  victim  of  them.  This 
daring  exertion  of  the  most  powerful  skill  of  moral  art,  which  reflection  only 
develops  to  us,  passes  unperceived  at  the  moment;  and  the  wholesome 
antidote  is  infused  into  the  heart,  before  the  most  guarded  and  subtle  foe 
to  virtue  could  have  applied  a  preventive.  I  own  I  consider  the  power  of 
Shakespear  in  this  respect  to  be  wonderftilly  great ;  and  his  plays,  by  virtue 
of  this  power,  to  inculcate  religious  and  virtuous  instruction,  with  a  force 
which  no  other  mode  or  combination  of  art  could  equally  effect.  This  is  his 
ipre-eminence ;  this  is  his  supremacy;  this  is  his  promise  and  earnest  of 
immortality:  and  it  is  in  this  point — not  in  quaint  affectations  of  his  lan- 
guage or  rhyme — that  imitation,  if  it  may  ever  be  recommended,  would  have 
a  title  to  our  approbation  and  applause. 

On  the  general  subject  of  these  remarks,  it  may  be  suggested,  from  the 
brief  but  obvious  view  which  has  been  presented  of  the  distinctive  Fame  of 
Moral  Writers^  that  if  the  instances  which  have  been  adduced,  be  allowed  to 
prove  that  the  stability  of  their  fame  has  been  the  reward  of  an  enlightened 
perception  of  our  nature,  and  of  their  efforts  to  preserve  its  moral  energies 
unimpaired  and  its  dignity  unforgotten,  shall  we  not  have  gathered  a  firesh 
proof  of  the  importance  of  those  studies  and  those  objects  for  which  we  are 
in  this  Society  imited  ?  That  Literature  is  the  great  organ  of  mental  in- 
fluence and  vehide  of  instruction  for  the  mass  <^  mankind,  amid  distant 
nations,  aad  through  still  more  distant  ages,  it  is  no  novelty  to  assert.  But 
if,  by  immediate  consequence  of  those  drrine  impulses  which  move  our 
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reason  and  our  feelings,  those  works  of  Literature  which  are  of  a  nature 
beneficial  to  mankind,  by  inculcating  virtue  and  a  reliance  on  the  Supreme 
Awarder  of  events,  be  alone  formed  to  endure  through  ages ;  if  Literature  be 
thus  sqpecially  ordained  to  convey  to  successive  generations  those  lessons 
which  are  most  usefiil  to  man,  most  illustrative  of  his  real  worth,  and  most 
conducive  to  his  happiness, — shall  we  not  discover,  in  the  powerful  influence 
of  Literature,  another  link  of  that  universal  chain  of  causes  which  preserve 
undiminished  the  essential  excellence  of  all  ranks  of  beings  ?  shall  we  not 
see  Literature  co-operating  with  other  high  agencies  to  maintain  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  and  to  demonstrate  in  the  mor&l  nature  of  man 
*'  its  intellectual  tenant  T  All  the  great  Poets,  Historians,  Philosophers, 
Novelists,  and  Dramatists,  stand  forth  in  the  solidity  and  permanence  of  their 
respective  fiEone  to  confirm  this  grand  conviction,  that  their  honours  haVe 
endured^  because,  in  ftdfilment  of  their  high  office,  their  labours  were 
directed  conformably  with  the  Divine  administration  of  things — with  His  will, 
who  is  the  great  and  eternal  object  of  their  study ;  and  who,  in  these  ten- 
dencies of  virtue  to  secure  an  earthly  immortality,  appears  to  intimate  to 
us  the  greater  rewards  which  he  has  assigned  to  be  the  portion  of  virtue 
hereafter. 

Lam  Deo. 
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ALEXANDER  I.  oTSDotbutd, 
ptmet  Soc.  of  8co.  Ant. 

Wise,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Collection  of  Coins,  referring  to 
those  which,  by  Anderson,  in  his  Diplomata  Scotice,  have  been  assigned  to 
Alexander  and  David,  each  the  first  of  his  name,  observes :  "  Concerning 
these  sterlings,  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  any  of  them  go  farther 
back  than  to  the  age  of  William,  king  of  Scotland ;  for  those  commonly 
given  to  Alexander  I.  and  David  I.,  may  perchance  have  been  struck  by 
Alexander  II.  and  David  11."' 

Snelling  has  adopted  the  same  idea.  "  We  commence,"  he  says, "  the 
series  of  the  silver  coin  of  Scotland  with  Alexander  I.,  as  Mr.  Anderson  has 
done,  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece  or  two  which  he  has  caused  to  be  engraved, 

>  Numm,  Antiq.  Serin.  Bodleian.  Catal.  p.  243. 
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ftnd  supposes  to  belong  to  this  king ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  ihey  do  not 
appertain  to  him^  but  rather  to  Alexander  II.  The  piece  which  he  has  also 
given  to  David  I.,  taken  from  the  Pembroke  Museum,  is  still  more  suspicious^ 
being  a  very  imperfect  coin,  and,  we  fear,  is  badly  drawn  ;  therefore  suspect 
it  to  be  rather  a  blundered  one  of  William,  of  that  sort  inscribed  LA  RE  I 
WILAM,  we  having  often  met  with  such,  the  letters  of  which  were  misplaced 
and  out  of  their  true  order.  We  have,  however,  put  the  above-mentioned 
coins  at  the  head  of  the  series,  yet  do  not  think  they  were  struck  by  those 
princes ;  and  until  some  better  proofs  are  produced,  that  William  the  Lion 
must  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Scotch  collection,  as  William  the  Conqueror 
does  in  that  of  England  after  the  Saxon.*"^ 

Truth  ought  in  no  instance  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  nationality. 
But  fastidiousness  in  regard  to  evidence,  or  affectation  of  superior  candour, 
may  occasionally  be  carried  so  &r  as  really  to  injure  the  interests  of  truth. 
Adam  de  Cardonnel,  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  best  work 
extant  on  the  Scottish  Coinage,  cannot  be  entirely  exculpated  from  a  charge 
of  this  description*  On  this  point  he  expresses  himself  in  stronger  terms 
than  either  Wise  or  Snelling  had  done.  "  At  whatever  time,**  he  says,  **  the 
coinage  of  silver  was  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  it  is  vert/  certain  that  no 
silver  coins  have  been  found,  which  can,  mth  the  least  degree  of  certainty,  be 
ascribed  to  any  prince  prior  to  William  the  Lion,  who  began  his  reign  in 
the  1165."* 

Unsparing  as  Pinkerton  has  been  in  exposing  the  credulity  of  Scottish 
antiquists,  he  has  kept  within  more  moderate  bounds.  ''  There  is  room  to 
believe,"  he  says,  '*  that  silver  pennies  exist  of  Alexander  I.,  1107,  as  some 
are  found  with  that  name,  apparently  of  ruder  and  more  ancient  fabric  than 
those  certainly  of  Alexander  II.,  1214.     Of  David,  1124,  there  are  coins.'** 

Mistakes  have,  in  different  instances,  been  committed  in  assigning  to 
Alexander  I.  coins  which  belong  to  the  second  of  this  name.  In  the 
published  catalogue  of  the  coins  in  the  museum  of  the  Literary  and  Ai^i- 
quarian  Society  of  Perth,  No.  559  is,  by  a  strange  blunder,  given  to  the  first 
Alexander.  Having  applied  for  a  facsimile  of  the  coin^  I  find  that  it  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  John  Baliol.*     No.  660  is,  in  the  progress  of  error. 


<  View  of  the  Silver  Coin  of  Scotland,  p.  1.  '  Numismata  Scotiee,  pref.  p.  3. 

^  Essay* on  Medals,  yoI.  ii.  p.  97.  ^  Figure  1. 
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aadgned  to  David  h,  as  if  the  misnomer  had  been  borrowed  from  that  m  thfi 
plate  of  the  ZHplomata;  for  it  is  a  penny  of  David  Bruce«^  A  drawing  of 
each  accompanies  these  remarks,  I  had  been  assured  that  there  was  a  peni^ 
of  Alexander  L  in  the  Hunterian  Museum ;  but,  in  conseqiftence  of  proper 
inspection,  find  that  it  belongs  to  Alexander  IL 

There  is  one,  however,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  concerning  which  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  was  struck  by  the  first  of  this  name.  It  exhibits  the  same  general  type  es 
that  of  those  engraved  by  Anderson,  being  quite  different  from  the  character 
of  the  coins  of  Alexander  IL  A  drawing  of  it,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  a  literary  amateur,  has  been  made  for  the  Society,  to  be  trans* 
mitted  with  this  essayJ 

Wishing  to  collect  all  that  might  be  worthy  of  their  attention  on  this 
head,  I  was  anxious  to  examine  the  cabinet  of  coins  belonging  to  the  Facvdty 
of  Advocates  here,  and  referred  to  by  Ruddiman  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Diplomata ;  in  the  hope  that,  from  its  being  an  early  collection,  it  might  con* 
tain  some  of  our  coins  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  But  although  this  favour 
was  readily  granted,  I  saw  one  only  that  seems  to  belong  to  Alexander  I. 
It  exhibits  the  same  appearance  with  those  so  long  ago  published  by 
Anderson ;  the  head,  to  the  left,  and  name  being  very  distinct,  although  the 
coin  is  partially  fractured. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  Snelling,  that  the  coin  which  Anderson  ^^  has 
given  to  David  I.,"'  is  *'  copied"  frx^m  the  Pembroke  Museum*  ^^  The  piece 
here  given,''  he  says,  '^  is  no  where  else  to  be  found  but  in  the  Pembroke 
collection,  among  which  it  is  engraved  in  Part  IV.  Tab.  xxrv.  of  that  cabinets 
and  copied  from  thence  by  Anderson,  Tab.  clvii."^  Had  this  industrious 
medallist  been  called  to  produce  the  proof  of  his  assertion^  he  must  have 
found  it  rather  hard  for  him  to  shew  how  this  coin  could  be  copied  frcon  the 
Pembroke  collection,  as  Anderson's  Diplomata  was  published  anno  1799^ 
whereas  the  Nundsmata  of  Pembroke  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  year  1746« 
So  early,  indeed,  as  1707,  an  additional  grant  was  made  to  Anderson  by  the 
Scottish  parliament,  when,  it  appears,  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
his  work,  to  enable  him  to  biiog  it  to  a  conclusion*  He  died,  bowein^er^ 
before  it  was  quite  finished.     But  it  is  undeniable,  from  the  introduction. 


^  Figure  2.  7  Figure  3.  ^  Snelling,  ut  sup.  vol.  ii. 
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writt^A  by  the  accurate  and  learned  Ruddiman,  that  the  coins  had  been 
engraved  under  Anderson's  own  eye;^  and^  in  the  title  of  the  book^  it  is 
aMerted^  that  tiiey  were  omnia  $ummo  arti/icio  ad  prototyporum  similitudinem 
tfdmlis  ceneis  txpressa. 

Can  any  other  reason^  then^  be  imagined  for  an  assumption,  so  contrary 
to  fitcty  that  *'  this  piece  was  taken  from  the  Pembroke  Collection,"  but 
his  eagerness  to  introduce  the  remark,  that  *^  this  is  still  nuyre  suspicious^ 
than  the  coin  previously  mentioned  as  struck  by  Alexander  I.,'^  ^'  as  being  a 
vary  imperfect  coin  T  I  cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Snelling  wilfully 
asserted  what  he  knew  to  be  false.  But,  like  many  writers,  in  supporting  a 
iavoorite  theory,  he  hazarded  a  bold  assertion,  without  bringing  it  to  the  test 
of  historical  evidence. 

He  subjoins :  ^  We  fear  it  is  badly  drawn."  This  apprehension  he  afterwards 
expresses  more  fully.  **  We  should  suspect  the  letters  roimd  the  head  are  not 
so  plain  in  the  coin  as  to  read  the  word  ^  A  P  tX>  seen  in  the  print,  and 
that  it  is  very  likely  to  be  a  blundered  coin  of  William's,  of  his  rudest  swt."^^ 

Snellii^  takes  no  notice  of  another  coin,  which  our  Anderson,  £Etllmg  into 
the  same  error  with  Bishop  Nicolson,  has  given  to  David  I. ;  for,  as  has  been 
afaready  mentioned,  it  is  evidently  a  penny  of  David  Bruce.  This  coin,  how- 
ever»  not  being  engraved  in  the  Pembroke  Collection,  it  could  never  be 
supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  it. 

Speaking  of  the  coin  ascribed  to  Alexander  L,  ''  It  is  probable,"  he  says, 
**  that  one  of  these  pieces  is  that  mentioned  by  Nicolson  to  have  been  in  Mr. 
Sutherland's  collection."  Would  it  not,  then,  have  been  quite  as  natural  to 
have  supposed,  that  the  penny  assigned  to  David  I.  had  also  been  com- 
municated to  Anderson  by  the  same  antiquarian  friend  ?  As  Mr.  Sutherland, 
however,  *'  was  not  sure  whether"  this  coin,  which  he  thought  *'  appertained 
to  Alexander  I.,  might  not  be  attributed  to  one  of  fiie  other  princes  of  that 
name,"  Snelling  seems  resolved  to  throw  the  same,  or  a  still  deeper,  shade  oi 
uncertainty  on  that  ascribed  to  David. 

But  all  this  was  preparatory  to  his  sentence  of  excirion,  in  regard  to  the 
three  reigns  preceding  that  of  William  the  Lion.  It  is  expressed  in  these 
tenns ;  *'  The  silver  coinage  of  Scotland  cannot  with  any  sort  c^  certainty 
be  carried  higher  than  this  king^s  reign." 


^  Preef.  p.  xhiii.  i®  Snelling,  p.  i.  ii  Ibid.  p.  ii. 
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Afterwards,  when  explaining  the  coins  of  William,  he  returns  to  the  proof 
that  the  one  given  to  David  did  not  belong  to  him.  Speaking  of  the  legend 
on  the  reverse  of  one  of  William's  pennies,  H  V€  WA  X-TE  fJ>  he  justly 
observes,  '^  that  it  is  that  found  on  No.  3  [of  his  own  plate],  which  is  given  to 
David  L,  which  strengthens  the  presumption,  that  it  is  rather  an  imperfect 
blundered  coin  of  this  king."  ^  Here  he  has  accurately  given  the  legend  on 
the  coin  of  William  which  is  referred  to.  But  it  is  singular  that,  although,  in 
describing  that  assigned  to  David,  he  has  properly  read  H  V  E  >  i*^  the  plate 
he  has  given  it  as  |>  V  C  >  mistaking,  as  would  appear,  the  Anglo-Saxon  I> 
for  D  •  Here,  however,  he  has  strictly  followed  the  erroneous  engraving  in 
Anderson's  plate,  as  also  in  that  of  Wise.  In  the  description,  he  has  likewise 
substituted  for  a  character  nearly  resembling  the  old  7^ ,  one  bearing  the  form 
of  a  Greek  n  inverted,  giving  the  latter  part  of  the  mint-master's  name  as 
WATU«*  R>  although  it  is  correctly  enough  engraved  in  his  plate.  Besides, 
in  his  description  of  the  same  coin,  he  gives  the  legend  of  the  royal  name  in 
the  form  of  I>  A  U  TD . ,  apparently  employing  the  third  letter  as  representing 
a  kind  of  U ;  whereas  in  Anderson's  plate  it  appears  as  if  a  Roman  L,  and  has 
been  accurately  given  in  this  very  form  in  Snelling's  own  plate.  It  may  be 
added,  that  had  he  attentively  compared  the  inscription  on  the  Pembroke 
plate  with  that  on  Anderson's,  he  must  have  seen  that  the  one  could  scarcely 
have  been  copied  from  the  other,  especially  as  the  character  meant  for  U  or  V, 
in  the  former,  is  quite  different  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  Diplomata. 

One  might  have  expected  that,  when  Snelling  was  so  liberal  in  charging 
his  predecessors  in  this  Une  with  blunders,  he  would  himself  have  guarded 
against  the  possibility  of  recrimination.  In  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  coins  assigned  to  Alexander  I.,  he  acknowledges  that  he  has  taken  the 
liberty  of  changing  the  position  of  the  bars  of  the  crosses,  solely  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fancy  of  his  own.  '^  These  two  pieces,"  he  says,  ''  are  copied 
from  Anderson ;  only,  in  the  position  of  the  reverses,  the  bars  of  the  crosses 
stand  upright,  which,  we  think,  is  their  true  position,  whereas  there,"  i.  e.  in 
the  plate  of  the  Diplomata,  "  they  are  put  so  as  to  form  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
or  in  saltier."**  This  was  undoubtedly  to  use  very  great  liberty  with  the 
only  authentic  memorial  of  these  ancient  coins.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  adopted  his  idea,  in  regard  to  '*  the  true  position"  of  the  bars,  from 

«  Snelling,  p.  3.  "  Ibid.  p.  2. 
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the  Pembroke  plate ;  in  which  the  only  coin  given  as  that  of  Alexander  I. 
appears  with  upright  bars,  although,  as  has  been  already  observed,  this  work 
was  not  published  till  long  after  Anderson's.  Nor  was  it  quite  correct  to  act 
on  the  ground  of  this  fancy,  while,  in  the  plate  of  the  Diplomat  a,  from  which 
he  says  he  copied,  he  must  have  seen,  that  of  three  engraved  as  those  of 
Alexander,  two  have  the  bars  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross.  This  cir- 
cumstance had  been  particularly  remarked  by  Maitland  in  his  History  of 
Scotland,  long  before  Snelling  wrote.** 

It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  a  good  deal  of  money  must  have 
been  in  circulation  in  Scotland  during  the  age  of  David  I.,  who  reigned 
twenty-nine  years.  He  certainly  erected  more  religious  houses  than  any  of 
his  successors ;  which  gave  reason  for  the  complaint  of  James,  the  first  of 
that  name,  king  of  Scotland,  that  he  had  been  "  a  sore  saint  to  the  crown."" 
It  is  inconceivable  that  so  many  expensive  structures  should  be  carried  on, 
and  a  number  of  them  at  the  same  time,  without  a  constant  flux  of  money ; 
for  how  otherwise  could  the  workmen  have  been  paid  ?  Let  it  be  admitted 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  English  money  might  have  become  current 
in  Scotland ;  yet  it  cannot  well  be  thought  that  this  of  itself  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  supply  the  perpetual  demand.  Could  it  be  deemed  a  plausible  con- 
jecture, that  a  prince  who  devoted  so  much  of  his  attention  to  architecture, 
and  who  provided  foreign  workmen  at  such  expense,  would  never  once  think, 
during  so  long  a  reign,  of  establishing  a  mint,  that  he  might  defray  the  charge 
with  his  own  money  ?  Would  such  an  idea  never  be  suggested  to  him  by 
others,  or  occur  to  his  own  mind  from  his  intercourse  with  England,  where, 
indeed,  he  passed  his  youth  at  the  court  of  his  sister  Matilda  ? 

Here  the  query  may  occur,  '*  If  this  was  really  the  case,  how  is  the  money 
of  his  reign  so  rare  T  It  might  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  question,  to 
refer  to  what  has  been  said  by  a  candid  and  judicious  Enghsh  writer :  "  To 
one  that  considers  how  few  English  coins  we  have  of  about  half  a  score  of  our 
kings  next  after  the  conquest,  it  will  not  look  strange  that  the  silver  money  of 
our  neighbouring  kingdom,  of  the  like  age,  is  not  now  very  plentiful."^^  But, 
besides  this,  there  is  a  fact  regarding  the  reign  of  William,  the  grandson  of 


"  Maitl.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  225,  226. 

^^  Vide  Hailes]  Annals»  vol.  i.  p.  98.     Major.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11 

1^  Nicolson's  Scot.  Historical  Library,  p.  306* 
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Dayid>  whieh  deserves  particular  attention.  It  is  said,  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Maihros,  that  in  the  year  1195,  William  '*  renewed**  or  *'  restored  his  money ."^^ 
By  this  time  he  had  reigned  thirty  years^  But  shall  we  suppose  that  all  the 
money  which  had  issued  from  his  various  mints  during  this  period  was  so 
completely  defaced,  that  it  could  not  be  reckoned  legal  currency?  It  is 
surely  far  more  reasonable  to  view  the  expression  as  regarding  the  money  of 
Scotland  in  general,  whether  of  William's  reign,  or  of  those  that  preceded  it 
Had  we  any  proof  that  his  money  had  been  abused  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  his  contemporary  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  being,  a  great  part  of  it  at 
least,  rendered  illegible  and  almost  square,  by  cUpping,  we  might  discover  a 
good  reason  for  its  being  called  in.  But  I  have  met  with  no  evidence  of  this 
to  to  the  early  currency  of  Scotland. 

Although  the  same  supposition  should  not  be  made  as  to  William's  own 
coinage>  it  may  be  supposed  that,  by  this  time,  that  of  Alexander  I.  and  of 
David  had  been  greatly  defaced.  At  any  rate,  as  William  undoubtedly 
employed  better  mint-masters  than  did  these  earlier  sovereigns,  he  might 
wish>  perhaps,  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  coin.  For  although  there  is 
still  no  remarkable  display  of  skill  in  the  exhibition  of  the  royal  portrait,  the 
letters  are  generally  cut  in  a  mode  quite  superior  to  that  which  characterises 
the  coins  ascribed  to  his  ancestors^  If,  as  we  may  reasonably  conclude,  all 
the  previous  coinage  wns  called  in,  this  may  account,  not  only  for  the  scarcity 
of  the  money  of  Alexander  I.  and  of  David,  but  also  for  the  disappearance  of 
any  that  may  have  been  struck  during  the  comparatively  short  reign  of 
Malcolm  IV. 

In  the  Assi^a,  ascribed  to  David  I.,  it  is  said  that  the  ounce  of  silver 
''ought  to  weigh  thirty  pennies  of  choice  sterlings — de  sterlingis  electis. 
It  is,  however,  required,  that  the  ounce  weigh  only  twenty-one  pennies,  on 
account  of  the  diminution  of  the  money.*' ^^  This  assise  is  dated,  indeed,  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  but  from  this  circumstance  it  cannot  be  concluded 
that  David  meant  to  regulate  the  coinage  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  All 
that  we  can  learn  from  it,  supposing  the  authenticity  of  this  record,  is  that 
tiie  deed  was  enacted  while  Henry,  the  son  of  David,  and  prince  of  Scotland, 
held  the  earldom  of  Northumberland,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  entered 

-  -  - —  — — ■*- 

17  «  Willelmus  Rex  SccMtonim  innovaTit  monetam  suam.'*    Chran.  p.  180. 
19  Assis.  Reg.  Darid.  Reg.  Maj.  fol.  161. 
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into  with  Stephen^  king  of  England/^  or,  perhaps,  rather  a  few  years  before, 
when,  after  the  death  of  Henry  L,  David  had  taken  possession  of  great  part 
of  the  north  of  England.^  We  learn  from  our  historians,  that  about  this 
time  David  commonly  resided  at  Newcastle.^^  It  is  evident  from  the  last 
diapter  of  this  statute,  that  it  was  meant  for  the  whole  of  his  dominions.^ 
This  Assisa  receives  no  small  degree  o(  confirmation  froiQ  the  reference  made 
to  it,  in  di£ferent  instances,  in  the  acts  of  James  I.,  an.  1426.  The  enact- 
ments of  this  deed  are  quoted  as  having  been  in  £Drce  from  tiie  time  of  David, 
and  as  still  of  undoubted  authority  throughout  the  kingdom.^  Is  it  at  all 
probable,  that  in  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a  helf,  a  deed  could  have 
been  palmed  on  the  whole  nation,  so  nearly  affecting  the  interest  of  every 
individual,  and  regulating  the  civil  traoisactions  of  every  day,  which  so  far 
from  having  the  highest  national  authority,  had  none  at  all,  but  was  a  mere 
fribrication  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  our  excellent  historian.  Lord  Hailes,  was  abund* 
antly  fastidious  as  to  evidence.  But,  at  the  very  time  that  he  expresses  his 
hesitation  in  regard  to  ''  the  high  anti<]piity  of  Regiam  Majestatem^  he  sub- 
joins, *'  There  is  less  doubt  that  most  of  the  statutes  in  the  collection  called 
LL.  Burgonm  were  enacted,  or  at  least  enforced,  during  the  reign  of 
David  I."^  Now  the  assise  above  referred  to  is  dated  at  the  same  place  with 
these  borough-laws. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  doubt  that  has  been  entertained  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  any  coin  ascribed  to  David  I.,  especially  on  the  ground  of  its 
being  supposed  that  no  one  has  appeared  save  that  engraved  in  the  Pembroke 
collection,  which  bore  any  semblance  of  his  name,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  premises  afforded  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  conclusion.  It  may 
well  be  supposed,  that  pennies  of  this  description  are  very  rare,  not  merely, 
nor  chiefly,  because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  era  of  their  fabrication,  but 
especially  from  the  general  recoinage  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  William 
the  lion,  only  forty-two  years  after  the  death  of  David.  Any,  therefore, 
which  have  survived  that  period,  must  have  beai  such  as  were  not  brought 


19  Hailes*  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  82.         ^  Ibid.  p.  67.         «i  Buchanan.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  33. 
^  **  Statutum  est  a  rege  David,  ut  commune  et  eequale  pondus,  in  emendo  et  vendendo, 
omnes  homines  in  totia  Scotia  custodiant.'*    Assis.  cap.  5. 

c3  AcU  Ja.  I.,  Edin.  edit.  1714,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  12.  ^*  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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in  to  the  exchequer,  in  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  still  be  a  few  coins  of  this  reign  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals, who,  from  the  general  indistinctness  of  the  legends,  or  imperfection 
of  the  letters,  may  have  thrown  them  aside  as  quite  unintelligible,  and  there- 
fore as  exciting  no  interest.  Not  a  few  of  this  description  may  have  been,  by 
others,  rashly  consigned  to  the  crucible. 

It  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  having  met  with  no  practical  proof 
to  the  contrary,  that  so  intelligent  an  antiquary  as  De  Cardonnel  has  so  com- 
pletely joined  issue  with  Wise  and  Snelling,  as  to  throw  out  this  sweeping 
declaration  :  '*  It  is  very  certain  that  no  silver  coins  have  been  foimd,  which 
can,  with  the  least  degree  of  certainty y  be  ascribed  to  any  prince  prior  to 
William  the  Lion,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  1166."*^  I  have,  in  my  very 
small  and  imperfect  collection  of  Scottish  silver  coins,  no  less  than  four,  if  not 
five,  that  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  David  I.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  Saxon,  Danish,  English,  or  Irish,  and  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  any  Scottish  prince  later  than  this.  David.  They  all  exhibit,  the  same 
general  characters ;  yet  they  all  differ  from  each  other  in  the  portrait  of  the 
king.  They  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  coin  which  is  assigned  to 
David  by  Anderson,  in  aU  having  his  profile  turned  to  the  left  of  the  coin, 
and  the  sceptre  placed  on  that  side ;  while  one  of  them  most  distinctly  bears 
D  K  as  the  first  part  of  the  king's  name.  The  cross  also,  on  the  reverse,  is 
what  by  heraldic  writers  is  caUed  a  cross  patonce.^  They  differ,  however,  in 
a  variety  of  respects.  In  the  plate  given  in  the  Diplomata,  the  king's  head  is 
bare ;  in  all  those  in  my  possession  it  is  crowned,  the  hair  falling  down  on  the 
cheek  ;  although,  in  some  of  them,  this  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  lower 
part  of  a  helmet,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  row  of  large  pearls  descends, 
and  surrounds  the  neck.  In  mine,  the  sceptre  is  still  confined  within  the 
interior  circle ;  while  in  Anderson's,  as  also  in  that  given  in  the  Pembroke 
collection,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  rim  of  the  coin.  As  far  as  I  can  judge, 
from  two  of  the  most  distinct  in  my  possession,  on  the  obverse  the  legend 
had  not .  surrounded  the  head,  the  blank  being  supplied  by  horizontal  or 
ciurved  perpendicular  lines,  with  annulets  and  pellets  intervening.  Although 
the  same  cross  appears  on  the  reverse,  in  mine  the  horns  are  ftdler ;  and  in 
the  angles  there  are  only  large  pellets,  instead  of  what  are  denominated 

^  Numismata  Scotiee,  Pref.  p.  3.  ^  Vide  Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Heraldry,  p.  45. 
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mullets  with  five  points  in  Anderson's,  It  may  be  added^  however,  that  on 
one  which  may  perhaps  be  accoimted  ^ fifth  belonging  to  this  reign,  fi:om  the 
great  resemblance  of  the  obverse,  instead  of  one  large  pellet,  there  are  three 
smaller  ones  in  each  of  the  angles. 

The  legend  on  the  reverse  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  these  coins,  is 
O  UI  ROC  X  ST,  The  letter  preceding  O  i/L  may  be  read  fj,  as  if 
intended  for  the  initial  one  in  the  name  12  V  6*  On  Rocas  undoubtedly 
signifies  of,  or  at,  Roxburgh.  This  very  legend  may  be  viewed  perhaps,  as 
Snelling  argues  fi-om  R  V6L  VA/ ATlJ  -'R  on  the  coin  ascribed  to  David 
by  Anderson,  as  a  proof  that  the  one  I  have  principally  described  is  "  rather 
an  imperfect  blundered  coin**  of  William  :  but  both  the  obverse  and  reverse 
demonstrate  the  contrary.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
name  Htte  Walter  appears  not  only  on  David's,  but  on  William's  coinage,  is, 
that  in  this  instance  the  same  person  served  both  David  and  his  grandson  in 
the  same  office.  This  creates  no  difficulty,  as  there  were  only  twelve  years 
between  them.  As  httle  reason  is  there  to  wonder,  that  a  place  at  that  time 
of  so  much  importance  as  Roxburgh  should  be  selected  as  the  station  of  a 
royal  mint,  during  successive  reigns ;  especially  as  the  sovereigns  fi'equently 
resided  there,  and  had  then  such  constant  intercourse  with  the  northern 
counties  of  England  connected  with  the  Scottish  crown.  I  have  elsewhere 
shewn,  that  Roxburgh  was  a  favourite  residence  both  of  Alexander  I.  and 
of  his  brother  and  successor  David.*^ 

I  may  subjoin,  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  fi'om  the  various  specimens 
of  the  same  reign  before  me,  Snelling  afibrds  an  example  of  the  danger  of 
venturing  to  make  alterations  on  the  ground  of  mere  conjecture ;  for,  as  he 
informs  us,  that  in  copying  from  Anderson,  Tab.  CLvn.  Nos.  2  and  3,  he  has 
made  '^  the  bars  of  the  crosses  to  stand  upright,"  so  far  is  this  fi*om  being 
their  "  true  position,"^  that  all  the  bars  on  my  coins  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance with  those  in  Anderson's  engraving.  Thus  our  ancestors,  in  the  very 
formation  of  their  coins,  might  choose  to  mark  their  partiality  for  the  badge 
of  their  patron  saint ;  as  they  were  accustomed  to  carry  this  cross  argent,  as 
their  national  distinction,  in  the  Crusades.^ 


s7  See  Royal  Palaces  of  Scotland,  published  at  Edinburgh,  1828-30,  pp.  184—188.     Art 
Roxburgh, 

^  Snelling's  Scot  Coins,  p.  2.  ^  Mackenzie's  Heraldry,  p.  42. 
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While^  according  to  Pinkerton's  admission,  ^'  there  is  room  to  believe  that 
silver  pennies  exist  of  Alexander  L,"  and  also  *'  of  David,"  there  are,  he  says, 
'*  perhaps  none  of  Malcolm  IV.  his  successor,  whose  reign  was  very  short***^ 
Malcolm,  however,  occupied  the  throne  about  twelve  years,  from  1153  to 
1166.  Thus  his  reign  fell  short  only  five  years  of  that  of  his  predecessor 
Alexander  L  Now,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  during  this  period, 
especially  as  peace  more  generally  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  not  a  single 
penny  should  have  been  struck.  The  supposition  is  opposed  to  all  historical 
analogy.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  money  coined  by  him  had  been 
brought  in,  and  restored,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  of  his  brother  William, 
for  the  renovation  of  the  current  coin  of  the  country.  I  have  one  penny,  how* 
ever,  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  memorial  of  this  prince  of  maiden 
celebrity.  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  not  very  distinct ;  but,  without  any 
great  stretch  of  fimcy,  may  be  viewed  as  retaining  the  following  letters — 
fVt»«^*  COr^  •'  A  very  rude  head  appears  crowned,  looking  to  the  left 
(as  in  the  coins  ascribed  to  Alexander  I.  and  David),  a  carcanet  of  small  pearls, 
as  in  those  of  the  latter,  around  the  neck,  with  a  sceptre  before  it.     On  the 

reverse,  \^J  X*t-E  Nl    O  (or  ^) evidently  meant  for  the  name  of 

the  moneyer,  and  most  probably  for  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  subse- 
quent letters  may  be  read,  Ol/^  tQi  -4*- ,  as  if  meant  for  Berxoidcy  where  it 
appears  that  David  had  a  mint,  as  there  was  undoubtedly  one  under  WiUiam. 
It  has  the  cross  potence,  but  different  at  the  ends  from  that  on  the  coins  of 
his  grandfather  David.  In  each  angle  there  is  a  smaU  but  elegant  Maltese 
cross,  resting  on,  or  terminating  in,  a  crescent.  The  workmanship  of  the 
whole  reverse  is  indeed  b^tutifuL  The  type  nearly  resembles  that  on  some 
of  the  coins  of  his  contempwary  Henry  II.  of  England,  particularly  that 
given  by  Ruding,  PL  n.  No.  4.  But  the  obverse  is  totally  different,  being 
unlike  any  of  the  English  mintage. 

It  would  appear  that  tibere  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  money  in  Scot- 
land during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  Not  to  argue  from  the  incredible 
account  given  of  the  price,  which,  we  are  told,  he  was  pledged  to  pay  for  Ins 
ransom  after  becoming  a  prisoner  to  Henry  II. ;  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
engaged  to  give  Richard  I.  ten  thousand  merks,  supposed  to  be  equivalent 
to  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  at  this  day,  for  cancelling  all  the 


*>  Essay  on  Medals,  vol.  iL  p.  97. 
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claims  which  the  English  kings  had  made  of  sovereignty  over  the  crown  of 
Scotland."  He  contributed  two  thousand  merks  for  the  redemption  of  the 
brave  but  unfortunate  Richard^  an.  1192.  But  whether  this  should  be  viewed 
as  part  of  the  sum  formerly  owing,  is  not  certain.  In  the  year  1209,  he 
agreed  for  setthng  diflferences  with  John,  king  of  England,  to  pay  him  fifteen 
thousand  merks.  For  aiding  William,  in  order  to  the  fiilfilment  of  this  con- 
vention, the  barons  raised  ten  thousand  merks,  and  the  boroughs  six.'^ 

Snelhng  has  given  two  coins  of  our  William,  Nos.  15  and  16,  in  which 
the  profile  regards  the  left.  All  those  in  my  collection,  although  including 
more  than  thirty  varieties,  and  all  that  I  have  seen  of  this  reign,  give  the 
king's  head  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  character  applies  also  to  those 
that  Anderson  and  De  Cardonnel  had  met  with.  The  last-mentioned  writer 
has  given  eighteen  varieties.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  specimens 
engraved  by  Wise,  and  in  the  Pembroke  collection.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
account  for  this  difference  in  the  position  of  the  profile  ?  If  I  might  hazard 
a  conjecture,  on  such  slender  evidence>  it  would  be,  that  the  pennies,  with 
the  profile  to  the  left,  were  of  the  earliest  coinage  of  William,  retaining  a 
resemblance,  in  this  respect  at  least,  of  the  coins  of  his  grand&ther  David, 
and  of  those  that  have  been  ascribed  to  Alexander  I. ;  being  apparently 
smaller  in  size  than  the  generality  of  those  struck  by  him,  and  also  somewhat 
ruder.*^  De  Cardonnel,  even  while  he  admits,  that  "  the  head  is  more 
rudely  expressed,"  says,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  his  opinion,  ^*  we 
place  this  as  his  second  coinage."^ 

There  are  obviously  various  defects  and  errors,  both  in  the  descriptions 
and  in  the  etchings,  which  have  been  given  us  of  the  coins  of  William. 
Snelling  speaks  of  three  towns  only  as  "  appearing  on  the  coins  of  this 
king,  viz.  Edinburgh,  Roxburgh,  and  Perth.""  According  to  De  Cardonnel, 
five  different  places  of  mintage  appear  of  this  king's  coin,  viz.  Edinburgh, 
Berwick,  Perth,  Roxburgh,  and  Stirling.^      To  the  last-mentioned  town 

«  Hailes'  Annate,  vol.  i.  pp.  132,  133.  «  Ibid.  pp.  137,  139. 

3'  It  gpreatly  strengthens  this  conjecture,  that,  since  writing  these  remarks,  I  haTe  examined 
all  the  coins  of  William  in  the  museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society,  which  exceed  a 
hundred  in  number ;  but  not  one  of  which  gives  the  bead  to  the  left.  This,  it  appears,  can  in  no 
other  way  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  than  by  supposing  that  Ihose  in  which  the  head  is  reversed 
had  disappeared  in  the  recoinage. 

M  Numismata,  p.  42.  ^^  View  of  the  Silver  Coin,  p.  3.  ^  Numianata,  p.  41. 
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he  assigns  Nos.  9  and  10  of  his  first  plate,^  Here  he  appears  to  have 
erred.  The  legend  which  he  has  himself  given,  on  the  reverse  of  both  is, 
f^T^VL.  JJQERLIC.  No  other  reason,  save  this  designation,  seems 
to  have  influenced  him  to  form  the  supposition  of  William  having  a  mint  at 
Stirling.  But  how  he  could  make  Stirling  out  of  what  is  distinctly  engraved 
Derligy  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  Snelling  has  properly  said,  in  regard  to 
another  coin  of  this  reign,  "  We  should  surmise  that  these  two  words  stand 
for  both  names  of  the  moneyer,  or  Hibe  Walter ;  and  perhaps  the  same 
circumstance  may  attend  the  moneyer's  name  on  Nos.  9,  14,  and  15."* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mint-master^s  name  was  Raul  (or  Ralph) 
Derlig ;  which  is  not  much  removed  from  Darling,  a  name  still  extant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Roxburgh.  In  one  coin,  in  my  possession,  the  legend  is 
f^T^V/I.  i>£ERLlO  RO-t-*-^-"  Ralph  Derlig  of  Roxburgh.''  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  Derlinc  appears  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
moneyers  of  Henry  I.,  who  died  an.  1135,  only  thirty  years  before  the 
accession  of  William  of  Scotland. 

Whether  the  pennies,  given  by  Snelling,  with  Adamderis  on..,  Derisadam 
on  Roy  and  Derisadam  on  Rod,  are  not  connected  vsrith  the  same  Derlig,  I 
dare  not  presume  to  determine.  If  these  be  in  perfect  preservation,  the 
truth  might  be  known  by  accurate  examination ;  and  Snelhng  has  said,  that 
all  the  thirteen  coins  of  William,  which  he  has  given,  except  Nos.  10  and  11, 
are  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Hunter.^  As  this  name  appears  in  two  forms, 
the  one  being  merely  an  inversion  of  the  other,  perhaps  it  may  be  conjec- 
tured that  Adamderis  is  the  proper  form,  quasi  Adam  Deris.  Thus  we  shall 
have  both  the  Christian  name  and  the  surname.     According  to  this  view, 


^  Numismata,  Pref.  p.  3.  »  Snelling,  ut  sup. 

^  Being  anxious  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information  possible,  concerning  the  coins  of 
William  which  have  the  head  to  the  lefty  I  made  application  to  the  curators  of  the  Hunterian 
Museum  at  Glasgow,  for  the  liberty  of  taking  9l  facsimile .  Having  employed  an  artist,  in  whose 
accuracy  I  could  confide,  he  informs  me,  that  there  being  two  of  this  type,  the  one  more  entire 
than  the  other,  he  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  most  perfect  one :  this  will  accompany  these 
remarks  (Fig.  4).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  very  coin  from  which  Snelling  etched 
his  No.  15.  Only,  from  this  drawing,  it  would  seem  that  the  word  R  9X  is  not  quite  legible  on 
the  coin  ;  and  also  that  the  first  part  of  ^  6  R1 S  is  not  so  distinct  as  in  Snelling's  plate.  L 
am  assured,  after  accurate  inspection,  that  there  are  no  Scottish  coins,  in  this  very  extensive  and< 
celebrated  museum,  prior  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion. 
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it  was  probably  a  name  common  in  this  quarter  during  that  period ;  for^  in 
that  invaluable  publication,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  the 
honourable  commissioners  appointed  by  government  for  editing  the  Public 
Records,  the  Rotuli  Scotice,  the  name  of  Darrens,  apparently  difiPering  from 
Deris  merely  in  orthography,  frequently  occurs  as  that  of  an  officer  employed 
by  Edward  III.,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Roxburgh.*^ 

Although  De  Cardonnel  has  assigned  two  coins  to  Stirling  erroneously, 
I  would  not,  from  this  circumstance,  absolutely  conclude  that  none  had 
been  struck  here  by  William.  This  very  writer  has  given  one.  No.  12 
of  his  first  plate,  as  on  the  reverse   exhibiting  the  imperfect  inscription 

VVA^Li  •••  tffifTQR.**  But  there  must,  I  suspect,  be  an  error  here; 
for,  from  one  in  the  possession  of  an  antiquarian  friend  in  this  city,  which, 
from  the  identity  of  imperfection  in  the  legend,  might  be  the  very  coin  from 
which  De  Cardonnel  engraved,  it  appears,  in  consequence  of  the  strictest 
examination,  that  the  last  four  letters  are  not  GTCCR  but  STfiCR^ 
the  initial  syllable  of  Sterling,  one  of  the  old  forms  of  the  name  of  the  town. 
The  character  preceding  S  bears  the  resemblance  of  ^^,  or  perhaps  S/- 
Should  it  be  ^,  it  might  be  the  termination  of  ^6f>  as  following  the 
moneyer^s  name,  and  marking,  as  in  other  instances,  the  place  of  residence, 
making  it  Walter  de  Ster. 

De  Cardonnel  has  generally  given  the  engravings  accurately,  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  making,  it  would  seem,  almost  the  whole  of  them  from  the 
coins  themselves.  But  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Snelling's  representa- 
tions. Not  only  are  the  portraits  ill  executed,  but  the  crosses  are  all  voided, 
or  double ;  whereas  I  have  seen  only  two  or  three  coins  of  this  description, 
but  a  great  many  which  are  single  and  closed.  He  has  formed  each  cross, 
in  the  coins  of  William,  with  an  annulet,  or  small  ring,  in  the  centre,  which 
appears  on  none  of  the  coins  themselves.  He  has  overlooked  the  pellets  in 
the  angles,  and  given  in  each  angle  a  star  of  six  points ;  whereas  the  common 
figure  is  a  crescent,  with  a  pellet,  sometimes  without  a  stalk,  frequently  with 
one ;  and  on  those  of  Perth  with  a  double  stalk.  In  a  few  instances,  the 
figure  in  the  angle  appears  somewhat  like  a  blazing  star,  although  by 
De  Cardonnel  viewed  as  "  rudely  representing  a  fleur  de  lis.****  So  ill  is 
Snelling's  plate   executed,   that  no   one,  without   inspecting  the   legends, 

^  Rotuli  Scot.  vol.  I  pp.  322,  323,  &c.  ♦*  Numigmata,  p.  42.  «  ibid. 
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could  suppose  that  it  had  been  meant  to  represent  the  coins  of  William 
the  Lion. 

It  would  appear  that  the  coins  of  William,  and  of  Henry  II.  of  England, 
were  equally  current  in  both  kingdoms ;  in  the  northern  counties  of  the 
latter  at  least.  I  am  led  to  this  opinion  from  the  discovery  that  has  been 
made,  in  our  own  time,  of  pretty  large  deposits  of  these  coins,  in  a  common 
mass,  unmixed  with  those  of  any  other  reign. 

"  In  the  year  1780,  in  digging  a  foundation  in  order  to  enlarge  the  church 
of  Dyke,  near  Inverness,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  workmen,  when 
removing  the  earth  near  the  steps  which  led  to  the  burial-place  of  Brodie, 
discovered  some  of  these  pieces  of  William.  At  night  he  returned,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife,  privately  conveyed  away  the  whole  masSj 
which  must  have  been  very  valuable.  He  was  a  poor  man,  but  he  soon 
became  a  considerable  farmer.  Great  part  of  the  coins  that  came  into  silver- 
smiths* hands  were  quickly  melted,  as  they  were  fine  silver;  however, 
Mr.  Brodie's  assiduity,  after  hearing  that  such  a  discovery  was  made,  saved 
such  a  number  as  was  sufficient  to  ascertain  what  varieties  there  were  in  this 
coinage.  The  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries  are,  through  his  generosity, 
possessed  of  about  a  hundred  of  them,  many  of  which  are  very  perfect.  The 
different  collectors  have  shared  in  this  discovery,  from  the  pieces  having  been 
at  first  dispersed  by  the  means  of  itinerant  pedlars.  A  very  considerable 
number  of  the  coinage  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  was  contemporary  with 
William  of  Scotland,  were  found  mixed  with  the  former  collection."** 

The  largest  collection  that  I  have  seen  of  William's  coins  was  found,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  in  Northumberland,  near  the  border ;  struck  at  Roxburgh, 
Berwick,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth.  They  were,  in  like  manner,  blended  with 
the  coins  of  Henry  II.,  without  any  other  mixture.  Those  of  William, 
however,  greatly  predominated.  Although  all  confined  to  the  four  places 
mentioned,  it  excites  surprise  that  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  vary  the 
types  of  the  same  mint,  particularly  in  the  specification  of  the  names  of 
the  towns;  as,  for  example,  we  find  Roxburgh  marked  as  R«RO»  ROC. 
R.OC7C.  ROCa,  ROCI.  P-QCaB.  ROeC^^NA  ROCetDVR* 
ROCBV/l ;  besides  the  variations  made  by  the  insertion  of  pellets  between 
the  distinct  letters  of  the  different  words  occurring  in  the  legend. 

**  Be  Cardonners  Numismata,  pref.  pp.  3,  4. 
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Snelling  is  disposed  to  assign  many  of  the  coins^  which  have  been  viewed 
as  those  of  Alexander  11.^  to  his  son,  the  third  of  this  name.  His  mode  of 
reasoning  is  very  singular.  Having  remarked,  that  '^  we  find  a  great  improve^ 
ment  in  regard  to  the  workmanship  in  the  money  here  attributed  to  this 
king,**  he  first  **  ventures  a  conjecture,  that  these  improvements  came  fi-om 
England,  and  followed  that  great  one  made  there  in  the  monies  of  Edward  I. 
an.  1270.'* 

His  hypothesis  proceeds  on  an  error  in  chronology.  Edward  I,  did  not 
begin  to  reign  till  the  year  1272.  He  was  nearly  two  years  absent  fi'om 
England,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  As  at  his  accession  the  coin  was  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  this  evil  was  greatly  increased  by  his  absence.**  It  was 
not  till  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  that  is  an.  1279,  that  there  was  a  new 
coinage.**  Leake  has  said,  that  "  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  money 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  reign,**  that  is,  in  the  year 
1290.*®  Ruding,  however,  antedates  this  event  not  less  than  eleven  years, 
(fixing  it  to  an.  1279),*^^  or  six  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  who 
died  in  the  year  1285.  According  to  Leake's  calculation,  this  improvement 
in  the  English  coinage  could  not  possibly  be  adopted  by  Alexander,  as  he 
died  five  years  before  it  took  place. 

Assuming  what  he  has  merely  conjectured,  as  if  it  had  been  clearly 
demonstrated,  Snelling  inquires,  '*  What  coins  have  we  of  him  [Alexander  III.] 
before  this  period  r  He  can  answer  his  own  query  only  by  another  con- 
jecture— "  that  many  of  those  given  by  us  to  the  father,  were  struck  by  this 
king  before  this  era."^ 

I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  is  obviously 
very  flimsy.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  that  the  mint*masters  of 
Alexander  III.  imitated  those  of  England.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would 
most  probably  have  adhered  to  the  plan  of  giving  at  least  the  names  of 
the  mints,  as  on  the  coins  of  Edward  I.;  especially  as  these,  together  with 
the  names  of  the  moneyers,  appear  on  the  reverses  of  all  the  coins  here 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  as 
IOt?TM^  or/  B€R,  (Berwick),  TOM 3^ 5  ON  A Nt  »•  ^- Annan, 


^  Leake'B  Historical  Account  of  English  Money,  p.  72. 

^  Ibid.;  also  Ruding's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  368.  ^  Leake,  p.  75. 

«T  Ruding,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  -»  Snelling's  Scot,  Silv.  Coin,  p.  5, 
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&c.  Besides^  as  there  is  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  stars^  on  the  reverses 
of  the  coins  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  struck  by  Alexander  III, ; 
these  being  larger  than  in  the  coins  which  Snelling  is  disposed  to  view  as  the 
earlier  products  of  his  mint,  and  having  a  circle  in  the  centre :  had  they 
been  an  imitation  of  the  English  coin,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  pellets, 
invariably  found  on  Edward's,  would  have  been  adopted  ? 

If  this  supposition  be  well  founded,  what  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
continued  preference  of  the  profile  on  the  money  of  Alexander,  to  the  full 
face  found  on  all  that  which  belongs  to  Edward  L  ?  I  scarcely  think  that 
this  would  have  been  deemed  an  improvement.  It  never  appeared,  indeed, 
on  any  of  our  money,  till  the  time  of  the  feeble  reign  of  Robert  IIL,  nearly  a 
century  afterwards.  Well  pleased  as  the  ambitious  and  usurping  Edward 
might  have  been,  had  our  Scottish  kings,  out  of  compliment  to  the  taste  of  a 
neighbouring  potentate,*^  banished  the  mimic  sceptre  from  his  coinage,  it 
would  seem  that  our  ancestors  were  as  little  disposed  to  gratify  him  with  this 
token  of  servile  imitation,  as  they  afterwards  were  to  resign  the  real  sceptre 
into  his  rapacious  hand. 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that,  in  these  two  classes  of  coins,  there  is  an 
important  difference  in  regard  to  the  size  and  position  of  the  sceptre.  On  all 
the  coins  viewed  as  those  of  Alexander  II.  the  sceptre  extends  to  the  rim ; 
in  all  of  those  unquestionably  belonging  to  his  son,  it  is  smaller,  and  confined 
within  the  interior  circle. 

Jhon  Hardyng,  indeed,  has  discovered  a  reason  for  the  appearance  of  the 
side-face  on  the  coins  of  Scotland,  which  would  not  have  occurred  to  any 
mind  but  that  of  a  man  who  had  evidently  one  object  in  view,  both  in  his 
peregrinations  through  Scotland,  and  in  his  tedious  narrative  of  them — the 
vain  hope  of  proving  the  dependency  of  the  Scottish  crown  on  that  of 
England. 

"  Afore  the  fyfte  Kyng  Henrye's  daye, 
Their  siluer  coigne  was,  as  it  ought  to  bee, 
The  Kynes  face  loked  on  side  all  waye 
To  his  soueraigne  [lorde]  of  England  as  I  see : 
Whiche  [to  been  hetherwarde]  of  egalit^, 
Vnto  their  lorde  thei  haue  of  new  presumed 
To  looke  euenfurth,  which  would  nowe  be  consumed." 

Chronicle,  pp.  87,  88. 


*•  See  Leake,  ut  sup.  p.  8. 
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If  this  right  of  superiority  was  so  thoroughly  ascertained^  and  had  hitherto 
been  so  singularly  acknowledged^  it  is  rather  odd  that  one  of  the  most  spirit* 
less  of  our  kings  should  presume  so  far  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  ambitious  princes  who  ever  filled  the  throne  of  England. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  met  with  direct  and  unques- 
tionable proof  of  the  total  groundlessness  of  Snelling's  conjecture.  It  is  in 
the  words  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Lord  Hailes.  '^  1250.  In  this  year 
the  form  of  the  Scottish  coin  was  changed,  and  the  cross,  which  formerly 
went  no  farther  than  the  inner  circle,  was  extended  to  the  circumference.*' 
He  refers  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  our  most  valuable  chronicles.*  This 
change,  therefore,  in  our  money,  took  place  twenty -two  years  before 
Edward  I.  came  to  the  throne. 


**  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  162.  **  1250. — Hoc  anno,  moneta  etiam  Scoticana  renovatur;  ita  ut 
crux,  quse  prius  non  transivit  circulum  in  denarium,  mod6  ad  extremos  fines  denarii  attingat." — 
Fordun.  Scotichron.  lib.  x.  c.  3. 
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XVII.   Remarks  on  a  Passage  in  the  Description  of  the  Descent  of  Apollo,  in 
the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad.     By  W.  R.  Hamilton^  Esq.,  M.R.S.L. 

Read  June  20th,  1832. 

0^'  *in  vvKTt  Uttutf,  II.  a.  47. 

The  various  commentators  and  translators  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Iliad  seem  not  to  have  thoroughly  understood  the  meaning  of  this  direct 
and  unqualified  comparison  of  Apollo,  in  his  descent  from  Olympus  upon 
earth,  with  Night. 

The  following  is  the  commentary  of  Eustathius  upon  this  expression : — 
"  The  allegory  is  as  of  Apollo,  that  is,  of  the  sun  darting  impure  rays  during 
the  time  of  the  plague  or  pestilence :  not,  therefore,  properly  called  (poTtog,  as 
iEschylus  says,  ^X/oy  (pot^rj  (pKoyi,  but  as  being  dull,  heavy,  and  dark,  from  the 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  All  the  ancients  are  agreed,  that  the  arrows  of 
Apollo  were  nothing  but  a  pestilential  disorder,  and  that  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  army.  Thus  much  for  the  allegory.  But  the 
rhetorical  expression  (gsr/€oX^,  notio,  application  of  the  words  vvkt)  ioixivou^ 
implies  a  terrible  and  fierce  form;  and  as  one  of  a  gentle  description  is 
called  nc^t^og,  from  jjjt£.gg>a,  (the  day  being  mild,  and  fair  to  behold),  so  do 
we  compare  the  contrary  to  night,  which  is  loathsome  and  terrific ;  whence 
also  the  expression  ^g/^/a,  a  dark  night,  from  hlnvcn^  to  fear.  In  the  same 
sense,  in  the  463d  line  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad,  Hector  is  said  to 
be  like  night  under  the  eyes  (vr^/a),  to  give  a  notion  of  terror  and  fearfiil 
aspect. 

*'  It  must  be  allowed,  that  the  words  wkt)  kotxdtg  are  somewhat  parabolical,* 
as  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  words  fivr  ofiex?^. 
This  is  clear  from  the  word  ioixaig  being  used,  a  congener  word  with  sixdy,  an 
image,  which  is  a  Ta^aSoX^,  or  parable,  simile,  comparison.** 


1  Quintilian  defines  a  v«(«C«A«  to  be  a  comparison  between  things  longius  repetitas,  as  we 
say  far 'fetched. 
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The  several  translators  have  endeavoured  to  render  the  supposed  meaning 
of  Homer,  either  by  limiting  it  to  some  peculiar  characteristics  of  night,  or  by 
a  simple  and  literal  translation  of  the  words.  Chapman  says,  ^'  like  the 
night  ;**  Dryden,  "  black  as  a  stormy  night  f  Tickel,  "  in  clouds  he  flew  con- 
cealed from  mortal  sight ;"  Pope,  "  breathing  revenge,  a  sudden  night  he 
spread,  and  gloomy  darkness  rolled  around  his  head ;"  Cowper,  ''  hke  night 
he  came  ;**  Sotheby,  "  dark  as  night  f  Hobbes,  *'  descended  from  Olympus 
silently,  in  likeness  of  the  sable  night  unseen  f  Cameronius,  in  his  Latin 
version  of  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  has  "  Ipse  velut  tenebrse,  ac  obscurae 
nubila  noctis." 

Heyne's  note  on  this  passage,  as  given  in  the  London  edition  of  the 
Iliad,  8vo,  1819,  is  as  follows:  —  (1),  "  He  came  on  as  night,  or  as  a 
black  cloud  passes  along,  or  descends  from  the  heavens :  or  (2),  clothed  in 
a  black  cloud,  so  as  to  strike  terror  on  the  spectators,  which  appears  to  me 
a  more  august  and  sublime  figure :  (3),  like  black  night  in  dreadful  aspect ;  as 
in  the  Odyssey,  A.  605.,  Hercules,  in  the  shades  below,  and  threatening 
with  his  arrow  on  the  bow-string,  is  said  to  advance  sgefAVfi  pvkt)  ioixaig  hivoy 
TacrraiW,  like  black  night  rolling  around  his  dreadful  eyes;  and  the  yvxri 
^ojf  ccTokayrog  vrofTia,  quoted  by  Eustathius.  Thus  the  lowering  look,  and 
rolling  round  of  the  eyes,  are  compared  to  night  and  darkness,  as  cheerfulness 
is  likened  to  the  clear  sky ;  and  the  god  is  said  to  be  wkt}  ioixdg^  from  his 
countenance  bearing  the  aspect  of  night." 

Amid  these  various  and  indefinite  attempts  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  words 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  6V  ^is  wkt)  mxeig,  it  is  plain  that  the  commentators 
and  translators  have  been  all  equally  at  a  loss  to  state  their  own  conception 
of  what  the  poet  intended  to  imply ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  refer  their  discre* 
pancies  and  indistinctness  to  their  having  overlooked  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics attributed  to  Night,  as  one  of  the  goddesses  of  Greece,  by  the  ancient 
mythologists.  On  consulting  these  authorities,  and  the  poets,  who  were  their 
best  interpreters,  we  find  that  Night,  the  daughter  of  Chaos,  was  held  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  Furies,  the  Erinnyes,  the  personified  instruments  of  Heaven 
in  avenging  the  crimes  of  murder  and  impiety.  Euripides,  in  the  Hercules 
Furens,  1.  824,  after  the  hero  has,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  put  to  death  the 
tyrant  Lycus,  introduces  Iris,  accompanied  by  Avtrffa,  the  daughter  of  Night, 
who  comes  by  command  of  Juno  to  punish  Hercules  for  this  act  of  violence, 
by  depriving  him  of  his  reason ;  and  a  few  lines  further  on.  Iris  addresses  her 
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companion  as  Nvxro^  Kikou^ng  kwyAvm^  Trag'^m'  and  Avtrtrcc  says  of  herself^  11 
tvyivov^  (hh  Targog,  he  il  fJt^n^gog  ^riipvxa  ISlvxrog^  Ovgavov  r  if(>  cc7fji*urog.  The  Furies 
in  ^schylus  call  themselves  xogai  Nvzrog  lv(mj%ug^  the  unhappy  daughters  of 
Night.  When  upbraided  by  Minerva,  they  exclaim,  @v(lov  ah  (jbarsg  Uv^ 
and  they  call  the  Mo7gat,  or  Fates,  by  the  name  of  MargoKttffiyyarou,  or  sisters 
by  the  mother's  side. 

The  mjrthological  personages,  known  generally  under  the  name  of  Furies, 
were  by  the  Greeks  called  'Egivvveg,  when  supposed  to  be  employed  in  punishing 
crimes  by  remorse  and  flight ;  Avacrui,  when  driving  any  of  their  victims  to 
madness ;  and  y,i(ism)  ^ta)^  or  E^/xsv/^s^,  by  euphemismus,  when  taken  in 
their  more  venerable  characters,  and  worshipped  as  the  severe  goddesses. 
They  are  by  some  authors  called  the  daughters  of  Night  and  Acheron; 
and  Euripides  in  Orestes,  line  48,  compares  them  to  night,  l^|s  ^  l^v 
rgsTg  yvxri  Tgoff^gsig  Kogag.  By  Apollodorus,  Bibl.  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  sec.  3.  and 
according  to  the  more  ancient  /x6^o/,  as  stated  by  Barnes  in  his  note  on 
the  839th  line  of  the  Hercules  Furens,  they  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  genitalia  of  Coelus,  Ovgavov  r  b^  aSfMzrog.  We  may  gather  from  these,  and 
other  authorities,  that  the  Furies,  or  avengers  of  great  crimes,  were  supposed 
to  be  sent  from  heaven,  and  mainly  with  the  intervention  of  night ;  i.  e.  that 
the  direful  efiects  of  conscience,  remorse,  and  despair,  were  chiefly  felt  during 
the  night,  sleeping  or  waking,  and  were  the  apt  companions  of  the  danger, 
the  darkness,  and  the  silence,  of  that  portion  of  time. 

The  Greeks  were  a  nation  on  whom  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature 
appear  to  have  made  the  most  lively  impressions  :  their  beautifril  cUmate  and 
clear  skies,  changed  at  times  by  the  most  awful  outbreaks  of  the  elements, 
struck  their  imaginations  in  a  forcible  manner,  and  gave  life  and  spirit  to 
their  writings  and  to  their  fables.  In  their  southern  latitudes,  too,  the  very 
sudden  coming  on  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  after  the  most  brilliant  sun* 
shine,  would  be  more  impressive  than  in  more  northern  countries ;  and  we 
thus  more  readily  understand  their  personification  and  deification  of  the  awfiil 
Night,  the  po^i^  Ny|,  and  that  she  should  be  held  by  them  as  one  of  the 
€uholai  Sgai,  with  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Vesta,  &c.  Her  immediate  progeny  were 
"Tfx-ifogj  Sleep ;  "Ovugoi^  Dreams ;  Qdmreg,  Death ;  Kjjgeg^  the  Fates,  as  con- 
nected with  the  sense  of  calamities,  crimes,  sudden  annihilation,  &c. ;  'EgmUg^ 
the  Furies  ;  i^i/Ltaigy  the  goddess  of  Punishment  and  Vengeance  ;  "Egig,  Con- 
tention ;  "Anij  Guilt ;   A/rai,  Prayer  of  Forgiveness.     Now  Apollo,  in  this 
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passage  of  the  Iliad,  is  bent  on  an  errand  of  vengeance,  for  the  impiety  of  the 
Atreidae  in  dishonouring  the  priests  of  his  altar ;  and  he  is  about  to  bring  on 
the  Grecian  host  a  tissue  of  calamities,  such  as  are  above  enumerated  as  iyywn 
Nwro;,  which  the  decrees  of  Heaven  alone  could  create,  or  finally  arrest 
To  what,  therefore,  could  the  god  be  more  aptly  and  forcibly  compared 
than  to  the  mother  of  the  Furies  ?  and  the  words  o^  ^/'s  wim  iotxtig  may  be 
properly  rendered, ''  With  vengeance  fraught,  terrible  as  night."  ^'  He  moved 
in  all  the  terrors  of  the  night.''  Pope's  translation  comes  the  nearest  to  this 
interpretation.  Milton's  well-known  passage  in  the  Paradise  Lost  will  occur 
to  every  one :  ''  Black  he  stood  as  night,  fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as 
heU." 

But  it  may  here  be  objected,  that  such  a  mythological  allusion  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  general  simplicity  of  Homer's  poem.      The  father 
of  poetry  deals  but  little  in  moral  allegory;    his  similes  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  taken  trdik  the  conunon  phenomena  of  nature,  clear  and 
evident  to  the  plainest  understanding,  and  very  seldom  admitting  or  requiring 
a  double  interpretation.     This  is  doubtless  true ;  and  it  may  also  be  added, 
that  this  simile,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  whatever  be  its  real  purport,  is  the 
only  simile  to  be  met  with  in  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad.    But  is  it  really 
Homer's  ?  or  is  the  line  in  question  an  interpolation  of  later  times  ?    On 
referring  to  the  learned  edition  of  the  poems  of  Homer  by  the  late  Mr.  Knight, 
published  in  1820,  we  observe  that  the  line  is  altogether  omitted ;  and  the 
note  upon  it  is :  ''  Heynio  et  Zenodoto  damnatum.     Prima  pars  merum  pleo- 
nasma.     Secunda  caus&  metri  incerta."    And  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  wanted 
to  complete  the  sense.     Without  deciding  with  Zenodotus,  who,  by  the  by, 
according  to  the  scholiast  in  Villoison's  edition'  of  the  Iliad,  rejected  both 
this  and  the  preceding  line,  "Hxkwy^ouf  V  ag  oiaroi  W  ifMy  YfifoyiAvoio,  we  may  at 
least  admit  that  the  words  aurov  Ki¥fj^6nog,  ''  of  him  in  his  career,"  are  tame 
and  rather  precise ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  verse,  6S  iih  wzri  ioiKoig,  does 
•not  tend   to  render  the   description   of  Apollo  more  intelligible   to  the 
general  reader.     But  though  this  may  be  the  case,  and  the  line  may  have 
been  justly  condemned  by  Zenodotus,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  must  have 
existed  in  its  place  in  his  time  ;  and,  as  he  was  a  contemporary  of  the  early 
Ptolemies,  it  must  have  been  composed  in  a  good  age  of  Greek  poetry.    But 

^  V.  47.     rti  ^tit^ti  vwrl  i/»«^f<. 
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the  bright  era  of  Pisistratus  and  Pericles  was  no  more ;  taste  and  simplicity 
were  already  on  the  decline.  It  was  an  age  of  mythological  allusions,  an 
age  of  artificial  combinations  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  when  Poetry 
spoke  in  energetical  and  oracular  language ;  and  when  the  poets,  of  whom  at 
a  somewhat  later  period,  Lycophron,  who  speaks  of  the  vvzri(poir(i  iufMzru, 
the  night-stalking  terrors,  affords  us  an  exaggerated  example,  were  more 
anxious  to  shew  their  extensive  knowledge  of  mythology,  history,  astronomy, 
and  geography,  than  to  please  by  the  simple  representations  of  nature,  or  an 
exact  delineation  of  the  workings  of  the  heart  in  the  various  characters  of 
man.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  version  which  I  have  attempted  to  establish 
of  this  vexata  lectio,  namely,  that  Apollo  was  descending  in  company  with  the 
avenging  Furies,  or  that  his  descent  was  that  of  the  Furies,  ministers  of  the 
divine  vengeance,  although  the  passage  may  cease  to  be  looked  on  as 
Homer's,  and  we  may  no  longer  admire  it  as  an  expression  of  Homer's, — the 
version,  I  would  say,  appears  to  be  an  easy  one,  not  ill  adapted  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  and  a  favourable  specimen  of  what  was  dictated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age ;  and  thus  we  may  conclude,  that  the  expression,  though  not  exactly 
that  which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  great  poet  himself,  was  not  inappropriately 
subjoined  by  a  later  poet,  in  illustration  of  the  designs  of  Apollo. 
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XVIIL  On  the  Grecian  Rose,  as  illustrating  the  Imagery  of  the  Odes  ascribed 
to  Anacreon,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  Authenticity  of  those  Lyrical 
Compositions.    By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D,,  M.R.S.L. 

Read  April  7,  1830, 

The  evidence,  internal  and  external,  which  appears  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  odes  ascribed  to  Anacreon,  has  induced  scholars  of  no  ordinary 
repute  to  adjudge  those  compositions  to  some  writer  of  a  comparatively 
modern  period.  The  language  and  imagery  bear  a  character  of  lightness  and 
prettiness,  to  which  nothing  similar  appears,  either  in  the  genuine  remains  of 
the  poet  that  have  been  preserved  by  the  ancients,  or  in  the  compositions  of 
any  writer  who  flourished  in  the  age  when  he  lived.  And  although  the  very 
peculiar  and  attractive  nature  of  the  poetry  recommended  it  to  notice  before 
the  times  of  Aulus  Gellius,  who  preserves  a  solitary  ode,  not  a  fragment  of 
those  productions  has  been  quoted  in  any  work  of  antiquity,  in  which  nmn- 
berless  passages  of  the  Teian  poet's  lyrics  are  praised  and  cited. 

In  the  peculiar  imagery  by  which  the  Anacreontics  ascribed  to  that  bard 
are  distinguished,  nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  notice  which  is  conferred,  and 
the  praise  which  is  lavished,  upon  the  Rose  ;  to  which,  indeed,  two  odes  are 
expressly  inscribed.^  On  suggesting  a  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Greek 
term  considered  synonymous  with  the  word,  it  seems  necessary  to  premise, 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  particular  compositions,  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  implicated  in  this  investigation  ;  as  it  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  rose, 
on  which  the  author  has  lavished  the  highest  powers  of  description,  corre- 
sponds with  the  modem  flower,  which  is  equally  admired  for  its  fragrancy 
and  beauty.  He  represents  it  as  being  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
petals* — as  growing  among  thorns' — as  having  a  divine  scent* — as  pos- 
sessing a  colour  which  resembled  the  human  complexion* — and  as  being  the 
finest  of  the  flowery  species;^  in  fine,  asserting  its  superiority  to  the  leafy 


1  Ode  V.  et  liii.  ed.  impress.  Od.  ii.  et  liii.  cod.  Nat.  pp.  687,  689. 

«  Ode  V.  3.  ed.  ^  ode  lui.  12.  ♦  Ibid,  4. 14. 

«  Ode  xxix.  18.  liii.  23.  o  Ode  v.  6. 
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tribe,  he  terms  it  *'  the  flower  of  love,**^  and  ''  the  queen  of  flowers/'®  If  it 
shall  appear,  on  inquiry,  that  for  two  centuries  after  the  age  of  Anacreon,  the 
Greeks  could  not  have  seen  a  flower  which  answers  this  description,  or  can 
justify  this  partiality ;  and  that  long  subsequently  to  his  times,  they  appUed 
the  term  '^v  to  a  class  of  flowers  totally  different  from  the  modem  rose  ;  we 
shall  be  furnished  with  adequate  grounds  for  rejecting  the  imagery  as  modem, 
in  which  the  flower  is  so  constantly  mentioned  and  extravagantly  praised. 

1.  It  is  known  to  botanists,  that,  like  all  double  flowers,  a  fine  rose  is 
produced  by  cultivation  :  according  to  the  distinction  which  naturalists  place 
between  such  products  of  art  and  the  offsprings  of  nature,  it  is  consequently 
accounted  a  monster.  In  its  wild  state  it  is  an  inconsiderable  shrub,  desti- 
tute of  that  colour,  fragrancy,  and  beauty,  which  it  has  acquired  under  the 
care  of  the  gardener.  Its  blossom  consists  but  of  five  petals,  generally  of  a 
white  colour,  the  border  of  which  is  slightly  tinged  with  that  blush,  which, 
when  the  shrub  is  improved  by  art,  spreads  over  the  cultivated  flower. 

The  process  by  which  the  rose  undergoes  this  change  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Greek  naturalists  who  wrote  after  the  times  of  Anacreon.  Theo- 
phrastus,  who  succeeded  Aristotle  in  the  Lyceum,  and  pursued  the  inquiries 
in  physiological  science  which  were  prosecuted  by  his  master  and  predecessor, 
expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  that  to  him  this  operation  of 
nature  was  no  secret.  But  while  the  subject  on  which  he  treated  laid  him 
under  an  obligation  to  seek  such  a  flower,  and  examine  its  texture,  he  speaks 
of  it  as  not  known  to  him  by  sight,  but  merely  by  the  report  of  others. 
*'  Of  roses,"  he  declares,^  *'  there  are  many  varieties,  in  the  number  and  scan- 
tiness  of  the  flower-leaves,  in  the  roughness  and  smoothness,  in  the  scent  and 
colour.     The  greater  number  are  five-leaved ;  some  are  twelve-leaved,  and 


7  Ode  liu.  15.  »  Ode  Ixii.  15. 

d  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.     Tmi  ^i  f^^ntr  9r«AA«/  iut^^^m^  ^Xi&u  n  ^vAA«» 

Kit}  iXtyimrh  K»}  Tpttj^vmrt  luit  AfMrnri,  mH  X^^'f  ^^  iwvftleC  rk  fth  yk^  vXurrti  ^nrrd^vXXtty  rti  i% 
idiiiK»^vXXM  iuti  UKtrtt^vX>iM'  rtt^  )*  Sfr<  ^•XXS  x-Asidr  xrtn^ui^^rra  nirttu  uut  ytl^  ^luU  ^turtv  &  xmi 
xMySiTiv  hcarnrti^vXKcCy  ^Xuaru  it  T«Mevr«  iart  wt^)  (biXi^nms*  Srt  y^(  A«^y8«v«iTK  U  tv  UayytUft 
^vrtuHo-iv'  hcu  yti^  ytftreu  ^•XXAj  cfiittc^ti  H  cr^H^ct  r«  irrof>  (<i  y^^  tx^vo'tf  «vr«ly  Srnf  civrt  fJvtu  rk 
fdf  &cr«f  rti  y  irr^ii)  crx  tS^cfut  ^i  M  fiv/JiXat  rM$  ^lyedio'ii'.  Atheneeus,  Deipnosoph.  xv.  p.  682.  b. 
collecting  the  authorities  of  the  ancients^  on  the  subject  of  the  rose,  adduces  this  passage  at  large; 
in  which  more  information  is  imparted  respecting  it,  than  is  conveyed  in  all  the  other  passages 
which  his  reading  has  supplied. 
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some  twenty-leaved ;  but  some  even  excelling  these  by  much :  for  they  say 
there  are  some  which  they  even  call  hundred-leaved ;  but  the  greater  number 
of  such  are  about  Philippi ;  for  they  take  them  from  Mount  Pangaeus,  and 
plant  them^  for  there  many  are  produced^  (but  the  inner  petals  are  exceed- 
ingly small^  for  the  blossoming  is  such^  that  some  are  inward  and  some  out- 
ward) ;  but  they  are  not  fragrant^  nor  large  in  size,"  A  little  lower  he  adds  :*® 
*'  It  is  necessary  to  transplant  the  rose  often ;  for  thus,  they  say,  it  becomes 
more  beautiful ;  but  the  wild  rose-trees  are  rougher  in  the  stems  and  the 
leaves;  and,  besides,  they  have  the  flower  colourless,  and  scentless,  and 
smaller." 

Tw6  inferences  seem  to  follow,  by  necessary  consequence,  from  this 
description.     It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  author  could  not  have  seen  a 
fine  double  rose,  and  that  he  believed  his  readers  unacquainted  even  with  the 
structure  of  the  double  flowers.     The  greater  number  of  roses  he  represents 
as  consisting  but  of  five  petals,  and  as  not  differing,  of  course,  from  the 
blossom  of  the  wild  briar.    A  rose  of  twelve  or  twenty  petals,  which  could 
not  merit  the  name  of  fine,  he  represents  as  a  rarity ;  but  of  such  a  rose  as 
would  justify  the  extraordinary  admiration  expressed  in  the  Anacreontic  odes, 
he  represents  himself  as  acquainted  only  by  report,  disclosing  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  produced  by  repeated  transplantation.     In  representing  the 
appearance  which  the  flower  assumed  as  it  became  double, ''  the  blossoming 
being  such'*  that  different  rows  of  flower-leaves  lay  within  each  other,  he 
describes  a  pecuUarity  which  he  must  have  considered  unobserved  by  his 
readers. 

This  statement  of  the  degree  of  cultivation  which  the  rose  had  attained  in 
the  times  of  Theophrastus,  derives  the  frdlest  confirmation  from  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  of  the  art  of  horticulture  among  the  Greeks,  and  of  the 
plants  used  by  them  for  the  purposes  to  which  the  rose  is  represented  as 
applied,  in  the  odes  that  pass  under  the  name  of  Anacreon. 

Of  gardens,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  whatever  use  was  made  by 
the  Greeks  must  be  referred  to  a  late  penod  of  the  history  of  that  people. 
The  grounds  enclosed  and  tiUed  by  them,  under  that  name,  as  exclusively 


^^  Theophrast,   ibid.      Am   }i   xart^mtvuf    wXXtix4t'    xt^}   ya^   irm    ^twi   xtlxx^t    ytftrBut    rl 
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appropriated  to  herbs  and  trees,  were  devoted  to  a  different  purpose  from 
the  cultivation  of  flowers.^^  Notwithstanding  the  copiousness  of  their  lan- 
guage, the  compilers  of  its  vocabularies  assure  us  that  it  possessed  not  even 
a  word  with  the  sense  of  *'  a  flower-garden  ;'*  and  that  when  they  would 
express  the  place  where  flowers  were  produced,  they  used  the  term  answering 
to  '*  a  meadow."^*  But  while  the  growth  of  the  rose  was  confined  to  such 
a  soil,  it  is  needless  to  repeat,  it  could  not  have  acquired  the  beauty  and 
fragrancy  on  which  the  author  of  the  odes  has  bestowed  the  highest 
encomiums. 

In  the  environs  of  cities,  gardens  were  wholly  unknown  until  the  time  of 
Epicurus ;  and  even  at  the  late  period  when  he  lived,  the  labour  of  the  culti- 
vator was  engaged  in  rearing  plants  and  trees,  no  care  having  been  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.^'  What  a  Greek  garden  was  in  the  days  of  this 
philosopher,  whom  Pliny  terms  "  hortorum  magister"  it  still  continues  at  the 
present  day,  exhibiting  to  the  traveller  rather  the  appearance  of  an  orchard 
than  a  garden."  Of  the  former  description  were  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  as 
painted  by  Homer :  an  explicit  account  is  given  by  the  poet  of  the  trees  of 


^^  Suidas  sub  voc«  Mx-d^*  o  rm  Xa^**^^  **^  ^^^  iif^^0f.  Vid.  infr.  n.  12.  The  Greeks, 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  adopted  the  word  Tru^d^uer^i  from  the  Orientalists.  Of  it,  accordingly, 
Pollux  observes,  Onomast.  IX.  iii.  13.  m  H  yrtt^ttius'oiy  /3«^y3«^<x«v  ifvxt  i^xSv  rwfftM  nxt$  tuu  xnrtt 
trvfiB%t»¥  ui  'EAAnKJcqir  ;c^ii(r(i>,  «f  net}  «AA«  ^sAA^  r«l»  Tlt^v-iKSv,  He  interprets,  ibid,  tuiirfy  i  xv^«* 
and  Hesychius  sub  voc.  xifsr^^*  ira^uiMr^iy  i  tHot  xufZ^  ^»^»  TLi^vmf,  The  name  thus  appears  to 
have  been  applied  from  the  mode  of  clipping  the  trees  and  hedge-rows. 

^  Pollux,  ibid.  L  xii.  229,  «  [T«^a$]  /mu  ^-tirr^f  it^t,  Xufutr  t^ut  ^t  cmf^  far  riv  tixxttf  kx 
J^ct  I?  rt  xt»AfiT«<.  Hence  the  propriety  of  Homer*s  language,  who  uses  the  phrases,  Odys.  M. 
159.  xufMi/  «ySi^«trr«,  and  Odys.  I.  449.  ri^tf  av^w  ^rmt'  who  thus  also  describes  the  meads 
that  surrounded  the  grotto  of  Calypso  : 

eiiAff09.  Odyss,  £.  72. 

1'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xix.  4.  "  Jam  quidem  hortorum  nomine  in  ipsa  urbe  delicias  agros 
villasque  possident.  Primus  hoc  instituit  Epicurus  hortorum  magister.  Usque  ad  eum  non 
moris  erat  in  oppidis  habere  rura."  From  Lucian,  Amores,  vol.  i.  p.  881.  ed.  Salmur.,  we  learn 
the  little  estimation  in  which  flowers  were  held  by  the  ancients. 

1^  Lady  Craven  observes,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  Joum.  to  Constant,  lett.  xxix.  ''  All 
the  country  here  is  downs,  where  rice  is  cultivated,  and  what  the  Tartars  call  gardens,  which  I 
call  orchards.'* 
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which  it  was  composed ;  but  though  express  mention  is  made  of  the  herbs 
that  it  contained^  not  the  smallest  notice  is  taken  of  flow^rs.^^ 

But  the  accounts  which  we  receive  from  the  ancients  of  the  crowns 
employed  in  their  festivals  and  ceremonies^  afford  the  preceding  observations 
on  the  late  •  cultivation  of  flowers  still  further  confirmation.  These  are 
universally  represented  as  having  been  composed^  in  the  earliest  period  of 
their  literature,  of  the  plants  and  herbs  which  were  the  common  objects  of 
cultivation.^^  Even  on  those  festive  occasions,  when  ornament  was  more 
likely  to  be  studied  than  utility,  the  garlands  which  were  used  in  decking 
the  brow,  or  decorating  the  person,  were,  composed  of  the  usual  produce 
of  their  gardens.  In  the  nuptial  ceremony,  the  wreaths  with  which  the 
affianced  were  adorned,  were  either  formed  of  wild  thyme,  or  some  cultivated 
plant.^^  The  custom  of  interweaving  them  with  flowers  is  expressly  repre- 
sented as  introduced  into  Greece  at  a  late  period.  The  invention  is  ascribed 
by  Pliny  to  Glycera  of  Sicyon ;  and  is  represented  by  that  naturahst  as 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  before  the  hundredth  Olympiad.^ 

The  most  striking  confirmation,  however,  of  which  these  observations  are 
susceptible,  remains  to  be  deduced  from  a  short  account  transmitted  to 
us  of  the  crowns  which  were  celebrated  by  the  chief  of  the  lyrical  poets ; 
all  of  which  were  composed  of  the  plants  or  herbs  commonly  cultivated 

15  Homer.  Odyss.  H.  127. 

'£v3»  K  x«r^4T«i  ir^urmi  wu^k  f%Uvr*9  t^x*^ 
Jlmrrum  wtplm^iff  ianmmfh  ynttrm* 

^*  Beds  of  all  various  herbs  for  ever  green, 
In  beauteous  order,  terminate  the  scene."  Pope. 

^^  Lucian  describes  the  crowns  used  in  the  games.  Dial,  de  Gymnas.  vol.  ii.  p.  189. 

rSt  it^St  TV  Buv.  Confr.  infr.  n.  18.  The  chaplets  used  in  festivals,  of  which  Athenseus  gives  a 
detailed  description,  appear  from  his  compilations  from  the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  composed 
of  herbs  and  plants,  until  a  late  period.     Deipnos.  lib.  xv.    Confr.  Plin.  ut  infr.  n.  18. 

^7  Andr.  Schott.  Prov.  e  Suid.  Cent.  X.  56.  p.  491.  ed.  Antw.  Oi  yti^  yofMrnt  imt^^rf 
nrvfifi^^t^  »ml  ^vtm(  rirt  ir^^  r«K  T<Sfy  yJifutf  ifM^tt^. 

^^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  xxi.  2.  *'  Cum  vero  efloribus  fiiunt  serta  a  serendo  serviee  appellantur : 
quod  apud  Grcecos  quoque  non  adeo  antiquitus  placuit,  Arborum  enim  ramis  coronari  in  sacris 
certaminibus  mos  erat  primum.     Postea  variari  cceptum  mixtura  versicolori.     Florumque  invicem 

odores  coloresque  accendere  Sicyonii  ex  ingenio  Pausiee  pictoris  atque  Glycerse  coronarice 

Idque  factum  post  Olympiadem  centesimam" 
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in  gardens.  This  testimony  is  not  less  remarkable  for  specifying  the  gar- 
lands, of  which  m«ntion  is  made  in  the  genuine  fragments  of  Anacreon, 
than  for  overlooking  those  which  are  the  exclusive  subjects  of  praise  in  the 
odes  ascribed  to  that  poet.  *^  Anacreon,"  observes  Julius  Pollux/^  "  says 
they  were  crowned  with  myrtle,  coriander,  feverfew,  and  thft  Naucratian 
crown,  which  was  sweet  marjoram ;  likewise  with  anise,  as  also  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus,  who  also  make  mention  of  parsley .''  Of  this  brief  description  a  com- 
ment may  be  found  in  Athenasus,^  where  the  passages  of  Anacreon's  works  ^^ 
are  preserved,  in  which  the  observation  is  exemplified.  But  in  it  we  search 
in  vain  for  any  extract  from  the  odes  ascribed  to  the  poet,  or  any  example  of 
the  crown  composed  of  the  flower  which  is  the  perpetual  subject  of  the 
author^s  panegyric.  For  a  silence  so  extraordinary  it  seems  impossible  to 
account,  if  the  supposition  is  rejected,  that  the  commentator  was  as  unac- 
quainted with  the  suspected  odes  as  the  reputed  author  was  with  the  flower 
which  they  celebrate. 

From  the  more  remarkable  events  in  the  lives  of  Epicurus  and  Theo- 
phrastus,  both  of  whom  were  founders  of  gardens  at  Athens,  where  they 
received  their  disciples  while  living — ^to  whom  they  also  bequeathed  them  at 
their  death,** — ^the  epoch  of  the  first  improvement  in  horticulture  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  rose  may  be  accurately  ascertained.  Epicurus's  arrival  at  Athens, 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  his  school  in  the  garden,**  is  fixed  by  his 
biographer  in  the  archonship  of  Anaxicrates,  which  occurred  01.  cxviii.  2;** 
five  years  previously  to  which  date  he  assures  us  he  had  a  garden  at  Mity- 
lene,**  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  if  Pliny's  authority  may  be  received.*^ 
Theophrastus  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  Lyceum,  on  Aristotle's 


^9  Jul.  PoUuXy  ut  supr.  VI.  xix.  107.     'Amm^Uv  %  x«i  fiv^9tf  oTWpmwM  ^ntn^  jmi  jM^i«yy»<;, 

^  AthensB.  Deipnos.  lib.  xv.  p.  671.  d.  seq. 

^1  Id.  ibid,  pi  671.  e.  seq.  In  some  of  the  views  of  this  writer,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  I  cannot,  however,  acquiesce ;  as  they  are  palpably  founded  upon  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  late  period  at  which  he  flourished. 

««  Diog.  Laert  Vit.  Philos.  lib.  v.  p.  126.  e. ;  lib.  x.  p.  271.  a. 

«»  Id.  ibid.  p.  267.  c.  270.  d.     Confr.  Suid.  voc.  "  Epicurus." 

«♦  Dodw.  de  Cyclis,  Append. 

^  Diog,  Laert.  ut  supr.  lib.  x.  p.  269.  cum  p.  270.  d.  ^  Vid.  supr.  p.  330.  n.  13. 
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deaths  01.  cxiv.  3 ;  and  at  his  demise,  01.  cxxiii.  3,^  bequeathed  his  gardens 
to  his  philosophical  friends.  In  the  intermediate  period  he  wrote  his  History 
of  Plants,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  cultivation  of  the  rose ;  that  work  having 
been  published  in  the  archonship  of  Nicodorus,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,^ 
which  occurred  01.  cxvi.  3,  B.c.  314.^  At  a  period  thus  late,  as  appears  from 
the  extracts  which  have  been  made  from  that  work,  a  fine  rose  was  so  rare 
as  to  be  known  only  by  report  to  the  author,  though  a  professed  botanist, 
and  the  owner  and  cultivator  of  a  garden.  But  Anacreon,  whom  the  author 
of  the  suspected  odes  describes  as  familiarly  acquainted  with  that  flower,  as 
using  it  commonly  in  crowns,  and  perpetually  celebrating  it  in  his  poems, 
flourished  under  Cyrus  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  01.  lix.,  and  cannot 
be  brought  lower  than  01.  lxv.,  b,c.  620.*^  As  a  period  of  above  two 
centuries  intervenes  between  this  date  and  that   of  Theophrastus's  work; 


^  Diog.  Laert.  ut  supr.  n.  25.  cum  Menag.  Obs.  in  locum,  p.  119. 

«  Plin.  Nat  Hiat.  lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  ^  Dodw.  ut  supr.  p.  731. 

^  Suidas,  p.  clxvii.  declares  of  Anacreon,  that  "  he  flourished  under  Polycrates,  tyrant  of 
Samos,  in  01.  lii.  ;  but  others  place  him  under  Cyrus  and  Cambyses,  in  01.  lv.*'  From  the 
similarity  of »  and  y,  »t  has  been  substituted  for  n,  in  xtcri  'nf  m  'OXvfCTrnQtty  of  Suidas,  as 
Maittaire,  Vit.  Poet.  p.  51,  properly  reads.  Cyrus,  by  the  common  consent  of  chronologists, 
came  to  the  throne  01.  lv.  2 ;  and  having  reigned  thirty  years,  was  succeeded  by  Cambyses, 
01.  Lxii.  4,  who  reigned  until  01.  lxiv.  3.  Vid.  Usser.  Annal.  p.  138.  148.  This  statement  is 
confirmed  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar,  who  observes  of  Alcseus,  Ibycus,  and  Anacreon,  Isthm. 
Od.  ii.  1.  5r»t  yi^  ^«;usMTf^«<  Utfiti^v,  If,  taking  the  greatest  latitude  of  interpretation,  we 
suppose  that  Anacreon  lived  until  the  year  of  Pindar's  birth ;  as  it  is  generally  admitted  the 
Theban  poet  was  bom  01.  lxv.,  such  will  be  the  latest  epoch  that  can  be  assigned  to  Anacreon. 
Vid.  Petav.  Rat.  Temp.  I.  iii.  8.  A  further  confirmation  may  be  drawn  from  the  length  ascribed 
to  Anacreon's  life,  who,  according  to  Lucian,  lived  eighty-five  years  :  Lucian  in  M«pt^»/3.  vol.  ii. 
p.  475.  GreBv.  On  calculating  eighty -five  years  backwards  from  01.  lxv.  we  ascertain 
01.  xLiv.  1,  as  the  probable  year  of  his  birth;  according  to  which  computation  he  appears  to 
have  been  forty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Cyrus's  accession,  01.  lv.  2,  whence  the 
period  of  his  celebrity  is  dated.  From  the  character  of  Ovid,  who  describes  his  poetry  as  *'  lyrici 
Tela  musa  senis"  Trist.  ii.  363 ;  a  character  which  is  as  singularly  confirmed  by  the  genuine 
remains  of  the  poet  as  the  suspected  odes  (vid.  Od.  xi.  Ivi.),  it  appears  that  he  attained  his 
reputation  as  a  poet  when  he  was  advanced  in  life.  With  this  representation,  in  fine,  the  state- 
ment of  Zenobius  accords,  who  declares,  Prov.  v.  80.  nttftMtrt  fMtXtoret  zari  Kv(»v  t«y  Ilf^niy :  the 
period  of  his  celebrity,  as  bounded  by  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  was  thus  limited  between  his  forty-fifth 
and  seventy-fifth  year.  Before  the  former  time  he  could  not  have  obtained  any  reputation ;  and 
after  it  his  fame  could  have  received  no  accession ;  such,  consequently,  was  the  period  during 
which  he  may  be  properly  said  with  Zenobius  to  "  have  flourished." 

VOL.  II.   PART  II.  U  U 
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such  is  the  gross  anachronism  which  must  be  committed  by  those  who  refer 
the  odes  ascribed  to  Anacreon  to  the  times  merely  of  that  ancient  lyrist. 

2.  It  cannot  be  disputed^  however^  that  in  Anacreon's  times^  and  previously 
to  him^.  in  the  age  of  Homer,  the  name  'goiov,  which  was  subsequently  appro- 
priated by  the  rose,  was  not  only  known,  but  that  it  found  a  place  in  th« 
imagery  of  the  poet.  It  seems,  therefore,  expedient  to  ascertain  the  flower 
to  which  the  term  was  applied,  as  necessary  to  discover  the  species  that  was 
really  known  to  Anacreon.  The  irreconcilable  discrepancy  which  may  be 
thus  proved  to  exist  between  any  flower  that  he  could  have  known  under 
that  term,  and  that  so  extravagantly  praised  in  the  odes  inscribed  with  his 
name,  involves  an  argument  no  less  £%tal  to  the  authenticity  of  that  work 
which  is  generally  received  as  his  composition. 

The  learned  Spanheim  professes  hunself  to  have  been  informed  by  Isaac 
Vossius,  that  the  flower  inscribed  on  the  coins  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which 
until  then  had  been  generally  considered  a  rose,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  balaustium,  or  blossom  of  the  wild  pomegranate.'*  For  this  flower  the 
natives  acquired  a  partiality,  because,  from  being  used  as  a  dye,  it  was  the 
source  of  a  principal  branch  of  their  commerce ;  they  accordingly  caused  it 
to  be  stamped  upon  the  specie,  through  which  they  maintained  a  profitable 
traffic.**  Those  profound  scholars  might  have,  however,  carried  their  scepti- 
cism to  a  greater  extent ;  and  have  maintained,  that  the  term  'go^p  itself,  like 
the  flower  impressed  upon  the  coin,  had  originally  but  the  same  signification : 
that  in  its  primary  acceptation  it  was  taken  to  express,  not  specifically  the 
rose,  but  generally  any  flower  that  was  employed  in  dying.  As  in  such  a 
sense  we  shall  see  it  was  generally  used  long  subsequently  to  the  times  when 
it  was  appropriated  by  the  rose,  in  such  only  could  it  have  been  known  to 
Anacreon  or  Homer ;  to  whom,  consequently,  it  conveyed  the  image  of  a 
flower  essentially  different  from  that  which  is  described  in  the  modem 
Anacreontics. 

The  original  sense  of  the  term  'go^if  must  be  sought  in  the  primitive  from 
which  it  is  derived ;  and  it  is  obvioiesly  a  word  of  Oriental  extraction.     The 


51  Spanh.  de  Preest.  et  Usu  Num.  Diss.  iv.  p.  273. 

3^  PHo.  Hist.  Nat.  xiiiw  19.  ^^  Sed  circa  Cafthaginem  Punicum  malum  cognomen  sibi 
vindicat. . .  •  floA  balaustium  Tocatnr,  et  medicinis  idoneus,  et  tingendU  vestibuSf  quarum  color 
inde  nomen  accepit.*'     Conf.  Spanh.  ibid. 
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Sjmc,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic,  express  it  by  nearly  the  same 
term,  wrad,  of  which  the  Greek  is  obviously  the  derivative.**  Through  the 
intervention  of  that  ancient  dialect  of  the  Greek,  the  Eolic,  in  which  the 
flower  was  termed  /Sfo^w,**  and  the  plant  jSfoJa,**  and  by  the  cognation  of  (3 
with  the  digamma  which  belonged  to  that  dialect,*^  the  connexion  between 
the  Oriental  and  Western  term  is  directly  established.*^  From  the  Syriac  or 
Chaldee  HT\\  in  the  emphatical  state,  we  thus  deduce  the  Pelasgic  FPAAA, 
the  Eolic  BPOAA,  the  ancient  PHOAA,  and  the  modem  TOAA,  by  the 
regular  process  of  derivation. 

As  the  Arabic  is  the  most  copious  of  the  Oriental  dialects,  in  it  the  root, 
from  which  the  word  thus  derived  is  descended,  happens  to  be  preserved :  it 
at  once  determines  the  primitive  signification  of  the  term.  In  that  language, 
the  radical  ^j^  warada,  signifies  to  dye  red,  as  well  as  to  blossom,  and  may 

be  varied  by  accidental  alterations  to  signify  red,  or  a  red  flower^  Even  in 
the  root  from  which  the  term  'foXov  is  thus  remotely  descended,  we  obtain 
some  evidence  of  its  having  originally  signified  nothing  but  a  dye-flower.     As 


»  Vide  Castel.  Lex.  p.  987,  sub  rad.  Til-  The  Syriac  has  )j}o,  rosa,  de  flore  et  fnitice 
dicituT,  Michael.  Lex.  p.  238  ;  the  Chaldee,  MT11>  rosa,  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  p.  1397  ; 
the  Arabic  j..  idem  quod  T^l  Chald.  rosa,  Rapheling.  Lex.  Arab.;  the  Coptic  OT&Cpx, 
Tosa,  Kirch.  Ling.  JEgypt.  Rest. ;  the  Ethiopic  iS.^  irutex,.  • .«  rosa  flos  dicitur  ftlL  =  iS. 
(zege  rada),  Ludolf.  Lex.  p.  117.  In  the  Coptic,  OV  is  merely  the  prefix  offender,  on  rejecting 
which  we  have  &epT>  analogous  to  4V.  of  the  Arabic  ;  for  T  is  often  substituted  for  ^  in  this 

language,  as  is  obvious  in  ponTOIt,  oleum  rosarum,  Kirch,  ib. 

^  Hesych.  sub  voc.  ^^limr  'AUaiTs  \S^m.  ^  Ibid,  sub  voc.  fUn. 

^  Priscian.  Gram.  lib.  i.  cap.  de  lit.  **  In  B  etiam  solet  apud  JEoles  transire  F  digamma, 
quoties  ab  P  incipit  dictio  qusa  solet  aspirari ;  ut  ^nViv^,  fi^^^  dicunt ;  consonanti  digamma  in 
eadem  syllaba  preeponere  recusantes,  commutabant  id  in  B,  fi(iirt*^,  fi^ihf  dicentes."  From  the 
Eolic  BPOAON  we  thus  regularly  recover  the  Pelasgic  FPAAON ;  for,  as  Vossius  observes,  De 
Permut.  Lit.  "  iEolibus  et  Cretensibus  familiare  fuit  A  in  O  permutare ;  dicebantque  iUyv^ti 
pro  «y«yv(K>  fitk  pro  fitirh."     In  like  manner  they  used  B^«}«  for  F^«)». 

^  Of  the  digamma  Priscian  declares,  ubi  supr.  "  Vocarique  Vau  et  digamma."     Hence 

in  the  Oriental  and  Greek  alphabets,  in  which  it  had  the  force  of  the  numeral  6,  it  is  called  IV 
fimv,  vau.    The  connexion  is,  by  this  letter,  immediately  established  between  the  Pelasgic  FPAAA 

and  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  Til  vrctd. 

^  Vid.  Castel.  Lex.  ut  supr.  p.  987.    Hotting.  Lex.  Harm.  rad.  T^l^  p.  92.  15. 
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from  the  etymology  of  this  word,  it  thus  appears  that  such  was  its  primitive 
sense,  I  proceed  to  shew,  that,  in  this  sense,  it  is  properly  used  by  the  earliest 
writers  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents. 

By  the  author  of  the  Canticle,  a  phrase  is  used^  which  is  rendered,  in  our 
vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures,  "  the  rose  of  Sharon."  But  that  the 
expression  in  the  original  affords  no  countenance  to  the  supposition,  that  the 
flower  so  named  was  known  to  the  author  of  that  book,  the  common  consent 
of  the  early  Oriental  versions  places  beyond  a  doubt,  in  which  it  is  generally 
rendered  by  a  phrase  analogous  to  "  a  flower  of  the  field/'**  In  the  ancient 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  it  is,  however,-  expressed  with  greater  precision,  by  a 
word  synonymous  with  lily  or  narcissus .^^     And  that  this  is  its  proper  force,  a 


^  Cant.  ii.  1.     The  modern  translators  of  Scripture,  misled  by  the  lexicons,  have  generally 

rendered  the  Hebrew  H  vltlH  by  a  term  analogous  to  rose.  The  Italian  of  Diodati  expresses  the 
passage  by  "  lo  son  la  rosa  di  Saron  ;'*  the  English  of  the  authorised  version  by  "  I  am  the  rose  of 
Sharon.'*  But,  apparently  following  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  German  of  Luther  renders  it,  '*  Ich  bin 

eine  Blume  zu  Saron  ;"  and  the  Spanish  of  Scio,  "  Yo  flor  del  campo,"  The  Hebrew  JlvlOn 
is  with  most  probability  derived  from  the  Chaldee  VlH  "  he  expressed,"  M72I1 "  the  bulb;"  or  the 
Syriac  i^^  and  )3>^,  with  the  same  sense.  From  the  former  root  the  Syrians  derive  VloTanaa 
chabitsune,  signifying  *^  things  from  which  a  liquid  is  expressed."  Vide  Michael.  Lex.  Syr. 
p.  273.  Between  this  derivative  and  the  lily — a  bulbous  flower  from  which  a  dye  wets  expressed 
—  the  analogy  is  easily  traced ;  what  reference  it  can  have  to  the  rose  is  not  easily  seen. 

40  In  the  ancient  Oriental  versions,  the  Hebrew  p'^OJn  HvSin  ^3M  is  thus  almost  uniformly 
rendered.  In  the  Ethiopic,  M  :  JtTL  :  IRV^  =  **  I  C*'^)  ^®  flower  of  the  field  ;"  which  sense 
is  also  expressed  by  the  Arabic,  JUftll  <XJbr  lil ;  by  the  Septuagint  Greek,  lyit  ^y^o^  rS  Tnitn'  and  the 

Latin  Vulgate,  ''  ego  flos  campi."  The  Syriac,  indeed,  of  the  Polyglot  has  Vl^OfA  ^1404  ^] 
^'  qualis  (est)  flos  abietum ;"  but  if,  with  an  inconsiderable  alteration,  we  read,  as  I  believe 
we  ought,  IJOfA  ftl404  |j1  **  ego  Hlium  campi,"  we  shall  have  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
phrase.     Confr.  Ferrar.  Nomenc.  Syr.  col.  682,  651.     In  the  \^0\a-  of  this  version,  which  is 

derived  from  ]fA  (Syr.  Chald.  et  Samar  "  habitare,"  Hott.  Lex.  Harm.  p.  527),  and  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Nomenclator  of  Ferrarius,  ibid.  '*  locus  fertilis ;"  and  in  Michaelis's  edition  of 

Castel.  p.  941,  "  regio,"  from  p'^ffiH'  Is.  Ixv.  10,  we  have  the  proper  force  of  this  Hebrew  word 
improperly  rendered  Sharon,  and  an  authority  for  the  preceding  rendering  of  the  ancient 
versions,  which  employ  a  term  analogous  Xojield, 

**  Buxtorf  observes  on  the  passage  before  us,  Lex.  Chald.  Talm.  1397.  v.  p^  — "  ff^iTti 

narcissus  juxta  quosdam ;   vel  lilium,   rosa.      l^^d  D^'iTCb  M  v**PO   MiM  *  ego  assimilata 

sum  narcisso  virenti,'  Cantic.  ii.  1.  respondet  Hebrceo  n^SDH  lilium,  vel  rosa.     Scribitur  in 

fine  per  72 >  sed  legendum  per  D>  ut  sit  Grscum  N^^x/o'^**;,  quod  Galatinus  et  Munstenis  nota- 
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collation  of  the  versions  of  a  passage  in  Isaiah^  in  which  it  is  preserved^  suffix 
ciently  evinces,  where  it  is  variously  rendered  by  a  term  having  either  signi- 
fication.** As  the  Targum  renders  the  Hebrew  word  thus  explained,  and 
that  expressing  a  lily  by  the  same  term,  T\\^  ward,  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  such,  likewise,  is  the  force  of  this  word,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  original  of  the  term  'gS^v.  In  fine,  as  the  Alexandrine  trans- 
lators who  composed  the  Septuagint  or  Greek  version,  and  who  were  alike 
acquainted  with  the  eastern  and  western  language,  render  the  Hebrew  syno- 
nyvae  of  this  word  by  the  term  «f /W,  which  is  further  expressed  in  the  lilium 
of  the  Latin  translation  ;^  its  proper  signification  seems  to  be  placed  beyond 
contraversion.  That  from  a  flower  so  termed  a  red  dye  was  extracted,  I 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  shew,  on  the  authority  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  ;** 


ruDt."  In  the  choice  which  is  thus  left  us  between  the  lily  and  the  rose,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty,  from  the  resemblance  traced  between  the  narcissus  and  either  flower,  in  making  an 
election. 

*«  Is.  XXXV.  1,  nbSinS  Pncm  in  rendering  this  passage,  the  versions  very  generally  adopt 
a  term  analogous  to  lily.  Of  the  ancient  translations,  the  Chaldee  renders  the  phrase  p*^rTt^1 
H^3tD11D3  <*  and  shall  shine  as  the  lily  :"  the  Arabic,  with  the  same  sense,  .yMteMill  JuU  JbJS^ 
"  and  flourish  like  the  lily:"  the  Septuagint  likewise,  tuu  if^%km  pn  K^tur  and  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  "  et  florebit  quasi  liliumJ^  The  Syriac,  indeed,  in  a  play  on  the  original  term,  reads 
with  a  slight  variation,  ]^i\iVli»  ^]  Vw^Zo  ''  and  will  flourish  as  the  narcissus."  Of  the 
modem  versions,  the  Spanish,  in  the  translation  of  the  Jews  and  De  Valera,  renders  it,  **  florecer^ 
como  el  lifio ;"  the  Grerman,  in  the  edition  of  Wolder,  '^  und  wird  bliihen  wie  die  Lilien  ;**  and 
the  low  Dutch,  *^  ende  sal  bloeyen  ghelijck  als  de  lilien"  /The  Italian,  however,  of  Diodati, 
translates  it,  '^  e  fioririt  come  una  rosa  ;'*  the  French  of  the  Greneva  edition,  *'  et  fleurira  comme 
une  rose  ;**  the  German,  in  that  of  Piscator,  '^  und  wird  bliihen  wie  eine  Rose  ;"  and  the  English, 
**  shall  flourish  like  the  rose." 

^  In  Buxtorf  we  find  the  versions  of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Targum  thus  collated. 

Lex.  Hebr.  et  Chald.  r.  VIH  "  Iw^SH  rosa,  lilium.  Cant.  ii.  1.  Jesa.  xxxv.  1.  Priori  loco 
in  Targum  redditur  MTJ^  rosa ;   in  altera  M^StflttJ  lilia.     Deinde  Hebrseum  D^^S^ttJ,   Cant. 

ii.  1.  m  Targum   pT}^  rosee."     From  what  has  been  already  offered  on  this  subject,  it  must 

appear,  that  the  word  is  rendered  by  a  term  which  has  uniformly  the  signification  of  a  lily ;  such 

being  the  obvious  meaning  of  D^3ttnQ)»  and,  as  we  have  seen,  of  VH^)  also ;  the  former  signi- 
fying a  white  lily,  and  the  latter  a  red. 

♦*  Is.  xxxv.  1.  ut  supr.  n.  42. 

♦5  Vid.  infr.  p.  340.  n.  54.  Authority  for  an  ancient  dye  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
Exod.  xxxix.  24. 
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so  much,  indeed,  we  have  already  seen,  is  implied  in  the  radical  from  whence 
the  Oriental  word  is  descended.  Whether  the  derivative  is  taken  generally 
in  the  sense  of'  a  flower  of  the  field/  or  specifically  as  '^  a  lily  or  narcissus,"  it 
thus  obviously  appears  to  have  signified  afiower  used  in  dying. 

In  the  earUest  writer  of  the  Western  continent,  an  example  of  the  term 
'gohoy  with  the  same  force,  though  it  appear  to  be  remotely  sought,  is  not, 
however,  difficult  to  instance.  That  Homer  must  be  understood  in  the  same 
sense,  in  using  the  phrase  'goioidKrukog  'HAfg,  which,  with  equal  impropriety  as 
in  the  preceding  example,  is  rendered  "  the  rosy-fingered  Mom,"  is,  I  believe, 
a  point  that  cannot  long  admit  of  a  question.  In  applying  this  epithet  to 
the  goddess,  whom  he  celebrates  as  *'  the  golden-throned  Dawn,"^  and  whom 
his  disciple  and  imitator  describes  as  '^  the  Dawn  in  rosy  chariot,"  ^'^  that  the 
poet  alludes  to  any  natural  object  is  wholly  inconceivable;  for,  in  every 
country  where  the  human  complexion  assumes  the  tint  of  the  rose,  red 
fingers  are  so  far  from  being  deemed  a  beauty,  that  they  are  the  common 
mark  of  vulgar  occupation.  But  when  imderstood  with  reference  to  an 
artificial  dye,  the  image  acquires  a  different  force  and  propriety ;  as  it  has 
been  immemorially  the  custom  of  the  eastern  beauties  to  stain  the  tops  of 
their  fingers  red ;  a  practice  which  is  still  observed  by  the  females  of  Greece 
and  Turkey.*^    And  the  view  which  is  thus  acquired  of  the  expression  derives 


^  *fif  7  «y  Ti!^itfo9  ;^ua-«S^«f»(  n^tt9%9  'Um^.  Hymn*  in  Vener, 

As  Mom,  enthroned  on  gold,  Tithonus  rapt. 

Which  image  derives  some  confirmation  from  the  parallel  passage : 

As  rosy-fingered  Mom  Orion  rapt. 

*7  Hac  vice  sermonum  roseis  Aurora  quadrigis 

Jam  medium  eetherio  cursu  trajecerat  axem.  JEneid.  vi.  535. 

*®  Chandler  thus  describes  a  Greek  female  of  the  better  class,  Trav.  vol.  i.  chap.  4.  "  The 
latter,  a  girl  in  a  long  white  vest,  with  a  zone  about  her  middle,  her  feet  naked,  her  nails  dyed 
red,  her  hair  platted,  and  hanging  down  her  back."  In  like  manner  Lady  M.  W.  Montague 
declares  of  the  Turkish  ladies,  Lett.  xxix.  **  They  dye  their  nails  a  rose  colour;  but  I  own  I 
cannot  accustom  myself  to  this  fashion  to  find  any  beauty  in  it."  Ion,  in  reciting  an  anecdote  of 
Sophocles,  in  which  the  poet  is  represented  as  justifying  the  image  of  Phrynichus,  A«/Miru  7  M 
iff^^v^uit^  fr$k^^Ut  ^Si  t^ifr^iy — which,  as  imitated  by  Virgil,  Gray  copies  in  his  ^*  purple  light  of 
love," — represents  him  as  justifying  it  by  reference  to  Homer's  p»)0}«»rvA««,  which  he  illustrates  by 
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cdnfirmatioii  from  the  composition  of  the  term ;  the  sense  of  '^  rosy-fingered** 
requiring  an  adjective  for  a  substantive,  *^oUo^  for  "fo^^  to  the  proper  forma- 
tion of  the  compound  ;^  whereas,  the  ancients,  in  expressing  by  the  same 
word  the  colour  used  in  dying,  and  the  subject  from  which  it  was  extracted,^ 
frurmsh  adequate  authority  for  the  present  epithet  But  the  different  degrees 
of  knowledge  which  Homer  exhibits  on  the  subject  of  dyes  and  flowers  seems 
decisive  in  disposing  of  the  difficulty.  While  it  is  certain,  from  the  preceding 
part  of  these  observations,  that  he  never  could  have  seen  a  fine  rose,  he  has 
plainly  expressed  himself  acquainted  with  the  Phoenicians  as  a  nation  of 
manufacturers,  and  with  the  dyed  cloth  which  was  an  article  of  their  com- 
merce/^ As  the  island  of  Rhodes  was  colonised  by  that  maritime  people, 
from  whom  also  it  received  its  name,  which,  as  known  to  thie  poet,^  must 
have  been  bestowed  on  it  previously  to  his  times,  it  is  even  probable  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  dye  as  a  branch  of  the  Rhodian  manufiu^ture.  With  the 
assistance  of  these  observations,  it  may  be  readily  determined,  whether  the 
image  of  the  poet  was  deduced  from  the  tint  of  the  rose,  or  the  dye  extracted 
from  some  flower,  like  the  balaustium  or  orange-lily. 

But  one  observation  carries  with  it  particular  weight  in  determining  the 
original  force  of  '^o6o¥,  as  signifying  properly  a  dye-flower.  This  term  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  names  of  the  principal  flowers  used  in  dying,  but 
which  bear  not  the  most  distant  resemblance  to  any  species  of  rose. 

The  inferior  kinds  of  many  flowers  were  distinguished  by  the  Greeks,  by 
compounding  their  names  with  the  term  xvvig,  from  Kva)¥,  after  a  similar  ana- 
logy to  our  dog-rose  and  dog-briar.     But  this  term,  when  conjoined  with 


aUusion  to  the  custom  of  dying  the  tops  of  the  fingers.  Athen.  Deipnos.  xiii.  p.  604.  b.  iH  yd^  rif 
t!f  fliuf  xV^f^  ^d^%  TtK  imtirvkits,  w$^^v^*fittpS9  XM^y  **^  ^  yvftutt^f  McAiff,  x^aivtti ;  "  if  any  female 
dip  her  fingers  into  a  red  colour,  will  she  make  them  the  hands  of  a  dyer,  and  not  of  a  beautiful 
woman?" 

^  As  fiM^wfXw^u  fimBv^ftff  are  compounded  of  /8«^f ,  not  /8«^«$ ;  ;^fn«»«^ii(,  x^veritffAm  of 
X^vatf,  or  x^vT^f,  not  xi^^f '»  ^^  analogy  of  the  language  seems  to  require  regularly  f$iUi«i»^ 
vwXf^  from  fiHtH*  not  ^•MtiwTpXf  from  fHw.  The  adjectire  was  applied  to  the  colour  used  in 
dying  the  fingers.     Vid.  Athen.  ut  supr.  n.  48. 

^  Thus  the  term  f  mVi^  signified  the  plant  and  the  dye,  •rr^iH  the  murex  and  the  colour :  in 
the  epithets,  ^•ttrnmrd^uH^  fitXr«ini(iiff  ^•^•xt*^*  '{•)«}«xtvA««,  the  composition  is  formed,  after  the 
same  analogy,  by  prefixing  a  substantive. 

«i  Iliad.  Y.  744.  A.  541.  ««  II.  B.  651. 
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'go^v,  signified  no  species  of  the  rose,  but  expressly  a  lily/'  and  one  of  the 
kind  and  colour  from  which  a  dye  was  extracted,^  From  the  flower  termed 
by  the  Greeks  vdzip6og  and  vayivov,  and  by  the  Latins  hyacinthus  and  vaccinium, 
which  have  been  identified  with  the  red  lily,"  we  are  assured  by  the  ancients 
a  tincture  was  produced,  which  was  used  for  that  purpose.^  This  flower, 
which  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  narcissus,  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  hly,  for  which  the  rose  is  improperly  substituted  in  our  translation  of 
Scripture- 
After  the  flower  of  the  pomegranate  and  the  red  or  orange-lily,  the  plant 
madder  seems  to  have  been  held  in  estimation  by  dyers.^  The  name  of  this 
plant,  which  has  been  variously  corrupted  by  the  later  Greeks,  is  obviously  a 
derivative  of  the  same  term,  being  analogous  to  red  rodon ; "  for  that  such 
was  its  proper  appellation  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  observed  on  the 
dog-rodon,  and  remains  to  be  observed  on  the  white  rodon ;  although  Dios- 
corides'  knowledge  of  the  rose,  to  which  it  bears  not  the  least  resemblance. 


^^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  5.  ''  Est  et  rubens  lilium  quod  Greeci  ic^ift  vocant,  alii 
florem  ejus  xvt^feH^f,"    Thus  likewise  Hesychius,  sub  voc.  Kwop^adof  tt^tft  ofuff  Imxh^. 

^  Confr.  supr.  n.  53.  et  infr.  n.  55, 

^  Salmas.  de  Homon.  Hyl.  latr.  cap.  '^  Hysginum  id  esse  quod  vaccinium  et  hyadnthum 
existimat  Hermolaus  ....  Nicandri  Theriac6n  scboliastes  dicit  flavi  esse  coloris,  {«»d»v  rf 
X^mftarty  voynf^tt^n  rk  \nc  «mf  ^^ttfAfam.*  Conf.  Castilion  not.  in  Vitruv.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiy. 
p.  301. 

^  Of  the  vaccinium  Pliny  observes,  Nat.  Hist.  xvi.  18.  ''  Item  vaccinia,  Italiee  in  aucupiis 
sata,  Galliee  vero  etiam,  purpura  tingencUe  causa.**  Also  Vitruvius,  lib.  vii.  14.  *'  Eadem 
ratione  vaccifiium  temperantes  et  lac  miscentes  purpuram  faciunt  elegantem."  Conf.  infr. 
n.  57. 

^7  Vitruv.  ibid.  ^'  Fiunt  etiam  purpurei  colores  infecta  creta  rubuB  radice  et  hysgino ;  non 
minus  et  ex  floribus  alii  colores."  We  should,  however,  probably  read,  for  '^  infecta  creta," 
infectus  Cretse,  dyes  of  Crete.  Pliny,  speaking  of  dyes,  uses  the  expression  generally  (Nat. 
Hist.  viii.  48.)  ''  De  reliquarum  lanarum  infectu  dicemus  suo  loco ;"  and  particularly  of  those 
of  Crete  (ib.  xxvi.  10.)  '^  Tria  autcm  genera  ejus  [fuci  marini] .  • .  .tertium  crispis  foliis,  quo 
in  Creta  vestes  tinguntur." 

^  Dioscorid.  iii.  160.  '£^ft;5]g«}«f«r,  n  f^ftfS«)«i«i>,  if<«i  )t  rfvd^i«v  MtAvo-f*  *(<^«  ii  trriv  l^v^a 
^$t^t»i.  From  this  passage,  the  Ancient  Glossary  published  by  Labbe  has,  p.  161,  '^  Rubia^ 
l^ivB^iiAiff.  Onomast."  As  the  preceding  part  of  the  compound  is  merely  an  epithet  qualifying 
the  subsequent,  and  the  term  *(«}ov,  for  which  another  word  cannot  be  easily  substituted,  is 
frequently  so  qualified ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  entered  into  its  composition.  As  to  the  last 
name  nvi^Mr,  it  is  probably  corrupted  from  to  i^iv^^ov. 
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disposed  him  to  vary  its  name,  in  order  to  pervert  its  etjrmology.  In  speci- 
fying, however,  that  it  was  "  a  red  root  used  in  dying,***  he  justifies  our 
adducing  it  as  an  example  corroborative  of  the  same  position. 

The  name  given  to  the  privet  was  similarly  compounded  with  that 
bestowed  on  the  madder ;  as  the  Greeks  termed  the  one  the  red  rodon,  they 
termed  the  other  the  white  rodon.^  This  plant,  in  its  shape  and  colour, 
resembles  neither  the  flower  of  the  rose  or  the  pomegranate ;  but  from  its 
berries,  which  contain  a  purple  juice,  a  fine  purple  dye  may  be  extracted.^* 
As  the  madder  received  its  name  from  the  properties  of  its  root,  the  privet 
received  its  name  from  the  qualities  of  its  berries.  From  its  use  as  a  dye  it 
was  termed  a  rodon ;  but  its  blossom  being  white,  it  was  denominated  the 
white  rodon,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  madder. 

From  the  preceding  examples  alone,  the  decision  of  the  question  respecting 
the  original  meaning  of  the  term  'go6o¥  seems  capable  of  being  now  deduced 
by  a  single  observation.  On  assuming  that  the  rose  was  the  first  flower  to 
which  the  term  was  applied,  and  the  type  from  which  all  flowers  so  termed 


W  Dioscor.  ibid. 

^  Labb.  Gloss.  Grsec.  sub  voc.  Atvxi^»i«f,  ligustrum^  saliunca.  Philox.  Id.  Gloss.  Lat. 
sub  voc.  Ligustrum,  »vir«^«}«ir,  «yih^<f,  Aiv»«(«}»v.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  to  this 
flower  Aristophanes  alludes,  under  the  word  if^futt,  in  the  annexed  passage;  for  the  same 
Glossary  assigns  this  as  the  only  signification  of  that  word :  Gloss,  ib.  sub  toc.  '^ArBt^n^ 
ligustrum.     And  before  this  writer,  Pollux  obsenres,  Onomast.  lib.  vi.  cap.  19.  T»  it  u  tm; 

*^ firing  0  yp/^tififktfi  tXi'tTf  m^»Mf  itf^ifAitf, 

Acham.  act.  iv.  sc.  3. 

Would  that  some  guide,  with  dove-like  wing,  were  ours, 
As  Cupid  's  painted,  crown*d  with  vernal  flow'rs ! 

The  scholiast  observes  on  this  passage  :  Ziv^k  o  i^y^«ip^i  fc  t£  ittS  rn^  *A^^»iimi  »  rmt  *A^mtf, 

iy^ir^'f  rh '^E^tnet,  tt^tttorar^v,    laTiftftif09  ^o}»<$  —  ivB-ifAttt  irri  rS  '^oiml    which  is  transferred  by 

Suidas  into  his  lexicon.  If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  the  noun  must  form  its  plural  according 
to  the  observation  of  Person,  in  Eurip.  Med.  v.  494.  It  must  be,  however,  remarked,  that  the 
"  crown  of  roses"  depends  for  its  authority,  not  on  the  poet,  but  the  grammarian;  for  Theo- 
phrastus.  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  13.  describes  an  herb,  termed  Ikt^^t :  beyond  which  it  is  perhaps  use- 
less to  look  for  the  crown  to  which  Aristophanes  alludes. 

^^  Rouill.  Hist.  Plant,  ii.  60.  ''  Oriuntur  ex  iis  bacc^e  racematim  cohserentes  . .  .  hederse 
baccis  minores,  leeviores,  nigriores  ....  purpurea  intus  succo,** 

VOL.  II.  PART  II.  X  X 
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have  derived  their  appellation^  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  lily,  madder,  and 
privet,  should  have  been  at  all  termed  roses,  and  inexphcable  that  they 
should  have  been  called  the  dog-rose,  the  red  rose,  and  the  white  rose.  But 
on .  the  supposition  that  the  term  signified  a  dye-flower,  no  name  so  appro- 
priate could  be  appUed  to  those  plants  as  the  dog  dye-flower,  the  red  dye- 
flower,  and  the  white  dye-flower ;  the  blossom  of  the  pomegranate  assuming 
to  itself,  by  eminence,  the  name  of  the  dye-flower. 

That  with  this  signification  the  term  *^o¥  was  actually  used,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  prove  by  adequate  examples ;  and  the  undertaking  seems  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  elucidation  of  this  point  will  conduce  to  the  removal 
of  the  last  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  appears  to  be  embarrassed. 

In  an  abusive  dialogue  in  Aristophanes'  comedy  of  the  Clouds,  one  of 
the  speakers  is  represented  as  replying  ironically,  ToJa  ($!  ^HgfjKttg.^  The 
source  of  this  phrase,  which  is  improperly  rendered,  ^^  You  have  spoken  roses/* 
is  eastern ;  the  Orientalists  having  used  the  pomegranate  as  a  favourite  object 
of  comparison.  "  Your  work  is  as  precious  as  the  pomegranate;'' — "  Your 
words  are  as  sweet  as  the  pomegranate,"  were  phrases  to  which  custom  had 
given  the  triteness  of  proverbs.^  Such  expressions  readily  made  their  way 
into  Greece,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
dye  derived  from  the  Orientahsts.  This,  at  least,  is  clearly  established  by 
the  parallel  expression  in  an  ancient  dramatic  writer,  which  is  preserved  in 
Athenaeus,  and  which  forms  the  best  comment  on  the  phrase  in  Aristophanes. 
Epylicus,  in  his  comedy  termed  the  Thief  Apprehended,  as  that  writer 
informs  us,  used  the  expression,  M^Xa  xm  'goag  liyetg,^  "  You  speak  apples  and 
pomegranates.**  The  phrase  in  both  writers  is  obviously  derived  fi-om  the 
same  source,  though  it  is  parodied  in  Aristophanes,  the  point  of  whose  wit  is 
heightened  by  the  substitution  of  the  wild  plant  for  the  cultivated. 

From  a  comparison  of  a  passage  adopted  by  the  schoUast  of  Theocritus 
from  Theophrastus,  with  the  original  from  which  it  is  deduced,  we  are  led  to 

^  Aristoph.  Nub.  act.  iii.  sc.  2.  Suidas,  with  his  usual  diligence  and  predilections,  tran- 
scribes in  his  lexicon,  sub  voc.  p«3«f »  the  observation  of  the  scholiast  on  this  passage.  If  it  is 
imagined,  from  the  context  of  the  poet,  »^Vw<  (m^ufMfy  that  there  is  an  allusion  in  the  phrase  to 
a  chaplet  of  roses,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  pomegranate  was  used  for  the  same  purpote. 
Vide  Athen.  Diepnos.  xv.  p.  680,  a. 

««  Vide  Spanh.  ubi  supr.  p.  285.     Confr.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Rab.  Talm.  rad.  p^i  p.  2265. 
^  Apud  Athen.  Diepnos*  xiv.  p.  650.  e. 
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a  similar  inference.  The  commentator,  referring  to  the  natm*alist  in  justifi- 
cation of  the  assertion,  declares  that  ^'  the  dog-briar  bears  a  berry  resembling 
the  rodon;''^  the  naturalist  expressly  declares,  that  "  the  dog-briar  bears  a 
ruddy  berry,  and  resembling  that  of  the  pomegranate."^  The  observation  of 
the  expositor  cannot  be  so  natmrally  reconciled  with  his  author's  text,  as  by 
supposing  that  they  allude  to  the  same  plant  under  a  different  name.  In  this 
sense  it  is  probable  also  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  should  be  understood,  in 
declaring,  that  *'  some  say  Rhodes  was  so  called  from  its  producing  (FTovioiix 
'goia,  superior  dye-flowers  f^  for  Spanheim,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  has 
clearly  proved,  that  the  island  was  not  only  celebrated  for  flowers  of  that 
kind,  but  that  they  were  properly  the  blossoms  of  the  wild  pomegranate.^ 

In  fine,  unless  we  have*  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  some  species  of 
the  pomegranate  was  termed  a  rodon,  it  seems  unaccountable  that  some 
flowers  should  have  acquired  that  name,  for  no  apparent  reason,  but  that 
they  bore  it  a  resemblance.  The  plants  cistus  and  hypocistus  were,  however, 
termed  the  spurious  or  canine  rodon  ;^  of  both,  we  are  assured  by  Diosco- 
rides,  that  in  their  blossom  they  resembled  the  bud  of  the  pomegranate.^*^ 
From  the  resemblance  there  can  be  little  ground  of  doubt,  as  they  are  wholly 
unlike  the  rose,  they  received  the  appellation  of  rodon. 

From  the  application  of  the  term  rodon,  in  this  sense,  its  extension  to 
other  plants,  which  were  equally  unlike  the  rose,  admits  of  ah  easy  explana- 
tion, from  the  examples  which  afford  it  illustration.  The  name  rodon  having 
acquired  the  signification  of  dye-flower ;  as  the  tincture  extracted  from 
flowers  so  named  was  red,  by  an  obvious  analogy  it  soon  passed  to  others 
distinguished  by  that  colour.     Unless  recourse  is  had  to  such  a  supposition. 


^  Schol.  Theocr.  Idyl.  £.  92.  ^vT«^(«y  i\  c  xvucfittrii  Irrtv  ofco^f  '(«}«  i;c»v  r«y  iu»^«'«f,  sirrt  }f 
fitTi^v  ^fcnt  xtt)  )i»}^,  ^»^9fi»f¥  TMf  '(MuV,  If  TtUf  '^•iumft  ixctf^SHtf,  iff  ^no't  0W^^««T«$. 

^  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  18.  To  }i  xvpirfimr^r  rov  xa^irh  inri^v^^«9  t^^y  xtti  m^airKiv'ff 
tS  n9  \*»f'  f<vT«  a  iifi^it  x$t)  BMfAfu  ^flr«(v,  xtfi  wtt^ifMt69  rtUf  '^Itttf, 

^  Schol.  in  Olymp.  yii.     Tim;  3f  f im-i  xAi}i^v«<  ['P«)«9]  Srm,  hi  r»  crwuituk  Ijc^r  \iiat. 

*  Spanh.  ubi  supr.  pp.  273,  275. 

^  Salmas.  ubi  supr.  cap.  xxv.  '^  Scribonius  Lar^us  cisthum  caninam  rosam  a  quibusdam 
appellatam  ait,  cujus  florem  Jty^Utf  *^9ht(  .  * . .  similem  prodit  Theophrastus,  cap.  xxi."  "  Hypo- 
cisthidos  qui  est  successus  rosee  sylvaticce  quam  quidem  caninam  vocant." 

70  Dioscor.  i.  126.    K/^^f—if^  liffu^  U^in^  \^f,  M  i\  t»  ^x%h  Aivm^.    Id.  ibid.  127. 
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it  will  not  be  easy  to  account  for  the  extension  of  the  name  to  plants  so  void 
of  resemblance  to  the  rose  as  the  campion  and  marshmallows.  We  are 
informed,  however,  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  that  the  flower  known  to  the 
Romans  as  the  ^'  Greek  rose,"  was  the  lychnis,  which  modem  florists  identify 
with  the  former  plant,  and  which  Dioscorides  notices  for  its  deep  red  colour, 
distinguishing  it  as  the  garland-lychnis,  as  it  was  twined  into  chaplets.'^*  And 
a  native  Greek  botanist  particularises,  as  the  rodon  which  was  wreathed  by 
his  countrymen  into  crowns,  the  amalthaea,  which  he  describes  as  resembling 
the  cultivated  mallowsJ*  It  is  certain  that  both  plants,  from  the  smoothness 
and  flexibility  of  their  stems,  were  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  chaplets 
were  worn  at  their  festivals  by  the  Greeks,  who  employed  them  to  compress 
the  brow,  as  a  remedy  against  the  effects  of  intemperance  or  inebriety  J*  For 
this  purpose  the  shrub,  known  to  the  moderns  as  the  rose,  was  the  worst 
adapted  of  all  plants,  from  the  thorny  roughness  of  its'  stem,  and  deciduous 
nature  of  its  flowers,  which  occasioned  its  being  very  rarely  used,  even  at  the 
period  of  its  highest  cultivation,  in  composing  crowns  or  garlands.^* 

From  the  views  thus  opened  into  this  subject,  every  remaining  diflSculty 


"^^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxi.  4.  "  Nee  odore  nee  specie  probabilis  est  quas  Grcsca  appellatur  a 
nostris,  a  Grcecis  lychnis,  non  nisi  in  humidis  locis  proveniens,  nee  unquam  excedens  quinque 
folia,  yiolceque  magnitudine,  odore  nullo.'^  Labb.  Gloss.  Lat.  sub  voc.  Rosa  GrsBca,  Xv^fU* 
Of  this  plant,  Dioscorides  observes,  lib.  iii.  cap.  114.  Av^^^U  o-n^itfcfMtTtxny  Htf^  tariv  of^t^r  Aivxtiaf, 
^xo(^t;(«f  }c  vXvUfuvw  ttf  <rri^»f».  It  is  accordingly  enumerated  by  Nicander,  with  the  plant 
anthemis,  among  the  flowers  used  in  crowns :  ap.  Athen.  Deipnos.  xv.  p.  683.  e. 

With  the  deep  lychnis  the  thryallis  vies, 
And  anthemis,  with  bloom  that  never  dies. 

7s  Salmas.  ubi  supr.  cap.  xxv.  p.  25.  d.  Florem  malvee  sic  [rosam]  vocarunt  Greeci. 
Harpocration  ^eu)  ^vrtxSf  ivfd/^Mr  de  Althcea  xvri  tm  rl  *^0^«i,  s{  is  ns  rrt ^«yff(  TrXwtTn  "EAAufi^ 
h  Tcui  u^cus  rmv  ^mIit,  ^vXXa,  %x!'^c»  c(m»»  futXtt^s  nf*^%*v* 

73  Aristot.  et  Aristo.  Ceus.  ap.  Athen.  Deipnos.  xv.  p.  674.  Philonid.  de  Coron.  ap.  eund. 
ibid.  p.  675.  c. 

74  Pliny  observes  of  the  rose,  Nat.  Hist.  xxi.  3.  "  Usus  ejus  in  coronis  prope  minimus 
est"  After  an  enumeration  of  the  several  flowers  used  in  crowns,  Theophrastus  remarks  on  the 
rose,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Atheneeus,  ibid.  p.  680.  e.  t«  )i  *^«3«ip  Irri^u  riirmf  luu  nXtyrm^f 
fUf  pxiftraiy  ir^mr^f  3i  Tfminrtu.  He  elsewhere  notices  its  transitory  beauty,  observing.  Hist. 
Plant,  vii.  17.  cXiy^^iin^s  y«€  '  *»^^k. 
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in  which  it  appears  embarrassed  may  find  an  adequate  solution.  Of  those 
passages  of  the  ancients  in  which  the  controverted  term  occurs,  and  in  which, 
from  preconceived  opinions,  we  may  be  disposed  to  conceive  it  signifies  a 
rose,  we  may  easily  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation.  It  should  be,  however, 
borne  in  mind,  that  no  controversy  is  at  present  moved  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  the  term  in  those  writers,  but  exclusively  respecting  its  specific 
meaning.  And  in  forming  a  just  estimate  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to 
observe,  that  whatever  be  the  signification  ascribed  to  the  term,  whether  it 
be  considered  the  rose,  the  lychnis,  or  the  amalthaea,  the  plant  to  which  it  is 
assigned  has  obtained,  among  the  great  variety  of  shrubs  which  were  simi- 
larly used,  but  its  share  of  admiration — provided  the  suspected  odes  are 
excepted,  in  which  a  flower,  precisely  corresponding  to  the  modem  rose,  is 
celebrated  with  a  partiality  extravagant  and  unexampled. 

It  cannot  be  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  extend  this  discussion  with 
an  investigation  of  the  different  passages  in  which  the  term  happens  to  be 
introduced  by  the  ancients.  Every  purpose  of  the  inquiry  will  be,  indeed, 
answered,  by  considering  it  with  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  early  lyrists, 
and  more  particularly  Anacreon. 

I  formerly  had  occasion  to  cite  the  summary  account  which  is  given  by 
Julius  Pollux  of  the  crowns  mentioned  by  those  poets,  and  to  notice  the 
illustration  which  it  receives  from  the  genuine  remains  of  the  Teian  bard 
preserved  by  Athenaeus.^*  The  testimony  of  the  first-named  writer,  it  still 
remains  to  be  obser^'ed,  closes  with  the  remark,  that  "  Anacreon  names  also 
the  rodon-crown."^^  This  passage,  on  which  I  have  intentionally  deferred 
offering  an  observation,  until  some  definitive  idea  should  be  acquired  of  the 
meaning  annexed  to  the  term  employed  in  it,  presents  the  only  place  in 
which  it  can  be  at  all  supposed  that  those  early  and  diligent  compilers  dis- 
covered an  allusion  to  the  rose,  among  the  chaplets  described  by  the  poet. 
The  authority  in  his  works,  in  which  the  observation  is  founded,  is  preserved 


75  Vid.  supr.  p.  332. 

7®  Jul.  Pollux,  ut  supr.  p.  332.  n.  19.  'O  Si  'Ay«»^f«nr  xttt  rtt^tiff  ^^Htfn  mofcuvt.  On  the 
authority  of  two  MSS.  and  a  quotation  in  Athenseus,  ubi  infr.  n.  77.  '^oSirov  is  restored  in  this 
passage,  for  '^titM^v  of  the  printed  editions ;  to  which  reading  the  preference  is  also  given  by 
Jungermann. 
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by  Athenaeus,^  and  may  be,  I  conceive,  thus  restored  to  grammar  and 
metre : — 

''  The  guests  their  brows  with  triple  chaplets  bind, 
Two  red-flow'r  wreaths  with  Egypt's  plant  entwined." 

From  this  passage  it  is,  however,  plain,  that  the  fictitious  Anacreon  can 
derive  no  confirmation.  It  forms  no  part  of  the  suspected  odes ;  and  fi-om 
the  exclusive  manner  in  which  it  is  noticed  by  the  two  writers  who  allude  to 
it,  we  must  collect,  that  the  chaplet  which  it  mentions  was  noticed  but  in 
this  solitary  passage  of  Anacreon,  and  was  wholly  unnoticed  by  Alcseus  and 
Sappho.  It  fiirnishes  as  little  authority  to  the  kind  of  chaplet  which  is 
described  in  the  supposititious  productions.  The  crown  of  which  Anacreon 
speaks,  must,  from  the  epithet  which  he  employs,  have  consisted  of  the  plant 
itself  wreathed  into  a  chaplet.^"  Such  is  the  only  inference  which  the  struc- 
ture of  his  language  warrants,  and  which  is  consistent  with  the  history  of 
crowns  and  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  on  their  late  variegation  with  flowers. 
Whatever  be  the  plant  to  which  the  poet  alludes,  and  which,  from  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,^^  must  have  differed  from  the  rose,  his  imitator,  it  is  clear, 
describes  a  garland  of  roses,  which  he  sometimes  represents  as  interwoven  with 
lilies.^    In  such  descriptions,  he  is  thus  not  merely  without  countenance  from 

77  Athen.  ut  supr.  xv.  p.  671.  e. 

70  Adjectives  formed  after  the  analogy  of '(«}im$  express  something  made  out  of  the  matter 
signified  by  the  primitive ;  thus,  £vA<vo(,  XiBitf,  x^vvif^y  signify  ''  made  of  wood,  stone,  gold." 
So,  ^v(«y  K^ciuf  fy  M4ffaft0fin$fj  vtl^itft,  x^iufoPy  signify  ''  ointment  made  of  the  crocus,  cinnamon, 
spikenard,  or  lily.''  Athen.  Deipnos.  x.  p.  439.  b.  As  the  Greeks  wreathed  the  plant  itself  into 
a  chaplet,  they  accordingly  expressed  it  by  a  word  similarly  formed  ;  properly  using  the  phrase, 
oTs^«Mv  fiv^tuty  i^irvXif6t,  ^tXv^itct,  instead  of  ^t>^,  l^srvAAy,  ^tXv^ttf,  Conf.  Athen.  ubi  supr. 
p.  676.  f.  679.  e.  Anacreon,  in  the  following  passage,  preserved  by  Atheneeus,  ibid.  p.  674.  d., 
explains  the  term  A«Tiy«f,  by  declaring  that  the  crown  was  so  platted  : 

Ut^t  o-ri^to't  Xmrim^  S^rrd. 

Platted  wreaths  of  lotus  worn 
Round  the  neck,  the  breast  adorn. 

79  Spanh.  ut  supr.  p.  275.  «>  Od.  iv.  3,  4,  15,  16  ;  xv.  7,  8  ;  xxxiii.  6,  7,  8. 
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this  fragment  of  Anacreon,  but  is  as  irreconcilably  opposed  to  the  history  of 
crowns  and  testimony  of  Pliny,  as  to  the  statement  of  Pollux  and  Athenaeus. 

The  history  of  the  interesting  flower  on  which  I  have  so  long  dwelt,  may 
be  now  reduced  within  narrow  limits.  The  name  rodon  having  passed  from 
flowers  used  in  dyeing  to  those  of  the  same  colour  with  the  dye,  it  thus 
descended  to  the  rose;  to  which  it  was  more  particularly  applicable,  from 
the  likeness  which  it  was  thought  to  bear  to  the  principal  dye-flower ;  for  the 
resemblance  of  the  rose  and  the  balaustium  has  been  often  remarked,  and 
has  indeed  given  rise  to  the  error  respecting  the  real  flower  impressed  on  the 
coins  of  the  Rhodians.^  As  cultivation  tended  to  heighten  the  beauty  of 
that  admired  flower,  the  reputation  of  its  rival  continued  to  decline ;  the  dye 
extracted  from  it  in  Rhodes  having  been  superseded  by  the  brighter  colour 
drawn  from  the  murex  by  the  Coans  and  Cyprians.**  The  one  flower  having 
thus  sunk  into  oblivion,  while  the  other  engrossed  greater  notice,  that  which 
continued  in  favour  finally  appropriated  the  name  which  it  first  received  by 
adoption.  Its  superiority  became  at  length  so  decided,  that  the  term  by 
which  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  was  dropped  in  its  appellation ;  and  it 
was  at  last  merely  denominated  from  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  it,  according  to  the  number  of  its  petals.  ^ 

From  the  time  of  its  first  cultivation,  the  partiality  which  it  excited 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slight  attention  with  which  it  was  originally 


*<i  Spanh.  ibid.  This  similarity  has  sometimes  occasioned  that  the  one  should  be  mistaken 
for  the  other,  particularly  by  those  writers  who  wrote  after  the  rose  had  succeeded  in  reputation 
to  the  pomegranate.  Vide  Pausan.  Eliac.  vi.  p.  203.  Conf.  Eriph.  ap.  Athen.  ibid.  iii. 
p.  84.  c. ;  from  whence  it  appears,  that  the  latter  was  the  favourite  of  Venus.  Some  of  the 
errors  transmitted  by  antiquaries,  in  determining  the  flowers  described  on  ancient  monuments, 
are  pointed  out  in  a  Memoir  of  the  Acad,  des  Bell.  Lettr.  tom.  iii.  p.  181.  Among  the  plants 
confounded  with  the  lotus,  the  author  specifies  the  rodon-coloured  lily  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  32.  which  he  identifies  with  the  Egyptian  bean  or  nympheea. 

^  Pausan.  Lacon.  iii.  p.  264. 

^  Meurs.  Gloss.  Greeco-barb.  sub  voc.  T^i«e««pr«^vAA«v,  rosa.    Moschopulas,  \ii09  r§  «•<*£$ 

r^iiUMrrtf^vAAtv.  Recentiores  Ut  r^drrtk  et  r^mrrt^  pro  r^tdMrrm ;  sic  quoque  r^rr«^»AA«y  et 
r^mrrd^vXXtp.  Conf.  Du  Fresne  Gloss,  sub  voc.  Id.  sub  voc.  'Lm^mxurr,  rosa,  Glossee 
Iatric«e  MSS.  Groeco-barb.  v^i^m*,  rl  '^ihr  >Ayweu  rm^mMJsrr.  This  word  is  obviously  contracted 
from  nrrtf^^KdrrJi,  as  the  preceding  from  T^ttUerrm,  The  Arabs,  who  were  versed  in  the  works  of 
the  Greek  naturalists,  probably  adopted  from  hence  also  their  ^La^  Ch^  toard  mudaafon, 
rosa  multiplex.     Vid.  Castel.  ut  supr.  col.  987. 
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regarded.  At  the  distance  of  about  forty  years  from  the  publication  of  Theo^ 
phrastus's  History  of  Plants,  from  whence  that  epoch  in  its  history  must  be 
dated,  the  notice  bestowed  upon  it  by  Theocritus®*  marks  the  progress  of  its 
improvement  during  that  period.  To  the  descriptions  given  of  it  by  Cratinus 
and  Nicander,  who  flourished  about  the  same  time  as  that  poet,  Athenaeus  is 
principally  indebted  for  the  notices  respecting  it,  in  his  account  of  the  crowns 
of  the  ancients.®^  From  the  testimony  of  the  last-named  writer,  we  learn 
how  widely  its  cultivation  had  spread  after  the  age  of  Theophrastus. 

Etolia  then  produced  fine  roses  near  Olenus,  Achaia  at  Niceas,  and  Pam- 
phylia  at  Phaselis  ;  nor  were  those  to  be  despised  which  were  produced  near 
the  Meander,  at  Leucophrys  and  Magnesia.®^  When  transplanted  into  the 
Italian  soil,  where  it  was  still  recognised  as  an  indigenous  native  of  Mount 
Pangaeus,  it  principally  flourished  at  Prseneste ;  and  from  thence  France 
received  the  finest  specimens  of  the  flower,  which  was  cultivated  in  Pro- 
vence.®' The  name  by  which  it  is  universally  known  in  the  European 
languages,  as  well  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  as  of  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
stock,  prove  its  remote  descent  to  the  people  by  whom  those  languages  are 
used,  to  be  deduced  from  the  same  original." 

The  argument  which  I  have  thus  offered,  as  a  test  by  which  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  odes  passing  under  Anacreon's  name  may  be  tried,  whatever 
estimate  .may  be  formed  of  its  weight,  has  so  little  to  encounter  from  the 
evidence  advanced  in  their  support,  that  it  derives  from  it  the  ftdlest  confir- 

8*  Theocr.  Idyl.  E.  92. 

^  Vid.  Cratin.  ap.  Athen.  xv.  p.  685.     Nicand.  ap.  eund.  ib.  p.  683.  b. 

86  Nicand.  ibid.  ^  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxi.  4.  Clusius  de  Rar.  Plant,  i.  1 14. 

88  The  Greeks  having,  as  it  were,  created  the  rose  by  cultivation,  not  only  gave  it  a  Greek 
name,  but  one  that  signified  the  peculiarity  which  it  acquired  by  their  art :  the  term  t^mcjmv- 
r«^vAA«y,  expressing  the  multitude  of  petals  which  it  acquired  in  growing  double.  The  term  by 
which  it  is  known  to  Europeans,  clearly  implies  that  the  Latins  transmitted  to  them  the  flower 
with  its  name,  either  directly  or  remotely.  In  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Hungarian,  it  is  accord- 
ingly termed,  as  in  the  Latin,  rosa;  in  the  French,  Saxon,  German,  and  English,  rose;  in 
the  Dutch,  roose ;  in  the  Russ  and  Polish,  roza ;  in  the  Irish,  ros ;  and  in  the  Welsh,  rhos. 

The  Persians  and  Turks  call  it,  indeed,  J^  goul,  from  a  different  source;  but  M.  Anquetil 
observes,  in  commenting  on  the  oldest  work  in  which  the  word  occurs,  Boun-Dehesch,  cap.  xzvi. 
''  La  rose,  le  narcisse,  le  jasmin,  T^glantine,  la  tulipe,  la  coloquinte,  ....  le  safran,  le  zerd6 
[esp^ce  de  chelidonie],  la  violette,  le  darde,  et  les  autres  productions  de  cette  esp^ce,  s*appelle 
goul  (fleur)."     Zendavest.  tom.  ii.  p.  405. 
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mation.  On  the  evidence  of  a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the 
quotation  of  one  ode  by  Aulus  Gellius,  the  most  learned  of  their  advocates 
rests  their  pretensions.^  In  turning  to  the  testimony  of  these  vouchers, 
which  reflect  mutual  light  on  each  other,  I  find  it  difficult  to  restrain 
my  wonder,  that  it  has  been  ever  challenged  in  their  favour.  When 
tried  by  this  evidence,  nothing  seems  more  clear  than  that  they  must  be 
adjudged  to  some  person  different  from  the  reputed  author.  While  they 
exhibit  that  similarity  among  themselves,  and  likeness  to  the  specimen  pre- 
served by  Aulus  Gellius,  which  proves  them  the  production  of  the  same  hand, 
in  the  first,  the  last,  and  the  twentieth  ode,  the  author,  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner,  assumes  the  character  of  a  mere  imitator  of  Anacreon.^    The 


•9  Vid.  Anacr.  Carm.  a  J.  F.  Fischer.  PrcBf.  p.  vi.  ed.  Lips.  1793. 

90  Od.  Ixv.  p.  236 ;  Ixvi.  p.  239.  Frag.  I.  p.  328.  ed.  Fischer.  The  first  of  these  odes, 
which  forms  Ode  i.  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  commences  thus  : 

'O  Tif7o$  fitXtihi 

I  saw  Anacreon,  bard  of  pleasure, 

The  minstrel  of  the  Teian  measure ; 

'Twas  in  a  vision  of  the  night.  Moore. 

The  second,  which  forms  Ode  xx.  in  the  same  MS.,  commences  thus : 

Though  Anacreon  sweetly  sing. 
And  Sappho  sweetly  touch  the  string  ; 
With  nobler  rage,  my  strains  shall  swell. 
Like  the  full  tide  from  Pindar's  shell. 

The  third,  which  forms  Ode  lix.  in  the  same  MS.,  contains  this  couplet : 

Tdf  'Afwc^urra,  fiii^iy 
T^v  eUtiifft  fi.%Xirrif» 

Like  Anacreon,  still  inspire 

The  descant  of  the  Teian  lyre.  Moore. 

To  the  vindicators  of  the  authenticity  of  the  work  in  which  these  verses  occur,  it  is  referred 
to  say,  how  Anacreon  can  be  supposed  the  imitator  of  Pindar;  with  respect  to  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  been  an  ancient. 

VOL.  II.  PART  II.  Y  Y 
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very  title  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the  entire  collection/^  leaves  the  claims  of 
that  poet  to  the  merit  of  giving  them  birth,  something  less  than  ambiguous. 
And  between  this  title  and  the  notice  with  which  Aulus  Gellius  prefaces  the 
ode  which  he  quotes,^  there  exists  that  similarity  which  discloses  the  source 
from  whence  it  was  adopted. 

With  respect  to  the  probable  author  of  those  odes,  and  the  period  at 
which  they  were  composed;  the  latter  point  is  so  far  decided,  as  it  was 
obviously  antecedent  to  the  times  of  Aulus  Gellius.  From  the  palpable 
imitations  which  one  of  them  betrays  to  the  *'  Loves'*  of  Lucian,**  they  appear 


d^  'Ay«»^i«rr«$    Tn^v    ^ufMncituuL   ^Jtlf^ififiM    tutt    'Attuc^urrutt,    xtii     T^if^tr^M'     ''   The    Telan 

Anacreon's  Convivial  Semi-iambics,  and  Anacreontics^  and  Trimetres."  This  tide,  indeed, 
may  derive  some  qualification  from  the  metres  termed  Anacreontic;  of  which  two  kinds,  the 
heroic  and  iambic,  are  noticed  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  Vid.  Max.  Victorin.  de  Carm. 
Heroic.  It  is  thus,  indeed,  said  of  Anacreon  himself,  by  Suidas,  sub  voc.  'Aftut^Mf  »tti  ^ny^et^ 
^n^thitL  |i»iA«,  Mti  U^fiuf  »a)  Ttk  tuiXiiftiM  'Aftttc^timm.  Of  the  first  kind  of  compositions  examples 
may  be  found  in  Atheneeus,  x.  p.  564.  d.  forming  Fragm.  IV. ;  and  in  Hepheestio  Enchir.  p.  69. 
ed.  Pau.  forming  Ode  Ix.  Of  the  proper  ^'  iambic,"  specimens  are  preserved  by  Atheneeus,  x. 
p.  427.  a.  forming  Ode  Ivii. ;  and  by  Stobseus,  Eclog.  117.  p.  599.  But  of  the  heroic  or  proper 
**  Anacreontics"  which  Horace  has  exclusively  imitated,  the  Vatican  MS.  unfortunately  contains 
no  specimen.  The  '*  Anacreontics,"  specified  in  the  title,  as  enumerated  with  the  '^  semi- 
iambics,"  can  have,  therefore,  no  application,  unless  to  the  imitations  of  Anacreon y  which  are 
subjoined  in  the  work,  and  quoted  above,  n.  90.  Of  the  trimetres.  Ode  xxx.,  which  consists  of 
the  pharacratian  measure,  may  be  an  example ;  the  name  is,  however,  given  to  the  senarium, 
or  six-foot  iambic,  to  which  it  is  probable  the  notice  in  Suidas  may  allude. 

^  Aulus  Gellius,  speaking  of  some  verses  which  he  heard  recited  at  a  feast,  prefaces 
Ode  xvii.,  which  he  quotes,  with  the  following  words:  Noct.  Attic,  xix.  9. — *^  ac,  posteaquam 
introducti  pueri  puelleeque  sunt  jucundum  in  modum  * Attut^utvutt  pleraque  et  Sapphica,  et 
poetarum  quoque  recentium  'EAiyfiVc  queedam  erotica  dulcia  et  venusta  accinerunt.  Oblectati 
autem  sumus,  preeter  multa  alia,  versiculis  lepidissimis  Anacreontis  senis,  quos  equidem  scripsi." 
In  the  first  part  of  this  extract,  the  author  obviously  speaks  not  of  the  works  of  Anacreon  or 
Sappho,  but  of  the  metres  termed  Anacreontic,  Sapphic,  and  Elegiac.  It  is  singular,  that  in 
mentioning  *^  the  Anacreontics,"  in  this  sense  he  avoids  stating  that  they  were,  like  *'  the  erotic 
Elegiacs,"  the  work  of  ".recent  poets;"  and  then  alludes  to  the  "  old  man  Anacreon,"  by  a 
term  which  designates  him  as  the  inventor  of  the  metre,  not  less  than  the  composer  of  the  verses. 
Had  the  object  of  the  author  been  that  merely  of  preserving  a  relic  of  the  poet,  such  a  preface 
to  it  would  have  been  wholly  misplaced.  Had  it  been  that  of  preserving  a  happy  imitation,  offered 
as  a  genuine  production  of  the  poet,  he  could  have  hardly  prefaced  it  in  a  different  manner. 

93  Compare  Ode  xxx.  ii$  t»$  '^E^^tok,  and  Lucian*  Dial.  ^^E^mtk*    0«rr«v  if  fut  ^tOiurrm 
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to  have  been  composed  subsequently  to  the  tunes  of  this  original  writer. 
The  limit  thus  assigned  to  the  period  in  which  they  probably  appeared^ 
brings  them  as  low  as  the  close  of  Trajan's  reign,  about  the  year  110  of  the 
Christian  era.  While  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
inaccuracies  in  the  language  and  numbers,  they  possess  great  beauty  and 
much  elegance,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  as  singularly  distinguished 
by  the  multiplicity  and  closeness  of  the  imitations  which  they  contain  of 
preceding  writers,  as  by  the  scantiness  of  the  quotations  which  they  have 
supplied  to  the  compilers  from  the  ancient  poets.  To  this  peculiarity  we 
may  probably  impute  a  circumstance,  not  uncommon  in  the  sophisticators  of 
the  ancient  writers,  that  the  author,  having  sought  a  factitious  reputation  for 
his  work  under  an  asstuned  name,  was  prevented  from  making  it  his  own  by 
a  public  acknowledgment.  He,  indeed,  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
reclaiming  it  at  any  time,  by  inserting  in  it  three  odes,  which  identify  the 
writer  by  a  likeness  to  the  remainder  of  the  work,  as  striking  as  the  dissi- 
milarity which  it  possesses  to  the  genuine  remains  of  the  reputed  author. 
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XIX.   Some  Account  of  the  Mantiscript  Library  at  Holkham,  in  Norfolk, 
belonging  to  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.     By  W.  Roscoe^  Esq.  R.A.  R.S.L. 

Read  Feb.  1826. 

Presuming  that  it  may  tend  to  promote  one  of  the  principal  objects  for 
which  the  Royal  Society  of  Literatm-e  was  founded,  to  examine  into  the 
hterary  treasures  which  this  country  contains,  and  to  lay  the  contents  of 
them  before  the  public,  I  hope  to  meet  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Society, 
whilst  I  submit  to  it  a  brief  account  of  the  collection  of  MSS.  now  at  Holk- 
ham, in  Norfolk,  the  seat  of  T.  W.  Coke,  Esq.,  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
has  not  been  hitherto  so  extensively  known  as  its  importance  deserves.  A 
catalogue  of  these  MSS.  is  now  in  preparation,  under  the  patronage  of  its 
present  munificent  proprietor ;  but  as  this  work  will,  from  the  nature  of  the 
decorations  by  which  it  is  intended  to  be  accompanied,  require  some  time  for 
its  completion,  a  general  view  of  the  collection  may  not,  in  the  interim,  be 
unacceptable  to  the  Society. 

The  foundation  of  this  library  was  laid  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Lord 
Chief-justice  Coke.  Several  MSS.  formerly  belonging  to  him,  and  bearing 
his  autograph,  and  others  entirely  in  his  own  hand-writing,  yet  remain. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  of  the  works  either  collected  or 
written  by  him  many  have  been  dispersed,  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
descendants,  and  having  probably  been  divided  as  personal  estate.  This 
idea  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Evelyn  to  Mr.  Pepys,  in  which  it  is 
said,  —  *'  Our  famous  lawyer.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  purchased  a  very  chosen 
library  of  Greek  and  other  MSS.,  which  were  sold  him  by  Dn  Meric 
Casaubon,  son  of  the  learned  Isaac ;  and  these,  together  with  his  delicious 
villa  (Durdens),  came  to  the  possession  of  the  present  Earl  of  Berkeley, 
from  his  uncle  Sir  Robert  Coke.  He  has  sometimes  told  me  he  would 
build  a  convenient  repository  for  them,  which  should  be  public,  for  the  use 
of  the  clergie  of  Surrey ;  but  what  he  has  done,  or  thinks  to  do  herein,  I 
know  not."  From  which  information  we  may  presume,  that  as  the  MSS.  thus 
referred  to  required  a  particular  building  to  contain  them,  they  must  have 
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been  very  numerous;  in  which  case,  those  now  remaining  at  Holkham, 
as  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished  from  the  rest,  can  comprise  only  a 
small  part  of  the  collection. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  any  additions  were  made  to  this 
library,  until  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Sir  Edward  Coke ;  when  his 
estates  having  become  vested  in  Thomas  Coke,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Henry 
Coke,  the  fifth  son  of  the  Lord  Chief-justice,  that  gentleman,  about  the  year 
1712,  made  a  journey  to  Italy,  where  he  resided  for  several  years,  and  was 
acquainted  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  principal  artists  of  the 
time.  It  was  during  this  jqumey  that  he  formed  the  design  of  erecting  the 
splendid  and  extensive  mansion  of  Holkham,  and  of  ftimishing  it  with  the  fine 
collection  of  statues,  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  yet  remain  there. 
To  these  he  determined  to  add  a  collection  of  MSS.  of  ancient  authors, 
with  such  others  of  more  recent  date  as  appeared  most  curious  and  valuable. 
The  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  his  intimacy  with  many  persons  of  rank 
and  learning,  favoured  his  views ;  and  the  present  collection  may  be  taken  as 
a  decisive  proof  of  his  judgment,  assiduity,  and  success.  On  his  return  to 
England,  about  the  year  1720,  Mr.  Coke  appears  to  have  attached  himself  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  His  support  was 
rewarded  by  his  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  and  afterwards  by  his 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Lovel,  to  which  was  afterwards 
added  the  superior  rank  of  Earl  of  Leicester.  That  he  engaged  in  public 
afiSurs,  may  appear  from  his  having  been  appointed,  in  the  year  1733,  joint 
post-master  general  with  the  Hon.  Edward  Carteret ;  which,  together  with 
his  other  numerous  avocations,  seems  to  have  drawn  off  his  attention  from 
the  care  of  those  MSS.  which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  earnestness 
and  expense.  Certain  it  is,  that,  to  whatever  cause  it  may  be  assigned,  they 
were  suffered,  diu*ing  the  subsequent  life  of  Lord  Leicester,  and  of  his  widow 
Lady  Leicester,  who  survived  him  some  years,  to  remain  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  imported ;  most  of  them  deprived  of  their  original  covers,  of 
which  it  is  presumed  they  had  been  stripped  in  order  to  avoid  the  duties  on 
importation.  In  this  state  they  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Coke,  the 
present  proprietor,  by  whose  directions  they  have  been  thoroughly  examined, 
cleaned,  and  secured  from  fiirther  injury  by  suitable  bindings,  and  now  form 
a  distinct  collection  from  the  printed  library,  in  a  separate  apartment  at 
Holkham. 
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The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  arrangement  of  these  MSS.  is 
not  precisely  founded  on  any  of  the  numerous  systems  suggested  by  biblio- 
graphers^ but  is  such  as  appears  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  collection, 
and  most  likely  to  facilitate  the  examination  of  the  various  works  it  contains. 
An  abridged  account  of  the  principal  works  comprised  under  the  following 
heads^  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole  collection. 


Hebrew  Manuscripts. 

1.  This  class  contains  a  fine  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  written  on 
deer-skins,  and  forming  a  roll  of  one  hundred  and  six  feet  long,  by  two  feet 
and  one  inch  wide,  mounted  on  rollers,  with  silver  bells,  richly  gilt,  and  a 
hand  to  point  out  the  text  in  reading. 

This  copy  was  inspected  by  the  late  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  has  given  an 
account  of  it  in  his  Dissertatio  Generalis  ;  from  which  it  appears  he  thought 
it  might  be  ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Vide  Ken. 
Diss.  Gen.  65,  85,  &c.  * 

2.  A  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  on  vellum,  of  a  large  quarto  size,  written 
in  three  columns,  with  Masoretic  points,  and  a  copious  commentary. 

This  manuscript  has  also  been  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott,  who  ascribes 
it  to  the  close  of  the  fomteenth  century.  De  Rossi,  in  his  note  on  Kennicott, 
Codex  682,  speaks  highly  of  it,  and  conceives  it  to  be  as  early  as  the  thir- 
teenth centmy.  It  is  also  particularly  described  in  Bums's  edition  of  Ken- 
nicott's  Dissertatio  Gen.  as  *'  Cod.  Hispan.  fol.  min.  oblongo  ;  columnis  tripar- 
titis,  cum  Masora  copiosissima,  nitide  et  perspicue  conscripta,  quce  cum  editis 
conferri  meretur!* 

Under  this  head  it  may  also  be  allowable  to  notice  a  copy  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  of  extreme  rarity,  printed  on  vellum,  without  date,  or  place  of  printing, 
which  was  also  examined  by  Dr.  Kennicott.     Diss.  Gen.  p.  104. 

Of  this  very  curious  and  early  edition,  some  account  is  also  given  by 
De  Rossi,  de  Heb.  Typ.  Origine,  p,  60.  It  is  also  recognised  by  Panzer> 
vol.  iv.  pp.  96,  185.  It  is  printed  on  fine  strong  vellum,  in  a  large,  clear, 
and  beautiful  type,  and  is  ornamented  with  prints  in  wood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  several  books,  which  in  this  copy  are  coloured,  in  imitation  of 
drawings. 
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Of  the  edition  of  Soncini^  1488,  of  which  ''  wonderfully  rare  book'* 
Mr.  Dibdin  believes  there  are  only  two  copies  in  England,  some  account 
is  given  by  him  in  his  Library  Companion,  p.  21,  &c.  But  with  this 
edition,  which  it  is  conjectured  was  printed  at  Lisbon  about  the  same  period, 
and  which,  according  to  Panzer,  **  in  value,  magnificence,  elegance,  and 
correctness,  not  only  rivals  that  of  Soncini,  but  greatly  excels  it,"  Mr.  Dibdin 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted.  Although  in  its  original  binding, 
this  copy  has  unfortunately  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  leaves,  as  noticed  by 
Dr.  Kennicott. 

Chreek  Evangelists. 

1.  In  this  department  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  of  the  tenth  century, 
finely  written  on  vellum,  and  highly  decorated  with  imitations  of  historical 
subjects  and  whole-length  figures  of  the  sacred  writers,  similar  to  the  earliest 
of  those  enumerated  by  Lambecius,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
Vienna  Library.  Specimens  of  the  teiA  and  illuminations  in  the  present  MS. 
will  be  given  in  the  proposed  catalogue. 

2.  Another  MS.  on  vellum,  with  the  table  of  contents  and  capitals  of  the 
chapters  written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  illuminated  drawings  of  each  of  the 
evangelists,  with  their  appropriate  s3mibols,  but  which  have  suffered  materially 
by  time.     This  MS.  may  be  attributed  to  the  eleventh  centiuy. 

Latin  Bibles. 

1.  Of  the  nine  copies  of  the  Latin  Bible,  on  vellum,  in  this  collection,  two 
may  be  more  particularly  distinguished.  One  of  these  consists  of  four 
volumes,  large  folio  size,  but  of  unequal  height,  and  comprises  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  translated  fi-om  the  original  Hebrew  by  St.  Jerome,  who  also 
corrected  the  ancient  Latin  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  added 
prologues,  or  introductory  discourses,  to  the  respective  books,  which  are 
found  in  most  of  the  ancient  MSS.,  and  also  in  some  of  the  early  printed 
editions. 

In  the  present  copy,  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  are  pre- 
ceded by  their  respective  prologues,  but  are  given  in  a  very  different  order 
from  that  in  which  they  appear  in  the  printed  editions.    After  the  Epistles  of 
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St.  Paul  follow  some  verses  of  Pope  Damasus,  who  died  in  the  year  384, 
and  an  epistle  of  St.  Jerome  addressed  to  that  pontiff,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  his  own  labours  in  collecting  the  various  Latin  translations  of  the 
evangelists,  mutilated  and  dispersed  throughout  Christendom,  and  comprising 
them  in  one  complete  body :  *^  Pim  labor,  sed  periotdosa  prceanmptio  ;judicare 
de  cceterisy  ipsum  ab  omnibus  judicandum  ;  senis  mutare  linguam,  et  canescentem 
jam  mundum  ad  initia  retrahere  parvulorum.*" 

These  volumes  are  written  in  two  columns,  in  a  strong  legible  hand, 
without  inconvenient  contractions.  From  the  character  of  the  text,  and 
the  rude  style  of  the  drawings,  this  MS.  may  be  attributed  to  the  twelfth 
century. 

2.  The  other  copy  of  the  Latin  Bible,  before  referred  to,  is  executed  in 
a  much  superior  style,  and  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  early  art.  It  com- 
mences with  a  frontispiece  of  the  papal  arms,  and  a  title-page  surrounded  by 
small  compartments,  each  containing  a  portrait  of  one  of  the  saints  or  martyrs, 
highly  finished  in  miniature.  These  ornaments  are  of  a  much  more  recent 
date  than  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  and  were  probably  executed  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  one  of  the  popes,  to  whom^  from  various  indica- 
tions, it  appears  at  some  time  to  have  belonged. 

The  remainder  of  the  volume  exhibits  a  series  of  Scripture-history  pieces, 
mostly  contained  in  oblong  compartments  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  of  a 
character  so  fer  surpassing  the  uniform  and  prescriptive  style  usually 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  MSS.  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  they  are 
either  the  work  of  Giotto,  or  of  some  Italian  artist  of  his  school.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ottleyi  the  well-known  author  of  the  History  of 
Engraving,  of  whose  taste  and  judgment  in  works  of  art  the  public  are  well 
apprised,  and  who,  in  his  remarks  on  this  volume,  has  observed,  that  *'  Giotto 
was  employed  for  a  considerable  time  at  Avignon,  under  Clement  V.  who 
furst  transferred  the  papal  chair  from  Rome  to  France  in  1305  ;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  book  may  have  been  written  in  France  soon  after  that 
time,  and  adorned  with  miniatures  executed  in  the  school  of  Giotto.** 

This  volume  contains  some  variations  from  the  usual  copies.  There  are 
five  books  of  Esdras,  but  the  fifth  is  formed  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
chapters  of  the  foiuth  book.  The  word  sed  is  frequently  written  set ;  a  prac- 
tice characteristic  of  an  early  date.     At  the  close  is  the  interpretation  of 
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Hebrew  names  attributed  to  Remigius  Antissiodorensis^  and  found  in  some  of 
the  early  editions  of  the  Bible.  The  vellum  on  which  this  MS.  is  written  is 
of  the  finest  quality,  of  a  folio  size ;  and  the  whole  is  in  excellent  order^  bound 
in  blue  velvety  in  a  case. 

This  beautiful  MS.  was  added  to  the  collection  by  the  present  possessor^ 
Mr.  Coke. 

Latin  Evangelists. 

The  most  remarkable  works  in  this  class  have  also  been  added  to  the 
library  by  Mr.  Coke  (having  been  purchased  for  him  by  Roger  Wilbraham, 
Esq.),  and  are  of  the  highest  value  as  specimens  of  palaeography ;  whilst 
the  metaUic  bindings  are  of  singular  importance  as  works  of  art,  exhi- 
biting the  style  which  immediately  succeeded  to  the  ancient  ivory  diptychs. 
Of  works  of  this  nature  few  are  hitherto  known ;  and  the  researches  of 
Heame,  and  the  more  recent  inquiries  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  have  not  enabled 
them  to  discover  any  that  can  be  compared  to  the  present  volumes.  The 
text  is  written  in  a  fine  and  legible  character,  fi-equently  with  gold  capitals, 
and  the  covers  are  of  silver  highly  gilt,  enriched  with  gold  filagree,  and 
siUTOunded  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.  They  are  in  good  preservation, 
in  their  original  bindings,  and  have  lately  been  enclosed  in  solander  cases. 
There  are  four  works  of  this  description  in  the  library,  two  of  which  contain 
the  evangelists,  and  the  other  two  are  included  in  the  catalogue,  under  the 
head  of  Missals  and  offices  of  the  Roman  church.  From  internal  evidence, 
they  appear  to  have  been  executed  at  different  dates  between  the  years  1000 
and  1200. 

Synods,  Councils,  Conclaves,  S^c. 

1.  Under  this  head  will  be  found  several  rare  and  interesting  articles, 
particularly  a  History  of  the  Councils,  written  in  Latin,  by  Paolo  Sarpi, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Fra  Paolo,  and  contained  in  two  large  voliunes 
in  folio.  This  is  the  original  work,  and  is  cited  by  Mont&ucon  in  his  Diary, 
and  certified  by  Bernardo  Trevisano,  (who  sold  or  exchanged  it  with 
Mr.  Smith,  the  British  resident  at  Venice),  to  be  *'  Scritto  di  mano  di  Fra 
Paolo. ^    The  fidelity  and  impartiality  of  this  writer  are  well  known  from  hi^ 
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other  works,  and  particularly  his  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent.    The 
present  work  does  not  appear  to  have  been  printed. 

2.  A  still  more  ei^ensive  work  is  also  found  in  this  class,  tinder  the  title 
of  Ristretto  degli  Annali  Ecclesiastici  e  Secolari,  in  four  large  volumes  in 
quarto,  by  the  celebrated  Alessandro  Tassoni,  who  isf  well  known  to  have 
distinguished  himself  no  less  as  a  sound  and  judicious  critic  and  historian, 
than  as  a  celebrated  poet.  Of  this  work  of  Tassoni,  which  is  chiefly  an 
abridgment  in  Italian  of  the  great  work  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  copies  exist  in 
some  of  the  Italian  libraries,  and  one  is  found  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ; 
but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  printed. 

3.  To  these  materials  for  ecclesiastical  history  may  be  added  the  exten- 
sive and  very  important  collection  of  doctmients  known  by  the  name  of 
The  Nuncio's  Memoirs,  and  comprised  in  eight  large  folio  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  '^  Joannis  Baptistoe  Rinuccini,  de  Hcerem  Anglicanoe  intrusione 
et  progressu,  et  de  Bello  Catholico  ad  annum  1641  coepto,  exindeque  per  aliquot 
annas  gesto,  CommentariusJ*    Rinuccini  was  archbishop  of  Fermo,  and  was 
the  nuncio,  or  legate,  sent  by  Innocent  X.  in  the  year  1645,  to  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland.     His  character  is  given  at  length  in  Carte's  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  vol.  i.  p.  558 ;  and  a  particular  and  candid  account  of  his  conduct 
in  Ireland  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Butler's  Memoirs  of  the  Catholics,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  375  et  seq.,  where  he  says,  *^  The  disastrous  result  of  his  (Rinuccini*s) 
nunciature,  and  the  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Rome,  affected  him  so 
much,  that  in  a  short  time  afterwards  he  died  of  grief."    Mr.  Carte,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  collection,  and  to  Lord  Leicester,  by  whom  it  was  added  to  the 
Holkham  hbrary,  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  history,  (p.  5),  '^  I  was  allowed 
the  perusal  of  this  work  by  a  noble  peer  of  this  realm,  who,  in  his  travels  to 
Italy  and  other  foreign  countries,  collected  this,  with  a  great  many  valuable 
manuscripts  of  great  use  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and  which  he  is 
very  free  of  communicating  for  the  good  of  the  public.     I  have  had  frequent 
occasion  of  quoting  this  collection,  for  many  particulars  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  come  to  light,  as  will  appear  by  the  references  thereto  in  the 
course  of  this  history.'* 

4.  Amongst  several  other  works  relating  to  the  commotions  in  Ireland, 
this  library  contains  also  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  Report  of  Rinuccini, 
written  by  him  in  Italian,  on  his  return  from  his  mission.    From  a  minute  in 
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the  hand-writing  of  the  translator^  it  appears  this  translation  was  made  at 
Florence  in  the  year  1666^  fronl  a  copy  preserved  amongst  the  papers  of  the 
archbishop* 

Fathers  of  the  Church  and  Theologians. 

Under  this  head^  which  comprehends  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
MSS.^  are  contained  the  works  of  the  chief  fathers  of  the  church,  as  well 
Greek  as  Latin.  Among  the  former  are  fine  copies  of  several  of  the  writings 
of  Athanasius,  of  the  Gregorys,  of  Eusebius,  of  Cyril,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Basil, 
of  Pachomius,  of  Sophronius,  of  Anastatius,  of  Macarius,  of  Leo  the  emperor, 
of  John  Damascenus,  of  Theophylact,  of  Theodore  Studita,  of  Matthseus 
Quasnor,  and  various  others ;  together  with  extensive  collections  of  miscel- 
laneous writings  of  other  Greek  theologians  of  uncommon  occurrence,  several 
of  which  have  not  been  published.  Among  the  Latin  we  may  notice  the 
works  of  St.  Jerome,  of  several  of  which  splendid  copies  exist  in  this  collec- 
tion ;  St.  Augustine,  the  MSS.  of  whose  works  are  also  particularly  fine ; 
Lactantius,  a  noble  copy,  ornamented  with  miniatures  and  arabesques ;  Simon 
de  Chasia,  Peter  de  Palude,  Guido  Pancerollus,  Johannis  Cassianus,  Georgius 
Eneadenus,  with  numerous  collections  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  contro- 
versial tracts. 

Jurisprudence,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  in  this  department,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  highly  ornamented  MSS.  in  the  whole  collection,  is  a 
copy  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  or  Pandects  of  Justinian,  on  vellum,  of  a 
large  folio  size.  Of  the  discovery  of  this  work,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
character  in  which  the  original  copy  is  written,  and  whether  it  be  the  work 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  scribe,  some  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  life  of  Lorenzo 
de*  Medici,  chap.  vii.  In  the  present  volume  it  is  preceded  by  a  prologue, 
and  a  long  commentary  in  eleven  books,  by  Azo,  or  Azzo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
jurist,  of  whom  some  account  will  be  given  in  the  catalogue.  Throughout 
the  work  almost  every  page  is  decorated  with  illuminated  drawings,  the 
designs  of  which  are  many  of  them  grotesque  in  the  highest  degree,  forming 
a  singular  contrast  to  the  gravity  of  the  subject.  In  this  class  are  also  con- 
tained splendid  copies  upon  vellum  of  the  Decretals  of  Gregory  IX.  and 
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Boniface  VIIL ;  the  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.  and  the  Ordinations  of 
Benedict  XII. ;  also  of  the  Speculum  Judiciale  of  Durandus,  in  three  vokunes^ 
But  a  more  interesting  work  to  this  country  is  a  small  volume  in  8to, 
entitled  Leges  Saxonicce  et  Anglicance,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Matthew 
Parker^  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth^  and  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Lord  C.  T.  Coke,  whose  autograph  it  bears. 
This  collection  contains  many  curious  tracts^  probably  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  The  other  works  in  this  department  consist  chiefly  of  early  MSS., 
copies  of  the  statutes  and  pleadings,  and  of  the  ancient  Registrum  Brevkim. 
There  are  also  several  volumes  of  special  pleadings  and .  forms  of  writSj 
reports  of  cases,  &c.,  which  belonged  to  Lord  C.  T.  Coke,  and  some  of  which 
were  undoubtedly  collected  or  written  by  himself;  amongst  which  is  a  Report 
of  the  Judgment  and  part  of  the  Arguments  in  Shelley's  case,  dedicated  by 
him  to  Lord  Buckhorst,  at  the  close  of  which  are  some  remarks  in  the  hand-* 
writing  of  Su'  Edward  Coke. 

Greek  Poets. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  preceded  by  the  Batrachomyomachia.     Gr. 

This  beautiful  MS.  is  accompanied  by  a  perpetual  glossary,  or  para- 
phrase, in  Greek,  which  is  inserted  in  red  ink  between  the  lines  of  the  text. 
The  Iliad  is  preceded  by  several  tracts  relating  to  Homer,  and  is  followed  by 
the  epigrams. 

This  copy  was  lent  by  the  late  Lord  Leicester  to  Maittaire,  and  was 
employed  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Batrachomyomachia,  Lond.  1721, 
which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Leicester,  and  where  a  particular  account  of  this 
MS.  may  be  found. 

From  the  character  in  which  this  fine  copy  is  written,  Maittaire  attributes 
it  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  on  fine  vellum,  of  a  folio  size,  and  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  twelve  first  books,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia. 
Gr.  4to,  on  paper.  These  are  preceded  by  the  proem  of  Eustathius,  and 
are  accompanied  by  a  glossary  and  marginal  notes. 

This  MS.  of  Homer  was  formerly  in  the  Strozzi  Library  at  Florence, 
where  it  was  seen  and  examined  by  Montfaucon,  as  appears  by  a  memo- 
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randum  extracted  from  his  Diarium  Italicum,  and  inserted  near  the  close  of 
the  volume. 

This  copy  was  also  lent  by  Lord  Leicester  to  Maittaire^  and  was  con- 
sulted by  him  in  his  edition  of  the  Batrachomyomachia^  where  he  has 
expressed  his  acknowledgments  for  the  favour. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.     Gr.  on  paper,  fol. 

The  paper  of  this  beautiful  MS.  is  remarkably  thick,  and  highly  polished, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  finest  vellum.  The  characters  are  those  in  use  in,  or 
before,  the  tenth  century. 

The  volume  is  unfortunately  imperfect  at  the  beginning,  and  commences 
with  the  26Sd  line  of  the  first  book,  from  which  it  is  complete  to  the  end. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  Greek  scholars  of  the 
present  day,  who  has  inspected  this  MS.,  that  it  is  not  earlier  than  the 
fourteenth  century ;  an  opinion  founded,  1,  on  the  form  of  the  Greek  sigma, 
which  is  here  frequently  given  as  the  Roman  C,  a  practice  which,  as  he 
contends,  did  not  prevail  until  about  that  period;  and  2.  on  the  MS. 
being  written  an  paper.  On  which  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the 
Laurentian  Library  are  numerous  MSS.  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
in  which  the  sigma  is  represented  by  C,  and  that  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
paper  (charta  hombycina)  was  discovered  about  the  end  of  the  ninth,  or 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 

There  are  also  found  in  this  department  copies  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  which  merit  particular  notice. 

Greek  Historians,  and  Miscellaneous,  Writers. 

Besides  fine  copies  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  others  of  the  elder 
writers,  this  collection  contains  several  MSS.  of  the  more  recent  Greek 
authors;  amongst  which  are  the  works  of  Alcinous,  Maximus  Tyrius, 
Libanius,  Philostratus,  Georgius  Cedrenus,  Georgius  (Ecumenius,  Cleo- 
medes,  Oribasius,  and  Michael  Apostolicus ;  the  last  of  whom  was  one  of  the 
Greek  fugitives  who  found  a  refiige  in  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  dispute  between  Gemisthus 
Pletho  and  Theodore  Gaz^a  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Several  of  his  works,  existing  in  different  Ubraries,  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius 
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in  his  Bthliotheca  Grceca ;  and  others  are  found  in  the  Laurentian  Library. 
The  present  volume  terminates  with  a  collection  of  letters,  addressed  to 
Gemistus  Pletho,  Michael  Manillus,  John  Argyropylus,  Manuel  Chryso- 
loras.  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Leonicus  Chalcondyles,  Peter  Calliergus,  ftc. 
These  works  have  not  been  published.  Michael  Apostolicus  was  the  father 
of  two  very  learned  sons,  viz.  1.  Arsenius,  who  was  expelled  from  the  Greek 
church  for  having  taken  part  with  the  Latins,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
archbishopric  of  Malvasia.  He  collected  and  published  the  Greek  scholia 
on  the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  and  was  the  author  of  several  learned  works ; 
amongst  which  is  a  volume  of  apothegms,  &c.,  collected  from  the  Greek 
historians,  orators,  poets,  and  philosophers,  entitled  Violaria,  &c.,  dedicated 
to  Leo  X.,  and  afterwards  printed  at  Rome.  This  collection  was  begun  by 
Michael  Apostolicus,  as  Arsenius  himself  informs  us  in  his  dedication ;  at  the 
same  time  boasting  that  the  additional  matter  collected  by  himself  was  much 
more  valuable  than  that  which  his  &ther  had  left.  2.  Aristobulus  appears  as 
the  author  of  one  of  the  Greek  epigrams  prefixed  to  the  Thesaurus  ComucopicB 
of  Varinus  Gamers  (ed.  Aid.  1496) ;  also  of  the  preface  to  the  ludicrous  Greek 
poem  entitled  FockiOfAvofAaxia,  in  which  he  refers  to  some  of  his  father's 
writings. 

Under  this  head  may  also  be  noticed  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Lexicon  of 
St.  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  written  on  the  finest  vellum,  of  a  folio  size, 
and  in  which  the  colour  of  the  ink,  and  the  clearness  of  the  character,  cannot 
be  excelled.  This  Lexicon  has  not  been  printed  (v.  H.  Step,  Thesaurum, 
Tit.  Glossarium,  prcef.  p.  6.  in  not.  ed.  Valpy) ;  but  has  been  made  use  of, 
together  with  the  Lexicon  of  Philoxenus,  and  others,  in  the  Glossaria  Grceeo- 
Latina  of  Labbaeus,  published  in  Mr.  Valpy 's  new  edition  of  the  Thesaurus. 

Besides  the  Lexicon  attributed  to  St.  Cyril,  the  present  volume  contains 
also  a  dictionary  of  Greek  words,  whose  different  significations  are  known 
only  by  the  accent,  and  which  is  attributed  to  Johannes  Philoponus.  This 
is  followed  by  extracts  and  readings  from  various  authors,  treatises  on  weights 
and  measures,  astronomical  tables,  &c.  The  tract  of  Philoponus  has  fre* 
quently  been  printed  at  the  end  of  other  lexicons,  and  separately  at  Witemb. 
1615. 

Of  the  Lexicon  of  St.  Cyril,  copies  exist  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Vienna,  and  the  Laurentian  at  Florence ;  but  most  of  them  are  imperfect 
at  the  beginning  or  end.     In  a  letter  from  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  to 
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Mr.  Otter^  from  the  Isle  of  Zea,  dated  the  25th  October^  1801^  he  says :  ''  I 
have  a  Greek  MS.  on  vellum^  of  an  author  I  beheve  unknown ;  a  Greek 
Lexicon  of  great  antiquity^  bearing  the  title  of  '  the  Lexicon  of  St.  Cyril,  of 
Alexandria/  written  in  the  same  characters  as  the  work.     St.  Cyril  was 
bishop  of  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Theodosius  IL,  successor  of  Arcadius, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  that  city,  in 
the  year  415.     In  the  year  431,  he  presided  in  the  council  of  Ephesus 
agiunst  the  Nestorians.    Arcadius  founded  the  Ubrary  and  convent  at  Patmos ; 
and  as  St.  Cyril  had  great  influence  at  the  court  of  his  successor  Theodosius, 
his  Lexicon  might  have  been  presented,  among  other  gifts  which  the  Library 
received  from  Constantinople  at  that  time.     If  so,  the  Patmos  Lexicon  is 
1386  years  old,  and  therefore  very  good  authority  in  estabUshing  the  purity 
of  the  Greek  language.    Wheler,  in  his  travels,  mentions  having  seen  such 
a  Lexicon  in  the  library  of  a  convent  at  Mount  Pentalique,  with  which  I 
hope  to  compare  the  Patmos  Lexicon  in  a  few  days ;  as,  since  Wheler's  time, 
no  travellers  have  been  to  interrupt  the  slumbers  of  the  monks  there,  or  to 
open  their  MSS.      There  is  one  thing  to  be  observed :  if  the  word  ayioq  is 
to  be  translated  saint,  Cyril  could  not  obtain  that  epithet  till  long  after  his 
death ;  but  I  believe  it  was  usual  to  distinguish  eminent  prelates  and  pious 
men  by  that  epithet  in  all  writings ;  not  with  the  interpretation  of  saint,  but 
holy;  as  iLym  ^yXoy,  the  holy  cross.*' — Life  of  Dr.  Clarke,  p.  499- 

That  Dr.  Clarke  might,  with  his  sanguine  temperament,  in  the  first  moment 
of  acquisition,  suppose  that  he  had  obtained  a  MS.  1386  years  old,  is  not 
perhaps  surprising ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  well-founded  objection  he  has 
himself  raised,  to  its  being  contemporary  with  its  author,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  so  far  from  this  work  being  unknown,  copies. of  it  exist  in  different 
libraries,  which  all  bear  the  same  title ;  and  therefore,  from  any  thing  stated 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  may  be  of  equal  antiquity  with  his  own.  It  is,  indeed,  highly 
probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  works  copied  by  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  sold  as  of  some  remote  antiquity. 
Probably  Dr.  Clarke,  on  subsequent  consideration,  was  aware  that  he  had 
long  antedated  the  copy  he  had  obtained,  as  this  is  not  enumerated  amongst 
the  most  valuable  of  his  MSS.  offered  by  him  to  the  Bodleian  Library  in 
1808,  where  several  of  the  most  curious  of  them  are  particularly  described. 
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Latin  Poets. 

In  this  class  we  find  a  fine  copy  of  Plautus  of  the  fourteenth  centorv^ 
on  paper^  in  folio^  which^  from  an  inscription  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  Lorenzo  and  Giovanni  de'  Medici^  the  sons  of 
Pier-Francesco,  and  cousins  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  who  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  during  the  attack  of  Charles  VIII.  on 
that  country. 

This  MS.  contains  the  twenty  comedies  of  Plautus,  and  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  text,  which  fi-equently  varies  from  the  printed  editions,  but  on 
account  of  the  different  readings,  which  are  neatly  interlined  in  red  ink,  and 
are  probably  selected  from  earlier  MSS. 

There  appears  also  a  good  copy  of  Terence,  on  paper,  in  octavo,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  inscribed,  "  Calliopius  recensui.  Finis.**  Of  this  CaUiopius 
mention  is  made  in  Terentii  Op.  Hagce-Comit.  1726.  Fabric.  Bib.  Lot.  i. 
p.  36.  Bandini  Bib.  Laur.  ii.  266.  There  are  also  two  other  valuable  copies 
of  Terence,  one  of  which  bears  the  date  of  1390,  the  other  of  1419 ;  the  second 
is  a  beautiful  copy  on  fine  vellum^  and  at  the  end  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  several  persons  to  whom  it  has  successively  belonged. 

This  class  contains  also  ten  copies  of  Virgil,  of  very  different  degrees  of 
merit  and  elegance ;  six  of  Horace,  six  of  Ovid,  with  others  of  minor  authors, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  forty  MSS,,  of  which  two  or  three  may 
here  deserve  more  particular  notice. 

There  are  few  books  in  existence  so  well  calculated  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  the  MS.  copies  of  former  times  as  the  exquisite  copy  in  this 
collection  of  the  entire  works  of  Virgil,  in  two  volumes,  large  folio  size, 
written  on  vellum  of  the  finest  quality,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  hand,  and 
decorated  with  illuminated  drawings,  which,  for  singularity  of  design  and 
vividness  of  colouring,  cannot  be  excelled.  These  volumes  afford  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  efforts  made  by  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
copying  of  MSS.  to  contend  with  the  printed  works,  which  then  began  to 
issue  in  great  abundance  from  the  press,  and  to  make  up  by  their  splendour 
and  elegance  for  the  additional  price  demanded  for  them.  By  a  note  at  the 
end  of  the  first  volume,  it  appears  to  have  been  finished  on  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas's  day,  1472 ;  and  by  auother  note,  that  the  sixth  book  of  the  iSneid 
was  finished  on  the  24th  March,  1473.     The  manner  in  which  these  figures 
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are  written  has  misled  a  very  eminent  classic  scholar^  who  inspected  these 
books^  to  attribute  them  to  1412  and  1413.  Besides  the  twelve  books  of 
the  ^neid^  this  MS.  contains  also  the  thirteenth  book  by  Maphseus  Vegius. 
These  volumes  are  in  their  original  bindings,  with  brass  bosses  and  ciurious 
ebsps,  and  were  added  to  the  collection  by  Mr.  Coke. 

Anoiiher  MS.  deserving  of  notice,  at  least  for  the  splendour  of  the  work, 
is  a  copy  of  Persius  and  Horace,  in  one  volume,  on  vellum,  of  a  very  large 
folio  size,  transcribed  for  Raphael  de  Marcatellis,  Episcopus  Rosen.,  in  the 
year  1497,  and  ornamented  with  numerous  arabesques  and  drawings  in  gold 
and  colours,  which  in  the  Horace  are  found  at  the  foot  of  almost  every 
page.  It  commences  with  the  epistle  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  from  Barto- 
lommeo  Fontio,  prefixed  to  his  editions  of  Horace,  published  at  Venice  in 
1480,  and  several  times  afterwards ;  from  one  of  which  the  present  text  was 
probably  transcribed.  To  the  Horace  is  prefixed  the  fine  ode  of  Politiano  to 
Landino,  beginning — 

''  Vatet  Tbreicio  blandior  Orpheo ;" 

which  IS  followed  by  the  proem  of  Landino,  and  by  his  life  of  Horace. 

In  the  present  library  are  several  other  splendid  volumes  on  vellum,  of  a 
folio  size,  which  have  been  transcribed  at  the  expense  of  the  same  munificent 
ecclesiastic,  who  has,  in  each  case,  commemorated  his  acquisition  in  an 
inscription  similar  to  the  following  one  found  in  the  present  volume : — ''  Hoc 
volumen  comparavit  Raphael  de  Marcatellis,  Dei  gratia  Epus*  Rosens.  Abbas 
Sancti  Baronis  jtixta  Gandaven.  •  Anno  Dni.  1497." 

The  copy  of  Ovid  in  this  collection,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishop, 
appears  to  have  been  completed  at  still  greater  expense  than  the  Horace. 

Latin  Historians. 

Of  this  class,  the  richest  perhaps  in  the  whole  collection,  it  would  be 
impossible,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  more  than  give  a  very  imperfect 
idea.  A  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  principal  works  will,  however,  be  indis- 
pensable to  our  present  purpose. 

This  department  commences  with  Sallust,  of  which  author  there  are  four 
copies,  two  on  paper,  and  two  on  vellum ;  one  of  the  latter  of  which  is  highly 
ornamented  with  illuminations  of  the  capital  letters,  and  figures  of  birds  and 
flowers.     This  copy  belonged  to  Lord  Leicester,  and  has  his  autograph.    Of 
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the  Commentaries  of  Caesax  there  are  four  copies ;  three  of  which  are  on 
vellum  of  folio  size.  Two  of  them  appear  to  have  been  edited  by  Julius 
Celsus  Constantinus^  the  frequent  intrusion  of  whose  name  into  the  manur 
scripts  of  this  author^  induced  M.  de  la  Monnoye^  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Menagium,  to  observe^  that  Julius  Celsus  ''  a  ete  Tecueil  de  la  plupart  des 
ecrivains  qui  en  ont  fait  mention/*    Menag.  tom.  iii.  p.  162. 

But  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  present  department  consists  of  a 
collection  of  the  MSS.  of  Livy,  obtained  by  Lord  Leicester  with  great  labour 
and  at  very  considerable  expense.  Of  these^  the  most  distinguished  is  the 
celebrated  MS.  of  Livy  which  belonged  to  Alphonso  L,  king  of  Naples,  and 
is  annotated  with  marginal  observations  and  references  in  the  hand-writing 
of  that  monarch.  This  MS.,  after  having  passed  through  the  hands  of 
several  eminent  scholars,  was  sent  by  the  celebrated  jurist  Cujacius,  in 
France,  to  Justus  Lipsius,  in  Holland ;  an  autograph  letter  of  whom  is 
prefixed  to  the  volume.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
Leicester,  who  lent  it,  with  twelve  other  MSS.  and  four  early  printed  editions 
of  Livy,  to  the  learned  Drakenborch,  the  best  editor  of  that  author ;  a  £Etvour 
of  such  essential  importance,  that  Drakenborch  has,  in  return,  dedicated  to 
Lord  Leicester,  then  Lord  Lovel,  his  edition  of  Livy  in  seven  volumes  in 
quarto,  of  which  the  splendid  presentation  copy,  on  large  paper,  yet  remains 
in  the  Holkham  Library.  Before  this  copy  of  Livy  had  fidlen  under  the 
inspection  of  Drakenborch,  it  had  been  considered  as  the  individual  MS.  of 
that  author,  which  had  been  sent  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  about  the  year  1436, 
to  Alphonso  of  Naples,  as  a  pledge  of  peace  and  amity.  This  circumstance 
is  also  adverted  to  by  Drakenborch ;  but  although  he  admits  that  this  volume 
belonged  to  Alphonso,  and  that  the  annotations  are  in  his  hand-writing,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this  could  not,  in  all  probability,  be  the  volume 
so  sent.  The  reasons  adduced  by  him  for  such  opinions  are  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  and  will  be  considered  at  leyigth  in  the  proposed  catalogue. 

The  entire  works  of  Livy  are  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  fourteen 
decades,  of  ten  books  each,  of  which  there  now  only  remain  the  first,  third, 
and  fourth  decade,  and  five  books  of  the  fifth.  Of  these  the  present  copy 
contains  the  first,  third,  and  fourth  decades,  wanting,  however,  in  the  last, 
book  xxxiii.,  and  the  latter  part  of  book  xl. ;  a  defect  which  is  thus  noted  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  king  at  the  close: — "  Hie  non  md\Jinis  libri  qui  deheret 
continere  hdlum  Philippi  et  Persei  ejusjilii  regum  Macedonue  de  quo  supra  in 
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accuiatume  Demetriifratris  Perseifit  mentioJ*  This  MS.  fonns  a  very  thick 
volume^  written  on  the  finest  vellum^  of  a  large  size,  each  page  divided 
into  two  columns,  and  richly  ornamented  with  illuminated  drawings  and 
arabesques,  not  only  in  the  upper  and  lower  margins,  but  in  the  spaces 
between  the  columns. 

The  other  MSS.  of  Livy  in  this  collection  are  most  of  them  particularly 
described  by  Drakenborch,  as  Codex  Lovelianius  secundus,  tertius,  quartus,  8cc. 
Many  of  these  are  of  great  value,  and  contain  different  portions  of  the  work 
of  Livy. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit,  as  connected  with  the  present  subject,  to 
notice  a  valuable  work,  although  of  a  more  recent  date,  now  in  the  library  at 
Holkham,  being  a  collation  of  the  works  of  Livy  with  the  different  MSS»  in 
the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence,  as  well  as  with  those  of  St.  Mark  and 
Corsini,  executed  by  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Anton-Maria  Biscioni,  then 
prefect  of  the  Laurentian,  for  the  express  use  of  Lord  Leicester.  In  this 
work,  which  consists  of  650  foUos  or  1300  closely  written  pages,  Biscioni 
was  engaged  upwards  of  three  years,  and  the  result  is  a  surprising  monument 
of  his  diligence  and  accuracy.  His  dedicatory  letter  to  Lord  Leicester  is 
dated  vii.  Kal.  Apr.  1721.  Notwithstanding  the  munificence  of  Lord  Lei- 
cester, it  does  not  appear  that  he  communicated  to  Drakenborch  this  in- 
estimable work  of  Biscioni,  from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  had  at  one  time  intended  himself  to  give  an  edition 
of  this  author. 

Amongst  the  other  Latin  historians  in  this  collection,  there  are  found 
MSS.  of  Sextus  Rufiis,  Quintus  Curtius,  Valerius  Maximus,  Tacitus,  a 
splendid  copy ;  Eutropius,  Justin,  Orosius,  Cassiodorus,  &c.,  which  will  be 
particularly  described  in  the  catalogue. 

Latin  Orators,  Philosophers,  Grammarians,  ^c. 

In  this  department  a  considerable  portion  is  occupied  by  Cicero,  of  whose 
various  works  there  are  here  no  less  than  eighteen  MSS.,  several  of  which 
are  very  valuable  and  highly  ornamented.  Amongst  these  is  a  collection  of 
the  Orations,  written  on  vellum  of  a  large  folio  size,  apparently  by  different 
hands,  in  a  clear  Roman  character.  The  very  large  initial  letter  of  each  of 
the  orations  is  decorated  in  a  superior  style,  in  gold  and  colours.      This 
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copy,  which  contains  twenty-nine  orations,  is  probably  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  and  mighty  as  well  as  two  other  copies  of  different  orations  in  this 
collection,  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  recti- 
fying this  portion  of  the  text  of  the  author. 

In  this  class  is  also  found  a  noble  volume  .of  the  works  of  Seneca,  which 
may  almost  rival  the  Livy  of  Alphonso  of  Naples,  and  which  it  closely 
resembles,  as  well  in  the  character  of  the  writing  as  in  the  number  and  splen- 
dour of  the  illuminated  drawings,  with  which  almost  every  page  throughout 
the  book  is  decorated.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  it  has  descended  to  the 
present  times  in  nearly  the  same  track  as  the  Livy,  having  at  one  period 
belonged  to  Justus  Lipsius,  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Paulus  Melissus, 
and  by  whom  we  find  the  following  inscription  : — 

Hunc  librum  Societati  Jesu  dono  dedi ; 

Servat  mihi  ad  yitam.  J.  Lipsius. 

After  the  death  of  Lipsius,  this  MS.  came  (like  the  work  of  Livy  before  men- 
tioned) into  the  possession  of  John  Wowers  of  Amsterdam,  who  has  prefixed 
to  it  the  following  inscription  : — 

L.  Anneei  Senecse 

opus 

a  se  ab  antiquitate 

suscipiendum 

Paulus  Melissus  e  Germania 

J.  Lipsio  dono  misit; 

Johannes  Woverius  Antwerpiensis 

nunc  possideo. 

Ea  lege  ut  post  me 

alium  atque  alium  dominum 

sortiatur. 

Among  other  valuable  MSS.  in  this  class,  is  a  fine  copy  of  the  elder  Phny 
in  two  volumes,  on  vellum,  of  a  large  folio  size,  which  nearly  agrees  with  a 
copy  in  the  Laurentian  Library  attributed  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is 
probably  of  as  early  a  date.  Copies  also  appear  of  Macrobius,  Vegetius, 
Boethius,  Apuleius,  Priscianus,  Nonius  Marcellus,  the  two  latter  of  which  are 
splendid  volumes,  copied  and  decorated  for  Raphael  de  Marcatellis,  bishop  of 
Rosen ;  Pompeius  Festus  Isidorus,  Johannes  Jostellius,  &c. 


J 
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Later  Latin  Poets. 

Besides  good  copies  of  the  works  of  Juvencus  and  Sedulino,  this  depart- 
ment contains  those  of  many  of  the  early  writers  in  the  revival  of  letters, 
particularly  of  Philippus  Gualterius,  Galfredus  Ismolanus,  Petrus  de  Riga, 
Alanus  de  Insulis,  Matthsens  Lupus,  and  a  fine  copy  of  the  various  works  of 
Albertinus  Mussatus  of  Padua,  the  author  of  the  Eccerinis,  the  first  regular 
drama  of  modem  times.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  and  large  copy,  on  vellum, 
in  folio,  of  the  versified  Epistles  of  Petrarca,  and  another  of  his  Africa,  with 
other  pieces  at  the  end. 

But  one  of  the  most  curious  MSS.  in  the  collection  is  a  fine  copy  of  the 
Latin  satires  of  Phililphus,  written  under  his  own  eye,  and  addressed  by  him 
to  Gulielmus  Orsino,  Gran  Concelliere  di  Francia  ;  as  appears  by  a  copy  of 
an  Italian  letter  to  him  from  the  author,  at  the  close  of  the  work.  Of  these 
satires  no  copy  appears  in  the  Laurentian  Library  ;  the  virulent  abuse  which 
they  contain  against  the  Medici,  having  most  probably  prevented  their  admis-* 
sion  into  that  collection. 

Amongst  several  other  early  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  some  of  whose 
works  have  not  been  printed,  is  a  volume  of  Epigrams  by  Thomas  Porter, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  was  patronised  by  Sir 
John  Heveningham  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  his  volume  is  inscribed.  We  find 
here  an  epitaph  on  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  following  lines  addressed  to 
Lord  Chief-justice  Coke : — 


c( 


Agmine  virtutum  stipatus^  amictus  amore, 
Teque  parentis  habet  patria  nostra  loco." 


Later  Latin  Prose  Writers  and  Translators. 

Of  this  large  and  very  miscellaneous  class,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose  to  observe,  that  it  consists,  in  a  great  degree,  of  those 
versions  of  the  ancient  Greek  authors  into  Latin,  which,  in  the  revival  of 
literature,  furnished  such  ample  employment  for  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  time ;  amongst  which  we  may  particularly  notice  the  Hero- 
dotus of  Laurentius  Valla,  of  which  there  are  here  several  copies;  the 
Diogenes  Laertius  of  Ambrogio  Traversari,  the  Diodorus  Siculus  of  Poggio 
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Bracciolini^  the  Philostratus  (de  vita  Apollonii  Tyanoet)  of  Alamanni  Rinuc- 
cini^  and  the  Josephus  of  Rufinus.  A  still  more  numerous  tribe  consists  of 
the  early  chroniclers^  many  of  M^hom  exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  truth 
and  £Eibu]ous  history :  such  are  the  histories  of  the  Trojan  war^  of  Dictys 
Cretensis  and  Guido  Colonna ;  the  chronicles  of  PauUus  Diaconus^  of  Fra 
Martinus^  of  Venerable  Bede^  and  of  Flavins  Blcmdus ;  the  Commentaries  of 
^neas  Sylvius  (Pius  11.)^  and  the  Diaries  of  Burchard  and  Stephen  Infessura, 
with  various  other  local  chronicles  and  memoirs.  In  this  class  are  also 
included  many  of  the  critical  and  literary  works  of  the  early  Italian  scholars, 
who  long  persevered  in  preferring,  in  their  compositions,  the  Latin  language 
to  that  of  their  own  country.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  lives  of  the 
most  eminent  Latin  writers,  by  Sicco  Polentone,  numerous  works  of  Lionardo 
Bruni,  commonly  called  Lionardo  Aretino ;  of  ^neas  Sylvius,  of  the  elder 
Peter  Paul  Virgerius,  of  John  Argyropylus,  of  Lupus  Castelliunculus,  of  Mar- 
silius  Fuinus,  of  Pontanus ;  to  which  might  be  added  many  other  names  of 
less  eminent  scholars,  many  of  whose  works  have  not  been  printed.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  MSS.  of  this  class  a£ford  few  speci-* 
mens  of  elegant  ornament,  or  that  they  are  almost  wholly  confined  vrithin 
the  limits  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Italian  Poets. 

Six  copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  form  the  principal  feature  in 
this  department.  Of  these,  three  are  on  vellum,  of  folio  size,  and  three 
on  paper.  Of  the  vellum  copies,  one  is  decorated  in  the  lower  margins  of 
every  leaf  with  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  subject  mentioned  in  the  text 
above,  executed  in  a  very  rude  and  singular  style,  but  not  without  merit 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  time  they  were  produced,  which  was 
probably  before  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Another  of  these  copies  is  written  in  a  strong  semi-Gothic  hand,  without 
contractions,  with  occasional  annotations  in  a  later  character.  From  the 
illuminated  papal  arms  on  the  title-page,  this  copy  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Pius  II.  (j^neas  Sylvius).  These  early  copies  of  the  Divina  Commedia 
difier  greatly  from  each  other  in  orthography,  but  substantially  agree  in 
the  text. 

Of  Petrarca  are  copies  of  the  Sonetti,  Canzoni,  and  Trionfi ;  the  latter  in 
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a  separate  volume,  on  vellum,  highly  enriched  with  historical  drawings.  But 
the  most  curious  volume  in  this  department  is  a  small  collection  of  Italian 
poetry,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Felice  Feliciano,  an  Italian  poet  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  enumerated  by  Guadrio  among  the  Rimatori  of  this  period,  (vol.  ii; 
p.  207),  and  who  has  dated  his  work  July  1462.  This  collection  contains 
specimens  of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  poets  of  that  period,  several  of  whom  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  historians  of  Italian  literature,  and  are  not 
Imown  by  any  other  productions.  This  little  volume,  which  contains  some 
pieces  of  considerable  merit,  is  valuable  and  curious,  as  having  been  produced 
at  a  period  when  the  poetry  ci  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  lowest 
state  of  degradation,  and  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  hope  of  its  revival  was 
at  no  time  extinguished. 

Italian  Prose  Writers. 

In  this  class  is  the  beautifiil  copy  of  the  Decamerone  of  Boccacio,  already 
introduced  to  public  notice  in  Mr.  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron. 
Mr.  Dibdin's  admiration  of  this  volume  is  justly  and  warmly  expressed : 
*'  For  an  apposite  and  interesting  specimen  of  illumination,"  he  observes, 
"  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  presume  to  lift  its  head  above  this  charming 
production  of  early  art."  This  volume  is  written  in  double  columns  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  hand,  without  inconvenient  contractions;  but  does  not 
appear  to  exhibit  any  peculiar  purity  of  text. 

Italian  Historians  and  Translators. 

This  large  and  miscellaneous  collection  comprises  translations  into  Italian 
of  several  of  the  ancient  Roman  authors,  among  which  are  the  Histories  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  of  Quintus  Curtius,  by  Pier-Candidijs  Decembrius,  of 
which  fine  copies,  contemporary  with  the  translator,  are  here  preserved; 
also  several  translations  of  Sallust,  and  translations  ofLivy,  of  Suetonius,  &c., 
mostly  by  anonymous  authors,  whose  labours  have  been  superseded  by  later 
productions. 

Here  are  also  found  several  ancient  chronicles,  commencing,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  times,  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  brought  down 
to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  centuries.    More  correct  works  may  be  said 
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to  have  begun  with  Matteo  Palmerio,  Fra  Martino,  and  Giovanni  Villani ; 
MSS.  of  whom  are  in  this  collection. 

The  historians  of  the  different  states  of  Italy  are  numerous.  Of  Florence 
we  have  the  Commentaries  or  Memoirs  of  Francesco  Cavalcante,  of  Gino 
Capponi,  of  Gregorio  Dati^  of  Bernardo  Segni,  of  Bartolommeo  Cerretani,  of 
Benedetto  Varchi,  of  Gionotto  Donati,  &c. ;  besides  which  there  are  found 
local  histories  of  Venice,  of  Naples,  of  Rome,  and  of  several  of  the  minor 
states  and  cities  of  Italy.  An  extensive  history  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Commendatore  Fra  Bartolommeo  dal  Pozzo,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  appears  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  author,  and  to  have 
received  his  frequent  alterations  and  corrections.  It  is  accompanied  by 
several  original  and  curious  documents. 

In  this  class  are  also  found  large  collections  of  original  letters,  written  by 
the  dataries  or  secretaries  of  the  Roman  see,  on  various  subjects,  between  the 
years  1600  and  1650,  with  the  autographs  of  the  Cardinals  Borghesi,  Bar- 
berini,  St.  Onufrio,  &c. 

Relazioni,  or  Reports  of  the  State  of  various  Countries,  Narratives, 

Memoirs,  8fc^ 

There  is  no  class  of  literature  to  which  the  noble  collector  of  the  present 
library  seems  to  have  paid  greater  attention,  than  the  relazioni  or  reports  of 
different  countries,  which  the  envoys  of  other  states  were  accustomed  to 
make,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  to  their  own  govern- 
ments, on  their  return  from  their  missions ;  giving  an  account  not  only  of 
the  political  relations,  condition,  and  resources  of  the  several  states  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people.  These  works, 
therefore,  contain  an  immense  fund  of  information  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  history  of  the  times.  Very  few  of  these  pieces,  which  were  written  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  diplomatists  and  poMticians  of  the  age,  have  been 
printed. 

Amongst  those  which  relate  to  this  country  are  : — 

The  Report  on  the  State  of  England,  by  Nicolo  Millino,  ambassador 
from  Venice  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Report  of  England,  by  the  Secretary  of  Pietro  Duodo,  in  1606. 
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Letters  from  London ;  containing  the  original  drafts  or  sketches  of  letters 
from  the  ambassador  or  agent  of  the  Roman  see  at  London  to  the  cardinal 
secretary,  at  Rome,  and  others,  from  July  1617  to  January  1619. 

Report  on  the  Kingdom  of  England  to  the  Senate  (of  Venice),  by  M. 
Daniello  Barbaro,  Venetian  ambassador  in  the  time  of  Edward  VL 

Report  on  England,  by  the  Car.  Sagredo,  Venetian  ambassador  in  the 
time  of  Charles  L 

Report  on  the  State  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  England  to  Urban  VIIL, 
by  Gregorio  Panzani,  on  his  return  from  thence  in  1637. 

Report  on  England,  by  the  Cavalier  Pietro  Mocenigo,  Venetian  ambas- 
sador in  the  time  of  Charles  XL 

Under  the  names  of  Trattati  varii,  Ragguagli  di  Awenimente,  &c.,  we 
find .  a  large  collection  of  lives,  histories,  tragical  events,  trials,  executions, 
conspiracies,  accidents,  &c.,  comprehending  the  most  remarkable  occurrences 
in  Italy  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries;  many  of  which 
have  since  been  made  the  subject  of  theatrical  representation.  Of  these 
pieces  a  great  portion  is  comprised  in  six  large  volumes,  tmder  the  name 
of  Miscellania  di  Awenimenti  notabili,  which  were  probably  cc^ied  for  Lord 
Leicester. 

On  the  appointment  of  a  Venetian  senator,  or  on  his  mission  as  a 
governor  or  an  ambassador,  he  was  bound  to  provide  and  keep  in  his  house 
a  copy  of  the  laws  of  the  republic,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  Doge,  and  to  take  an 
oath  that  he  would  read  it  over  at  least  every  two  months.  These  books, 
or  capitularies,  were  beautifrdly  written  on  fine  vellum,  and  decorated  with 
drawings  and  miniatures  of  the  family  arms,  &c.,  by  the  best  Venetian  artists 
of  the  time.  This  has  been  the  reason  that  they  are  now  generally  found  in 
a  mutilated  state,  having  been  deprived  of  their  decorated  frontispieces,  &c. 
A  considerable  number  of  these  books,  in  perfect  condition,  and  in  their 
original  rich  Venetian  bindings,  are  found  in  the  present  collection. 

French  Manuscripts. 

The  French  MSS.  are  few  in  number,  but  compose  some  of  the  richest 
articles  in  the  collection ;  amongst  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Chroniques 
des  Contes  cPHainault,  consisting  of  two  volumes,  finely  written  in  strong 
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characters^  on  vellum  of  a  large  folio  size^  and  ornamented  with  highly 
executed  miniature  paintings^  far  superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  age  in  which  they  were  produced. 

The  original  work,  of  which  the  present  is  a  translation,  was  written  in 
Latin  by  Diego,  or  Jacques  de  Guise,  and  was  translated  into  French  by  the 
command  of  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1446,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Simon  Nockart,  a  priest  of  Hainault,  to  whom  the  translation  is  (perhaps 
erroneously)  attributed. 

The  work  commences  from  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  the  arrival  in 
Belgium  of  the  Trojan  Hanno,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Hainault,  and  is  continued  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1054,  when  Victor  11. 
was  pope,  Henry  III.  emperor,  and  Edward  the  Confessor  king  of  England. 
It  is  consequently,  made  up  from  the  legendary  histories  of  the  times,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  afford  any  useful  information  in  the  present  day. 

The  drawings  and  illuminations  by  which  this  work  is  decorated  are  most 
highly  finished  in  gold  and  colours,  and  accompanied  with  arabesques  and 
flowers,  executed. in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  Low  Coimtries  at  this  early  period. 

The  beauty  of  this  work  is,  however,  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  another 
historical  production  of  a  similar  nature,  entitled  Chroniqu^  des  Contes  de 
Flandres,  in  two  volumes,  which  appears  to  have  been  translated,  probably 
from  the  same  author,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  successor  of 
Philip,  who,  in  the  year  1466,  married,  as  his  thurd  wife,  Margaret  the  sister 
of  Edward  IV.  of  England.  In  an  historical  point  of  view,  this  work  has 
greatly  the  advantage  of  that  of 'the  Counts  of  Hainault,  as  it  embraces  a 
period  highly  interesting  to  English  history,  and  particularly  describes  the 
battles  of  Agincourt,  Cressy,  and  Poictiers.  The  miniatures  in  these  volumes 
fire  also  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  former,  and  are  highly  finished 
with  grey  and  gold.  That  the  work  was  executed  about  the  year  1476,  for 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  appears  from  the  first  illuminated  drawing,  in 
which  the  author  is  represented  as  presenting  his  book  to  her  on  his  knees, 
and  by  the  autograph  of  the  duchess  at  the  close,  subscribed  in  strong 
characters — Marourete  d'Angleterre. 

Of  the  same  period  is  a  small  volume,  entitled  Le  Dialogue  de  Jesus- 
Christ  et  de  la  Duchesse,  by  the  latter  of  whom  we  are  to  understand  the 
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same  duchess  of  Burgundy  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  historical  work^  as 
appears  by  the  following  passage  in  the  preface  of  the  anon3rmous  translator : 
*^  Et  pour  ce  que  ailleurs  ay  translate  une  compilacion  des  oeuvres  de  mise- 
ricordes^  intitule  Bienheureux  seront  les  Misericordieux,  J'ai  empris  ceste 
present  ouvrage  a  la  request  de  tres  puissant  et  excellent  dame  et  princesse^ 
Madame  Marguerite  dTork^  femme  et  espouse  de  Charles^  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu,  due  de  Bourgoingne^  de  Lothr,  de  Brabant,  de  Lembourg,  et  de 
Lucemborg,  et  de  Gultes,  conte  de  Flandres,  d*Artois,  de  Bourgoingne, 
palatine  de  Haynault,  de  HoUande,  de  Zellande,  et  de  Namur,  et  de  Zule- 
phen,  marquis  du  Saint  Empire,  seigneur  de  Frese,  de  Salms,  et  de  Malines, 
&c.,  le  quel  ouvraige  conduit,  et  est  intitulee  Le  Dialogue  de  la  Duchesse  a 
Jesuchrist,  et  maine  a  la  vye  contemplative.** 

A  collection  of  tracts  on  the  state  of  France  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Isles,  the  author 
of  which  describes  himself  as  having  lived  twenty-four  years  in  England,  are 
also  found  in  this  department  of  the  collection. 

English  Manuscripts. 

In  this  class  we  may  particularly  notice  an  ancient  and  venerable  copy 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  written  on  vellum  of  a  large  quarto  size, 
in  a  fair  and  legible  hand,  the  capital  letters  illuminated ;  but  the  volume  has 
been  much  injured  by  damp,  and  is  defective  both  at  the  beginning  and  end, 
commencing  about  the  middle  of  the  knight's  tale,  and  terminating  in  the 
prose  tale  of  Melibceus.  The  readings  in  this  MS.  vary  greatly  from  those  of  the 
few  printed  copies  which  there  has  been  an  opporttmity  of  comparing  it  with. 

Richard  de  Hampole  Stimulus  Conscientias,  or  the  Prick  of  Conscience. 
On  vellum,  8vo.  size. 

The  author  of  this  work  was  Richard  Rolle,  commonly  called  Richard 
de  Hampole.  He  was  "  an  eremite*'  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  residing 
at  the  priory  of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncaster,  where  he  died  in  1349« 
Some  account  of  his  work  is  given  by  Warton  in  his  History  of  EngUsh 
Poetry  (vol.  i.  p.  266) ;  but  a  much  more  full  and  interesting  history  of  it 
may  be  found  in  a  dissertation  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  Archoeologia, 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Yates  of  Liverpool,  from  a  MS.  in  his  own  possession,  and 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  present. 
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Copies  of  this  work  exist  also  in  the  libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; 
but  it  has  never  been  printed. 

Among  the  English  historical  works  are  two  chronicles  on  paper^  one  in 
folio^  purporting  to  be  the  chronicle  of  England  from  the  reign  of  Brutus^ 
or  Brute^  to  that  of  Henry  V.  inclusive ;  the  other,  in  quarto,  from  the 
arrival  of  King  Brute  to  the  ninth  year  of  King  Henry  VI. 

In  the  last-mentioned  volume,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  H.  is  the  following 
passage : — ^'  The  xxii  yer,  by  ye  assenting  of  ye  kyng,  ye  reme  was  sett  to 
ferme  to  Syr  Wyllyam  Scrope,  erle  of  Wilschyre  and  tresorer  of  Inglond,  to 
John  Bussche,  Herry  Grene,  and  Willyam  Bagott,  knythes ;"  a  circumstance 
alluded  to  by  Shakespeare,  Richard  U.  act  ii.  where  John  of  Gaunt  says : 

**  This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land—* 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world — 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it). 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm." 

This  portion  of  the  library  contains  also  a  large  collection  of  tracts  and 
historical  documents,  amongst  which  are  some  originals  with  the  autographs 
of  Richard  HI.,  Elizabeth,  and  James  L  A  great  part  of  these  were  collected 
by  Lord  C.  T.  Coke,  and  exhibit  specimens  of  his  hand-writing.  By  some 
unknown  circumstance  they  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
Andrew  Fountaine,  from  whose  representative,  Mr.  Fountaine,  of  Narford 
in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Coke,  the  present  possessor,  repurchased  them. 

Science  and  Art. 

Copies  (of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  paper,  folio)  of  the  Astronomical 
Works  of  Ptolemy  in  Greek,  and  the  Architecture  of  Vitruvius  in  Latin,  are 
found  in  this  department,  agreeing,  in  general,  with  those  of  the  same  authors 
found  in  the  Laurentian  and  other  libraries. 

But  one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  this  collection  is  the  treatise,  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci,  on  the  Nature,  Weight,  and  Motion  of  Water,  written  in  his 
own  hand,  alia  mancina,  or  from  right  to  left ;  a  work  which  has  never  been 
printed,  and  of  which  this  copy  is  unique. 

In  a  modern  title  prefixed  by  Giuseppe  Ghezzi,  a  painter  at  Rome,  to 
whom  the  book  formerly  belonged,  it  is  thus  described  — "  Libro  originate 
della  natura,  peso,  e  moto  delle  acque,  composto,  scritto,  ejigurato  di  propria 
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carattere  alia  mancina,  in  tempo  di  Ludovieo  il  Moro,  net  condur  che  fece  le 
aegue  del  navigUo  della  martesana  dall*  Adda"  &c. ;  and  in  a  more  ancient 
hand>  on  a  separate  leaf  at  the  banning,  is  written  —  '^  Libro  scritto  da 
Leonardo  Vindo,  che  tratta  del  $ole,  della  luna,  del  corso  delF  acqua,  de  i  ponti, 
e  del  moto^ 

This  volume,  which  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Raphael  Du  Fresne  in 
his  Life  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  contains  thirty-six  leaves,  very  closely  written, 
in  a  neat  clear  hand,  easily  legible  when  reflected  by  a  mirror,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  numerous  sketches  drawn  with  a  pen  by  the  hand  of  Leonardo 
himself,  in  the  margin,  describing  the  different  courses  of  currents  as  opposed 
by  different  obstacles,  with  various  imfdements,  machines,  and  mathematical 
figures,  illustrative  of  the  subject.  It  is  accompanied  by  another  volume,  con- 
taining a  very  fair  transcript  of  the  original,  written  in  the  usual  manner,  with 
the  figures  well  copied  in  Indian  ink. 

Another  splendid  ornament  of  the  present  collection  consists  of  a  volume 
of  original  drawings,  chiefly  architectural^  firom  antique  buildings,  fragments, 
&c.  at  Rome,  by  Ra£^lle  d'Urbino. 

It  is  well  known  that  Raffaelle  was  employed  by  Leo  X.  to  make  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  city  of  Rome,  with  representations  of  its  ancient 
buildings  and  other  remains  of  antiquity.  An  account  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  execution  of  this  great  work  is  given  in  a  letter  from  himself  to  the  Pope, 
some  extracts  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Leo  X*  chap.  xxii. 

That  the  present  collection  of  drawings  is  a  portion  of  those  executed  by 
Raffaelle  for  this  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  this  opinion  not  being 
founded  on  a  mere  inspection  of  them,  although  this  will  sufficiently  prove 
that  they  cannot  be  the  work  of  any  other  hand,  but  resting  on  the  express 
evidence  of  several  Italian  writers,  by  whom  the  present  volume  is  particu- 
larly referred  to.  In  a  note  in  the  anonymous  Life  of  Raffaelle,  published 
by  ComoUi,  is  the  following  passage :  — 

^'  /  molti  disegni  architettonici  da  lui  [Raffaelle]  fatti  a  questo  oggetto, 
sono  stati  mai  sempre  V  ammirazione  e  lo  stupore  de  conosdtori.**  Winckelman 
(jOsservasaom  sulP  Architettura,  p.  50.  not.  6.  Edit.  Roma.)  Ne  ricorda  due 
collezioni ;  una  presso  il  Barone  di  Stosch,  P  altra  neUa  BihUoteca  di  Tomaeo 
Coke,  Lord  Leicester.    (Vita  di  Raff.  edit,  da  Comolli,  p.  72.  not.  80.) 

This  volume  contains  thirty-five  folio  sheets,  some  of  which  are  folded  and 
drawn  on  both  sides.     These  drawings  are  for  the  most  part  executed  with 
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a  reed-pen^  in  brown  mk>  or  bistre ;  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  short 
memoranda  in  the  hand-writing  of  Raffaelle,  stating  where  they  were  fomid^ 
&c.  A  few  drawings  on  other  subjects  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  volume, 
amongst  which  is  a  fine  firee  sketch  of  Moses  raising  the  brazen  serpent,  as 
painted  by  Michel  Agnolo  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  may 
assist  in  deciding  the  warmly-contested  question,  whether  Raffaelle  studied 
the  works  of  Michel  Agnolo. 

Heraldry. 

On  this  subject  there  is  here  a  very  extensive  collection,  of  which  the 
following  are  some  of  the  principal  works. 

Bulla  Aurea.  The  bull,  or  imperial  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV, 
prescribing  the  qualifications  of  the  electors,  and  the  proceedings  to  be 
observed  in  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans ;  followed  by  a  treatise  de  Pros- 
rogativis  Romani  Imperii,  with  the  imperial  arms  emblazoned  at  the  com-* 
mencement.     MS.,  on  vellum,  quarto  size,  bound  in  purple  morocco. 

Statuta  Ordinis  Velleris  Militum  fundati  a  metuendissimo  principe  et  dom. 
Philippo,  Dei  gratia  Burgundioe  et  Brabantice  Dtice.     An.  Dom.  m.cccc.xxix. 

These  rules  and  orders,  to  be  observed  by  the  knights  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  are  terminated  by  a  list  of  the  first  members.  MS.,  on  paper,  quarto, 
in  purple  morocco. 

Geoffroi  de  Charni,  Poeme  sur  les  Joustes ;  avec  les  demandes  pour  la 
Jouste,  que  je  Geoffroi  de  Charni  fait  a  haut  et  puissant  prince  des  Chevaliers^ 
notre  dame  de  la  noble  Maison  a  ete  {ttre)  jugees  par  vous  et  les  Chevaliers  de 
votre  noble  compagnie.     On  vellum  and  paper,  quarto,  saec.  xv. 

Chase  (case)  dei  Zentiluomini  di  Venexia  che  si  trova,  a  di  1408,  ^n  al 

1452. 

An  early  and  curious  account  of  the  arms  of  the  Venetian  nobility,  pre- 
faced by  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Sicco  Polentone  to  Michael  Savonarola, 
a  physician  at  Padua.  The  armorial  bearings  are  rudely  drawn  and  coloured, 
and  are  given  in  alphabetical  order,  commencing  with  the  family  of  Albani, 
in  1158.     MS.,  on  paper,  folio. 

Nicolai  Uptoni  de  Officio  Militari.  A  work  of  Nicholas  Upton's  on 
Heraldry,  in  English,  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1496 ;  but  a  complete  edition 
was  published  at  London  in  1654,  from  a  MS.  in  the  possession  of  the  very 
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learned  John  Selden,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated^  which  edition  agrees  with  the 
present  copy^  as  well  in  its  commencement  and  termination,  as  in  the  figures 
by  which  it  is  illustrated.    MS.,  on  vellum,  foUo  size,  ssec.  xv. 

Many  very  large  and  extensive  collections  of  the  arms  and  emblazon- 
ments of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  also 
found  in  this  collection,  and  wiU  be  particularly  described  in  the  catalogue 
now  in  preparation. 


XX.  On  an  Inscription  found  in  Mgina.    By  Lieut.-Colonel  Leake,  M.R.SX. 
Read  May  15,  1833. 

_ _ -] 


The  inscribed  moniuoent,  of  which  the  above  is  a  rough  sketch,  was 
discovered  about  two  years  ago,  in  the  island  of  j^gina,  by  George  Finlay,  Esq., 
of  Liosa,  in  Attica ;  but  some  of  the  letters  of  the  latter  part  not  having  been 
deciphered,  until  recently  by  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  I  have  only 
within  these  few  days  been  enabled  to  obtain  the  following  result  in  the 
cursive  Hellenic: — 

"Of  T^  ayixKfJii'  avs^xt  OiKoargaTOS  tar  Ofuft'  aiirw, 
Tlarg)  ^  ru  r^nov  Ateftiopottv  S»v(tM. 

The  Doric  dialect  shews  the  monument  to  have  been  of  the  independent 
times  of  ^gina,  prior  to  its  subjection  to  Athens ;  while  the  rudeness  of  the 
poetry,  the  form  of  the  characters,  the  columnar  shape  of  the  stele,  combined 
with  the  longitudinal  mode  of  inscribing,  found  only  on  similar  monuments  of 
a  remote  antiquity,  render  the  conjecture  probable  that  it  was  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  It  was  disengaged  by  Mr.  Finlay  from 
the  wall  of  the  church  of  the  smaU  monastery  of  'Aghios  Asomatos,  on  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  peak,  or  highest  summit  of  iEgina,  where  ate  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  building  which  several  late  travellers  have  considered 
to  be  the  real  Panhellenium,  having  also  supposed  that  the  great  ruined 
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hexastyle  near  the  north-eastern  cape  of  the  island  was  the  temple  of  Mmerva 
mentioned  by  Herodotus/ 

The  only  two  arguments  which  I  can  discover  in  favour  of  this  new  lights 
are^  Firsts  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  occupied  the  centre  of  either  pediment 
of  the  ruined  hexastyle.  Secondly^  that  this  temple  does  not  stand  upon  the 
mountain  now  called  ro  "Ofo;,  and  which  is  evidently  the  same  described  by 
Pausanias  under  the  name  of  S^g  rov  llanKhjPiov  A/o^,  or  to  o^o^  to  UavOi/JivioVf* 
but  on  a  mountain  as  distant  from  it  as  well  can  be ;  since  the  island  being  in 
shape  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle^  the  Oros  occupies  one  angle^  the  temple 
another^  and  the  ancient  city  the  third.  This  latter  argument  is  undoubtedly 
strongs  and  appears  to  agree  with  a  remark  of  Theophrastus^  that  when  the 
clouds  rested  upon  Mount  Panhellenium  in  ^gina^  Athens  was  threatened 
with  rain.'  It  seems  absiurd  to  apply  such  an  observation  to  the  height  on 
which  the  temple  stands^  separately  from  the  highest  peak.  On  considering 
the  words  of  Theophrastus,  however,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
he  alluded  to  that  appearance  of  the  suspension  of  the  clouds  over  the 
temple,  when  the  Oros  was  capped,  which,  as  the  temple  is  conspicuous 
from  Athens,  and  the  two  objects  are  in  the  same  line,  would  naturally  be 
remarked  by  the  Athenians  whenever  it  happened.  And  again,  as  the 
whole  of  i£gina  consists  of  mountains  to  the  south-east,  and  a  single  plain 
to  the  north-west,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all  the  former  region  may  have 
been  called  the  Panhellenian  mountain,  and  that  the  temple  may  have  been 
built  in  that  part  of  it  which  the  ancients,  who  always  carefrdly  considered 
the  effect  of  position  in  their  public  buildings,  might  judge  the  best  adapted 
to  it.  The  argument  derived  from  the  figure  of  Minerva  in  the  pediments 
of  the  hexastyle  is  of  no  great  weight.  If  the  artist  intended,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  to  represent  in  the  compositions  of  the  pediments 
some  action  or  actions  of  the  iEacidae,  whose  ancestor  was  the  founder  of 
the  Panhellenium,  such  as  the  defence  of  the  body  of  Patroclus  by  Ajax,*  the 
most  obvious  mode  of  completing  his  work  was  by  filling  up  the  centre  of  the 
composition  with  an  upright  figure  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  rest,  repre- 


i  Herodot.  1.  iii.  c.  59.  «  Pausan.  Corinth,  c.  29. 

'  'EtfKV  •»  'Aiy/tff  M»i  It}  r«y  Ath  r*v  '£AA«f/ov  rf^i Ai»  x«0i^iit«w,  «f  rti  ^•XXti  vitf^  ynrrtu,     Theo- 

phrast.  de  Signis  Pluviarum. 

^  The  veneration  in  which  the  .^Uicidse  were  held  in  ^gina,  and  particularly  Ajax,  is  shewn 
by  Pindar  in  several  of  his  odes  in  honour  of  iBginetan  hieronica. 

VOL.  11.   PART  II.  3  C 
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senting  Minerva^  who  on  Greek  yases>  and  similar  monuments  of  ancient  art 
upon  which  heroic  subjects  are  depicted^  is  constantly  introduced  as  the  6$og 
irixovgog.  It  may  even  be  said^  that  to  place  her  statue  over  the  door  of 
her  temple,  would  have  been  a  vulgar  idea,  and  of  which  we  find  no  example 
among  the  Greeks ;  whereas,  in  the  sculptural  decorations  of  a  temple  of 
Jupiter,  she  was  well  placed  as  an  emblem  of  that  emanation  of  the  divine 
prudence,  without  which  no  great  action  is  accomplished. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  Herodotus  describes  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  as  being  at  a  place  named  (Ea ; 
but  this  is  a  mistake.  He  states  only  that  (Ea  contained  statues  of  Damia 
and  Auxesia,  alias  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  that  it  was  twenty  stades  distant 
from  the  city  of  iEgina,  and  that  it  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island  ;* 
which  latter  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  the  historian's  subsequent  narrative 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  to  carrj'  off  the  two  statues, 
when,  according  to  the  iEginetan  account  of  that  affair,  the  Athenians  were 
attacked,  and  destroyed  by  some  Argives,  who  had  come  from  Epidaiuns  to 
th^  assistance  of  the  iEginetans,  unknown  to  the  Athenians.^  The  position 
of  the  now-abandoned  village  of 'Eghina,  which  occupied  a  height  between 
the  ancient  city  and  the  ruined  temple,  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from 
the  former  to  the  latter,  and  where  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls  still  exist, 
seems  to  accord  precisely  with  the  situation  of  (Ea.  Judging  from  general 
analogy,  we  might  presmne  that  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  in  the  Acropolis 
of  the  city  of  iEgina.  That  it  stood  at  least  in  the  city,  is  supported  by  the 
circumstance  which  caused  the  historian  to  introduce  the  mention  of  this  temple, 
namely,  that  the  iEginetae  therein  deposited  some  prows  of  galleys,  shaped  in 
the  form  of  a  boar's  head,  which  galleys  they  had  taken  in  battle  about  the 
year  520  b.c.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cretans,  from  the  Samians,  who,  for 
five  years,  had  been  settled  at  Cydonia,  in  CreteJ     It  is  much  more  probable 


*  T*  iyaXfutrtt  returet  -riff  ti  AtCfiinf  x»i  rni  Ai/Jno-/*?  Udfuctiv  ti  suit  ti^iwmrr*  -riif  a^tri^  X^C'^ 
if  rnf  fAU^auLtt  tjT  Oh  f^iv  irrt  dvro/iMi,  rrttiut  ii  fftJiXiora  K^  ««■«  rnf  TriXtf  #$  iZkm-i  a^nx^u,  Herodot. 
lib.  V.  c.  83. 

rSf  VW9,     Herodot.  lib.  v.  c.  86. 

7  "E«t«  ii  iru  Alytftirtu  ttmvi  fttvfut^fi  uxio-afrify  ifi^ct^diimrrd  fa,¥rk  K^mr  x»)  rSr  nfif  tuw^twf 
ix^vcimr  rtti  ^^m^ctq  ix^tirn^Umt  xtti  inhauv  U  rl  i(^9  t^ij  'A^vmik  ir  A/y/wj.      Herodot.  lib.  iii.  C.  59. 
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that  such  trophies  should  have  heen  dedicated  in  the  maritime  city  than  on  a 
distant  mountain. 

Besides  the  inscription  discovered  at  Asomato  by  Mr.  Finlay,  another  has 
been  observed^  long  since^  in  the  same  place,  and  copied  by  several  travellers. 
It  is  in  the  Doric  dialect^  and  appears  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  degree  of 
antiquity  as  the  former;  but  being  incomplete,  and  otherwise  not  so  well 
preserved,  its  interpretation  is  more  doubtful.  It  is  engraved  on  three  sides 
of  a  plinth,  which  served  as  the  pedestal  of  a  statue.  The  incompleteness  of 
the  inscription  shews  that  the  fourth  side  also  was  inscribed.  The  words  on 
the  three  sides  seem  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 

KOAIAAA  EZ  HABAION  EHOIEZE  HAATIMON 

If  HABAION  be  the  Doric  form  of  'H^ouov,  the  temple  which  stood  at 
Asomato  was  dedicated  to  Hebe.  Colias  being  an  epithet  of  Venus,  derived 
from  her  worship  at  Cape  Colias  in  Attica,  now  Trispyrghi,  the  entire 
inscription  would  seem  to  have  been :  — 

'AfgoiiTfjv  (or  Tii¥  6ia9  n)v)  KA;X/aJa  ig  'H€a7oi'  i7rosfi<n)f  ^AXrtfiMv^ 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  particular  allusion  of  Pindar,  in  two  of  his 
^ginetan  odes,^  to  Hebe  and  to  Hora,  the  «aft;$  'A^foi/ra;,  who  seems  to 
have  been  the  same  attendant,  or  personified  attribute  of  Venus,  as  Hebe, 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  worship  of  Hebe  in  i^gina. 


*  For  some  observations  on  this  inscription,  see  Boeckh  (Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  172),  who 
remarks  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Hebe  at  £xone,  an  Attic  demus,  not  far  from  Colias,  as 
appears  from  Insc.  N.  214,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 

9  Nem.  7.  8. 
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XXL  On,  the  Prometheus  of  Mschylus;  an  Essay,  preparatory  to  a  series  of 
Disquisitions  respecting  the  Egyptian  in  connection  with  the  Sacerdotal 
Theology,  and  in  contrast  with  the  Mysteries  of  ancient  Greece.  By  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  Esq.  R,A.,  R.S.L. 

Read  May  18,  1825. 

The  French  savans  who  went  to  Egypt  in  the  train  of  Napoleon,  Denon, 
Fourrier,  and  Dupuis,  (it  has  been  asserted),  *'  triumphantly  vindicated  the 
chronology  of  Herodotus,  on  the  authority  of  documents  that  cannot  lie  ;** 
namely,  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures  of  those  enormous  masses  of  archi- 
tecture, that  might  seem  to  have  been  built  in  tiie  wish  of  rivalling  the 
mountains,  and  at  some  unknown  future  to  answer  the  same  purpose — that 
is,  to  stand  the  gigantic  tombstones  of  an  elder  world.  It  is  decided  (say  the 
critics  whose  words  I  have  before  cited)  that  the  present  division  of  the 
zodiac  had  been  already  arranged  by  the  Egyptians  fifteen  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and,  according  to  an  inscription  *'  which  cannot 
lie,"  the  temple  of  Esne  is  of  eight  thousand  years'  standing. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  among  a  people  who  had  placed  their  national 
pride  in  their  antiquity,  I  do  not  see  the  impossibility  of  an  inscription  lying  ; 
and,  secondly,  as  little  can  I  see  the  improbability  of  a  modem  interpreter 
misunderstanding  it ;  and,  lastly,  the  incredibility  of  a  French  infidel's  par- 
taking of  both  defects,  is  still  less  evident  to  my  understanding.  The  inscrip- 
tions may  be,  and  in  some  instances  very  probably  are,  of  later  date  than 
the  temples  themselves — the  offspring  of  vanity  or  priestly  rivalry,  or  of 
certain  astrological  theories ;  or  the  temples  themselves  may  have  been  built 
in  the  place  of  former  and  ruder  structures,  at  an  earlier  and  ruder  period, 
and  not  impossibly  under  a  different  scheme  of  hieroglyphic  or  significant 
characters ;  and  these  may  have  been  intentionally  or  ignorantly  miscopied 
or  mistranslated. 

But  what  more  than  all  the  preceding,  I  cannot  but  persuade  myself, 
to  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  enlightened  common  sense — a  man 
with  whom  the  demonstrable  laws  of  the  hmnan  mind,  and  the  rules  gene- 
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ralised  from  the  great  mass  of  facts  respecting  human  nature,  weigh  more 
than  any  two  or  three  detached  documents  or  narrations,  of  whatever  autho- 
rity the  narrator  may  be,  and  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  bring  positive 
proofs  against  the  antiquity  of  the  document — I  cannot  but  persuade  myself, 
I  say,  that  for  such  a  man,  the  relation  preserved  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  which,  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  analogous  experience, 
with  all  the  facts  of  history,  and  all  that  the  principles  of  political  economy 
would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  conveys  to  us  the  rapid  progress  in  civilisation 
and  splendour  from  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  to  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  will  be 
worth  a  whole  library  of  such  inferences. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  almost  universal  to  speak  of  the  gross  idolatry  of 
Egypt ;  nay,  that  arguments  have  been  grounded  on  this  assmnption  in  proof 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Mosaic  monotheism.  But,  first,  if  by  this  we  are 
to  understand  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  one  Supreme  Being  was  first 
revealed  to  the  great  Hebrew  legislator,  his  own  inspired  writings  supply 
abundant  and  direct  confutation  of  the  position.  Of  certain  astrological 
superstitions,  of  certain  talismans  connected  with  star-magic,  plates  and 
images  constructed  in  supposed  harmony  with  the  movements  and  influences 
of  celestial  bodies,  there  doubtless  exist  hints,  if  not  direct  proofe,  both  in 
the  Mosaic  writings  and  those  next  to  these  in  antiquity.  But  of  plain 
idolatry,  or  the  existence  of  a  polytheistic  religion,  represented  by  various 
idols,  each  signifying  a  several  deity,  I  can  find  no  decisive  proof  in  the  Penta- 
teuch ;  and  when  I  collate  these  with  the  books  of  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
inspired  writings  subsequent  to  the  Mosaic,  I  cannot  but  regard  the  absence 
of  any  such  proof  in  the  latter,  compared  with  the  numerous  and  powerfiil 
assertions,  or  evident  implications  of  Egyptian  idolatry  in  the  former,  both  as 
an  argument  of  incomparably  greater  value  in  support  of  the  age  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  as  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  hypo- 
thesis on  which  I  shall  in  part  ground  the  theory  which  will  pervade  this 
series  of  disquisitions — viz.  that  the  sacerdotal  religion  of  Egypt  had,  during 
the  interval  from  Abimelech  to  Moses,  degenerated  from  the  patriarchal  or 
aildte  monotheism  into  a  pantheism,  cosmotheism,  or  worship  of  the  world 

as  God. 

The  reason,  or  pretext,  assigned  by  the  Hebrew  legislator  to  Pharaoh, 
for  leading  his  coimtrymen  into  the  wilderness  to  join  with  their  brethren, 
the  tribes  who  still  sojourned  in  the  nomadic  state,  viz.  that  their  sacrifices 
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would  be  an.  abomination  to  the  Eg3rptians^  may  be  urged  as  inconsistent 
with,  nay,  as  confuting  this  hj^othesis.  But  to  this  I  reply,  first,  that  the 
worship  of  the  ox  and  cow  was  not,  in  and  of  itself,  and  necessarily,  a  contrar 
vention  of  the  first  commandment,  though  a  very  gross  breach  of  the  second ; 
for  it  is  most  certain  that  the  Ten  tribes  worshipped  the  Jehovah,  the  Crod 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  under  the  same  or  similar  symbols.  Secondly, 
that  the  cow,  the  Isis,  and  the  lo  of  the  Greeks,  truly  represented,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  earth,  or  productive  nature,  and  afterwards  the  mundane 
religion  grounded  on  the  worship  of  nature,  or  the  to  voiv^  as  God.  In  after- 
times,  the  ox  or  bull  was  added,  representing  the  sun,  or  generative  force  of 
nature,  according  to  the  habit  of  male  and  female  deities,  which  spread 
almost  over  the  whole  world — the  positive  and  negative  forces  in  the  science 
of  superstition ;  for  the  pantheism  of  the  sage  necessarily  engenders  poly- 
theism as  the  popular  creed.  But,  lastly,  a  very  sufficient  reason  may,  I 
think,  be  assigned  for  the  choice  of  the  ox  and  cow,  as  representing  the  very 
life  of  nature,  by  the  first  legislators  of  Egjrpt,  and  for  the  similar  sacred 
character  in  the  Brachmanic  tribes  of  Hindostan.  The  progress  from  savagery 
to  civilisation  is  evidently  first  from  the  hunting  to  the  pastoral  state,  a  process 
which  even  now  is  going  on,  within  our  own  times,  among  the  South 
American  Indians  in  the  vast  tracts  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Andes ; 
but  the  second,  and  the  most  important  step,  is  from  the  pastoral  or  wan- 
dering to  the  agricultural  or  fixed  state.  Now,  if  even  for  men  bom  and 
reared  under  European  civilisation,  the  charms  of  a  wandering  life  have  been 
found  so  great  a  temptation,  that  few  who  have  taken  to  it  have  been  induced 
to  return  (see  the  confession  in  the  preamble  to  the  statute  respecting  the 
gipsies),  how  much  greater  must  have  been  the  danger  of  relapse  in  the  first 
formation  of  fixed  states  with  a  condensed  population?  and  what  stronger 
prevention  could  the  ingenuity  of  the  priestly  kings  (for  the  priestly  is  ever 
the  first  form  of  government)^  devise,  than  to  have  made  the  ox  or  cow  the 
representatives  of  the  Divine  principle  in  the  world,  and,  as  such,  an  object 
of  adoration,  the  wilful  destruction  of  which  was  sacrilege  ?  For  this  rendered 
a  return  to  the  pastoral  state  impossible ;  in  which  the  flesh  of  these  animals 
and  the  milk  formed  almost  the  exclusive  food  of  mankind ;  while,  in  the  mean- 
time, by  once  compelling  and  habituating  them  to  the  use  of  a  vegetable  diet,  it 

^  Euripides,  Helena — Introduction. 
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enforced  the  laborious  cultivation  of  the  soil>  and  both  produced  and  per- 
mitted a  vast  and  condensed  population.  In  the  process  and  continued  sub- 
divisions of  polytheism^  this  great  sacred  word  (for  so  the  consecrated  animals 
were  called^  hgot  Xoyoi,)  became  multiplied  till  almost  every  power  and  sup- 
posed attribute  of  nature  had  its  symbol  in  some  consecrated  animal^  from 
the  beetle  to  the  hawk.  Wherever  the  powers  of  nature  had  foimd  a  cycle 
for  themselves^  in  which  the  power  still  reproduced  the  same  phenomenon 
during  a  given  period,  whether  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  or  in  the 
smallest  living  organic  bt>dy,  there  the  Egjrptian  sages  predicted  life  and 
mind: — Time,  cycUcal  time,  was  their  abstraction  of  the  Deity,  and  their 
holydays  were  their  gods. 

The  diversity  between  theism  and  pantheism  may  be  most  simply  and 
generally  expressed  in  the  following  formula,  in  which  the  material  universe 
is  expressed  by  W,  and  the  Deity  by  G. 

W-G=0; 

or,  the  world  without  God  is  an  impossible  conception.  This  position  is 
common  to  theist  and  pantheist.     But  the  pantheist  adds  the  converse : 

G-.W=0, 

for  which  the  theist  substitutes 

G-^W=G; 

or,  that 


GssG,  anterior  and  irrelatiTe  to  the  existence  of  the  world,  is  equal  to  G-f  W. 

"  Before  the  mountains  were,  thou  art.**  I  am  not  about  to  lead  the  Society 
beyond  the  boimds  of  my  subject  into  divinity  or  theology  in  the  professional 
sense.  But,  without  a  precise  definition  of  pantheism^  without  a  clear  insight 
into  the  essential  distinction  between  it  and  the  theism  of  the  Scriptures,  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  to  understand  either  the  import  or  the  history  of 
the  polytheism  of  the  great  historical  nations.  I  beg  leave,  therefore,  to 
repeat,  and  carry  on  my  former  position,  that  the  religion  of  Egypt,  at  the 
time  of  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews,  was  a  pantheism,  on  the  point  of  passing 
into  that  pol3rtheism  of  which  it  afterwards  aflTorded  a  specimen,  gross  and 
distasteftd  even  to  polytheists  themselves  of  other  nations. 

The  objects  which,  on  my  appointment  as  Royal  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  I  proposed  to  myself,  were,  1st,  the  elucidation  of  the 
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purpose  of  the  Greek  drama^  and  the  relations  in  which  it  stood  to  the 
MYSTERIES  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  state  or  sacerdotal  religion  on  the 
other,  2d,  The  connection  of  the  Greek  tragic  poets  with  philosophy,  as 
the  peculiar  ofispring  of  Greek  genius.  3d,  The  connection  of  the  Homeric 
and  cyclical  poets  with  the  popular  religion  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  lastly,  from 
all  these, — namely,  the  mysteries,  the  sacerdotal  religion,  their  philosophy 
before  and  after  Socrates,  the  stage,  the  Homeric  poetry  and  the  legendary 
beUef  of  the  people ;  and  from  the  sources  and  productive  causes  in  the 
derivation  and  confluence  of  the  tribes  that  finally  shaped  themselves  into  a 
nation  of  Greeks, — to  give  a  juster  and  more  distinct  view  of  this  singular 
people,  and  of  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  the  great  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  than  I  have  hitherto  seen ;  or 
rather  let  me  say,  than  it  appears  to  me  possible  to  give  by  any  other 
process. 

The  present  essay,  however,  I  devote  to  the  purpose  of  removing,  or  at 
least  invalidating,  one  objection  that  I  may  reasonably  anticipate,  and  which 
may  be  conveyed  in  the  following  question: — What  proof  have  you  of  the 
fact  of  any  connection  between  the  Greek  drama  and  either  the  mysteries  or 
the  philosophy  of  Greece  ?  What  proof  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  tragic 
poet,  under  a  disguise  of  the  sacerdotal  religion,  mixed  with  the  legendary 
or  popular  belief,  to  reveal  as  much  of  the  mysteries  interpreted  by  philo- 
sophy, as  would  counteract  the  demoralising  eflfects  of  the  state  religion, 
without  compromising  the  tranquilUty  of  the  state  itself,  or  weakening  that 
paramount  reverence,  without  which  a  republic  (such,  I  mean,  as  the  republics 
of  ancient  Greece  were)  could  not  exist. 

I  know  no  better  way  in  which  I  can  reply  to  this  objection,  than  by 
giving  as  my  proof  and  instance  the  Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  accompanied 
with  an  exposition  of  (what  I  believe  to  be)  the  intention  of  the  poet,  and 
the  mjrthic  import  of  the  work,  of  which  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  is  more 
properly  tragedy  itself  in  the  plenitude  of  the  idea,  than  a  particular  tragic 
poem ;  and  as  a  preface  to  this  exposition,  and  for  the  twin  purpose  of 
rendering  it  intelligible  and  of  explaining  its  connection  with  the  whole 
scheme  of  my  essays,  I  entreat  permission  to  insert  a  quotation  from  a  work 
of  my  own,  which  has  indeed  been  in  print  since  the  year  1809,  but  which 
few  of  my  auditors  will  probably  have  heard  of,  and  still  fewer,  if  any,  have 
read. 
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"  As  the  representative  of  the  youth  and  approaching  manhood  of  the 
human  intellect^  we  have  ancient  Greece,  from  Orpheus,  Linus,  Musaeus, 
and  the  other  mythological  bards,  or  perhaps  the  brotherhoods  impersonated 
under  those  names,  to  the  time  when  the  republics  lost  their  independence, 
and  their  learned  men  sunk  into  copyists  and  commentators  of  the  works  of 
their  forefathers.  That  we  include  these  as  educated  under  a  distinct  pro- 
vidential, though  not  miraculous,  dispensation,  will  surprise  no  one,  who 
reflects,  that  in  whatever  has  a  permanent  operation  on  the  destinies  and 
intellectual  condition  of  mankind  at  large  —  that  in  all  which  has  been 
manifestly  employed  as  a  co-agent  in  the  mightiest  revolution  of  the  moral 
world,  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  intellectual  progress  of 
mankind,  the  restoration  of  philosophy,  science,  and  the  ingenuous  arts — it 
were  irreligion  not  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence.  The 
periods,  too,  join  on  to  each  other.  The  earliest  Greeks  took  up  the  reli- 
gious and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
were,  however  partially  and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries  derived 
through  the  corrupt  channel  of  the  Phoenicians.  With  these  secret  schools 
of  physiological  theology,  the  mythical  poets  were  doubtless  in  connection ; 
and  it  was  these  schools  which  prevented  polytheism  from  producing  all  its 
natural  sensualising  efiects.  The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  hymns  and 
paeans  shaped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  poetry  and  history  on  the  one 
hand,  and  into  the  ethical  tragedy  and  philosophy  on  the  other.  Under 
their  protection,  and  that  of  a  youthful  liberty,  secretly  controlled  by  a 
species  of  internal  theocracy,  the  sciences,  and  the  sterner  kinds  of  the  fine 
arts,  viz.  architecture  and  statuary,  grew  up  together,  followed,  indeed,  by 
painting ;  but  a  statuesque  and  austerely  idealised  painting,  which  did  not 
degenerate  into  mere  copies  of  the  sense,  till  the  process  for  which  Greece 
existed  had  been  completed." 

1.  The  Greeks  alone  brought  forth  Philosophy  in  the  proper  and  contra- 
distinguishable  sense  of  the  term,  which  we  may  compare  to  the  coronation 
medal  with  its  sjmibolic  characters,  as  contrasted  with  the  coins  issued  under 
the  same  sovereign  current  in  the  market.  In  the  primary  sense,  philosophy 
had  for  its  aim  and  proper  subject  the  roi  mgs  agxfi^>  de  originibus  rerum,  as 
far  as  man  proposes  to  discover  the  same  in  and  by  the  pure  reason  alone. 
This,  I  say,  was  the  offspring  of  Greece,  elsewhere  adopted  only.  The  pre- 
disposition appears  in  their  earliest  poetry. 

VOL.  II.  PART  II.  3  D 
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2.  The  first  object  (or  subject-matter)  of  Greek  philosophising^  was  in 
some  measure  philosophy  itself^  not  indeed  as  the  product,  but  as  the  pro* 
ducent  power — the  productivity*  Great  minds  turned  inward  on  the  fact 
of  the  diversity  between  Man  and  beast ;  a  superiority  of  kind,  in  addition  to 
that  of  degree  ;  the  latter^  t.  e.  difference  in  degree,  comprehending  the  more 
enlarged  sphere  and  the  multifold  application  of  fiEunilties  conunon  to  man 
and  animals;  even  this  being  in  great  measure  a  transfusion  from  the 
former,  namely,  from  the  superiority  in  kind:  for  only  by  its  co-existence 
with  reason,  fi:ee-will,  self-consciousness,  the  contrardistinguishing  attributes 
of  man,  does  the  instinctive  intelligence  manifested  in  the  ant,  the  dog,  the 
elephant,  &c.  become  human  understanding.  It  is  a  truth  with  which 
Herachtus,  the  senior  and  almost  contemporary  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  appears, 
from  the  few  genuine  fragments  of  his  writings  that  are  yet  extant,  to  have 
been  deeply  impressed — That  the  mere  understanding,  considered  as  the 
power  of  adapting  means  to  immediate  purposes,  differs  indeed  from  the 
intelligence  displayed  by  animals,  and  not  in  degree  only ;  but  yet  does  not 
differ  by  any  excellence  which  it  derives  from  itself,  or  by  any  inherent 
diversity,  but  solely  in  consequence  of  a  combination  with  fax  higher  powers 
of  a  diverse  kind  in  one  and  the  same  subject. 

Long  before  the  entire  separation  of  metaph3rsics  from  poetry,  that  is, 
while  yet  poesy,  in  all  its  several  species  of  verse,  music,  statuary,  &c. 
continued  mjrthic — while  yet  poetry  remained  the  union  of  the  sensuous  and 
the  philosophic  mind — the  efficient  presence  of  the  latter  in  the  synthesis  of 
the  two,  had  manifested  itself  in  the  sublime  mjrthus  vt^)  yzviawg  rov  Nov  h 
ui/^gafTo7g.  The  most  venerable,  and  perhaps  the  most  ancient,  of  Grecian 
mythi,  is  a  philosopheme,  the  very  same  in  subject-matter  with  the  earliest 
record  of  the  Hebrews,  but  most  characteristically  different  in  tone  and  con- 
ception ;  for  the  patriarchal  religion,  as  the  antithesis  of  pantheism,  was 
necessarily  personal ;  and  the  doctrines  of  a  faith,  the  first  groimd  of  which, 
and  the  primary  enunciation,  is  the  eternal  I  am,  must  be  in  part  historic, 
and  must  assume  the  historic  form.  Hence  the  Hebrew  record  is  a  narra- 
tive ;  and  the  first  instance  of  the  fact  is  given  as  the  origin  of  the  fact. 

That  a  profound  truth — a  truth  that  is  indeed  the  grand  and  indis- 
pensable condition  of  all  moral  responsibility — is  involved  in  this  charac- 
teristic of  the  sacred  narrative,  I  am  not  alone  persuaded,  but  distinctly 
aware.     This,  however,  does  not  preclude — nay,  as  an  additional  mark  of 
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the  wisdom  that  inspired  the  sacred  historian^  it  rather  supplies  a  motive  to 
us^  impels  and  authorises  us  to  see,  in  the  form  of  the  vehicle  of  the  truth, 
an  accommodation  to  the  then  childhood  of  the  human  race.  Under  this 
impression  we  may,  I  trust,  safely  consider  the  narration  (introduced  as  it 
is  here  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  mere  work  of  the  unaided 
mind  of  man  hy  comparison)  as  an  isroc  hgoykuptxov,  and  as  such  (apparently, 
I  mean,  not  actually)  a  synthesis  of  poesy  and  philosophy,  characteristic  of 
the  childhood  of  nations. 

In  the  Greek  we  see  already  the  dawn  of  approaching  manhood.  The 
substance,  the  stuff,  is  philosophy,  the  form  only  is  poetry.  The  Prometheus 
is  Si  philosopheme  and  ravrfryogucov :  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  an 
allegory  (rf^a/^uf&a),  though  the  noblest  and  most  pregnant  of  its  kind. 

3.  The  generation  of  the  NoS^,  or  pure  reason  in  man.  1  st.  Superadded 
or  infused,  a  supra,  to  mark  that  it  was  no  mere  evolution  of  the  animal 
basis — that  it  could  not  have  grown  out  of  the  other  faculties  of  man,  his 
life,  sense,  understanding,  as  the  flower  grows  out  of  the  stem,  having  pre- 
existed potentially  in  the  seed.  2d,  The  yo£v,  or  fire,  was  stolen,  to  mark  its 
hetero-,  or  rather  its  alto-geneity,  f •  e.  its  diversity,  its  difference  in  kind,  from 
the  faculties  which  are  common  to  man  with  the  nobler  animals.  3d,  And 
stolen  from  heaven,  to  mark  its  superiority  in  kind,  as  well  as  its  essential 
diversity.  4th,  And  a  spark,  to  mark  that  it  is  not  subject  to  any  modifying 
reaction  from  that  on  which  it  immediately  acts ;  that  it  suffers  no  change, 
and  receives  no  accession  from  the  inferior,  but  multiplies  itself  by  conversion, 
without  being  alloyed  by,  or  amalgamated  with,  that  which  it  potenziates, 
ennobles,  transmutes.  5th,  and  lastly  (in  order  to  imply  the  homogeneity  of  the 
donor  and  of  the  gift),  by  a  God,  and  a  God  of  the  race  before  the  dynasty  of 
Jove — Jove,  the  binder  of  reluctant  powers,  the  coercer  and  entrancer  of  free 
spirits  under  the  fetters  of  shape  and  mass  and  passive  mobility ;  but  likewise 
by  a  God  of  the  same  race  and  essence  with  Jove,  and  linked  of  yore  in  closest 
and  friendliest  intimacy  with  him.  This,  to  mark  the  pre^xistence,  in  order 
of  thought,  of  the  Nous,  as  spiritual,  both  to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  to  their 
products,  formed,  as  it  were,  by  the  precipitation,  or,  if  I  may  dare  adopt  the 
bold  language  of  Leibnitz,  by  the  coagulation  of  spirit.  In  other  words,  this 
derivation  of  the  spark  from  above,  and  from  a  God  anterior  to  the  Jovial 
dynasty  (i.  e.  to  the  submersion  of  spirits  in  material  forms),  was  intended  to 
mark  the  transcendency  of  the  Nous,  the  contra-distinctive  faculty  of  man,  as 
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timeless  {dxgovov  rf),  and  in  this  negative  sense  eternal.  It  signified,  I  say,  its 
superiority  to,  and  its  diversity  firom,  all  things  that  subsist  in  space  and 
time,  nay,  even  those  which,  though  spaceless,  yet  partake  of  time,  namely, 
souls.  For  the  soul,  if  it  be  defined  physiologically  as  the  principle  of  sensi- 
bility, irritabihty,  and  growth,  together  with  the  fimctions  of  the  oi^ans 
which  are  at  once  the  representatives  and  the  instruments  of  these,  must  be 
considered  in  genere,  though  not  in  degree  or  dignity,  common  to  man  and 
the  inferior  animals.  It  was  the  spirit,  the  Nous,  which  man  alone  possessed ; 
and  I  must  be  permitted  to  suggest,  that  this  notion  deserves  some  respect, 
were  it  only  that  it  can  shew  a  semblance,  at  least,  of  sanction  from  a  £ax 
higher  authority. 

4.  The  Greeks  agreed  with  the  cosmogonies  of  the  East  in  deriving  all 
sensible  forms  from  the  Indistinguishable.  This  latter  we  find  designated  as 
the  r  ufjbogpov,  the  viofg  TgoKOfffjbizov^  the  xao;,  as  the  essentially  unintelligible, 
yet  necessarily  presumed  basis  or  sub-position  of  all  positions.  That  it  is 
scientifically  considered  an  indispensable  idea  for  the  human  mind,  just  as  the 
mathematical  point,  &c.  for  the  geometrician ;  oithis  the  various  systems  of  our 
geologists  and  cosmogonists,  from  Burnet  to  La  Place,  afford  strong  pre- 
sumption. As  an  idea,  it  must  be  interpreted  as  a  striving  of  the  mind  to 
distinguish  being  from  existence,  or  potential  being,  the  ground  of  being  con- 
taining the  possibility  of  existence,  from  being  actualised.  In  the  language 
of  the  Mysteries,  it  was  the  Esurience,  the  xo6og,  or  desiderium,  the  unfueled 
fira,  the  Ceres,  the  ever-seeking  maternal  goddess,  the  origin  and  interpretar 
tion  of  whose  name  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  root  signifying  hunger,  and  thence 
capacity.  It  was,  in  short,  an  effort  to  represent  the  universal  ground  of  all 
differences,  distinct  or  opposite,  but  in  relation  to  which  all  antitheses,  as 
well  as  all  antitheta,  existed  only  potentially.  This  was  the  Container  and 
Withholder ;  such  is  the  primitive  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  dark- 
ness (Gen.  i.  2.),  out  of  which  light,  u  e.  the  hix  lucifica,  as  distinguished  from 
lumen  seu  lux  phcenomenon,  was  produced.  Say  rather,  that  which,  producing 
itself  into  light  as  the  one  pole  or  antagonist  power,  remained  in  the  other 
pole  as  darkness,  i.  e.  gravity,  or  the  principle  of  mass,  or  wholeness  without 
distinction  of  parts. 

And  here  the  peculiar,  the  philosophic  genius  of  Greece  began  its  foetal 
throb.  Here  it  individualised  itself  in  contradistinction  from  the  Hebrew 
archology,  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Phoenician  on  the  other.    The  Phoenician 
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confounded  the  Indistinguishable  with  the  Absolute,  the  alpha  and  omega, 
the  ineffable  causa  suu  It  confounded,  I  say,  the  multeity  below  intellect, 
i.  e.  unintelligible  from  defect  of  the  subject,  with  the  absolute  Identity  above 
all  intellect,  i.  e.  transcending  comprehension  by  the  plenitude  of  its  excel- 
lence. With  the  Phoenician  sages  the  cosmogony  was  their  theogony, 
and  vice  versd.  Hence,  too,  flowed  their  theurgic  rites,  their  magic,  their 
worship  (cultus  et  apotheosis)  of  the  plastic  forces,  chemical  and  vital ;  and 
these,  or  their  notions  respecting  these,  formed  the  hidden  meaning,  the  soul, 
as  it  were,  of  which  the  popular  and  civil  worship  was  the  body  with  its 
drapery. 

The  Hebrew  wisdom  imperatively  asserts  an  unbeginning  creative  One 
who  neither  became  the  world;  nor  is  the  world  eternally;  nor  made  the 
world  out  of  himself  by  emanation  or  evolution ;  but  who  willed  it,  and  it 
was !  Ha  ol^ia  iymro'  xm  lymro  ^oo;.  And  this  chaos,  the  eternal  will,  by 
the  Spirit  and  the  Word,  or  express  Fiat,  again  acting  as  the  impregnant 
distinctive  and  ordonnant  power,  enabled  to  become  a  world — zotrfjbm^as.  So 
must  it  be  when  a  religion  that  shall  preclude  superstition  on  the  one  hand, 
and  brute  indifference  on  the  other,  is  to  be  true  for  the  meditative  sage,  yet 
intelligible,  or  at  least  apprehensible,  for  all  but  the  fools  in  heart. 

The  Greek  philosopheme,  preserved  for  us  in  the  iEschylian  Prometheus, 
stands  midway  betwixt  both,  yet  is  distinct  in  kind  from  either.  With  the 
Hebrew  or  purer  Semitic,  it  assumes  an  X  Y  Z,  (I  take  these  letters  in  their 
algebraic  application),  an  indeterminate  Elohim,  antecedent  to  the  matter  of 
the  world  (v>ji  obcocrfd^g)  no  less  than  to  the  {i}jj  xwoerfAfjfjifevn.  In  this  point, 
likewise,  the  Greek  accorded  with  the  Semitic,  and  differed  from  the  Phoe- 
nician — that  it  held  the  antecedent  X  Y  Z  to  be  supersensuous  and  divine. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  coincides  with  the  Phoenician  in  considering  this 
antecedent  ground  of  corporeal  matter,  (rSv  (tqjilAtw  zui  rov  (f^fMxrucov)  not 
so  properly  the  cause  of  the  latter,  as  the  occasion  and  the  still  continuing 
substance.  Materia  substat  adhuc.  The  corporeal  was  supposed  co-essential 
with  the  antecedent  of  its  corporeity.  Matter,  as  distinguished  from  body, 
was  a  non  ens,  a  simple  apparition,  id  quod  mere  videtur  ;  but  to  body,  the 
elder  physico-theology  of  the  Greeks  allowed  a  participation  in  entity.  It 
was  spiritus  ipse  oppressus,  dormiens,  et  diversis  modis  somnians.  In  short, 
body  was  the  productive  power  suspended,  and,  as  it  were,  quenched  in  the 
product.     This  may  be  rendered  plainer  by  reflecting,  that,  in  the  pure 
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Semitic  scheme^  there  are  four  terms  introduced  in  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem ;  Ist^  the  unbeginning,  self-sui&cing,  and  immutable  Creator ;  2d,  the 
antecedent  night  or  chaos,  as  the  identity  or  including  germ  of  the  light 
and  darkness,  i.  e.  gravity ;  3d,  the  chaos ;  and,  4th,  the  material  world 
resulting  from  the  powers  conmiunicated  by  the  divine  fiat.  In  the  Phoe- 
nician scheme  there  are,  in  fact,  but  two — a  self-organising  chaos,  and  the 
omniform  nature  as  the  result  In  the  Greek  scheme  we  have  three  terms, 
1st,  the  hyle,  which  holds  the  place  of  the  chaos,  or  the  waters,  in  the  true 
system;  2d,  ra  croffMru,  answering  to  the  Mosaic  heaven  and  earth;  and, 
3d,  the  Satumian,  0/  Kgovoi  vre^xiomi,  which  answers  to  the  antecedent  dark- 
ness of  the  Mosaic  scheme,  but  to  which  the  elder  physico-theologists  attri- 
buted a  self-polarising  power — a  natura  gemina  qucefil  etfacit,  agit  et  patitur. 
In  other  words,  the  Elohim  of  the  Greeks  were  still  but  a  natura  deorum, 
TO  ^uoy,  to  which  a  vague  plurality  adhered ;  or  if  any  unity  was  imagined,  it 
was  not  personal — not  a  unity  of  excellence,  but  simply  an  expression  of  the 
negative — that  which  was  to  pass,  but  which  had  not  yet  passed,  into 
distinct  form. 

All  this  will  seem  strange  and  obscure  at  first  reading — perhaps  fantastic. 
But  it  will  only  seem.  Dry  and  prolix  indeed  it  is  to  me  in  the  writing.  Ml 
as  much  as  it  can  be  to  others  in  the  attempt  to  understand  it.  But  I  know 
that,  once  mastered,  the  idea  will  be  the  key  to  the  whole  cypher  of  the 
^schylian  mjrthology.  The  sum,  stated  in  the  terms  of  philosophic  logic, 
is  this :  First,  What  Moses  appropriated  to  the  chaos  itself ;  what  Moses 
made  passive  and  a  materia  subjecta  et  lucis  et  tenebrarum,  the  containing 
TgoSifjifWOP  of  the  thesis  and  antithesis ;  this  the  Greek  placed  anterior  to 
the  chaos :  the  chaos  itself  being  the  struggle  between  the  hyperchronia, 
the  /^gai  Ts^ovoiitoi  as  the  t/nevolved  t/Tzproduced  prothesis  of  which  Hm  kou 
¥0(M>g  (idea  and  law),  are  the  thesis  and  antithesis,  (I  use  the  word  '^  pro- 
duced *"  in  the  mathematical  sense,  as  a  point  elongating  itself  to  a  bipolar 
line).  Secondly,  What  Moses  establishes,  not  merely  as  a  transcendent 
Monas,  but  as  an  individual  *E»dg  likewise ;  this  the  Greek  took  as  an  har- 
mony, 6io)  kddmrot,  to  6uov,  as  distinguished  from  0  66og;  or,  to  adopt  the 
more  expressive  language  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Cabalists,  numen 
numerantis  ;  and  these  are  to  be  contemplated  as  the  identity. 

91  Now^  according  to  the  Greek  philosopheme  or  m3rthus,  in  these  (or 
in  this  identity)  there  arose  a  war,  schism,  or  division,  e.  e.  a  polarization 
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into  thesis  and  antithesis.  In  consequence  of  this  schism  in  the  ro  6%1orf, 
the  thesis  becomes  nomos  —  law,  and  the  antithesis  becomes  idea,  but 
so  that  the  nomos  is  nomos,  because,  and  only  because,  the  idea  is  idea : 
the  nomos  is  not  idea,  only  because  the  idea  has  not  become  nomos.  And 
this  NOT  must  foe  heedfully  borne  in  mind  through  the  whole  interpre- 
tation of  this  most  profound  and  pregnant  philosopheme.  The  nomos  is 
essentially  idea,  but  existentially  it  is  (idea)  substans,  u  e.  id  quod  stat 
BVBtus,  understanding  sensu  generalissimo.  The  idea,  which  now  is  no 
longer  idea,  has  substantiated  itself,  become  real,  as  opposed  to  idea,  and  is 
henceforward,  therefore,  substans  in  substantiato.  The  first  product  of  its 
energy  is  the  thing  itself :  ipsa  se  posuit  et  jam  facta  est  ens  positum.  Still, 
however,  its  productive  energy  is  not  exhausted  in  this  product,  but  over- 
flows, or  is  effluent  as  the  specific  forces,  properties,  fiiculties  of  the  product. 
It  reappears,  in  short,  in  the  body,  as  the  function  of  the  body.  As  a 
sufficient  illustration,  though  it  cannot  be  offered  as  a  perfect  instance,  take 
the  following : — 

In  the  world  we  see  every  where  evidences  of  a  unity,  which  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  so  far  from  explaining;  that  they  necessarily  pre-suppose  it 
as  the  cause  and  condition  of  their  existing  as  those  parts,  or  even  of  their 
existing  at  all.  This  antecedent  unity,  or  cause  and  principle  of  each  union, 
it  has,  since  the  time  of  Bacon  and  Kepler,  been  customary  to  call  a  law. 
This  crocus,  for  instance,  or  any  other  flower  the  reader  may  have  in  sight, 
or  choose  to  bring  before  his  fancy — that  the  root,  stem,  leaves,  petals,  &c. 
cohere  as  one  plant,  is  owing  to  an  antecedent  power  or  principle  in  the 
seed,  which  existed  before  a  single  particle  of  the  matters  that  constitute  the 
size  and  visibility  of  the  crocus,  had  been  attracted  fi*om  the  surrounding 
soil,  air,  and  moisture.  Shall  we  turn  to  the  seed  ?  Here,  too,  the  same 
necessity  meets  us.  An  antecedent  unity  (I  speak  not  of  the  parent  plant, 
but  of  an  agency  antecedent  in  order  of  operance,  yet  remaining  present 
as  the  conservative  and  reproductive  power)  must  here  too  be  supposed. 
Analyse  the  seed  with  the  finest  tools,  and  let  the  solar  microscope  come 
in  aid  of  your  senses,  what  do  you  find  ?  means  and  instruments,  a  won- 
drous fairy  tale  of  nature,  magazines  of  food,  stores  of  various  sorts,  pipes, 
spiracles,  defences — ^a  house  of  many  chambers,  and  the  owner  and  inhabitant 
invi3ible!  Now,  compare  a  plant,  thus  contemplated,  with  an  animal.  In 
the  former  the  productive  energy  exhausts  itself,  and,  as  it  were,  sleeps  in 
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the  product^  or  organismus — in  its  root»  stem,  foliage/ blossom,  seed.  Its 
balsams,  gums,  resins,  aromata,  and  all  other  bases  of  its  sensible  qualities, 
are,  it  is  well  known,  mere  excretions  from  the  vegetable,  eluninated  as  life- 
less from  the  actual  plant.  The  qualities  are  not  its  properties,  but  the 
properties,  or  far  rather,  the  dispersion  and  volatilisation  of  these  extruded 
and  rejected  bases.  But  in  the  animal  it  is  otherwise.  Here  the  antecedent 
unity — the  productive  and  self-reaHsing  idea — strives,  with  partial  success, 
to  re-emancipate  itself  from  its  product,  and  seeks  once  again  to  become 
IDEA :  vainly,  indeed ;  for,  in  order  to  this,  it  must  be  retrogressive,  and  it 
hath  subjected  itself  to  the  Fates,  the  evolvers  of  the  endless  thread! — to 
the  stem  necessity  of  progression.  Idea  itself  it  cannot  become,  but  it  may, 
in  long  and  graduated  process,  become  an  image,  an  analogon,  an  anti-type 
of  IDEA.  And  this  tiicAop  may  approximate  to  a  perfect  likeness  /  {Quod  est 
SIMILE,  nequit  esse  idem.)  Thus,  in  the  lower  animals,  we  see  this  process 
of  emancipation  commence  with  the  intermediate  link,  or  that  which  forms 
the  ^raw^ition  from  properties  to  faculties ;  viz.  with  sensation.  Then  the 
faculties  of  sense,  locomotion,  construction ;  as,  for  instance,  webs,  hives, 
nests,  &c.  Then  the  functions ;  as  of  instinct,  memory,  fancy,  instinctive 
intelligence,  or  understanding,  as  it  exists  in  the  most  intelligent  animals. 
Thus  the  idea  (henceforward  no  more  idea,  but  irrecoverable  by  its  own 
fatal  act)  commences  the  process  of  its  own  transmutation,  as  substans  in 
substantiato,  as  the  Entelech,  i.  e.  the  visformatrix,  and  it  finishes  the  process 
as  substans  e  substantiato,  i.  e.  as  the  Understanding. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  this  process,  I  might  be  allowed  to 
imitate  the  S3rmbolic  language  of  the  algebraists,  and  thus  to  regard  the 
successive  steps  of  the  process  as  so  many  powers  and  dignities  of  the  nomos 
or  law,  the  scheme  would  be  represented  thus : — 

Nomosi  =  Product :  N«  =  Property  :  N*  =  Faculty  :  N*  =  Function  :  N*  =  Understanding, 

which  is,  indeed,  in  one  sense,  itself  a  nomos,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  index  of 
the  nomos,  as  well  as  its  highest  function ;  but,  like  the  hand  of  a  watch, 
it  is  likewise  a  nomizomenon.     It  is  a  verb,  but  still  a  verb  passive. 

On  the  other  hand.  Idea  is  so  far  co-essential  with  nomos,  that  by  its 
co-existence  (N.B.  not  confluence)  with  the  nomos  l»  vofjbi^ofjitivoig  (ex.  gr.  with 
the  organismus  and  its  faculties  and  fruictions  in  man),  it  becomes  itself  a 
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nomos.  But  (observe)  a  nomos  autonomos,  or  containing  its  law  in  itself. 
Likewise,  even  as  the  nomos  produces  for  its  highest  product  the  Under- 
standing, so  the  idea,  in  its  opposition,  and,  of  course,  its  correspondence  to 
the  nomos,  begets  in  itself  an  analogon  to  product ;  and  this  is  self-con- 
sciousness. But  as  the  product  can  never  become  Idea,  so  neither  can  the 
idea  (if  it  is  to  remain  idea)  become  or  generate  a  distinct  product.  This 
analogon  of  product  is  to  be  itself ;  but  were  it  indeed  and  substantially  a 
product,  it  would  cease  to  be  self.  It  would  be  an  object  for  a  subject,  not 
(as  it  is  and  must  be)  an  object  that  is  its  own  subject,  and  vice  versa ;  a 
conception  which,  if  the  uncombining  and  infiisile  genius  of  our  language 
allowed  it,  might  be  expressed  by  the  term  subject-object  Now,  Idea,  taken 
in  indissoluble  connection  with  this  analogon  of  product,  is  Mind,  that  which 
knows  itself,  and  the  existence  of  which  may  be  inferred,  but  cannot  appear 
or  become  a  phenomenon. 

By  the  benignity  of  Providence,  the  truths  of  most  importance  in  them- 
selves, and  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know,  are  familiar  to  us,  even  from 
childhood.  Well  for  us  if  we  do  not  abuse  this  privilege,  and  mistake  the 
&miliarity  of  the  words  which  convey  these  truths  for  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  truths  themselves.  If  the  preceding  disquisition,  with  all  its  subtlety 
and  all  its  obscurity,  should  answer  no  other  purpose,  it  will  still  have  been 
neither  purposeless  nor  devoid  of  utility,  should  it  only  lead  us  to  sympathise 
with  the  strivings  of  the  human  intellect,  awakened  to  the  infinite  importance 
of  the  inward  oracle,  yvS^i  ^tavrwy  and  almost  instinctively  shaping  its  course 
of  search  in  conformity  with  the  Platonic  intimation  : — -^vxn^  (pvauf  i^iag  Koyou 
zaravoijffai  Ssu  ivvo^rw  hycuy  and  r^g  rov  Skov  ^wnotg.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
ground-work  of  the  ^schylian  mythus  is  laid  in  the  definition  of  Idea  and 
Law,  as  correlatives  that  mutually  interpret  each  the  other ;  an  idea,  with 
the  adequate  power  of  realising  itself,  being  a  law,  and  a  law  considered 
abstractedly  from,  or  in  the  absence  of,  the  power  of  manifesting  itself  in  its 
appropriate  product,  being  an  idea.  Whether  this  be  true  philosophy,  is  not 
the  question.  The  school  of  Aristotle  would,  of  course,  deny,  the  Platonic 
affirm  it ;  for  in  this  consists  the  difierence  of  the  two  schools.  Both 
acknowledge  ideas  as  distinct  from  the  mere  generalisations  from  objects  of 
sense  ;  both  would  define  an  idea  b&  bh  ens  rationale,  to  which  there  can  be 
no  adequate  correspondent  in  sensible  experience.  But,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, ideas  are  regulative  only,  and  exist  only  as  functions  of  the  mind ; 
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according  to  Plato^  they  are  constitutive  likewise,  and  one  in  essence  with 
the  power  and  life  of  nature.  '&  TJiycf  Z/i^  Jy,  xai  ri  ^c^  h  to  fSg  riv  ap^gdnrofv. 
And  this,  I  assert,  was  the  philosophy  of  the  mythic  poets,  who,  like 
JEschylus,  adapted  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  mysteries  as  the  (not  always 
safely  disguised)  antidote  to  the  debasing  influences  of  the  religion  of  the 
state. 

But,  to  return  and  conclude  this  prelimuM&y  explanation :  6,  then,  we 
have  only  to  substitute  the  term  Will,  and  the  term  Constitutive  Power, 
for  nomos  or  law,  and  the  process  is  the  same.  Permit  me  to  represent 
the  identity  or  prothesis  by  the  letter  Z,  and  the  thesis  and  antithesis  by 
X  and  Y  respectively.  Then,  I  say,  X,  by  not  being  Y,  but  in  consequence 
of  being  the  correlative  opposite  of  Y,  is  Will ;  and  Y,  by  not  being  X,  but 
the  correlative  and  opposite  of  X,  is  Nature, — natura  naturans,  »6(jiiOg  (f>v<nx6g* 
Hence  we  may  see  the  necessity  of  contemplating  the  idea  now  as  identical 
with  the  Reason,  and  now  as  one  with  the  Will,  and  now  as  both  in  one : 
in  which  last  case  I  shall,  for  convenience  sake,  employ  the  term  Nous,  the 
rational  will,  the  practical  reason. 

7.  We  are  now  out  of  the  holy  jungle  of  transcendental  metaphysics ;  if, 
indeed,  the  reader's  patience  shall  have  had  strength  and  persistency  enough 
to  allow  me  to  exclaim 

Ivimus  ambo 
Per  densas  umbras :  at  tenet  umbra  Deum. 

Not  that  I  regard  the  foregoing  as  articles  of  faith,  or  as  all  true.  I  have 
implied  the  contrary  by  contrasting  it  with,  at  least,  by  shewing  its  dispa- 
rateness from,  the  Mosaic,  which,  hondjide,  I  do  regard  as  the  truth.  But  I 
believe  that  there  is  much  and  profound  truth  in  it,  mpra  captum  -^/iXocropofv, 
qui  non  agnoscunt  divinum,  adeoque  nee  naturam,  nisi  nomine,  agnoscunt,  sed  res 
cunctas  ex  sensuali  corporeo  cogitant ;  quibus  hdc  ex  causa  interiora  et  sua  et 
natura  clausa  manent,  et  simul  cum  illis  exteriora  quce  proxima  interioribus 
sunt !  And  with  no  less  confidence  do  I  believe  that  the  positions  above 
given,  true  or  false,  are  contained  in  the.  Promethean  mythus. 

In  this  mjrthus,  Jove  is  the  impersonated  representation  or  symbol  of 
the  nomos — Jupiter  est  quodcunque  vides.  He  is  the  mens  agitans  molem; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  molem  corpoream  ponens  et  constituens.  And  so 
far  the  Greek  Philosopheme  does  not  diflTer  essentially  firom  the  cosmo- 
theism,  or  identification  of  God  with  the  universe,  in  which  consisted  the 
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first  apostasy  of  mankind  after  the  flood,  when  they  combined  to  raise  a 
temple  to  the  heavens,  and  which  is  still  the  favoured  religion  of  the 
Chinese.  Prometheus,  in  like  manner,  is  the  impersonated  representative  of 
msA,  or  of  the  same  power  as  Jove,  but  contemplated  as  independent,  and 
not  immersed  in  the  product  as  Law  minus  the  productive  energy.  As  such, 
it  is  next  to  be  seen  what  the  several  significances  of  each  must  or  may  be, 
according  to  the  philosophic  conception ;  and  of  which  significances,  there- 
fore, should  we  find  in  the  philosopheme  a  correspondent  to  each,  we  shall 
be  entitled  to  assert  that  such  are  the  meanings  of  the  fable.  And,  first, 
of  Jove: — 

8.  Jove,  then,  represents,  1st,  Nomos  generally,  as  opposed  to  Idea  or 
Nous ;  2d,  Nomos  archinomos,  now  as  the  father,  now  as  the  sovereign,  and 
now  as  the  includer  and  representative  of  the  »6fjM>i  ougdmi  xotrfjbiKOi,  or  dei 
majoreSf  who  had  joined  or  come  over  to  Jove  in  the  first  schism.  3d,  Nomos 
lafjbwjTfjf,  the  subjugator  of  the  spirits  of  the  iUou  xgovofjbos,  (vide  4  ad  Jinem 
and  5)  who,  thus  subjugated,  became  yi\ko^  tnroifofjbioi  vrtHnrovioi,  Titanes  pacati, 
dei  minores,  u  e.  the  elements  considered  as  powers  reduced  to  obedience 
under  yet  higher  powers  than  themselves.  4th,  Nomos  ToKsrtKog,  law  in  the 
Pauline  sense,  »6(jM>g  a^orpovoybog  in  antithesis  to  vofMg  uvrovofjuog. 

Corollary. — It  is  in  this  sense  that  Jove's  jealous,  ever-quaxrelsome 
spouse  represents  the  political  sacerdotal  cultus,  the  church,  in  short,  of 
republican  paganism — a  church  by  law  established,  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
the  particular  state,  unennobled  by  the  consciousness  of  instrumentality  to 
higher  purposes  —  at  once  imenlightened  and  unchecked  by  revelation. 
Most  gratefully  ought  we  to  acknowledge,  that  since  the  completion  of  our 
constitution  in  1688,  we  may,  with  unflattering  truth,  elucidate  the  spirit 
and  character  of  such  a  church  by  the  contrast  of  the  institution  to  which 
England  owes  the  larger  portion  of  its  superiority  in  that  in  which  alone 
superiority  is  an  unmixed  blessing — the  diffused  cultivation  of  its  inhabitants. 
But,  previously  to  this  period,  I  shall  offend  no  enlightened  man  if  I  say, 
without  distinction  of  parties  (infra  muros  peccatur  et  extra)  that  the  history 
of  Christendom  presents  us  with  too  many  illustrations  of  this  Junonian 
jealousy,  this  factious  harassing  of  the  Sovereign  Power,  as  soon  as  the  latter 
betrayed  any  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  pursue  its  true  policy,  viz.  tq 
privilege  and  perpetuate  that  which  is  best,  to  tolerate  the  tolerable,  and  to 
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restrain  none  but  those  who  would  restrain  all^  and  subjugate  even  the  state 
itsdf.  But  while  truth  extorts  this  confession^  it^  at  the  same  time^  requires 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an  avowal  of  the  fact,  that  the  spirit  is  a 
relic  of  paganism ;  and  with  a  bitter  smile  would  an  ^schylus  or  a  Plato,  in 
the  shades,  listen  to  a  Gibbon  or  a  Himie  vaunting  the  mild  and  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  state  religions  of  ancient  Greece  or  Rome.  Here  we  have  the 
sense  of  Jove's  intrigues  with  Europa,  lo,  &c.,  whom  the  god,  in  his  own 
nature  a  general  lover,  had  successively  taken  under  his  protection.  And 
here,  too,  see  the  Ml  appropriateness  of  this  part  of  the  mjrthus,  in  which 
symbol  fades  away  into  allegory ;  but  yet  in  reference  to  the  working  cause, 
as  grounded  in  humanity,  and  always  existing  either  actually  or  potentially, 
and  thus  never  ceases  wholly  to  be  a  symbol  or  tautegory. 

9.  Prometheus  represents,  1st,  semu  generally  Idea  vgovofjuog ;  and  in  this 
sense  he  is  a  66og  of^oipvXog,  a  fellow-tribesman  both  of  the  dii  majores,  with 
Jove  at  their  head,  and  of  the  Titans  or  Dii  pacati.  2d,  He  represents  Idea 
p}<S»o[jbog,  vofifohiZTTig ;  and  in  this  sense  the  (ci-devant)  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Jove,  or  Nous  uranius.  3d,  Aoyog  phivOgAfTog,  the  divine  humanity,  the 
humane  God,  who  retained  unseen,  kept  back  (or,  in  the  catachresis  charac- 
teristic of  the  Phoenicio-Grecian  mythology)  stole  a  portion  (or  ignicula)  from 
the  living  spirit  of  law,  which  remained  with  the  celestial  gods  unexpended 
h  roi  )fofjbi^i(r6ai.  He  gave  that  which,  according  to  the  whole  analogy  of 
things,  should  have  existed  either  as  pure  divinity — the  sole  property  and 
birth-right  of  the  Dii  Joviales,  the  Uranions,  or  was  conceded  to  inferior 
beings  as  a  substans  in  substantiato.  This  spark  divine  Prometheus  gave  to 
an  elect,  a  favoured  animal,  not  as  a  substans  or  understanding,  commen- 
surate with,  and  confined  by,  the  constitution  and  conditions  of  this  particular 
organism,  but  as  aliquid  superstans  liberum  non  subactum,  invictum,  impacatum, 
[Mj  vofLi^ofjbivoK  This  gift  (by  which  we  are  to  understand  reason,  theoretic 
and  practical)  was  therefore  a  vofitog  avT6vo(jbog,  unapproachable  and  unmodi- 
fiable  by  the  animal  basis — that  is,  by  the  pre-existing  substans  with  its 
products,  s.  e.  the  animal  organismus  with  its  faculties  and  frmctions ;  but  yet 
endowed  with  the  power  of  potenziating  (ennobling)  and  prescribing  to  the 
substance ;  and  hence,  therefore,  a  vofiog  vofAoni^g,  lex  legisuada.  4th,  By  a 
transition,  ordinary  even  in  allegory,  and  appropriate  to  mythic  symbol,  but 
especially  significant  in  the  present  case — the  transition,  I  mean,  from  the 
giver  to  the  gift — the  giver,  in  very  truth,  being  the  gift,  whence  the  soul 
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receives  beason  ;  and  reason  is  her  beings  says  our  Milton.    Reason  is  from 
God,  and  God  k  reason,  mem  ipsissima. 

Prometheus  represents,  4thly,  Nous  b  uvSgafrcffi  yo%  aymiorrig.  Thus  con- 
templated, the  Nous  is  of  necessity,  1.  powerless  ;  for,  all  power,  %.  e.  produc- 
tivity, or  productive  energy,  is  in  Law,  that  is,  vofiiog  aKKorgmofLog.^  Still, 
however,  the  Idea  in  the  Law,  the  numerus  numerans  become  vofhog^  is  the 
principle  of  the  Law ;  and  if  with  Law  dwells  Power,  so  with  the  knowledge, 
or  the  Idea  sctentialis  of  the  Law,  dwells  Prophecy,  Foresight  A  perfect 
astronomical  time-piece  in  relation  to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or 

the  magnet  in  the  mariner^s  compass  in  relation  to  the  magnetism  of  the 

• 

earth,  is  a  sufficient  illustration. 

Both  vofiiog  and  Idea  (or  nous)  are  the  verbum ;  but,  as  in  the  former,  it 
is  the  verbum  fiat^  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  latter  it  must  be  the 
verbum  Jiet,  u  e.  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord  in  the  mouth  of  the  Prophet." 
Pari  argumento,  as  the  knowledge  is  therefore  not  power,  the  power  is  not 
knowledge.  The  »6fji*ogj  the  Zivg  Tcturoxgdreifg,  seeks  to  learn,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  Tvrest  the  secret,  the  hateful  secret  of  his  own  fates,  namely,  the  transitori- 
ness  adherent  to  all  antithesis;  for  the  Identity  or  the  Absolute  is  alone 
eternal.  This  secret  Jove  would  extort  from  the  Nous,  Prometheus,  which 
is  the  fifth  representment  of  Prometheus. 

6.  Introduce  but  the  least  of  Real  (as  opposed  to  Ideal),  the  least  speck 
of  positive  existence,  even  though  it  were  but  the  mote  in  a  sun-beam,  into 
the  sciential  contemplamen  or  theorem,  and  it  ceases  to  be  Science.  Ratio 
desinit  esse  pura  Ratio  etjit  Discursus.  Stat  subter  etjit  vvodrnxov^  non  super- 
stat.  The  Nous  is  bound  to  a  rock,  the  immovable  firmness  of  which  is 
indissolubly  connected  with  its  barrenness,  its  non-productivity.  Were  it 
productive  it  would  be  Nomos ;  but  it  is  Nous,  because  it  is  not  Nomos. 

7.  Solitary,  d^arof  w  ipifhiif.  Now,  I  say  that  the  Nous,  notwithstanding 
its  diversity  from  the  Nomizomeni,  is  yet,  relatively  to  their  supposed  original 
essence,  xSien  roig  vofLiZpfiAvoig  ravroymg^  of  the  same  race  or  radix ;  though  in 
another  sense,  viz.  in  relation  to  the  tup  6uov^  the  pantheistic  Elohim,  it  is 
conceived  anterior  to  the  schism,  and  to  the  conquest  and  enthronization  of 


<  I  scarcely  need  say,  that  I  use  the  word  «AA«r^<»y»^«(  as  a  participle  active,  as  exercising 
law  on  another,  not  as  receiving  law  from  another,  though  the  latter  is  the  classical  force  (I  sup- 
pose) of  the  word. 
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Jove  that  succeeded.  Hence  the  Prometheus  of  the  great  tragedian  is  Os^ 
(Tvyy^m.  The  kindred  deities  come  to  him^  some  to  soothe,  to  condole; 
others  to  give  weak,  yet  friendly  counsels  of  submission ;  others  to  tempt,  or 
insult  The  most  prominent  of  the  latter,  and  the  most  odious  to  the  impri- 
soned and  insulated  Nous,  is  Hermes,  the  impersonation  of  Interest,  with  the 
entrancing  and  serpentine  Caduceus,  and,  as  interest  or  motives  intervening 
between  the  reason  and  its  immediate  self-determinations,  the  Antipathies  to 
the  vofiioi  kvrovofAog.  The  Hermes  impersonates  the  eloquence  of  cupidity,  the 
cajolement  of  power  regnant ;  and,  in  a  larger  sense,  custom,  the  irrational  in 
language,  '^fLcvro^  ra  'grjTogiKa,  the  fluent,  from  *gUf,  the  rhetorical  in  opposition 
to  Koyoij  ra  vorrra.  But,  primarily,  the  Hermes  is  the  symbol  of  Interest. 
He  is  the  messenger,  the  internuncio,  in  the  low  but  expressive  phrase,  the 
GO-BETWEEN,  to  bcguile  or  insult.  And  for  the  other  visitors  of  Prometheus, 
the  elementary  powers,  or  spirits  of  the  elements,  Titanes  pacati,  6uii 
vTo»6fMOi,  vassal  potentates,  and  their  solicitations,  the  noblest  interpretation 
will  be  given,  if  I  repeat  the  lines  of  oiu:  great  contemporary  poet : 


« 


Earth  fills  her  lap  with  pleasures  of  her  own  : 
Yearnings  she  hath  in  her  own  natural  kind. 
And  e'en  with  something  of  a  mother's  mind, 

And  no  unworthy  aim, 
The  homely  nurse  doth  all  she  can 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known. 

And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  came !"        Wordsworth. 


which  exquisite  passage  is  prefigm'ed  in  coarser  clay,  indeed,  and  with  a  less 
lofty  spirit,  but  yet  excellently  in  their  kind,  and  even  more  fortunately  for 
the  illustration  and  ornament  of  the  present  commentary,  in  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  stanzas  of  Dr.  Henry  More's  poem  on  the  Pre-existence  of  the 
Soul: 


(t 


Thus  groping  after  our  own  center's  near 
And  proper  substance,  we  grew  dark,  contract, 
Swallow'd  up  of  earthly  life  I     Ne  what  we  were 
Of  old,  thro'  ignorance  can  we  detect. 
Like  noble  babe,  by  fate  or  friends'  neglect 
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Left  to  the  care  of  sorry  salvage  wight, 
Grown  up  to  manly  years  cannot  conject 
His  own  true  parentage,  nor  read  aright 
What  father  him  begot,  what  womb  him  brought  to  light ! 

So  we,  as  stranger  infants  elsewhere  bom, 
Cannot  divine  from  what  spring  we  did  flow ; 
Ne  dare  these  base  alliances  to  scorn. 
Nor  lift  ourselves  a  whit  from  hence  below ; 
Ne  strive  our  parentage  again  to  know, 
Ne  dream  we  once  of  any  other  stock. 
Since  fostered  upon  Rhea's'  knees  we  grow, 
In  Satyrs'  arms  with  many  a  mow  and  mock 
Oft  danced ;  and  hairy  Pan  our  cradle  oft  hath  rock'd ! 

But  Pan  nor  Rhea  be  our  parentage ! 

We  been  the  offspring  of  the  all-seeing  Nous,"  &c. 

To  express  the  supersensual  character  of  the  reason,  its  abstraction  from 
sensation,  we  find  the  Prometheus  aregr^;  while  in  the  yearnings  accompanying 
with  the  remorse  incident  to  and  only  possible  in  consequence  of  the  Nous, 
as  the  rational,  self-conscious,  and  therefore  responsible  will,  he  is  ywrt  hu9^ 

If  to  these  contemplations  we  add  the  control  and  despotism  exercised  on 
the  free  reason  by  Jupiter  in  his  fourth  symbolical  character,  as  vofLog  ToKinzog ; 
by  custom  (Hermes) ;  by  necessity  (fiia  ku)  Kgdrog) ;  by  the  mechanic  arts  and 
powers,  (ruyy$pe7g  rS  Uocf  though  they  are,  and  which  are  symbolised  in  He- 
phaistos, — we  shall  see  at  once  the  propriety  of  the  title,  Prometheus  lifffjjafTfjg. 

8.  Nature,  or  Zeus,  as  the  vofjuog  iv  voi^iZpfLBmg,  knows  herself  only,  can 
only  come  to  a  knowledge  of  herself,  in  Man !  And  even  in  man,  only  as 
man  is  supernatural,  above  nature,  noetic.  But  this  knowledge  man  refiises 
to  communicate  ;  u  e.  the  human  understanding  alone  is  at  once  ^^^-conscious 
and  conscious  of  nature.     And  this  high  prerogative  it  owes  exclusively  to 


'  Rhea  (from  pf«,^uo),  that  is,  the  earth  as  the  transitory,  the  ever-flowing  nature,  the 
flux  and  sum  of  phenomena  or  objects  of  the  outward  sense,  in  contradistinction  from  the  earth  as 
Vesta,  as  the  firmamental  law  that  sustains  and  disposes  the  apparent  world.  The  Satyrs  repre- 
sent the  sports  and  appetences  of  the  sensuous  nature  {^^mftM  o'u^KOf) — Pan,  or  the  total  life  of 
the  earth,  the  presence  of  all  in  each,  the  universal  organismus  of  bodies  and  bodily  energy. 
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its  being  an  assessor  of  the  reason.  Yet  even  the  human  understanding  in 
its  height  of  place  seeks  vainly  to  appropriate  the  ideas  of  the  pure  reason, 
which  it  can  only  represent  by  idola.  Here,  then,  the  Nous  stands  as  Pro- 
metheus amxakogj  renuem,  in  hostile  opposition  to  Jupiter  Inquisitor. 

9.  Yet,  finally,  agamst  the  obstacles,  and  even  under  the  fostering  influ- 
ences of  the  Nomos,  rov  Uofj^ifLov,  a  son  of  Jove  himself,  but  a  descendant 
from  lo,  the  mundane  religion,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  sacerdotal 
cultus,  or  religion  of  the  state,  an  Alcides  Liberator  will  arise,  and  the  Nous, 
or  divine  principle  in  man,  will  be  Prometheus  iksv6$gaf(jbSPog. 

Did  my  limits  or  time  permit  me  to  trace  the  persecutions,  wanderings, 
and  migrations  of  the  lo,  the  mundane  religion,  through  the  whole  map 
marked  out  by  the  tragic  poet,  the  coincidences  would  bring  the  truth,  the 
unarbitrariness,  of  the  preceding  exposition  as  near  to  demonstration  as  can 
rationally  be  required  on  a  question  of  history  that  must,  for  the  greater  part, 
be  answered  by  combination  of  scattered  fsicts.  But  this  part  of  my  subject, 
together  with  a  particular  exemplification  of  the  light  which  my  theory  throws 
both  on  the  sense  and  the  beauty  of  numerous  passages  of  this  stupendous 
poem,  I  must  reserve  for  a  future  communication. 
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De  rOrigine  des  Hindous.    Par  A.  W,  de  Schlegel. 

Read  Nov.  20,  1833,  &c. 


Chapitre  I. — Definition  du  Norn  de  Hindou. 

Je  dis  a  dessein,  de  Vorigine  des  Hindous,  et  non  pas  des  Indiens,  parce- 
que  ce  dernier  nom  a  ete  employe  par  les  anciens  et  les  modemes  dans  un 
sens  si  vague,  qu'il  pourrait  facilement  donner  lieu  k  des  mal-entendus,  et 
que,  dans  la  question  qui  va  nous  occuper,  il  est  important  de  determiner  le 
peuple  dont  il  s'agit  avec  la  plus  grande  precision  possible. 

Le  nom  de  Hindou  est  Persan,  et  inconnu  a  la  nation  mdme  qu'il  designe. 
II  est  pourtant  derive  d'un  mot  Sanscrit.  Sindhus  est  le  veritable  nom  du 
fleuve  que  nous  nommons  Indus,  d'apr^s  Texemple  des  anciens.  L'analyse  de 
la  langue  Zend,  dans  laquelle  sont  ecrits  les  livres  sacres  des  Parsis,  attribues 
a  Zoroastre,  a  deja  fait  voir  que,  dans  les  mots  identiques  avec  le  Sanscrit, 
Taspiration  est  habitueUement  substituee  a  une  S  initiale.  En  omettant 
Taspiration,  et  en  changeant  la  voyeUe  finale,  les  Grecs  en  ont  forme  leur 
nom  "hloi. 

En  Persan  modeme,  hindou  signifie  noir;  mais  il  parait  que  cette  signi- 
fication n'est  qu'une  application  plus  generale  du  nom  propre,  llnde  etant 
consideree  par  les  Persans  comme  le  pays  des  hommes  noirs. 

Le  nom  du  fieuve  Sindhus,  qui  chez  les  Indiens  mSme  s'est  communique 
a  une  partie  du  pays  qu'il  parcourt,  est  fort  ancien.  Si  Ton  en  demande  une 
preuve,  outre  celle  que  foumissent  les  plus  anciens  auteurs  de  Tlnde,  on  n'a 
qu'a  consulter  le  geographe  Ptolemee  qui  Ta  ecrit  tr^s  exactement  en  lettres 
Grecques.  Le  mot  sindSn,  qu'Herodote  employe  pour  des  etoffes  de  coton, 
provenant  de  llnde,  doit  en  6tre  derive. 

Ce  m§me  historien  comprend  sous  le  nom  Indoi  les  peuples  qui  habitaient 
sur  la  rive  droite  de  Tlndus,  peut-6tre  les  ancMres  des  Baloutches  d'aujourd'- 
hui,  ainsi  que  d'autres  au  nord  des  montagnes  dans  la  Tartaric.  II  ne  semble 
guere  avoir  connu  les  veritables  Hindous. 
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Les  modernes,  en  suivant  Texemple  des  anciens^  ont  considere  la  presqulle 
au  de-la  dn  Gange  comme  une  portion  de  llnde.  lis  ont,  par  consequent, 
compris  sous  le  nom  dlndiens  les  habitans  d'Ava,  de  Pegou,  de  Siam,  lesquels 
n'ont  rien  de  commun  avec  les  Hindous.  En  general^  les  Grecs  etendaient 
le  nom  de  llnde  jusqu'a  Textremite  orientale  de  VAsie. 

Tout  le  monde  sait  par  quelle  singuliere  meprise  Christophe  Colomb  fut 
conduit  a  donner  aux  indigenes  de  TAmerique,  et  des  lies  adjacentes,  le  nom 
dlndiens.  L'erreur  fiit  bientot  reconnue,  mais  Tusage  s*est  maintenu  jusqu'a 
nos  jours. 

Nous  excluons  du  nom  de  Hindous  tons  les  peuples  qui  n'habitent  pas  le 
pays  enferme  ^ntre  les  monts  Himalaya,  llndus,  et  Tocean  meridional. 
Mais  il  s'en  faut  que  tous  les  habitans  de  cette  vaste  contree  doivent  $tr^ 
compris  S0U9  cette  denomination.  Je  ne  parle  pas  iqi  des  colons  nouvelle- 
ment  arrives,  ni  des  intrus,  tels  que  les  Maures,  ou  marchands  ArabeS| 
attires  par  le  commerce ;  les  Guebres,  qui  ont  trouve  dans  le  Guzerate  un 
refuge  contre  les  persecutions  religieuses  eprouvees  dans  leur  patrie;  les 
Patanes  ou  Afghanes,  les  Mongoles^  et  les  Persans,  venus  a  la  suite  des  con- 
querans ;  enfin,  les  descendans  des  Portugais,  soit  de  sang  pur,  soit  metis,  II 
est  constat^  aujourd'hui  qu'il  existe  dans  llnde  des  peuplades  totalement 
distinctes  par  la  race  des  Hindous,  et,  en  toute  apparence,  plus  anciennement 
indigenes  que  ceux-ci  m^mes.  . 


Chapitre  II.- — Anciennes  Migrations  des  Peuples. 

La  question  de  Torigine  d'une  nation  pent  6tre  prise  dans  le  sens  geogra- 
phique,  ou  dan&  le  sens  genealogique ;  et  la  solution,  pour  6tre  complette, 
doit  embrasser  les  deux  points  de  vue. 

Sous  le  premier  rapport  Ton  demande,  d'ou  sont  venus  les  ancetres  de  la 
nation  dgnt  il  s'agit  ?  Quel  pays  ont-ils  habite  auparavant  ?  par  quel  chemin 
sont-ils  arrives,  par  terre,  ou  par  mer  ?  et  a  quelle  epoque  cette  migration 
a-t-elle  eu  lieu  ? 

On  sera  naturellement  porte  k  s'adresser  d'abord  a  la  tradition  populaire ; 
mais  il  se  pourrait  bien  que  les  investigateurs  de  ce  cote  n'obtinssent  point 
jde  reponse  du  tout,  ou  des  reponses  fausses.  Un  peuple  illettre,  n'ayant  pas 
I'usage  de  Tecriture,  devenu  sedentaire  apres  une  longue  et  penible  migration. 
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peut  facfleinent  dans  quelques  siecles  en  perdre  le  souvenir ;  ou  sHl  en  reste 
quelques  traces,  il  ne  saura  pas  indiquer  avec  precision  le  point  de  depart, 
puisqu'il  faudrait  pour  cela  posseder  une  connaissance  g^nerale  de  la  forme 
des  continents  et  des  mers.  Des  peuples  encore  sauvages  ont  souvent  emigre, 
poussti  par  la  necessite,  soit  pour  eviter  un  voisin  plus  puissant  qu'eux,  soit 
pour  trouver  un  sol  moins  sterile  et  une  nourriture  plus  abondante.  C'est 
tout  AU  plus,  s'ils  savaient  s'orienter  a  peu  pres  selon  les  quatre  points  cardi- 
naux ;  ils  se  sont  laisse  guider  par  le  hazard,  en  toumant  les  difficultes  inat- 
tenduei  qu*ils  rencontraient  dans  leur  marche,  et  ils  n'ont  su  mesurer  les 
distances  que  par  leiu*  £artigue  et  la  duree  du  voyage. 

II  sa  peut  done  que  les  peuples  ayent  ete  de  bonne  foi  quand  ils  repondaient 
aut  etrangers  qui  les  questionnaient  sur  ce  point :  Nos  anc^tres  ne  sont  pas 
venus  d'ailleurs ;  ils  ont  de  tout  temps  habite  ce  pays ;  ils  y  sont  nes.  Mais 
ils  peuvent  avoir  cm  aussi  qu'une  possession  immemoriale  garantissait  mieux 
leur  drpit  a  la  propriete  exclusive  du  sol,  que  Taveu  d'une  conqu^te.  Les 
historiens  et  les  philosophes  Grecs  ne  faisaient  aucune  difficult^  d'admettre  de 
pareilles  pretensions ;  ils  appelaient  cela  des  Autochthones.  II  leur  paraissait 
tout  simplis^  que  le  m^me  developpement  des  forces  naturelles  eM  produit  desi 
honunes  primitifs  dans  un  grand  nombre  de  pays.  Nous  ne  pourrons  pas  aussi 
facilement  acquiescer  k  cette  hypothese,  ni  consentir  a  multiplier  arbttraire- 
ment  les  Autochthones.  Car  en  laissant  de  c6te  le  dogme,  lequel  ne  doit 
jamais  exercer  la  moindre  influence  sur  une  recherche  purement  historique, 
il  est  contraire  aux  maximes  d'une  saine  logique  d'admettre  sans  necessite 
absolue  un  fait  qui  sort  entierement  de  la  constitution  actuelle  de  la  nature. 

D'ailleurs,  nous  connaissons  une  foule  d'exemples  de  migrations  plus  eton- 
lUtntes  que  celles  qu'on  av&it  reputees  fabuleuses,  et  qui,  neanmoins,  sont  bien 
eonstatees.  Quoique  les  navigateurs  et  les  voyageurs  de  Tancien  monde, 
aussi  bien  que  les  modemes,  ayent  trouve  presque  toutes  les  terres,  tant  soit 
peu  habitables,  deja  occupees  par  une  population  plus  ou  moins  clair-semee, 
nous  avons  tout  lieu  de  croire  qu*&  une  epoque  inconnue  les  diSSrentes 
parties  du  globe  ont  ete  successivement  peuplees  par  des  colons  venus  de 
quelques  contrees  centrales.  Nous  avons,  enfin,  un  moyen  de  retracer  Tori- 
guie  des  nations,  et  de  les  ramener  k  une  souche  commune,  qui  manquait 
totalement  aux  anciens,  et  dont  je  parlerai  bientdt  plus  en  detail :  c'est  Tana^ 
lyse  comparee  des  langues. 
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Tacite^  ce  grand  historien  et  mauvais  antiquaire^  en  appliquant  la  m^me 
methode  que  nous  suivons^  parle  assez  raisonnablement  de  la  premiere  popu* 
lation  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  II  en  derive  les  divers  elemens  de  colons  venus 
des  Gaules^  de  TEspagne^  et  de  la  Germanie.^  Mais  il  considdre,  par  des 
raisons  bien  fiitiles,  les  Germains  comme  des  Autochthones.*  Nous  ne 
saurioiis  douter  que  leurs  ancStres  ne  soyent  venus  de  TAsie ;  et  nous  trou- 
verons  de  puissans  argumens  a  Tappui  de  cette  supposition,  m^me  dans  nos 
recherches  sur  Tlnde. 

De  mSme  que  le  souvenir  de  migrations  reelles  a  souvent  6te  oblitere, 
quelquefois  aussi  on  a  mis  en  avant  des  migrations  imaginaires,  et  les  peuples 
auxquels  6n  les  attribuait  y  ont  ajoute  foi,  lorsque  la  fiction  flattait  leur 
orgueil  national  par  une  parente  illustre.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  Grecs  ont  forge 
aux  Romains  leur  origine  Troyenne,  laquelle,  sous  les  premiers  Cesars,  devint 
un  article  de  foi  politique.  Pour  rivaliser  avec  les  Romains,  on  a  fait  conduire 
les  Francs  sur  les  rives  du  Rhin  par  Franco,  fils  de  Priam.  D'autres  peuples 
Germaniques  fiirent  derives  de  Macedoniens,  compagnons  d'Alexandre  le 
Grand;  les  Bavarois  etaient  venus  de  TArmenie,  &c.  &c.  Les  conquerans 
de  I'empire  occidental  etaient  trop  ignorans  pour  inventer  de  pareiUes  ab* 
surdites :  ce  sont  les  moines,  leurs  premiers  historiens,  qiu  les  ont  imaginees. 
Neanmoins,  ces  origines,  prises  au  hazard  dans  I'histoire  ancienne,  ainsi  que 
celles  qui  se  rattachent  a  la  table  des  descendans  de  Noe,  ont  eu  cours  pen- 
dant tout  le  moyen  age ;  il  n'y  a  pas  long  temps  que  la  critique  les  a  bannies 
pour  toujours  du  domaine  de  I'histoire. 

Quelquefois  une  migration  est  incontestable,  mais  il  pent  y  avoir  de  Tam^ 
biguite  dans  la  direction  qu'elle  a  prise.  Les  antiquaires  Scandinaves  ont 
generalement  &it  venir  de  leur  pays  tons  les  Goths  qui  ont  conquis  des  pro* 
vinces  Romaines,  en  s'appuyant  d'une  tradition  obscure  et  fabuleuse,  rap* 


^  Julii  Agricolffi  Vita,  cap.  si. 

*  De  Moribus  Germaaorum,  cap.  ii.  "  Ipsos  Germanos  indigenas  credideriniy  mininieque 
alianim  gentium  adventibus  et  hospitiis  mixtos :  quia  nee  terra  olim,  sed  classibus  adveheban- 
tur,  qui  mutare  fiedes  queerebant ;  et  immensus  ultra,  utque  sic  dixerim,  adrersus  Oceanus  raris 
ab  orbe  nositro  navibus  aditur.  Quis  porro,  preeter  periculum  horridi  et  ignoti  maris,  Asia,  aut 
Africa,  aut  Italia  relicta,  Germaniam  peteret-^  informem  terris,  asperam  coelo,  tristem  culta 
adspectuque—- nisi  si  patria  sit  V^ 
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portee  par  Jornandes.  Aujourd'hui  il  est  a  peu  pres  avere^  de  I'aveu  rnSme 
de  quelques  savans  Suedois/  que  les  ancStres  des  Goths  conquerans  n'ont 
jamais  habite  la  Scandinavie^  et  qu'au  contraire  une  portion  des  Goths,  vers 
la  mdme  epoque  ou  la  masse  de  leur  nation  se  porta  vers  I'occident  et  le  midi, 
a  passe  la  mer  Baltique,  et  s'est  etablie  en  Suede*  Tacite,  qui  ecrivait  un 
siecle  apres  le  commencement  de  Tere  Chretienne,  ne  connalt  point  de  Goths 
en  Scandinavie,  mais  seulement  des  Svions,  dont  le  nom  est  identique  avec 
celui  que  les  Suedois  se  donnent  encore  aujourd'hui. 

Puisqu'une  migration  qui  se  rapporte  a  des  temps  comparativement 
modemesj  et  qui  s'est  &ite,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  notre  voisinage,  est  enve* 
loppee  de  tant  d'obscurite,  on  ne  sera  pas  etonne  qu'il  £aille  se  contenter  de 
probabilites,  quand  il  s'agit  de  definir  la  m^re-patrie  d'une  nation  situee  a 
Vextremite  de  Thorizon  du  monde  connu  aux  andens ;  d'une  nation  que  les 
premieres  lueurs  historiques^  auxquelles  nous  puissions  atteindre,  nous  pre-* 
sentent  deja  comme  parvenue  a  un  haut  degre  de  civilisation* 


Chapitre  III.  — Examen  de  la  Tradition  Nationale  des  Hindoics. 

Si  nous  consultons  maintenant  la  tradition  des  Hindous,  consignee  dans 
les  anciens  livres  Sanscrits,  nous  voyons  qu'elle  designe  la  contree  situee  sur 
les  deux  rives  du  Gauge  comme  le  berceau  de  leur  nation.  C'est  Ik  la  terre 
sainte  que  le  Dieu  createur,  selon  eux,  assigna  au  peuple  elu,  aux  patriarches 
duquel  il  revela  le  vrai  culte.  Si  nous  voulions  done  nous  exprimer  a  la 
maniere  des  anciens,  il  faudrait  dire  que  les  Indiens  pretendent  etre  des 
Autochthones.  Nous  verrons  bient6t  des  raisons  decisives  pour  ne  pas 
ajouter  foi  a  cette  assertion.  Toutefois  il  pourrait  y  avoir  cela  de  vrai,  que  les 
Hindous  n'ont  pris  ce  caractere  particulier  qui  les  distingue  de  toutes  les 
autres  nations,  qu'apres  s'^tre  etablis  dans  le  pays  indiqu6 ;  que  c'est  la  que 
se  sont  developpees  les  idees  religieuses  qui  ont  determine  leurs  moeurs,  leur 
ordre  social,  et  toute  leur  culture  inteUectuelle.  Si  nous  demandons  ensuite, 
de  quel  c6te  sont  venus  les  colons  de  race  Hindoue  qui  ont  graduellement 


*  Voyez  la  dissertfttion  judicieuse  de  M.  Oraberg  de  Hemso,  ^crite  en  Italien,  et  intitulee, 
*^  Stt  la  Falsita  dell'  Origine  Scandinava  data  ai  Popoli  detti  Barbari  chi  distrussero  1*  Inipero  di 
Roma."    Pisa,  1815. 
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peuple  cette  vaste  contree^  les  m^es  traditions^  d'accord  sur  un  point 
important^  nous  foumisseat  quelqu^s  lumier?s.  Le  nord  de  Tlnde  est  con* 
stamiuent  designe  comme  le  siege  primitif  du  culte  Birahmaiuque.  ^'  Le  pays 
situe  entre  les  chaines  des  montagnes  Himalaya  et  Vindhidj''  dit  la  loi  de 
Mauouj  '^  depuis  I'ocean  oriental  jusqu'a  Fooean  occidental^  est  appde  par  les 
sages  Aryordvarta  /'  c'est  a  dire^  la  demeure  des  hommes  respectables.  Abya^ 
honestus,  est  le  nom  propre  des-  Hiudous,  ou,  m  Ton  veut,  un  titre  d'honneur 
qu'ils  se  sont  donne  en  opposition  avec  les  Mlichhat,  c'est  a  dire  les  barbares. 
Sous  cette  derniere  denomination  sont  compris  tons  les  peuples  qui  n'ob- 
servent  pas  la  loi  Brahmanique.  L'orgueil  national  in^[ura  aux  andens 
Grecs  la  meme  division  inegale  du  genre  humain  en  Hellenes  et  en  barbares* 
Les  Egyptiens  de  leur  cote  declaraient  que  les  Grecs  ^taient  impurs^  parce>^ 
qu'il^  n'observaient  pas  les  memes  regies  qu'eux  en  fsdt  de  nourriture ;  et  la 
fa9on  de  penser  des  Hindous  est  fondee  sur  le  m§me  principe. 

La  definition  que  je  viens  de  citer,  exclut  positiyeraent  le  Decan  et  la 
Peninsule ;  assez  exacte  dans  le  reste,  eUe  laisse  quelque  vague  du  cote  de 
Toccident^  puisque  les  monts  Himalaya,  en  se  terminant  au  nord  de  Cash* 
mir^  sont  separes  de  la  c6te  de  I'ocean  occidental  par  le  cours  de  Tlndus, 
dans  toute  sa  longueur.  Mais  d'autres  donnees  nous  font  voir  assez  claire- 
ment^  qu'il  faut  etendre  Arya-4varta  jusqu'a  la  rive  gauche  de  ce  fleuve. 

Le  mSme  texte  donne  les  Subdivisions  suivantes.  Le  pays  situe  a  I'orient 
de  la  perte  du  fleuve  Sarasvati^  et  a  I'occident  du  confluent  du  Gauge  et  du 
Yamouna  (Jumna),  est  la  contree  du  milieu.  L'espace  compris  entre  le  Saras* 
vati  et  le  Drishadvati  est  le  siege  de  Brahma^  ou^  ce  qui  revient  au  mSme^  de 
la  revelation.  Je  n'ai  pas  pu  decouvrir  quel  est  ce  dernier  fleuve.  Le  pays 
limitrophe  de  celui-ci  au  nord  est  le  sejour  des  sages  qui  ont  cultive  la  theo*- 
logie ;  il  comprend  plusieurs  etats,  entre  autres  la  terre  des  Courous^  la  scene 
principale  du  Mah4-Bharata^  aux  environs  de  Delhi.  Toute  autorite  en 
matiere  de  religion  et  de  culte  derive  de  ces  deux  pays-la.  Le  legislateur 
semble  accorder  plus  de  latitude  a  la  contree  adaptee  aux  sacrifices :  elle 
s'etend  aussi  loin  que  I'antilope  noir  erre  librement  dans  les  forets.  II  appar* 
tient  aux  naturalistes  de  definir  les  limites  entre  lesquelles  se  trouve  cette 
espece  sauvage. 

M anou^  cet  antique  legislateur^  est  considere  en  mdme  temps  comme  le 
pere  du  genre  humain^  dont  plusieurs  noms  (manuja,  mdnava,  manushyd) 
sont  des  patronymiques,  derives  du  sien.     D'apres  la  tradition,  il  doit  avoir 
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vecu  an  (Centre  du  payg  delini  danB  le  code  qui  porte  son  nom«  Le  Mmdyana 
lui  attribne  expressiment  la  fondation  de  la  ville  d'Ayddhya,  aujourd'hui 
Oude^  skuee  au  nord  du  Gange^  sur  les  rives  du  Sarayou,  vulgairement  appele 
Goggrah.  Le  mdtne  podtne  donne  une  genealogie  des  anciens  rois  de  ce 
pays ;  il  phce  Icshyftcou,  fils  de  Manou^  a  la  tSte  de  la  dynastie  dont  etait 
issu  le  heroB  R&ma.  De  Manou  la  g^t^logie  remoute  par  I'intermediaire  de 
troid  patriarehes^  dtres  allegoriquesj  au  dieu  c'reateur  Brahmd^  qui  lui  mdnie 
est  la  premiere  manifestation  de  f  ^tre  invisible  et  infini, 

Ainsi  la  tradition  nie  bien  decidement  toute  migration  anterieure :  elle 
declare  la  possession  du  pays  depuis  le  commencement  du  genre  humain. 

Pour  developper  avec  quelque  probabilite  notre  supposition  contraircj  il 
faut  Jeter  un  coup  d'oeil  sur  la  position  g^ographique  de  Tlnde,  Cette  vaste  et 
belle  contree  presente  la  forme  d'un  rhomboide,  ou  d'une  losange  irregulidre. 
Aux  deux  extremites  du  long  diam^tre  sont,  au  nord  le  Cashmir,  au  midi  le 
cap  Comorin.  L'embouchure  de  Tlndus,  et  le  delta  du  Gauge,  confondu  avec 
celui  du  Megna,  ou  plutdt  le  fond  du  Golfe  de  Bengale,  forment  les  deux 
angles  lateraux.  Les  faces  toumees  vers  le  sud-est  et  le  sud-ouest  sont 
^ntourees  de  Tocean  meridional.  Au  nord-est  ce  sont  les  monts  HimMaya 
qui  marquent  la  limite ;  au  nord-ouest  c'est  llndus, 

De  notre  temps  on  s'est  beaucoup  appuye  en  politique  sur  la  theorie  des 
frontidres  naturelles :  on  a  ete  jusqu'i  faire  valoir  comme  un  motif  juste  et 
raisonnable  de  faire  la  guerre,  le  besoin  qu'un  etat  eprouyerait  de  se  com-* 
pletter,  d'aniver  k  une  demarcation  pretendue  immuable,  et  a  je  ne  sais 
quelle  integrite  ideale.  La  vraie  circonscription  naturelle,  c'est  I'homogeneite 
nationale  qui  se  manifeste  par  la  langue,  les  moeurs,  et  le  caractdre.  Cette 
conformite  se  maintient  malgre  la  division  d'une  mSme  nation  entre  plusieurs 
etats.  La  oia  elle  n'existe  pas,  elle  n'est  pas  facilement  produite  par  la  con- 
qo^te  et  Taction  d'un  pouvoir  central,  a  moins  que  d'autres  causes  morales  et 
intellectuelles,  telles  que  la  religion  et  la  litterature,  n'y  joignent  leur  influence, 
Des  mere  d*une  grand  ^tendue,  des  chaines  de  hautes  montagnes,  separent  en 
effet  les  nations  ;  les  grands  fleuves  peuvent  servir  de  barriere  militaire,  sur- 
tout  dans  un  etat  encore  imparfait  de  I'art  de  la  guerre.  Mais,  en  general,  les 
fleuves  sont  un  moyen  de  communication  entre  les  peuples  riverains  k  droite 
et  k  gauche ;  et  il  faut  de  la  violence  de  la  part  du  gouvernement,  des  douanes, 
des  prohibitions,  pour  mettre  obstacle  a  ces  relations  habituelles. 

£n  accordant^  toutefois,  une  certaine  realite  k  Tidee  des  frontieres  natu- 
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relies^  Ton  ne  saurait  disconvenir  que  les  limites  de  I'lnde  ne  soyent  fortement 
tracees  par  la  main  de  la  nature^  de  maniere  k  la  separer  entierement  du 
grand  continent  de  TAsie.  C'est  un  pays  a  part,  predestine  au  developpe- 
ment  original  d'une  nationalite  individuelle,  qui  en  effet  distingue  les  Hindous 
de  tous  les  autres  peuples  du  globe,  toto  divisos  orhe.  En  mdme  temps  la 
vaste  etendue  de  ce  pays,  et  ses  subdivisions  naturelles,  contrariaient  la 
formation  d'un  seul  grand  empire,  et  favorisaient  la  division  d*un  mdme 
peuple  en  plusieurs  etats,  et  un  systeme  de  politique  interieure. 

La  mer  qui  baigne  les  Aex^L  cdtes  meridionales,  n^est  point  parsemee 
dlles  propres  a  faciliter  le  passage  a  un  autre  continent,  comme  la  mer  ^gee 
entre  I'Asie  Mineure  et  la  Grece.  Llle  de  Ceylan  n'y  fait  pas  exception: 
elle  n'est  separ^e  de  la  pointe  de  la  p^ninsule  que  par  un  d^troit  dont  un  recif 
d'ecueils  a  fleur  d'eau  occupe  presque  toute  la  largeur,  et  semble  prouver  son 
ancienne  cohesion  avec  le  continent.  Au  nord  les  Him&laya,  les  plus  hautes 
montagnes  de  la  terre  jusqu'ici  connues,  opposent  une  barri^re  insurmontable 
a  la  marche  d'une  arm^e,  et  a  plus  forte  raison  a  la  migration  de  colons 
pacifiques,  qui  doivent  emmener  avec  eux  leurs  femmes  et  leurs  enfans,  et 
leur  b^tail  domestique.  Les  Alpes  ont  itk  rendues  practicables :  c*est  un 
triomphe  de  Tart  Europ^en,  qui  n'a  ^t^  complettement  remport^  que  dans 
notre  si^cle ;  et  cependant  les  Alpes  ne  sont  qu'une  bagatelle  en  comparaison 
des  Him&laya.  L'escarpement  des  rochers,  la  profondeur  des  precipices, 
l*imp6tuosit6  des  torrens,  ensuite  les  neiges  et  les  glaces  ^temelles,  le  froid 
excessif,  Tair  rar6fi6  qui  gSne  la  respiration  a  ces  immenses  hauteurs,  devaient 
d^courager  les  mortels  les  plus  hardis :  quand  mSme  ils  auraient  pu  deviner 
que  ces  rochers  st6riles  et  inabordables,  ces  murailles  colossales,  dentel6es  de 
cr6neaux  d'une  blancheur  6blouissante,  qui  bordaient  leur  horizon  au  midi, 
cachaient  derri^re  elles  un  ciel  d^licieux  et  une  terre  toujours  verdoyante. 

On  n'a  qu'a  lire  la  description  du  passage  de  M.  Moorcroft  au  lac  Mana- 
sardvara,^  et  celle  des  voyages  entrepris  par  des  ing^nieurs  Anglais,  pour 

^  C'est  ainsi  que  ce  nom  s'^crit  commun^ment ;  mats  en  Sanscrit  correct  c'est  Mdnasa- 
Sarovara,  Sarovara,  lac  principal,  n^est  qu'un  titre  ajout6  au  nom  propre  Mdnasa,  spiritael, 
derive  de  manaSf  fAUHy  mens ;  parce  que  Brahm&  doit  aroir  cr64  ce  lac  par  la  seule  pens6e. 
Voyez  Rdmdyanay  lib.  i.  cap.  xxvi.  8,  9.  Dans  ce  m^me  passage  le  podte  dit  que  le  fleuve 
Sarayou  (Goggrah)  en  d^coule.  M.  Moorcroft  n'a  pu  d^couvrir  aucune  issue  de  ce  lac:  mais 
ses  recherches  6taient  incomplettes ;  et  il  n'est  pas  encore  bien  constat^,  que  je  sache,  si  cette 
tradition  sur  la  source  du  Sarayou  est  vraie,  ou  si  c*est  une  erreur  de  la  mythologie  geograpbique. 
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p6D6trer  jusqu'anx  sources  da  Gauge  et  du  Yamouna,  lesquelles  sout  cepen- 
dant  situ6es  sur  le  revers  m^dional  des  Himalaya,  pour  se  &ire  une  id^e  des 
difficult^).  Dans  une  partie  moins  ^ev^  de  la  chalne,  rindustrie  commerciale 
a  pratiqu6  quelques  diSlis  entre  le  pays  de  N^pal  et  le  Tibet  Le  yak,  ou 
boeuf  grognant,  garanti  du  froid  par  son  ^paisse  fourrure,  et  habitu^  a  marcher 
sur  des  sentiers  rocailleux,  est  la  seule  b6te  de  somme  qu'on  y  puisse 
employer ;  n^anmoins  il  &it  souvent  des  chutes,  et  se  perd  dans  les  ravms. 
Vers  Torient  les  Himalaya  s'abaissent  graduellement  et  se  terminent,  on  ne 
salt  pas  au  juste  aii,  k  une  distance  consid^iilile  du  Golfe  de  Bengale ;  mais 
les  montagnes  sont  remplac^es  par  des  forSts  imp6n6trables,  par  d'autres 
rang6es  de  collines,  et  par  les  marais  a  rembouchure  du  Gange  et  du 
Megna. 

Le  c6t6  occidental  de  Tlnde  semble  Sire  plus  ouvert,  puisque  dans  cette' 
6iorme  distance  du  Cashmir  au  delta  de  Tlndus,  les  limites  ne  sont  marques 
que  par  ce  fleuve.  Mais  Tlndus,  dans  la  partie  sup6ieure  de  son  cours,  n'est 
pas  navigable,  &  cause  de  sa  rapidity,  et  des  cataractes  qu'il  franchit ;  d'ul- 
leurs  sa  rive  droite  est  flanqui^  de  montagnes  qui  sont  un  embranchement 
du  Paropamisus  des  anciens.  Vers  la  mer  il  forme  des  marais,  ou  il  en  est 
entour^ ;  plus  dans  Tint^rieur,  et  bi^i  au  dela  du  confluent  des  cinq  fleuves 
r^unis,  il  est  bord^  de  deserts  sablonneux.  Jusque  la,  depuis  Tendroit  ou  il 
commence  k  traverser  la  plaine,  prds  d'Attock,  il  reste  un  intervalle  oii  le 
passage  o&e  plus  de  £Eu:ilit6.  Aussi  c'est  de  ce  cdt6  que  llnde  de  tout  temps 
a  6t6  entam6e  par  les  conqu6rans  Strangers :  par  S^miramis,  si  son  exp6dition 
Indienne,  rapportee  par  Ct^sias,  et  jusqu'ici  suspecte  comme  fabuleuse,  est 
authentique,  ainsi  que  je  penche  k  la  croire  apres  la  d6couverte  des  monu* 
mens  de  la  ville  qui  porte  le  nom  de  cette  reine  conqu6rante  dans  la  Haute 
Arm^ie;  par  Alexandre  le  Grand,  Seleucus,  et  les  rois  Grecs  de  la  Bac- 
triane ;  par  les  Indo-Scytbes,  ou  peuples  nomades  qui  un  siecle  avant  notre 
ere  envahirent  quelques  provinces ;  par  Mahmoud  le  Gaznevide  ;  par  les 
A%hanes,  les  Mongoles,  et  les  Persans  sous  Nadir  Shah. 

Toutes  les  probabilit^s  se  r^unissent  done  en  faveur  de  la  supposition  que 
les  anc6tres  des  Hindous  seraient  venus  du  mSme  c6t6;  supposition  que 
nous  verrons  fortifi^e  des  argumens  d'un  autre  genre.  Le  Panjab  aurait,  par 
consequent,  6t6  le  premier  pays  occup6  par  les  colons.  Toutefois,  la  tradition 
ne  le  c^lebre  point  comme  une  terre  classique.     Au  contraire,  dans  un 
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passage  du  Mah&*Bharata  que  M.  Lassen  a  publi6  et  comment^/  ses  habitans 
sont  peints  comme  moins  purs  et  moins  corrects  dans  leurs  usages  que  les 
vrais  Aryas^  6tant  peut-^tre  corrompus  par  le  voisinage  des  barbares.  Cela 
porte  a  croire  que,  seulement  apres  que  les  colons  se  fussent  r^pandus  dans 
les  plaines  du  Gauge,  leur  culte,  et  Tordre  social  qui  en  depend,  aura  pris  une 
forme  permanente.  C'est  la  que  la  plus  ancienne  tradition  s'arrete  et  se 
fixe,  comme  on  a  pu  le  voir  par  les  sentences  de  Manou  cities  plus  haut 
J'y  ajouterai  un  autre  trait  puis6  dans  la  mythologie.  Les  Hindous  sont 
reconnaissans  envers  la  nature,  et  tr^s-sensibles  a  la  beaut6  de  ses  ph^o- 
menes  m^me  sauvages,  tels  que  les  cataractes,  les  glaciers,  les  volcans.  Ds 
ont  done  vou6  avec  raison  une  grande  v6n^ration  a  ce  fleuve  majestueux,  qui 
baigne  les  murs  de  leurs  villes,  porte  leurs  vaisseaux,  et  fertilise  leurs  cam- 
pagnes  par  ses  inondations  r^uU^res.  Mais  la  superstition  attribue  a  ses 
eaux  des  vertus  plus  myst6rieuses :  on  I'employe  de  pr^f^rence  dans  toutes 
les  c^r^monies.  De  pieux  p^lerins  vont  visiter  sa  source  a  Gang6tri,  ou,  slls 
ne  peuvent  achever  ce  voyage  aventureux,  ses  d6bouch6s  inf6rieurs  de  la 
r^on  montueuse,  son  confluent  avec  le  Yamouna  et  autres  fleuves :  ils  en 
rapportent  une  cruche  remplie  d'eau,  comme  un  tr6sor  pr&jieux.  Une 
libation  de  ses  ondes  sacr6es  rejouit  les  Manes;  une  ablution  purifie  les 
vivans  de  toute  souillure ;  mSme  ceux  que  ses  tourbillons  engloutissent,  sont 
estim^  heureux,  parce  que  leur  ame  sanctifi^e  monte  tout  droit  au  cieL  La 
nymphe  du  Gauge,  la  d^esse  Ganga,  est  la  fiUe  ain6e  du  roi  des  montagnes, 
c'est  a  dire  du  Himavat  ou  Himalaya ;  r6pouse  de  Siva,  rh6rdique  Dourga, 
est  sa  soeur.  C'est  un  fleuve  c61este,  qui  n'est  descendu  sur  la  terre  et  mSme 
jusqu'aux  enfers,  que  par  une  suite  de  miracles,  dont  V&lmiki  a  fait  un  r6cit 
ravissant.  Le  Sindhus,  au  contraire,  le  plus  grand  fleuve  de  Flnde  apres  le 
Gauge,  roule  des  flots  obscurs  a  travers  des  contr^es  a  demi-barbares.  II  n'a 
point  de  parent^  dans  le  ciel  d'Indra ;  aucun  p^lerin  ne  le  visite ;  oucun  poete 
ne  Ta  chant6.^ 


^  Lassen  de  Pentapotamia  Indica.    Bonnee,  1827. 

^  Si  Ton  avait  eu  plut6t  connaissance  de  cette  genealogie  qui,  au  fond,  n*est  que  Tenoned 
poetique  d*uii  fait  naturel,  on  aurait  pu  s'6pargner  cette  erreur  g^ographique,  qui  s*est  si  long- 
temps  maintenue  sur  toutes  nos  cartes,  oii  Ton  voit  le  Gange  venir  du  fond  du  Tibet,  et  apr^s  un 
long  circuit  se  frayer  le  chemin  k  travers  une  gorge  imaginaire  du  Him&laya. 
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Nous  avons  examine  jiisqu'ici  Torigine  des  Hindous  sous  le  rapport 
g^ographique.  Sans  nous  hasarder  a  determiner  le  pays  dont  leurs  ancStres 
sont  partiSy  nous  avons  tfich6  de  £sdre  admettre  comme  probable^  qu'ils  sont 
entr^  par  le  Panjab ;  que  de  la  ils  ont  continue  leur  migration  vers  le  sud- 
est^  et  qu'ils  ont  occup^  le  plus  anciennement  le  bassin  du  Gauge  et  de  ses 
fleuves  tributaires  entre  les  monts  Himalaya  et  Vindhya,  avant  de  se  r^pandre 
vers  le  midi. 


Chapitre  IV. — Diversite  dei  Races  Humaines. 

Je  passe  nudntenant  au  c6t6  g6n6alogique  de  la  question.  II  consiste  a 
demander :  a  quelle  race  dliommes  appartient  la  nation  dont  il  s'agit  ?  et  a 
quelle  fionille  de  peuples  ? 

Les  races  se  reconnaissent  a  des  caracteres  physiologiques,  universels^  ou 
du  mohis  pr6dominans  chez  une  masse  d'hommes^  et  tellement  constants^ 
qu'ils  se  transmettent  d'une  g^n6ration  a  I'autre ;  les  fiunilles  de  peuples  se 
reconnaissent  a  Tanalogie  des  langues,  qui  prouve  une  communaut6  d'origine« 
Une  seule  race  pent  contenir  plusieurs  fsuniUes  de  peuples ;  mais  il  est  impos- 
sible que  les  membres  d'une  mSme  famille  appartiennent  a  des  races  diffi^ 
rentes. 

La  question  concemant  les  races^  de  savoir  si  leur  diversity  est  originaire, 
ou  si  ces  vari6t6s  dans  T^spece  sont  n6es  de  Tinfluence  du  climat,  a  itk  agit6e 
bien  des  fois  dans  le  siecle  pass6  et  jusqu'a  nos  jours^  non  seulement  avec 
vivacit^^  mais  avec  acrimonie  ;  parceque,  de  part  et  d'autre,  des  arriere- 
pens6es  se  mdlaient  a  cette  dispute.  On  attaquait  et  Ton  d6fendait  au  fond 
autre  chose  que  ce  qui  semblait  Stre  Tobjet  imm6diat  de  Tattaque  et  de  la 
defense.  Des  theses  hazard^es  et  fond6es  sur  des  observations  superficieUes^ 
fiirent  r6pouss6es  par  un  genre  d'autorit6s,  qui  ne  sauraient  Stre  admises  dans 
une  recherche  purement  physiologique  et  historique.  Dans  la  chaleur  de  la 
dispute  les  antagonistes  de  Tunit^  ont  ^t6  jusqu'a  soutenir  que  les  honunes 
blancs^  les  negres,  et  les  indigenes  de  TAmerique^  sont  des  espdces  diff6rentes^ 
ce  qui  est  contraire  a  tons  les  principes  de  la  zoologie. 

L'Europe  modeme  pent  se  vanter  de  poss6der  pour  la  premiere  fois  une 
connaissance  qui  a  manqu6  k  rantiquit6  savante  et  6clair6e^  qui  manque 
encore  aujourd'hui  aux  nations  les  plus  civilis^es  des  autres  parties  du  monde^ 
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a  moins  qu'elles  n'ayent  re9u  des  communications  Europ^nnes ;  je  veux  dire, 
la  connaissance  complette  du  globe  terrestre  et  de  ses  habitans. 

Cette  connaissance,  et  le  grand  perfectionnement  des  sciences  exactes  et 
natiurelles,  caract^risent  TEurope  moderne,  et  forment  la  base  de  sa  sup6- 
riorite.  Dans  tout  le  reste  elle  a  eu  des  devanciers,  et  il  a  fallu  qu'elle  se 
contentat  de  rivaliser  plus  ou  moins  heureusement  avec  les  Grecs  et  les  Ro« 
mains,  dont  elle  a  h^rit6  les  richesses  intellectuelles. 

Les  anciens  savaient,  comme  nous,  que  la  terre  est  un  globe,  planant 
dans  le  vuide ;  les  astronomes  d'Alexandrie,  avec  des  instrumens  tres  impar- 
faits,  entreprirent  d'en  mesurer  la  circonfiSrence.  Mais  le  monde  habitable  a 
eux  connu  6tait  extrdmement  circonscrit.  II  ne  s'est  guere  ^coul6  plus  de 
trois  siecles,  depuis  que  cet  horizon  si  6troit  a  i\A  graduellement  6Iargi, 
d'abord  par  la  navigation  autour  de  I'Afrique  et  le  passage  maritime  k  llnde ; 
ensuite  par  la  d6couverte  d'un  nouveau  continent  au  dela  de  I'oc^an  Atlan- 
tique,  et  d'un  autre  oc^n  plus  vaste  entre  TAsie  et  TAmArique.  L'entreprise, 
jadis  regard6e  comme  impossible,  de  mesurer  la  circonf6rence  du  globe  & 
force  de  voiles,  de  revenir  au  point  de  d6part  sans  jamais  rebrousser  chemin, 
a  6t6  ex^cut^e  tant  de  fois  avec  succes,  qu'un  tour  du  monde  n'est  plus  qu'un 
6venement  ordinaire,  qui  excite  a  peine  la  ciuiosit^  de  quelques  amateurs. 
Les  mers  ont  Hi  parcourues  dans  toutes  les  directions  et  dans  toutes  les 
zones,  jusque  fort  avant  dans  les  regions  glaciales.  L'^tendue  et  la  configu- 
ration des  grands  continens,  ainsi  que  la  situation  des  iles,  sont  connues  et 
d6termin^s  par  les  moyens  scientifiques  que  nous  foumissent  I'astronomie,  la 
g6om6trie,  et  les  instrumens  perfectionnfe.  Les  d6couvertes  importantes  sont 
^puis6es ;  une  petite  ile  inhabit^e  dans  rOc6an  Pacifique,  qui  am*ait  6chapp^  k 
la  vigilance  de  tant  de  croiseurs  pr6c^dens,  est  une  trouvaille  pour  un 
navigateur. 

L'on  pent  affirmer  que  le  contour  est  en  g^n6ral  correct  et  mSme  precis,  a 
Texception  de  quelque  vague  qui  reste  aux  extr6mit6s.  Mais  pour  ombrer  ce 
dessin  et  le  colorier  au  naturel  dans  toutes  ses  parties,  il  reste  encore  ime 
infinite  de  recherches  a  faire,  principalement  dans  Tint^rieur  des  grands  con- 
tinens, par  rapport  soit  a  la  g6ographie,  soit  a  Vethnographie. 

Toutefois,  en  joignant  aux  connaissances  positives  les  inductions  pro- 
bables, nos  moyens  sont  suffisans  pour  entreprendre  de  passer  la  revue  du 
genre  humain,  et  de  classer  syst6matiquement  les  populations  si  fortement 
contrast6es  qui  occupent  le  globe.  * 
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Assur^ment^  la  recherche  sur  le  caractere  essentiel  et  I'origine  des  races^ 
est  une  des  plus  int6ressaixtes  qui  puissent  exercer  la  sagacity  du  philosopher 
de  rhistorien>  et  du  naturaliste.  Mais  la  solution  en  est  difficile^  d'autant  plus 
qu'elle  se  complique  avec  d'autres  questions  6galement  probl^matiques^  et  qui, 
de  mSme,  ont  ^t6  trait^es  bien  souvent  sous  Unfluence  d'une  pol6mique  pas- 
sionn^e.  Quel  ^tait  Tetat  primitif  de  Thomme  ?  Quelle  est  la  dur^e  pass^ 
du  genre  humain  ?  Depuis  son  existence^  la  surface  du  globe  a-t-eUe  subi  de 
grands  changemens,  soit  par  des  revolutions  subites  et  violentes,  soit  par  le 
refroidissement  graduel  de  la  temperature  ?  Voila  des  questions  auxquelles 
il  faut  appliquer  Texamen  le  plus  calme  et  le  plus  impartial ;  et  apres  avoir 
employe  k  les  edaircir  tous  les  moyens  que  nos  connaissances  actuelles  nous 
foumissent,  les  esprits  les  plus  sages  finiront  peut-Stre  par  douter,  et  par 
avouer  leur  ignorance. 

L'^cole  de  philosophic  dominante  dans  le  dix-huitieme  siecle,  il  faut 
Tavouer,  n*avait  pas  cette  circonspection.  C*est  pourquoi  les  d^couvertes 
importantes  en  fiut  de  g^ographie  et  d'ethnographie,  d^j^  £utes  de  son  temps, 
ne  lui  ont  guere  profit^.  Toute  negative  qu'6tait  cette  ^cole^  elle  aimait  mieux 
b&tir  des  systdmes  en  Tair,  que  de  s'engager  dans  la  carriere  laborieuse  des 
observations  naturelles,  et  des  etudes  historiques  et  philologiques.  Aussi  ce 
si^cle  a-t-il  vu  edore  une  foule  de  theories,  sur  I'etat  de  la  nature,  sur  I'origine 
des  langues,  sur  les  commencemens  et  la  marche  de  la  civilisation ;  theories 
sans  base  reelle,  et  qui  ne  nous  avancent  pas  d'un  seul  pas,  lorsque  nous 
t&chons  de  penetrer  plus  avant  dans  une  antiquite  inconnue. 

Combien  n'a-t-on  pas  raisonne  et  deraisonne  sur  Unfluence  du  climat,  non 
seulement  sur  le  physique  de  lliomme,  mais  sur  ses  quahtes  intellectuelles  et 
morales,  et  mSme  sur  sa  constitution  sociale !  Et  comment  caracterisait-on 
les  climats !  Le  midi  et  le  nord,  le  froid  et  le  chaud.  Voila  une  distinction 
bien  grossiere  pour  .une  chose  aussi  complexe,  aussi  nuancee,  et  souvent  aussi 
indefinissable.  Si  Ton  entend  par  climat  Tensemble  de  toutes  les  causes 
materielles  qui  affectent  directement  ou  indirectement  les  habitans  d'un  pays, 
il  faudra  convenir  qu'elles  peuvent  produire  des  modifications  tres-sensibles 
sur  leur  temperament  et  leur  constitution  corporelle.  Mais  il  s'agit  de  con- 
stater,  si  ces  causes  sont  suffisantes  pour  effacer  le  caractdre  distinctif  d'une 
jace,  et  pour  y  substituer  un  caractere  different. 

Toutes  les  experiences  qui  ont  ete  faites  sur  des  colons  transplantes  en 
des  climats  fortement  contrastes  avec  celui  de  la   mere-patrie,   semblent 
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decider  cette  question  dans  la  negative.  Les  cr^les  Enrop^ens,  dans  toutes 
les  parties  du  monde,  ont  conserv6  leur  physionomie  nationale.  Dans  la 
zone  torride^  leur  teint  s'est  bruni:  vdSik  tout,  a  moins  qu'il  n'7  ait  eu 
melange  de  sang  et  croisement  des  races.  II  est  un  gemre  d'exp6riences 
d'une  date  bien  plus  ancienne  en  &yeiur  de  la  m§me  conclusion:  c'est  le 
Yoisinage  de  peuples  de  races  diff6rentes,  depuis  des  temps  imm^moriaux,  oik 
cependant  la  ligne  de  d6marcation  n'en  est  pas  moins  rest^e  tranch6e.  Les 
Lapons  sont  voisins  des  Su^ois;  il  est  probable  que  leuxs  ancStres  ont 
ancieimement  habits  plus  vers  le  midi,  et  qu'ils  ont  occup6,  si  non  la  Scan^ 
dinavie  entiere,  au  moins  une  grande  partie.  Les  colons  de  race  Germanique, 
plus  courageux  et  plus  robustes  que  ce  peuple  faible  et  inoffensif,  Tont  con- 
stamment  repouss^  vers  les  regions  glaciales.  Si  les  Lapons  sont  devenus  ce 
qu'ils  sont  par  Teffet  du  climat,  les  Su^ois,  en  empi6tant  sur  leur  territoire, 
auraient  risqu6  de  se  transformer  en  Lapons,  ce  qui  pourtant  n'est  point 
arriv6. 

En  general,  les  defenseurs  de  Tunit^  g6n6alogique  prise  a  la  lettre,  par 
le  mdme  motif  et  dans  le  mSme  systeme  d'opinions,  n'ont  accord^  au  genre 
humain  qu'une  tres-courte  dur^e  dans  le  pass6.  lis  ont  rendu  par  la  leur 
th^se  plus  difficile  a  soutenir.  Car  il  est  naturel  de  pr6sumer,  qu'il  a  fidlu 
Taction  des  mSmes  causes  physiques,  accumul^e  pendant  des  milliers  d'ann^, 
pour  produire  un  caractere  de  race  tellement  permanent,  que  quelques  siecles 
passes  sous  des  influences  contraires  n'y  ont  op6:6  aucun  changement,  ou 
Tout,  tout  au  plus.  Increment  effleurd.  La  force  de  cette  objection  serait 
cependant  affia.iblie,  si  Ton  pouvait  admettre  la  comparaison  entre  le  genre 
.  humain  et  un  individu,  et  entre  les  ages  du  monde  et  ceux  de  la  vie  humaine. 
L'enfance  est  flexible  en  tout  sens ;  Thomme  adulte  ne  change  plus.  Ainsi 
la  divergence  des  races  aurait  pu  s'^fiectuer  rapidement  dans  les  premiers 
temps,  quoiqu'eUe  soit  devenue,  plus  tard,  un  caractere  ind^l^bile. 

II  me  paraitrait  hors  de  propos  de  traiter  ici  &  fond  cette  controverse. 
Sans  rien  prdjuger,  j'ai  seulement  voulu  d^finir  les  points  prindpaux  sur  le»- 
quels  elle  roule,  et  en  donner  une  notice  litt^raire* 

Pour  la  question  qui  nous  occupe,  il  suffit  que  les  races  soyent  aussi 
anciennes  que  lliistoire,  et  cela  est  incontestable.  Les  t^noignages  les  plus 
anciens  nous  d^crivent  TAfrique  int^ieure  comme  le  pajrs  des  hommes  noirs. 
Sur  des  monumens  Egyptiens,  qui  datent  de  quinze  cents  ou  de  deux  inille 
ans  avant  notre  ere,  on  voit  des  portraits  de  ndgres,  par&itement  ressemblans 
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i  ceux  d'aujourd'hui.  Les  Egyptiens  y  sont  fortement  contrast^  avec  cette 
race  ^trangdre,  soit  par  la  couleur^  soit  par  la  taille^  et  surtout  par  le  profil 
des  tStes.  Us  sont  peints  en  rouge;  mais  il  ne  s'ensuit  pas  qu'ils  ayent 
appartenu  k  une  race  cuivr^.  H  ne  faut  pas  oublier  que  leur  peinture  6tait 
monochrome^  et  ne  pouvait  exprimer  autrement  la  carnation  rembrunie  par 
Teffet  d'un  ciel  briUant.  Sur  ces  m^mes  monumens  les  nations  Asiatiques, 
vaincues  par  S^ostris,  sont  tres-distinctement  caract6ris6es.  II  en  est  de 
m^me  des  figures  sculpt^es  sur  les  ruines  de  Pers6polis^  qui  se  rapportent  k 
une  ^poque  moins  ancienne.  Lisez  la  description  des  Huns  dans  Thistoire 
de  Jomandes  :  c'est  un  portrait  vivant  des  Calmouques. 


Chafitre  V. — Caractere  Phynohgique  des  Hindotis. 

Platon  affirme  que,  depuis  dix  mille  ans,  (mais  glissons  sur  la  chronologic, 
et  disons,  depuis  des  temps  imm6moriaux),  les  Egyptiens  avaient  figur6  leurs 
dieux  d'apres  le  m^me  type,  et  que  leurs  prStres  n*en  permettaient  pas  la 
moindre  alteration.  Si  les  Brahmanes  ont  suivi  le  mSme  principe,  comme  il 
y  a  tout  Heu  de  croire,  nous  pouvous  esp6rer  de  retracer  la  physionomie 
Hindoue  k  une  6poque  fort  ancienne.  Quelques  ^crivains  ont  r^voqu^  en 
doute,  k  tort  ce  me  semble,  la  haute  antiquity  de  ces  rochers  fafonn^s  en 
temples,  de  ces  montagnes  creus^s,  de  tons  ces  merveilleux  monumens 
d'architectmre  dans  Tlnde,  dont  la  plupart  n'ont  attir6  I'attention  des  voyar 
geurs  que  depuis  peu.  Mais  sous  le  point  de  vue  dont  nous  les  envisageons, 
la  date  inconnue  de  leur  construction  devient  k  peu  pres  indiff^rente ;  car 
les  sculptures  qui  s'y  trouvent  attach^es,  seront  en  tout  cas  des  imitations 
de  sculptures  plus  anciennes.  II  nlmporte  guere  non  plus  qu'elles  repr^- 
sentent  des  sujets  mythologiques  ou  historiques,  puisque  Ton  sait  que  les 
nations  ont  g^n^ralement  form6  les  dieux  a  leur  image.  Seulement  dans 
I'enfance  de  Tart,  ou  le  type  a  6t6  fix^,  les  artistes  ont  cm  atteindre  k  I'id^al, 
en  exag^rant  les  traits  qui  passaient  pour  des  beaut^s.  Les  petites  idoles  en 
bronze,  destinies  au  culte  domestique,  sont,  k  leur  tour,  des  copies  r^uites 
des  statues  adores  dans  les  temples.  L'on  peut  done,  dans  des  ouvrages 
modemes  de  I'art,  contempler  Tancien  type  de  la  physionomie  nationale. 
Je  parle  toujours  des  idoles  provenant  de  Tlnde  proprement  dite.  Dans  llle 
de  Java  les  divinit^s  Brahmaniques,  par  complaisance  pour  leur  nouveaux 
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adorateurs^  ont  souvent  adopts  la  physionomie  Malaye^  comme  le  prouve  la 
collection  tres-curieuse  d'originaux,  rapport^e  par  feu  Sir  Stamford  Raffles. 
Les  idoles  de  TAsie  centrale,  ou  tant  de  sujets  mythologiques  originairement 
Indiens  ont  6t6  introduits  par  les  Bouddhistes,  sont  devenues  Mongoles^  et 
horriblement  enlaidies. 

Les  peintres  Hindous  imitent  la  nature  avec  tant  de  fid^lit^,  et  meme 
avec  une  naivet6  si  spirituelle  et  si  pleine  d'expression,  qu*on  pent  tres-bien, 
moyennant  leurs  portraits,  se  former  une  id6e  juste  de  la  physionomie 
nationale,  sans  avoir  6t6  dans  le  pays;  et  cette  physionomie  est  la  mdme 
que  Ton  reconnatt  d^ji  dans  les  plus  anciens  ouvrages  de  Tart.  Le  visage 
d'une  forme  ovale,  le  front  61ev6  et  dominant  les  parties  inf6rieures;  les 
pommettes  des  joues  efifac6es;  les  yeux  places  horizontalement,  grands, 
quoique  voil6s  par  d'6paisses  paupieres,  et  surtout  bien  fendus;  un  nez 
saillant  et  souvent  aquilin,  dont  I'arSte  est  bien  marquee,  les  atles  rapproch6es 
et  s'61argissant  peu,  I'ouverture  des  narines  toum6e  vers  en  has ;  les  deux 
rang6es  de  dents  plac^es  verticalement  Tune  au  dessus  de  Tautre ;  la  bouche 
petite,  d61icatement  trac^e,  et  bordee  de  levres  modiquement  gonfl^es;  le 
menton  arrondi ;  enfin,  des  cheveux  noirs,  longs,  soyeux,  et  ondoyans,  mais 
non  cr6pus ;  chez  les  hommes  a  Tage  viril,  une  barbe  touffue  qui,  si  elle 
n'est  pas  coup6e,  pousse  jusqu'a  une  grande  longueur ;  ajoutez  a  cela  une 
taille  svelte,  surtout  chez  les  femmes,  une  belle  proportion  entre  la  hauteur 
des  jambes  et  des  cuisses,  et  la  partie  du  corps  comprise  entre  les  6paules  et 
les  hanches ;  des  mains  et  des  pieds  d'une  616gance  remarquable :  tels  sont 
les  traits  qui  rangent  les  Hindous  incontestablement  dans  la  race  d'hommes  a 
laquelle  appartiennent  les  Persans,  les  Arabes,  les  habitans  de  I'Asie  ant^- 
rieure,  et  de  TEurope ;  tels  sont  les  traits  qui,  d'autre  part,  les  s^parent  de 
leurs  voisins  vers  le  nord,  Torient,  et  le  midi ;  des  Tib^tains,  des  Mongoles, 
des  P^ouans,  des  Siamois,  et  des  Chinois,  enfin,  des  Malais  et  des  autres 
tribus  qui  peuplent  TArchipel  Indien  et  rOc6anique. 

Ceux  qui  n'ont  pas  fait  une  6tude  particuliere  de  ces  matidres,  objecteront 
peut-Stre  que,  de  cette  maniere,  les  Hindous  seraient  classes  dans  la  race 
blanche,  tandis  qu'ils  sont  noirs.  En  effet,  ce  sont  des  locutions  populaires 
et  famUierement  employees:  les  sujets  noirs  de  S.  M.  Britannique  a  Cal- 
cutta ;  et  k  Madras  la  ville  noire,  c'est-a-dire  le  quartier  habit6  exclusivement 
par  les  indigenes.  Mais,  a  parler  exactement,  les  Hindous  ne  sont  pas  noirs 
comme  les  negres;  ils  sont  seulement  trds-basan6s ;  et  cette  teinte  fonc^e 
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vane  beaucoup  selon  les  provinces  qu'ils  habitent^  le  genre  de  vie  qu'ils 
mdnent^  les  classes  sociales^  et  les  sexes.  On  a  remarqu^  que  les  Brabmanes 
du  Malabar^  d'un  des  pays  les  plus  cbauds  de  llnde^  ont  conserve  une  teinte 
fort  claire.  Dans  la  partie  septentrionale  les  femmes  d'un  rang  sup6rieur^ 
qui  ne  sont  jamais  hal6es  par  le  soleil^  brillent  mlme^  si  Ton  pent  s'en  fier  aux 
portraits,  d'un  bel  incarnate  et  ne  sont  pas  plus  brunettes  que  les  beaut^s  de 
TEurope  m^ridionale.  En  g6n^ral,  la  couleur  de  la  race  blanche,  qu'il  faudrait 
plutdt,  pour  s'exprimer  avec  exactitude,  appeler  la  race  a  peau  transparente, 
est  infiniment  plus  sujette  a  se  modifier,  tant  par  Teffet  d'une  chaleur  passa- 
gere  que  par  Taction  constante  du  climat,  que  ne  Test  la  couleur  des  autres 
races,  noire,  cuivr6e,  jaune,  et  brune  ou  oliv&tre.  D'ailleurs,  la  couleur  est 
im  caractdre  trop  superficiel  pour  servir  a  classifier  les  races.  Ce  n'est  que 
la  demiere  ramification  des  ph6nomenes  produits  par  la  diversity  de  Torgani- 
sation  int^rieure.  Vainement  un  philosophe  cflebre,  Kant,  a-t-il  essay6  de 
faire  de  la  coideur  le  caract^re  essentiel,  et  de  ramener  les  races,  class^es 
d'apres  ce  principe,  a  priori  a  runit6  primitive.  II  a  ^t^  r^fut6  victorieusement 
par  George  Forster,  le  jeune  compagnon  de  Cook  dans  son  second  voyage 
autour  du  monde.  C'est  Blumenbach,  le  Nestor  de  nos  naturalistes,  qui  a 
fait  les  recherches  les  plus  profondes  et  les  plus  scientifiques  sur  ces  vari^tfe 
dans  Tespece  humaine,  et  qui,  en  mime  temps,  a  mis  le  plus  de  circonspection 
dans  r^nonc6  des  r6sultats.  Bliunenbach  prend  avec  raison  pour  base  de  la 
distinction  des  races,  la  structure  et  les  dimensions  du  cr&ne,  et  son  agence- 
ment  aux  vertebres  du  cou.  Car  il  est  Evident  que  la  forme  du  cr&ne  mime, 
qui  ne  se  durcit  que  graduellement  dans  Tembryon  et  Tenfant  nouveau  n^, 
est  d^termin^e  par  le  d^veloppement  du  cerveau,  de  cet  organe  materiel  de 
la  pens6e  ;  ensuite  la  partie  osseuse  de  la  tSte  determine,  a  son  tour,  la  figure> 
la  position,  et  les  proportions  des  parties  chamues.  Or  le  visage  est  le  siege 
visible  de  Thumanit^  :  c'est  la  ou  Tactivit^  de  toutes  les  faculty  intellectuelles 
trouve  une  expression.  C'est,  comme  Cic^ron  I'a  si  bien  remarqu^,  le 
caractere  distinctif  de  Thomme,  et  qui,  mSme  dans  son  apparence  ext^rieure, 
le  place  a  une  distance  infinie  de  toutes  les  especes  animales.  Blumenbach 
a  form6  le  premier  une  riche  collection  de  crdnes,  provenant  de  toutes  les 
parties  du  globe  et  d'un  grand  nombre  de  nations.  En  combinant  la  forme 
du  crane  avec  les  autres  diifi^rences  physiologiques,  il  divise  le  genre  humain 
en  cinq  races  principales.  II  range  les  Hindous  dans  celle  que  j'ai  d^ign^e 
auparavant,  et  qu'il  appelle  la  Race  Caucasienne ;  tant  a  cause  de  la  position 
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centrale  de  cette  chaine  de  montagnes,  que  parce  que  sur  son  revers  meri- 
dional^ en  G^orgie  et  en  Circassie^  le  type  de  la  race  se  tro\ive  dans  une  rare 
perfection.  La  denomination  pourrait  paraitre  arbitraire  ;  mais  peu  importe, 
pourvu  que  la  classification  soit  juste. 

La  decision  du  grand  naturaliste  est  pleinement  confirmee  par  le  r^sultat 
des  recherches  sur  Taffiliation  des  langues^  dont  je  parlerai  bientot 

Mais  ici  s'61eve  une  nouvelle  question  :  les  Hindous  sont-ils  de  race  pure 
ou  mixte  ?  On  a  contest^^  en  efiet^  aux  anciens  Hindous  la  puret6  de  leur 
sang  dont  ils  sont  si  fiers ;  on  a  etay^  cette  these  par  la  division  en  castes^ 
et  par  la  condition  servile  ou  se  trouve  la  demiere  des  quatre,  ceUe  des 
Soudras.  Une  telle  degradation  de  la  grande  masse  du  peuple,  disait-on^  n'a 
pu  s'introduire  qu'a  la  suite  d'une  conquSte.  Les  deux  ou  meme  les  trois 
castes  superieures  seraient  donc^  dans  cette  supposition^  la  posterity  des  con- 
qu^rans ;  et  les  deux  castes  inferieures^  ou  la  quatrieme  seulement^  seraient 
les  descendans  du  people  subjugu^.  Cependant  Thistoire  nous  offre  en  foule 
des  exemples  dln^galites  tout  aussi  choquantes,  et  qui  neanmoins  se  sont 
introduites  par  des  changemens  graduels  et  interieurs  dans  Tordre  social^  sans 
bouleversement  subit  et  violent.  En  Europe  le  servage,  Tetat  du  laboureur 
attache  a  la  glebe^  a  existe  pendant  le  moyen  age^  non  seulement  dans  les 
provinces  anciennement  Romaines>  ou  Ton  pourrait  le  rapporter  a  la  conquSte^ 
mais  dans  des  pays  dont  la  population  est  incontestablement  homogene. 
C'est  la  nature  qull  faut  accuser  en  premier  lieu  de  I'inegalite  parmi  les 
hommes^  puisque  les  individus  naissent  tres-inegalement  doues  de  facultes 
physiques  et  morales.  Dans  la  formation  de  la  societe  des  hommes  intel- 
ligens^  courageux^  actifs,  perseverans^  ont  obtenu  des  avantages^  parce  quils 
se  rendaient  utiles  ou  mSme  necessaires  a  leurs  concitoyens ;  ils  ont  ensuite 
usurpe  des  privileges;  leurs  descendans^  places  dans  une  situation  avanta- 
geuse^  n'ont  plus  eu  besoin  de  la  mime  energie  pour  s'y  maintenir;  et  la 
classe  opprimee  a  fini  par  se  resigner  a  sa  situation^  comme  a  un  arret 
de  la  destinee,  surtout  lorsque  quelque  opinion  religieuse  s'y  joignait.  Cela 
suffit  pour  faire  concevoir  comment  la  division  par  castes,  et  la  degradation 
de  la  demiere,  a  pu  naltre  au  sein  d*une  mSme  nation.  Mais  la  nature  de 
la  langue  Sanscrite,  et  son  ancienne  universaUte  dans  tout  le  nord  de  llnde, 
foumit  une  preuve  positive  de  la  purete  du  sang  Hindou. 
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Quoique^  par  les  rslisons  que  je  yiens  de  d^velopper^  nous  ne  saurions 
admettre  que  la  nation  des  Hindous  se  soit  form6e  par  la  fusion  de  deux 
peuples^  appartenant  a  des  families^  et  peut-dtre  a  des  races  diff6rentes^  d'un 
peuple  conqu^ant  et  d'un  peuple  subjugu^ ;  il  parait  que  leurs  anc^res  n'ont 
pas  iii  les  premiers  occupans  du  pays  ;  qu'ils  7  ont  d^a  trouv^  des  habitans 
plus  anciennement  indigenes.  II  exist  encore  aujourd'hui^  dans  TInde  sep- 
tentrionale^  dans  quelques  districts  montueux  oii  la  nature  oppose  de  grands 
obstacles  au  defrichement  et  ^  la  culture  des  terres^  des  tribus  de  chasseurs 
sauvages.  Sans  culte  r^gulier,  n'ayant  pour  toute  religion  que  quelques 
superstitions  confuses^  ne  reconnaissant  nullement  la  loi  Brahmanique^  ils 
vivent  du  produit  de  la  chasse^  ou  de  racines  et  de  fruits  sauvages ;  ils  man- 
gent  meme  les  viandes  les  plus  impures.  Presque  nus,  mais  arm6s  de  fleches^ 
de  lances,  et  de  massues,  ils  sortent  de  temps  en  temps  de  leurs  repaires 
inaccessibles,  et  commettent  des  d^r^dations  chez  leurs  voisins  dans  la  plaine. 
Pour  acheter  la  s6curit6,  les  Anglais,  tout  puissans  qu'ils  sont,  ont  quelque- 
fois  consenti  a  payer  des  petites  pensions  a  leurs  chefs,  ce  qui  cependant  est 
un  tribut  d^guise  sous  un  autre  nom.  Le  besoin  de  se  procurer  certaines 
denr^es  qui  leur  manquent,  par  exemple  du  sel,  a  pu  seul  engager  ces 
sauvages  a  faire  un  petit  trafic  d'6change.  Ces  premiers  rudimens  de  la 
civilisation  leur  auront  et6  communiques  par  des  aventuriers  Hindous, 
expuls^  de  leur  caste.  Tels  sont  les  Bhils  dans  les  provinces  de  Malva  et 
de  Candeish,  les  Coulies  dans  le  Guzerate,  les  Gondes  en  Gundvfina,  et  les 
Coukies,  au  de-la  du  Gauge,  dans  la  chalne  de  montagnes  qui  bordent  le 
district  de  Chittagong.^  On  trouve  des  details  sur  leurs  moeurs  et  sur  leur 
maniere  de  vivre  dans  les  Recherches  Asiatiques,  et  tant  d'autres  descriptions 
de  rinde  dont  nous  sommes  redevables  aux  observateurs  Anglais«  Sir  John 
Malcolm  a  trac6  un  tableau  fort  int^ressant  des  Bhils  (Bheels).     Ces  peu- 


7  Plusieurs  de  ces  tribus  semblent  avoir  port^  le  m^me  nom  depuis  nombre  de  si^cles. 
H^mathandra,  auteur  du  12*  si^cle,  nomme  les  Bhils  (Bhilla)  dans  son  dictionnaire.  Amara- 
Sinka,  lexicographe  bien  plus  ancien,  nomme  une  esp^ce  de  sauvages  Poulindas.  Ptolem6e  les 
conncut,  et  leur  donne  T^pith^te  «y(<«f  i(y«i.  Je  ne  retrouve  les  Poulindas  dans  aucune  descrip- 
tion modeme  de  I'lnde. 
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plades  appartiennent  a  une  race  totalement  diff6rente  de  celle  des  Hindoua. 
lis  sont  noirs  en  effete  et  leur  front  applati,  leur  chevelure  laineuse^  leur  nez 
6cras^»  leur  figure  et  leur  taille^  les  caract^risent  comme  des  n^es 
Asiatiques. 

II  n'est  aucunement  probable  que  des  sauvages  mal  a]:m6s>  et  compara- 
tivement  peu  nombreux,  ayent  pu  p^n^trer  jusqu'au  centre  du  pays,  apres 
qu'il  eut  6t6  cultiv^,  peupl^,  et  d6fendu  par  ime  nation  exerc^e  aux  arts  de  la 
paix  et  de  la  guerre.  II  &ut  done  admettre  que  les  Hindous,  en  arrirant  a 
une  6poque  inconnue,  auront  d6ja  trouv^  ime  population  d'indigenes,  popu- 
lation faible,  sans  doute,  comme  Test  toujours  celle  des  peuples  chasseurs, 
diss^min6e  dans  les  vastes  forSts  primitives ;  qu'ils  Tauront  repouss6e  dans  les 
montagnes,  ou  refoul^e  vers  le  midi.  II  r^sulte  ^galement  de  leur  existence 
actuelle,  que  les  colons  de  race  Hindoue  n'ont  pas  fait  ime  guerre  d'extenm- 
nation  a  des  voisins  aussi  incommodes ;  qu'ils  ne  les  ont  pas  non  plus  con*- 
vertis  par  la  force,  ni  reduits  en  esclavage  :  deux  choses  qui,  d'ordinaire,  se 
suivent  de  pres.  Les  tribus  rest^es  dans  le  nord  ont  fini  par  etre  complette- 
ment  isol^s  et  enclav6es  dans  les  ^tats  polices.  Je  ne  m'6tonne  pas  que  les 
broussailles  st^riles  et  les  forets  de  Gundva  na  leur  ayent  offert  un  refuge ; 
mais  il  s'en  trouve  une  peuplade  qui  ne  porte  pas  de  nom  particulier,  sur  les 
montagnes  de  Rajamahal,  dans  le  district  de  Boglipore.  Des  sauvages  pres 
des  rives  du  Gauge,  au  centre  d'un  des  pays  les  plus  fertiles,  les  plus  peupl^, 
et  les  mieux  cultiv6s  de  la  terre !     Voila  un  &rit  bien  remarquable. 

Beaucoup  de  faits  de  Thistoire  ancienne  et  modeme  semblent  prouver 
qu'il  existe  des  differences  indestructibles  dans  les  dispositions  naturelles  des 
races  humaines :  qu'il  y  a  eu  des  peuples  sages  et  inventifs,  qui  se  sont 
humanisms  spontan^ment,  ou  n'ont  jamais  €\jL  sauvages;  d'autres  peuples 
dociles,  et  capables  de  se  former  par  I'instruction  legislative  et  industrielle 
que  les  premiers  leur  apportaient ;  et  enfin,  des  peuples  qui  repoussent  tout 
ordre  social  mieux  r6gie  comme  une  gSne  insupportable.  Le  contact  de  la 
civilisation  semble  mime  leur  devenir  pemicieux,  parce  qu'ils  n'en  saisissent 
que  le  mauvais  cdt^.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  indigenes  de  TAm^rique  septen- 
trionale  n'ont  rien  appris  des  Europ^ens  que  I'usage  des  armes  a  feu  et  de 
r^au  de  vie.  Constamment  refoulds  dans  I'interieur,  a  mesure  que  les  colons 
d6fnchent  le  pays,  ils  ont  d^ja  fort  diminu6,  et  il  est  a  pr6voir  qu'ils  s'^tein- 
dront  entierement. 

Un  t^moignage  qu'on  doit  regarder  comme  historique,  quoiqu'il  se  trouve 
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dans  un  podme  merveilleux,  vient  a  Ti^pui  de  ce  que  j'ai  dit  sur  Tancien 
^tablissement  de  ces  tribus  de  chasseurs  dans  llnde.  Le  RSm&yana  place 
aa  midi  du  royaume  d'Ayodhya^  sur  le  Gange  au  dessus  de  son  confluent 
avec  le  Yamouna^  un  roi  des  chasseurs,  des  Nishddas.  II  est  le  vassal  du  roi 
d'Ayodhya,  le  gardien  de  sa  frontiere,  et  Tami  du  h^ros  Bima.  II  re9oit 
hospitalidrement  celui-ci  et  son  frdre  cadet :  mais  il  ne  pent  leur  offrir  que 
des  yiandes  fraiches  et  s6ch^es»  des  fruits  et  des  racines  sauvages,  *'  parce 
que/  dit-il  express6ment,  "  il  n*y  a  pas  d'agriculture  dans  mon  domaine."  Ce 
chef  des  chasseurs  leur  sert  ensuite  de  guide  a  travers  les  vastes  fordts  situ^es 
vers  le  midi. 

II  est  k  remarquer  que  ce  terme  de  Nishdda,  chasseur,  6tant  injurieux 
chez  les  Hindous,  est  appliqu^  aussi  aux  individus  r6prouy^  et  expuls^s  de 
toutes  les  castes,  et  a  leurs  descendans,  dont  le  nom  propre  est  Chanddla. 
En  Europe  on  les  appelle  Parias  ;  c'est  un  nom  moderne,  usit6  seulement 
sur  la  c6te  du  Malabar.  lis  ont  cela  de  commun  avec  les  tribus  sauvages, 
quils  se  nourissent  en  partie  de  la  chasse,  et  mangent  des  viandes  impures. 
Mais  le  mot  Chand&la  n'est  jamais  appliqu^  aux  Nishfidas :  il  est  clair  que 
ceux-ci  sont  des  peuples  originairement  chasseurs. 

Ce  mdme  R4mftyana,  le  plus  ancien  poeme  6pique  en  langue  Sanscrite, 
nous  fait  connaitre  dans  le  nord  un  nombre  de  royaumes  florissans,  tres- 
populeux,  et  parfaitement  poUc6s.  Au  contraire,  vers  le  midi  que  R&ma  par- 
court  dans  son  exil,  jusqu'a  rextr6mit6  de  la  p6ninsule,  tout  est  encore 
inculte.  Les  fordts  imp6n^trables  ne  sont  peupl^es  que  de  tigres,  d'ours, 
d'616phants,  de  buffles,  de  sangliers,  d'antilopes,  et  d'innombrables  troupeaux 
de  singes.  Par  ci  par  la  seulement  le  h6ros  rencontre  les  hermitages  de 
quelques  pieux  anachordtes.  Voila  encore  des  traits  historiques.  Ces 
hermites,  entour^s  de  leurs  disciples,  sont  des  missionnaires ;  la  tradition 
nomme  Agastya,  qui  joue  personnellement  un  rdle  dans  le  R&mdyana, 
comme  celui  qui  le  premier  aurait  propag6  dans  le  midi  la  foi  et  la  loi 
Brahmaniques. 

J'ai  soutenu  que  la  race  Hindoue  dans  le  nord  ^tait  anciennement  rest^e 
pure ;  depuis  huit  siecles  les  invasions  ont  pu  amener  quelque  melange  de 
sang  parmi  ceux  qui  sont  devenus  Mahometans,  car  les  autres  se  marient 
toujours  entr'eux;  mais  cela  est  peu  considerable.  J'ai  avanc^  la  conjec- 
ture, qu'une  partie  des  habitans  primitifs  aurait  ^t^  refoul^e  vers  le  midi  par 
les  colons  de  race  Hindoue.    Dans  la  p^ninsule  on  ne  trouve  point  de  ces 
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peuplades  enclav^es^  rest^es  ind^pendantes  et  sauvages.  M ais^  en  revanche, 
une  fusion  de  deux  peuples  de  race  diffi^rente  pourrait  bien  y  avoir  eu  lieu, 
a  la  suite  de  la  conversion  et  de  colonies  arriv6es  du  nord.  Tout  cela  se 
rapporte  k  des  temps  fort  anciens  et  ant^rieurs  a  lliistoire,  puisque  les  g^ 
graphes  Grecs  indiquent  d6ja  des  noms  Sanscrits  sur  ces  c6tes,  et  mSme 
dans  llle  de  Ceylon. 

Je  pense  que  Texamen  approfondi  des  langues  modemes,  qui  se  parlent 
aujourd'hui  dans  les  diverses  parties  de  llnde,  changera  cette  hypothese 
en  certitude.  Dans  les  dialectes  populaires  du  nord,  tels  que  le  BengW  et 
le  Hindoustanique,  la  langue  classique  forme  la  base.  Ce  sont  des  mots 
Sanscrits,  peu  ou  point  alt6r6s,  qui  ont  seulement  perdu  leurs  inflexions; 
les  mots  Strangers,  Persans,  Arabes,  ou  autres,  sont  proportionnellement  en 
petit  nombre.  Dans  les  idiomes  du  midi  c'est  le  contraire :  le  fond  est 
essentiellement  different ;  le  melange  de  mots  Sanscrits  s'y  est  introduit  par 
rinfluence  du  culte  et  de  la  litt^ratiu'e.  Des  travaux  de  grammaire  et  de 
lexicographie  ont  d6ja  6t6  £Euts,  principalement  par  les  missionnaires  Chretiens, 
siu:  la  langue  du  Camatic,  sur  le  Telinga,  et  le  Tamoul.  Mais  les  langues 
des  tribus  sauvages  du  nord  restent  a  examiner.  II  serait  curieux  de  con- 
stater,  si  elles  sont  identiques  ou  non,  pour  le  fond  et  la  forme,  avec  les 
idiomes  que  je  viens  de  nommer ;  et  si,  dans  le  premier  cas,  la  langue-m^re 
commime  est  r^pandue  au  de-la  de  I'lnde,  par  exemple,  dans  le  grand  Archipel. 
Ce  n'est  pas  chose  facile  d'acqu6rir  ime  connaissance  exacte  de  langues  qui 
n'ont  jamais  €ii  6crites.  Ou  pourra  se  procurer  des  vocabulaires ;  mais  la 
construction  est  Tessentiel;  et  pour  Tapprendre  il  faudrait  se  r^soudre  k 
habiter  long  temps  chez  ces  barbares. 


Chapitre  VII. — U Analyse  comparee  des  Langues  appliquee  a  VHistoire. 


Nous  avons  d6fini  la  race  des  Hindous :  nous  avons  vu  que,  quoique 
places  a  rextr6mit6  de  la  ligne,  ils  appartiennent  a  ceUe  qu'on  est  en  droit 
d'appeler  la  plus  noble,  puisqu'elle  s'est  illustrde  dans  Thistoire  plus  que 
toutes  les  autres  prises  ensemble,  par  les  perfectionnemens  de  Vordre  social ; 
par  les  inventions  utiles,  et  les  d^couvertes  scientifiques ;  enfin,  par  des  pro- 
ductions intellectuelles  qui  portent  le  sceau  du  g^nie,  dans  la  philosophic^ 
la  po6sie,  Moquence,  et  les  beaux  arts.     Nous  d^terminerons  maintenant  la 
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feanille  de  peuples  dont  ib  sont  une  partie  int^grante,  en  nous  laissant  guider 
dans  cette  recherche  par  T^tude  compar^e  des  langues. 

On  peut  dire  que  cette  6tude,  traits  m6thodiquement,  est  ime  science 
toute  de  nouvelle  creation ;  et  il  est  a  pr^umer,  qu'a  cause  de  tela  mdme^ 
elle  n'est  pas  encore  appr6ci6e  par  tout  le  monde  a  sa  juste  valeur. 

L'6tymologie  est  mal  fam^e,  comme  ime  science  futile^  arbitraire  dans  ses 
proc6d6s,  Equivoque,  incertaine,  ou  manifestement  erron^  dans  ses  r^sultats, 
qui,  lors  mdme  qu'ik  seraient  certains,  ne  paraitraient  que  des  minuties 
oiseuses. 

Je  ne  disconviens  pas  que  Tanalyse  compar^e  des  langues  ne  soit  un^ 
espece  d*^tymologie :  n^anmoins,  j'espere  la  d^livrer  de  cet  opprobre,  et  lui 
revendiquer  sa  dignity. 

II  faut  que  le  danger  de  faire  fausse  route  dans  ce  labyrinthe  soit  bien 
grand,  et  Tattrait  de  s'y  engager  bien  puissant ;  puisque  nous  voyons  que  des 
hommes  savans,  et  d'un  esprit  distingu6,  ont  6t6  fort  malheureux  en  &.it  d'^ty- 
mologie,  et  ont  mis  en  avant  des  hypotheses  chim^riques  et  mdme  ridicules. 
Cest  quils  n'avaient  point  le  fil  d* Ariadne ;  qu'ils  manquaient  de  principes 
qui  les  dirigeassent  dans  leur  marche  ;  et  qu*ils  ne  s'^taient  pas  rendus 
compte  assez  clairement  de  la  nature  de  leur  entreprise. 

II  y  a  trois  genres  d'6t3anologie  bien  distincts,  quoiqu'ils  ayent  €t/k  souvent 
confondus  mal  a  propos :  T^tymologie  grammaticale,  historique,  et  philoso- 
phique. 

L'^tymologie  grammaticale  explique  la  derivation  des  mots  dans  le  sein 
de  la  langue  m^me ;  r6t3anologie  historique  derive  une  langue  modeme  d'une 
ou  de  plusieurs  langues  plus  anciennes;  T^tymologie  philosophique  enfin 
pr6tend  remonter  a  Torigine  absolue  des  langues,  en  expliquant  leur  formation 
par  les  lois,  d'apres  lesquelles  doit  avoir  agi  la  faculty  g^n^rale  du  langage, 
inh^rente  k  la  nature  humaine. 

Je  ne  m'arrSte  pas  a  cette  demidre,  parce  qu'elle  n'a  rien  de  commun 
avec  nos  recherches  actuelles ;  et  je  puis  me  dispenser  de  motiver  mon  seep- 
ticisme  a  regard  de  la  possibility  d'une  pareille  science. 

L'^tymologie  grammaticale  est  facile  et  parfaitement  demonstrable  dans 
la  sphere  des  analogies ;  c'est  a  dire,  lorsqu'il  existe  des  s6ries  des  mots,  ou 
du  moins  quelques  ims  d^riv^s  d'autres  mots  de  la  meme  langue,  d'apres  la 
mdme  m^thode,  et  avec  la  mdme  modification  du  sens.  EUes  devient  hypo- 
th6tique  lorsque  ces  analogies  disparaissent      Les  dtymologistes  de  cette 
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classe  souvent  n'ont  pas  fait  cette  distinction ;  en  g6n6ral^  ils  ont  manqu^  de 
m^thode.  Ils  devaient  d'abord  fixer  le  syst^me  d6riyatif  de  la  langue  qu*ils 
anal3rsaient :  c'est  a  dire,  d6terminer  les  changemens  qui  s'operent  dans  les 
616mens  d'un  mot,  afin  de  le  faire  passer  k  une  autre  cat^gorie  grammaticale ; 
les  lettres  ou  syllabes  qui  y  sont  jointes,  et  la  maniere  dont  eUes  sont 
agencies.  Or  les  grammariens  Grecs  et  Latins  n'ont  jamais  tent6  cette  entre- 
prise ;  ils  ne  se  sont  pas  mdme  dout6s  qu'elle  flit  possible.  Mais  le  d6&ut 
principal  des  6t3miologistes  anciens  et  modemes,  c'est  de  n'avoir  pas  su 
s'arrSter  a  temps.  II  existe  des  mots  qui  se  refiisent  k  toute  analyse  ult^ 
rieure,  et  auxquels  il  ne  faut  pas  feire  violence.  On  a  voulu  tout  d^river :  et 
de  quoi  ?  De  rien.  II  suffit  de  parcourir  Touvrage  de  Varron  sur  la  langue 
Latine  pour  se  faire  une  id6e  de  la  confusion  qui  en  r^sulte.  Ce  sont  les 
atomes  d'Epicure  qui  se  meuvent  au  hazard.  Des .  d6rivations  sans  terme 
finissent  in^vitablement  par  toumer  en  cercle,  et  tel  mot  pourra  devenir  le 
pere  de  son  trisayeul. 

Ces  6tymologistes  infatigables  ont  oubli6  dans  I'objet  de  leur  recherche 
deux  grandes  categories,  la  forme  et  la  matiere.  La  forme  des  langues  qui 
en  ont  une  (car  il  y  a  des  langues  presque  informes)  consiste  dans  les 
inflexions  des  noms  et  des  verbes,  les  affixes  et  prefixes,  les  modes  de  la 
derivation  et  de  la  composition,  enfin,  Tarrangement  des  mots  pour  les  com- 
biner en  phrases.  La  matiere,  ce  sont  les  racines.  La  notion  des  racines, 
m^connue  par  les  grammairiens  de  Toccident,  a  6te  cultiv^e  de  preference  par 
ceux  de  TAsie.  Dans  le  Hebreu,  TArabe,  et  le  Sanscrit,  les  verbes  simples  et 
primitife  sont  egalement  consideres  comme  les  seules  racines.  Le  caractere 
constitutif  est  done  le  mSme,  quoique  le  nombre  et  la  qualite  des  eiemens  qui 
peuvent  ou  doivent  entrer  dans  une  racine,  soit  difieremment  determine  dans 
chacune  de  ces  langues.  Le  principe  que  tout  doit  Itre  derive  des  racines,  a 
ete  suivi  peut-6tre  trop  rigoureusement ;  car  il  se  pourrait  qu'il  existAt  des 
derives  de  racines  perdues,  et  que  des  mots,  appartenant  a  quelque  langue 
etrangere,  eussent  ete  introduits;  ce  qui  est  arrive  mdme  aux  langues  les 
plus  pures. 

Je  passe  a  Tetymologie  historique.  Elle  est  en  general  facile,  et  marche 
d'un  pas  assure,  lorsque  la  formation  recente  de  la  langue  dont  il  s'agit  est 
constatee,  qu'on  pent  en  fixer  Tepoque,  et  que  les  langues  dont  la  fiision  y  a 
concouru,  sont  egalement  connues.  Tels  sont  les  principaux  idiomes  repandus 
dans  Toccident  de  TEurope,  les  langues  Romanes  et  TAnglais.     Neanmoins 
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les  6tymologistes  y  ont  souvent  6chou6,  parcequ'ils  ont  mieux  aiin6  se  livrer 
a  des  conjectures  que  de  consulter  les  anciens  documens  Merits ;  et  qu'ils  ont 
pris  les  mots  isol6ment^  au  lieu  d'embrasser  la  totalit^^  et  de  commencer  par 
rinvestigation  des  lois  g6n6rales  qui  ont  pT6sid6  a  la  nouveUe  formation. 

Mais  r6t3anologie  historique  a  6t6  appliqu^e  aussi  a  des  langues  dont 
Torigine  se  perd  dans  la  nuit  des  temps.  C'est  ainsi  qu'on  a  voulu  d^river  le 
Latin  du  Grec.  Voyez  Touvrage  d'un  grand  philologue,  le  dictionnaire  Latin 
de  Gerhard  Vossius :  vous  y  trouverez  en  foule  des  exemples  de  toutes  les 
erreurs  oft  Ton  pent  tomber  en  ce  genre.  De  quel  droit  pr^tendait-il  d^river 
le  Latin  du  Grec  ?  L'histoire  et  la  tradition  attestent,  aiu'ait  r^pondu 
Vossius^  que  les  Grecs  ont  fond^  beaucoup  de  colonies  en  Italic.  Qui :  mais 
les  colonies  qui  remontent  aux  temps  mythologiques^  sont  manifestement 
fausses^  et  n'ont  6t€  imagin^es  que  fort  tard.  Les  colonies  vraiment  histo- 
riques  en  Sicile  et  sur  les  cdtes  de  Vltalie  inf^rieure,  n'ont  pas  pu  produire  un 
changement  universel  et  fondamental  dans  les  idiomes  du  pays.  On  parlait 
Grec  et  Osque,  Tun  a  c6t6  de  Tautre,  et  I'influence  mutueUe  s'est  bom^e  a 
quelques  communications  de  detail.  Nous  poss6dons  des  Merits  en  langue 
Grecque  d'une  date  bien  plus  ancienne  qu'en  langue  Latine.  Cela  est  vrai 
encore  :  mais  c'est  le  hazard  qui  nous  a  conserv6  le  texte  d'Homere^  sauf  les 
alterations  qu'il  a  subies ;  et  un  hazard  contraire  a  fait  p^rir  les  lois  de  Numa. 
Les  conformity  du  Latin  avec  le  Grec  ressortent  de  la  maniere  la  plus 
frappante^  lorsque  on  le  confronte  avec  le  dialecte  Eolien :  c'est  Quintilien 
qui  le  premier  a  fait  cette  remarque  judicieuse.  Or  le  dialecte  Eolien  est 
celui  ou  les  formes  primitives  se  sont  le  mieux  conserv6es.  Ce  dialecte  nous 
retrace  dans  la  prononciation>  dans  les  inflexions^  et  souvent  dans  les  mots^ 
ce  qui  ^tait  surann6^  et  tomb6  en  d6su6tude,  dans  le  style  classique  qui  s'est 
fix^  d'apr^  les  modeles  Ath^niens. 

On  aurait  donc^  avec  un  droit  ^gal  au  moins^  pu  entreprendre  de  d6river 
le  Grec  du  Latin.  Mais  la  veritable  relation  entre  ces  deux  langues  n'est  pas 
celle  de  mere  et  de  fille ;  ce  sont  des  langues  soeurs. 

Les  mSmes  observations  s'appliquent  aux  tentatives  faites  par  plusieurs 
savans  de  d^river  les  langues  Germaniques  du  Latin  et  du  Grec.  Les 
Germains  n'ont  jamais  6t6  subjugu^s  par  les  Romains ;  ils  n'ont  ^t^  mis  en 
contact  que  fort  tard  avec  les  provinces  occidentales  de  Tempire ;  plus  tard 
encore  avec  les  provinces  orientales^  ou  la  langue  Grecque  6tait  devenue 
dominante.     Le  voisinage^  le  commerce^  le  service  militaire  dans  les  legions, 
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enfin  et  surtout^  la  conversion  a  la  religion  Chr^ienne^  ont  introduit  an 
certain  nombre  de  mots  Grecs  et  Latins  dans  les  langues  Germaniques ;  mais 
ces  mots  n'en  aSectent  nullement  le  fond,  et  sont  faciles  a  reconnattre.  Le 
vin  et  la  rose  portent  un  nom  Latin  d'un  bout  de  TEurope  k  Tautre ;  c'est 
que  le  mot  est  venu  avec  la  chose.  Mais,  certes,  les  Germains  n'ont  pas 
consult^  les  Romains  pour  savoir  comment  il  fallait  appeler  pere  et  mere, 
frere  et  soeur;  ni  comment  il  £sillait  compter  un,  deux,  trois,  et  ainsi  du 
reste. 

L'origine  de  toutes  ces  langues  est  inconnue ;  elles  ont  des  racines  pro- 
fondes  dans  une  antiquity  ant^rieure  a  Thistoire.  C'est  done  un  pr6jug6,  un 
point  de  vue  individuel,  qui  a  engag6  les  savans  k  donner  la  pr6f6rence  si  Tune 
sur  I'autre  comme  source  6t3anologique.  Cela  me  rappelle  un  en&nt  qui, 
ayant  appris  le  Fran9ais  avant  le  Latin,  chaque  fois  qu'il  rencontrait  dans 
cette  demiere  langue  im  mot  dont  la  ressemblance  le  frappait,  s'^riat :  Ah, 
cela  vient  surement  du  Fran9ais ! 

II  y  avait  done  au  fond  de  ces  essais  6t3rmologiques  un  aper9u  vrai ;  mais 
la  route  qu'on  suivait,  et  les  consequences  qu'on  tbrait  des  conformity 
remarqu6es,  ^tait  &usses.  C'6taient  des  lueurs  ^parses,  que  Ton  ne  savait  pas 
r6unir  en  un  seul  £Eusceau  de  lumiere,  parceque  des  nuages  6pais  inter- 
ceptaient  encore  a  notre  vue  le  point  central,  d'oA  tons  ces  rayons  partent 
dans  des  directions  divergentes.  La  connaissance  du  Sanscrit,  acquise  depuis 
moins  d'un  demi-si^cle,  a  dissip6  ces  t^n^bres.  S'il  est  vrai  ce  que  disait  un 
grand  philosophe,  qui  en  mdme  temps  ^tait  un  ^rudit  d'un  vaste  savoir, 
Leibnitz,  '^  que  rien  ne  jette  un  plus  grand  jour  sur  Torigine  cach6e  des 
peuples  que  la  comparaison  des  langues  f  et  cela  est  d'lme  v^rit^  ^vidente ; 
j'ose  affirmer  que  cette  d^couverte,  r^erv^e  k  nos  jours,  fait  ^oque  dans  les 
recherches  sur  Tantiquit^,  et  mdme  sur  I'histoire  primitive  du  genre  humain. 
Qui  aurait  pu  imaginer  d'avance  qu'on  trouverait  sur  les  rives  du  Gauge  une 
langue  ancienne,  d^c^lant  encore,  par  des  traits  caract^ristiques,  \me  com- 
munaute  d*origine  avec  des  idiomes  qui  se  parlent  sur  les  confines  de  la  Mer 
Glaciale,  en  Scandinavie  et  en  Islande  ? 

Cette  d6couverte^  pent  se  comparer  a  ime  autre  de  la  mSme  importance, 
faite  demierement  dans  Thistoire  natureUe :  je  veux  parler  de  Fanatomie  des 
espece^  animales,  qui  n'existent  plus,  qui  appartiennent  k  une  autre  ^poque 
de  la  cr^tion  terrestre,  et  qu'on  a  nomm^es  ant6diluviennes,  dans  la  suppo- 
sition qu'elles  aiuraient  p^ri  dans  une  catastrophe  violente  de  notre  globe. 
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De  toute  temps  on  a  trouv^  des  ossemens  fossiles^  mais  sans  y  £ure  attention ; 
quelquefois  Ton  y  a  rattach6  des  contes  pu^rils ;  quand  ils  firappaient  par 
leurs  dimensions  colossales^  ils  passaient  dans  I'opinion  populaire  pour  des 
squelettes  des  grants.  Mais  aussi-tdt  que  Toeil  observateur  du  genie  scienti- 
fique  se  fut  dirige  de  ce  c6\£,  les  d^couvertes  se  multiplierent^  et  devinrent 
suflSsantes  pour  determiner  les  caracteres  anatomiques^  qui  rapprochent  en 
m6me  temps  et  distinguent  les  especes  perdues  des  espdces  le  plus  analogues 
parmi  celles  qui  existent  encore.  L'art  fut  enseign6  de  refaire  le  corps  entier, 
moyennant  quelques  membres  6pars;  de  dessiner  mdme  sur  le  squelette  le 
contour  ext^eur  de  Tanimal;  de  faire  ainsi  des  portraits  d'originaux  qui 
avaient  appartenu  a  im  autre  age  du  monde^  et  de  ressusciter,  non  seulement 
pour  la  science,  mais  pour  Timagination,  une  creation  an^antie. 

De  m6me>  on  avait  remarqu6  depuis  long-temps  quelques  ressemblances 
isol^  et  superficieUes  entre  des  langues  auxquelles  on  ne  connaissait  aucun 
.  lien  historique.  Mais  on  se  bomait  a  un  ^tonnement  sterile,  ou,  si  Ton 
essayait  d'expliquer  ce  ph^nomdne,  on  mettait  en  avant  de  fausses  hypotheses. 
La  connaissance  du  Sanscrit  mit  un  terme  a  ce  t&tonnement.  Cette  langue, 
cultiv6e  au  plus  haut  point,  et  fix6e  dans  une  antiquity  ^loign^e,  appartenant 
k  une  nation  de  TAsie  m^ridionale,  plac6e  hors  de  la  sphere  de  notre  histoire 
ancienne ;  cette  langue,  dis-je,  offrit  au  premier  abord  tant  de  coincidences 
avec  toutes  les  autres  langues  d^4  connues  de  la  mdme  &mille,  que  cela  pro- 
voqua  un  examen  plus  approfondi.  On  apprit  a  discemer  les  analogies 
ddguis^es  par  des  dissemblances  k  la  surface ;  a  les  d^couvrir  surtout  dans  ces 
portions  d61i6es  de  la  structure  des  langues  qui  ressemblent  a  la  ramification 
des  veines  et  des  nerfs  dans  le  corps  animal.  Sans  doute,  la  grammaire  usuelle 
est  charg6e  d'expliquer  le  m^anisme  de  chaque  langue  dont  elle  s'occupe  sp6- 
cialement ;  mais  elle  le  fait  uniquement  dans  un  but  d'utilit^  pratique ;  eUe  ne 
considdre  les  formes  existantes  et  16gitim6es  par  Tusage,  que  comme  un  moyen 
d'exprimer  correctement  et  intelligiblement  sa  pens^e.  L'analyse  compar6e 
des  langues  doit  aussi  commencer  par  la  grammaire,  et  non  pas  par  des 
vocabulaires.  Mais  c'est  une  grammaire  d'un  ordre  sup6rieur;  elle  doit 
devenir  historique,  autant  que  cela  est  possible,  en  suivant  Tordre  inverse  des 
temps;  elle  doit  distinguer  dans  les  changemens  qui  se  sont  op6r6s  au  sein 
d'une  mdme  langue,  k  diverses  6poques,  les  perturbations  accidentelles — des 
lois  d'un  d6veloppement  organique.  La  connaissance  de  ces  lois,  et  Tana- 
logic  des  langues,  lui  foumissent  les  moyens  de  remonter  a  ime  ^oque 
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ant^eure  am  documens  ^rits,  de  deviner  un  type  ancien  plus  original, 
et  de  s'approcher  ainsi  de  I'identit^  primitive  des  langues  issues  d'une  mSme 
souche. 

Les  travaux  que  je  viens  de  d^rire,  jusqu'ici  n'ont  ^  qu'^bauchfe ;  les 
exag^tions  et  les  thanes  arbitraires  ne  nous  manquent  pas  non  plus ;  mais 
en  g^n^ral  on  est  dans  la  bonne  voye. 

Les  langues  dont  le  droit  d'etre  rang^es  dans  la  m^me  famiUe  est  d^ja 
suffisamment  constat^,  sont :  le  Sanscrit,  le  Persan,  le  Grec,  et  le  Latin,  les 
langues  Germaniques,  Lettiques,  et  Esclavonnes. 

Cette  grande  affiliation  serait  moins  surprenante,  elle  cesserait  mSme 
entierement  de  I'Stre,  si  Ton  pouvait  se  flatter  de  ramener  a  une  laague  mire, 
commune  du  genre  humain,  toutes  celles  qui  se  parlent  encore  aujourdTiui 
dans  les  difi^entes  parties  du  globe,  et  les  langues  ^teintes  dopt  il  nous  reste 
quelques  vestiges.  Mais  cela  est  impossible ;  impossible,  dis-je,  par  des 
moyens  raisonnables,  que  puisse  avouer  une  saine  critique.  Non  seulement 
les  langues  des  races  diff^reiites  sont  entierement  h^t^rog^nes,  et  n'ont  rien 
de  commun  entre  elles,  soit  pour  la  matiere,  soit  pour  la  forme,  que  ce 
qu'exige  le  besoin  de  se  faire  comprendre  par  ses  semblables;  mais  dans 
la  mime  race  on  distingue  plusieurs  families  de  langues,  aussi  ^trangeres 
I'une  k  I'autre  par  leur  systems  grammatical  et  la  masse  des  mots,  que  les 
membres  d.'une  m&me  famiUe  sont  ^troitement  H6s  entre  eux.  Depuis  long- 
temps  les  Orientalistes  ont  reconnu  1' affinity  mutuelle  de  I'Hebreu,  le  Chal- 
d^en,  le  Syrien,  et  I'Arabe,  et  les  ont  compris  sous  le  nom  g^n^ral  de  langues 
S^itiques  ou  Aram^nnes.  Elles  sont  a  part  de  la  famille  Indo-Ger- 
manique.  Aucun  tour  de  force  ^tymologique  ne  pent  les  ramener  k  une 
origine  commune ;  les  vains  efibrts  des  HelUnistes  H^bra'isans  sont  con- 
damn^  pour  toujours.  Les  langues  S^itiques,  moins  parfaites  d'ailleurs, 
ont  6t6  moins  instructives  pour  I'^tude  compar^e  des  langues,  que  celles  qui 
nous  occupent,  parcequ'elles  ^taient  circonscrites  dans  un  cercle  beaucoup 
plus  ^troit,  avant  que  la  langue  Arabe  eut  fait  fortune  par  la  propagation  de 
rislamisme. 

La  comparaison  entre  les  langues  d'une  mfime  fiimille,  pour  6tre  m^ho- 
dique,  doit  commencer  par  ce  qu'il  y  de  plus  subtil,  et  n6anmoins  de  plus 
essentiel :  par  les  formes  grammaticales  qui  se  retrouvent  partout,  sans  avoir 
nulle  part  une  existence  ind^pendante ;  la  d^clinaison  des  noms  substantifs 
et  adjecti& ;   la  conjugaison  des  verbes ;   certains  mots  ^^entaires,  d'une 
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signification  vague  et  pen  sp6cifi^e,  mais  d'un  emploi  continue!,  tels  que  les 
pronoms,  les  propositions,  et  autres  particules,  et  le  verbe  substantif ;  enfin, 
les  noms  de  quelques  idOes  poiu*  lesquelles  la  soci6t6  mSme  la  plus  inculte  . 
ne  saurait  se  passer  d'expressions,  tels  que  les  nomfores  primaires  et  les  plus 
proches  dOgr^  de  parent6.  On  passera  ensuite  aux  racines,  et  on  reservera 
les  mots  d6riv6s  pour  la  fin.  Comme  la  doctrine  des  racines  n'a  point  6t6 
appliquOe  a  toutes  ces  langues,  il  faudra  imiter  la  mOthode  des  grammairiens 
Indiens,  et  dOpouiller  les  verbes  primitifs  de  leurs  accessoires,  et  des  modifi- 
cations qu'ils  recoivent  par  la  conjugaison,  pour  en  retrouver  le  veritable 
thdme  qui  sert  de  base  a  toutes  les  inflexions  et  formations  d6riy6es. 

Les  conformitOs  sont  etonnantes ;  elles  le  sont  surtout,  parcequ'elles 
entrent  dans  les  moindres  details,  et  jusque  dans  les  anomalies.  C'est  un 
phOnomene  curieux  de  voir  cette  inconcevable  tOnacitO  dans  des  idiotismes 
qui  sembleraient  ne  devoir  etre  que  des  caprices  passagers.  La  partie  la 
plus  volatile  des  langues,  la  prononciation  aussi,  a  fait  preuve  de  Constance  : 
au  milieu  des  mutations  de  lettres,  qui  cependant  sont  soumises  a  certaines 
lois,  les  voyelles,  longues  ou  breves,  ont  souvent  conserv6  leur  quantity. 

D'autre  part,  la  disparity  est  grande ;  les  distances  que  les  langues  ont 
parcourues  dans  leur  d6veloppement  individuel,  sont  immenses.  Apres  avoir 
6puis6  toutes  les  analogies,  mdme  les  plus  cach6es,  il  reste  encore  dans  chac- 
une  de  ces  langues  une  portion  qui  n'est  plus  susceptible  d'Mre  comparOe  avec 
aucime  des  autres  langues  de  la  meme  famille.  II  faut  done  admettre  comme 
causes  de  cette  incommensurability  partielle  deux  principes  oppos^ ;  Toubli 
et  rinvention.  L'oubli  de  formes  et  de  mots  jadis  usitOs,  n'est  que  trop 
manifeste  dans  les  langues  dont  nous  connaissons  de  pres  Thistoire ;  souvent 
il  a  beaucoup  nui  a  leur  richesse  et  a  leur  beautO.  L'oubli  doit  survenir 
toujours  a  la  suite  d'un  mouvement  retrograde  dans  la  civilisation ;  a  mesure 
que  la  sphere  intellectuelle  se  retrOcit,  une  generation,  redevenue  ignorante 
et  barbare,  rOpudie  des  expressions  dOsormais  superflues.  Quant  a  Tinvention 
je  n'y  vois  pas  de  difficult^  non  plus,  puisque,  pour  comprendre  I'origine 
absolue  des  langues,  nous  n'avons  d'autre  choix  que  de  recourir  a  un  miracle, 
ou  d'accorder  a  I'homme  un  instinct  inventeur  du  langage. 

Parmi  les  causes  de  la  diversity  Ton  pent  admettre  aussi  I'alliage,  occa* 
sionnO  par  le  contact  avec  des  peuples  6trangers.  Mais  cet  alliage  doit  avoir 
€ii  graduel  et  insensible ;  car  des  faits  nombreux  prouvent  que,  lorsqu'une 
fusion  de  deux  langues  s'opere  par  un  conflit  subit  et  violent  a  la  suite  d'une 
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conquSte,  elles  se  d^organisent  mutueUement ;  que  la  langue  nouvelle,  sortie 
de  cet  amalgame,  perd  toujours  une  partie  des  formes  et  des  inflexions  que 
poss^daient  les  deux  langues  mere,  et  qu'elle  doit  y  suppler  par  des  circonlo- 
cutions,  c'est  a  dire,  par  des  mots  auxiliaires  de  toute  espece.  Une  structure 
grammaticale,  savante  et  compacte,  est,  par  consequent,  une  preuTe  infaillible 
de  la  piu^t^  d'une  langue. 

Je  me  suis  efibrc^  de  trailer  cette  matiere  abstruse  arec  autant  de  clart^ 
qu*il  est  possible  de  le  faire,  sans  citer  des  exemples.  Or  les  exemples 
seraient  ici  un  vain  ^talage  d'^ditioD,  puisque  leur  authenticity  ne  saurait 
dtre  T^rifi^e  que  par  la  connaissance  des  langues ;  et  que  la  plupart  de  celles 
dont  11  s'agit,  plac6es  hors  du  cercle  d'une  Education  classique,  ne  deviennent 
un  objet  d'^tude  que  pour  un  petit  nombre  de  savans. 

Les  d^ouvertes  inattendues,  et,  poiir  ainsi  dire,  paradoxales,  proToquent 
le  Ecepticisme ;  c'est  m^me  un  surveillant  utile,  afin  que  I'examen  se  fasse  en 
conscience.  Je  ne  m'^tonnerais  done  pas,  que  mon  expos^  reveilt&t  dans 
I'esprit  de  quelques  uns  de  mes  lecterns  le  souvenir  d'xme  hypothSse  qui  a  eu 
de  la  vogue  dans  le  si^Ie  pass^,  et  qm;  quoiqu'elle  ait  ^t^  tres-solidement 
r^fiit^,  ne  laisse  pas  d'etre  reproduite  de  temps  en  temps,  et  de  trouver 
encore  des  amateurs.  Je  veux  parler  de  I'hypoth^se  Celtique.  Les  CeHo- 
manes  soutenaient  en  efiet,  comme  nous,  une  grande  affiliation  de  langues 
et  de  peuples ;  mais  comment !  D'abord  lis  peuplaient  toute  TEurope 
ancienne  de  Celtra,  en  d^pit  des  t^oignages  expres  de  tons  les  historiens 
classiques.  lis  crurent  avoir  retrouv^  dans  le  jargon  corrompu  d'une 
petite  peuplade  Bretonne,  dans  un  coin  de  la  France,  la  v^table  langae 
des  anciens  Celts,  qui  s*est  ^inte  tres-rapidement  apr^  la  conqufite  de  Jules 
C^sar;  ils  pretendirent  d^river  de  ce  jargon  la  langue  Latine  et  Grecque, 
aussi  bien  que  I'Allemande,  et  beaucoup  d'autres  encore.  C'^taient  des  tours 
de  force  6tymologiques  de  toute  espece,  des  rapprochemens  bizarres  et  arbi- 
tnures ;  mais  I'Mifice,  ^rigfi  avec  ces  mat^aux,  dut  n&essairement  s'^crouler, 
parceque  la  cl^  de  la  voAte  y  manquait.  II  faut  avoir  parcoum  les  Merits  des 
Pezron,  des  Pelloutier,  des  Coxut  de  Gebelin,  des  Lebrigant,  et  de  tant 
d'autres  Celtomanes,  qui  ont  enfent^  ces  chimfires,  pour  se  figurer  au  juste 
leur  manque  de  m^hode,  de  critique  bistorique,  et  de  tact  phOologique. 
Notre  marche  ^tant  en  tout  point  oppos^e  &  la  leur,  nous  protestons  de 
plein  droit  contre  un  parall^le  injurieux. 
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Chapitbe  VIIL — Revue  des  Langues  qffiliees  au  Sanscrit 

Je  passerai  maintenant  en  revue  les  langues  et  les  peuples  dont  j'ai  &it 
r^num6ration ;  mais  le  sujet  est  si  vaste^  que  je  dois  me  bomer  a  quelques 
remarques  g6n6rales. 

Le  Sanscrit — Quoique  notre  intention  ne  soit  pas  de  deliver  aucune  des 
langues  en  question  de  Tautre^  n^tnmoins  le  Sanscrit  est  ^minemment  propre 
k  devenir  le  point  central  de  toutes  les  comparaisons  a  faire.  II  a  6t6  fix^ 
dans  une  antiquity  fort  ^loign6e  par  des  ouyrages  qui^  jouissant  d'une  autorit6 
sacr6e^  et  servant  de  modeles^  ont  mis  un  terme  a  I'instabilit^  de  Tusage. 
Ces  anciens  documens  Merits  existent ;  6tant  compos6s  en  vers,  ils  ont  con- 
serve la  nature  polysyllabique  des  mots,  les  consonnes  caract6ristiques,  les 
voyelles  sonores,  et  les  terminaisons  significatives.  En  tout,  Tempreinte 
originale  y  est  fortement  prononc^e.  Mais  le  Sanscrit  n'a  pas  seulement  6t6 
cultiv6  par  son  emploi  aux  plus  nobles  objets  de  la  pens^e ;  la  th^orie  aussi 
en  a  6t6  d^velopp^e  de  bonne  heure,  et  les  grammairiens  Indiens  sont  pro- 
bablement  les  plus  anciens  du  monde.  Rappelons  nous  que  la  grammaire, 
comme  science,  ^tait  encore  inconnue  aux  Grecs  dans  le  siecle  de  Platon  et 
d'Aristdte. 

Le  Person. — Le  Persan  d'aujourd'hui  est  une  idiome  de  formation  mo- 
4eme ;  le  plus  ancien  livre,  le  Shah  Nameh  de  Firdousi,  ne  date  que  de  huit 
siddes.  Cette  langue  est  n6e  de  la  conqudte  des  Arabes,  et  de  Tintroduction 
violente  de  I'lslamisme.  C'est  done  une  langue  mixte,  fortement  impregn^e 
d'Arabe ;  mais  la  partie  nationale,  toute  contract6e,  tronqu^e,  et  d^pouill^e  de 
ses  inflexions,  offre  encore  des  ressemblances  frappantes  avec  le  Sanscrit.  U 
est  done  a  pr6sumer  que  Taffinit^  aura  €ti  jadis  beaucoup  plus  grand ;  et  cette 
pr^somption  est  justifi^e  par  les  recherches  historiques  sur  cette  langue  qui  a 
subi  tant  de  revolutions.  On  sait  comment  le  fanatisme  aveugle  des  Maho- 
metans a  s^vi  centre  la  litt^rature  sacr6e  et  profane  des  Perses.  N^anmoins, 
le  z^le  des  adorateurs  du  feu  a  sauv^  de.  la  destruction  gendrale  les  livres 
attribu6s  k  Zoroastre.  Ils  existent  tant  chez  les  Guebres  en  Perse  que  chez 
les  Parsis  du  Guzerate ;  mais  tels  que  nous  les  avons,  ils  ont  probablement 
iti  recompos^s  sous  les  premiers  Sassanides.    Car  cette  d3mastie  avait  i\jk 
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pr6c6d6e  d'une  6poque  baxbare ;  de  la  domination  des  Parthes,  qui,  ^tant  de 
race  semi-Scythique,  negligferent  le  culte  national,  et  favoriserent  les  moeurs 
6trangeres.  Un  jeune  savant  d'un  talent  distingu6,  M.  Eugene  Bumouf,  a 
fait  lithographier,  d'aprfes  un  beau  manuscrit,  une  portion  du  Zend-Avesta,  le 
Vendidad,  et  se  propose  d'en  donner  un  commentaire.  La  langue  Zende, 
dans  laquelle  ce  livre  est  compost,  a  conserve  beaucoup  de  formes  grammar 
ticales  analogues  au  Sanscrit ;  et  c'est  principalement  par  le  secours  de  cette 
derniere  langue  qu'on  doit  arriver  a  une  explication  m6thodique  des  textes. 
M.  Bopp,  dans  sa  Grammaire  ComparSe,  dont  la  premiere  partie  vient  de 
paraitre,  a  commenc6  a  donner  une  analyse  exacte  et  d^taill6e  des  inflexions 
du  Zend.  Nous  pouvons  done  esp6rer  de  parvenir  par  les  efforts  r^unis  de 
plusieurs  savans  a  comprendre  bientdt  les  livres  sacr^  des  Parsis,  mieux  que 
les  M obeds  et  Destours  de  Bombay  eux  mdmes,  qui  n'en  connaissent  le  con- 
tenu  que  par  ime  tradition  assez  vague. 

II  ne  nous  reste  que  quelques  traces  6parses  de  la  langue  des  Persans  sous 
la  dynastie  des  Ach6m6nides,  c'est  a  dire  sous  les  rois  depuis  Cyrus  jusqu'au 
dernier  Darius ;  ce  sont  les  noms  propres,  quelques  mots,  et  les  inscriptions 
cun6iformes,  si  Ton  pent  parvenir  a  les  d6chiffirer  avec  certitude.  Mais  ces 
vestiges  suffisent  pour  constater  une  aflSnit^  intime  avec  le  Sanscrit.  Td 
nom  Persan  pourrait  ^galement  bien  appartenir  aux  deux  langues.  Dans 
d'autres  nous  reconnaissons  au  moins  Tun  des  deux  616nens  dont  ils  se  com- 
posent  pour  du  Sanscrit  pur.® 

Mais  comment  se  fait-il  done,  objectera-t-on,  que  les  anciens  Persans  ne 
se  soyent  pas  dout^s  de  cette  parent^  nationale  ?  Je  r^ponds  que  les  deux 
nations  avaient  6t6  s6par6es  par  un  inunense  intervalle,  en  toute  apparence 


^  Le  nom  de  MithradatCy  frequent  chez  les  anciens  Persans,  et  gen6ralement  adopte  par 
les  rois  de  Pont  qui  descendaient  des  Achem^nides,  signifi6  **  donn4  par  le  soleil/'  et  r6pond  au 
Grec  'KXieidTOf.  Mithras  est  un  nom  bien  connu  du  soleil,  ador6  comme  une  divinite.  £n 
Sanscrit  ce  serait  Mitradattas,  La  terminaison  arsnj^  signifie  cheval;  en  Sanscrit  ofras. 
Une  foule  de  noms  Grecs  se  terminent  de  la  m^me  mani^re  par  iWo«.  Hystaspe  (Gushtasp), 
Tun  du  petit  nombre  de  noms  anciens  qui  se  sont  conserves  dans  la  tradition  populaire  des 
Persans  modemes,  semble  faire  allusion  au  hennissement  d'un  cheval.  Le  nom  que  portaient 
plusieurs  rois  de  Cappadoce,  qui  se  glorifiaient  de  la  m^me  origine  que  ceux  de  Pont,  Ariarathey 
signifie  '^  monte  sur  un  char  glorieux ;"  en  Sanscrit,  drya-rathas.  Cela  se  rapporte  k  Temploi 
des  chars  dans  la  guerre.  Voyez  ma  Biblioth^que  Indienney  torn.  ii.  pp.  308-313;  et  mes 
Reflexions  sur  V Etude  des  Langues  Asiat.  p.  70. 
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pendant  nne  longue  suite  de  siecles.  Le  siege  originaire  des  Medes  et  des 
Perses  (deux  noms  par  lesquels  les  Grecs  d^signaient  le  mSme  peuple)  a  6t6 
vers  Toccident,  sur  les  confins  de  TAssyrie ;  la  conqu§te  a  ^tendu  leur  empire 
jusque  vers  les  bords  de  I'lndus.  Mais  le  grand  roi  n'a  jamais  compt^  parmi 
ses  sujets  des  peuples  v^ritablement  Hindous.  La  revue  des  armies  Persannes 
le  prouve  suifisamment ;  les  616phans,  encore  en  tres-petit  nombre,  paraissent 
pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  la  bataille  d'Arbele.  Les  demiers  Ach^m6nides 
ont  eu  des  relations  diplomatiques  avec  les  princes  voisins  du  Panjab ;  ils  en 
ont  re9u  des  presents  dTionneur,  selon  Tusage  oriental :  voila  tout.    ' 

Pour  peu  que  la  deviation  de  deux  langues,  primitivement  identiques, 
d^passe  la  limite  des  dialectes^  elles  sont  complettement  d^guis^es  aux  yeux 
du  vulgaire ;  et  ceux  avec  lesquels  on  ne  pent  s'entendre  que  par  le  secours 
d*un  interpreter  sont  des  Strangers.  Mais  les  deux  nations  nous  ont  laiss6,  a 
leur  insfu^  la  preuve  la  plus  forte  de  leur  parent^,  reconnue  ou  non.  *'  Les 
Medes  ftirent  appel6s  jadis  par  tout  le  monde  Artoi^*  dit  H6rodote.  Or,  c*est 
la  pr^cis^ment,  comme  nous  Tavons  vu,  le  nom  classique  des  Hindous.  La 
Perse  tout  enti^re  a  6t£  indubitablement  appeMe  Ariana,  d'apres  le  nom  de  la 
nation,  quoique  les  g^ographes  Grecs  restreignent  ce  nom  k  quelques  pro- 
vinces orientales.  La  preuve  en  est  dans  les  livres  de  Zoroastre,  oil  on  lit 
Airaiene.  Le  nom  modeme  Iran  rfen  est  qu'une  contraction ;  toutefois  il 
est  d^a  inscrit  de  la  mSme  mani^re  sur  les  m6dailles  des  Sassanides,  dont  les 
l^endes  sont  en  Pahlavi. 

Le  Grec  et  le  Latin. — On  a  souvent  compris  Tun  et  Tautre  sous  la  deno- 
mination commune  de  langues  Pelasgiques.  La  valeur  historique  du  nom 
des  Pelasges  est  une  espece  d'^nigme;  mais  s'il  ne  doit  marquer  rien  de  plus 
pr6cis  que  T^poque  la  plus  ancienne  de  la  Grece  et  de  Tltalie,  dont  la  tradition 
m^me  ne  retrace  qu*un  souvenir  confus,  il  n*y  a  rien  a  objecter. 

La  nation  des  Hellenes  occupait  une  contr^e  montueuse  et  resserr^e 
entre  deux  mers,  couple  par  des  golfes  et  se  terminant  en  presqulle ;  ensuite 
les  lies  de  la  mer  Eg£e,  et  les  cdtes  de  I'Asie  Mineure.  Elle  a  toujours  ^t^ 
divis6e  en  petits  6tats,  sujette  aux  migrations,  et  r6pandue  au  dehors  par  des 
colonies.  Tout  cela  semble  avoir  op^r^  de  grands  changemens  dans  la  langue 
Grecque,  dont  r6t)rmologie  est  efiectivement  plus  compliqu^e  que  celle  du 
Latin.  Sous  quelques  rapports,  par  exemple  dans  la  conjugaison  des  verbes 
et  dans  les  propositions,  elle  ressemble  de  plus  pres  au  Sanscrit  qu'aucune  autre 
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langue ;  rasas  elle  a  beaucoup  de  particularity  anomales.  La  prose  classique 
ne  s'est  fiz^  que  dans  le  cinquieme  siecle  avant  notre  ere.  Les  po^es 
d'Homere  sout  un  monument  bien  plus  ancien ;  mais  0  est  certain  que, 
d'abord  communiques  seulement  par  la  tradition  orale>  i^  ont  ^t^  mis  par  ^rit 
fort  tard,  et  que,  dans  I'intervalle,  la  prononciation  avait  chang^.  Moyennant 
les  dialectes  et  certaines  analogies,  il  est  possible  de  remonter  a  des  formes 
plus  anciennes  que  celles  que  nous  ofire  notre  texte  Hom^que.  plusieurs 
savans  Anglais  I'ont  essay^ ;  en  r^tablissant,  par  exemple,  une  lettre  ^limin^e 
partout,  qui  r^ondait  au  W,  et  s'appelait  vau  ou  digamme.  Chose  remarqu- 
able !  R6tablissez  cette  lettre  dans  lea  mots  qui  I'ont  perdue  par  une  pro- 
nonciation ^ouss^e,  et  vous  aurez  tres-souvent  la  forme  Sanscrite.' 

A  I'exception  des  Etrusques,  les  anciens  peuples  indigenes  de  I'ltalie,  les 
Ombriens,  les  Sabins  et  les  Samnites,  les  Volsques,  les  Apuliens,  les  Sicules, 
ont  tons  parie  en  diff^rens  dialects  ime  m6me  langue,  qui,  dans  le  midi,  por- 
tait  le  nom  g^n^ral  de  langue  Osque.  Parmi  ces  idiomes  le  Latin  semble 
avoir  ^  la  moyenne  proportionelle.  Les  autres  sont  rest^  incultes ;  le 
Latin  m§me  n'a  ^  cultiv^  litt^airement  que  fort  tard.  De  ce  long  abandon 
chez  un  peuple  ignorant  et  guerrier,  pen  sensible  au  beau,  tel  que  les 
Remains  6taient  pendant  les  trois  premiers  siecles  de  la  rdpublique,  il  est 
rest^  a  leur  langue  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  rustique;  perfectionn^  d'aprds  des 
modeles  Grecs,  elle  se  distingue  par  une  bri^Tet^  majestueuse,  et  une  m£le 
simplicity.  La  prononoiation  s'^tait  endurcie  par  les  contractions  et  la 
suppression  de  beaucoup  de  voyelles  finales.  Les  formes  sont  peu  com- 
pliqu^es.  Pour  la  richesse  le  Latin  n'est  pas  comparable  au  Grec,  avec  lequel 
son  rapport  a  toujours  itk  reconnu ;  j'ai  rectiiie  pr^^demment  I'idde  qu'on  se 
forme  de  cette  relation. 


9  Je  me  bornerai  k.  un  seul  ezemple.     Dans  le  troisi^me  vers  de  I'Odyas^, 

il  faut  retablir  deax  digammes,  et  ^crire  FIAE  FaSTBA.  Ces  mots  se  retrouvent  I'un  et 
I'autre  dans  le  SatiBcrit.  Le  verbe  vid,  savoir,  rdpond  en  outre  au  Latin  videre,  et  au  Gothiqne 
vait,  vitum.  Vdstu  en  Sanscrit  signifie  une  habitation.  Le  c^I^bre  Hell^niste  Wolf  a  fait  la 
remarque  que  dans  ce  passage  il  bat  entendre  par  'im»,  non  pas  des  villes,  mais  sImplemeDt 
des  habitations. 
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Les  Langues  Germaniques. —  Dans  ce  vaste  systeme  d'affiliation^  elles 
forment  k  elles  seules  une  nombreuse  famille.  Elles  sont  extrSmement 
instructives  pour  T^tude  compar^e  des  langues^  parceque,  6taiit  abandonndes 
a  un  libre  d^veloppement,  et  r^pandues  sur  une  vaste  6tendue  de  pays^  elles 
ont  vari^  a  rinfini  chez  les  diffi^rens  peuples^  et  chez  le  mSme  peuple  a  diff(6- 
rentes  6poques^  en  conservant  toujours  la  physionomie  nationale.  En  fait 
d*antiquit^  et  de  multiplicity  de  ces  documens^  la  langue  Germanique  a  Tavan- 
tage  sur  tons  les  idiomes  de  TEurope  modeme.  Le  plus  ancien^  TEvangile 
d'UIfilas^  date  de  quatorze  siedes.  Je  peux  me  r6£6rer  ici  a  un  excellent 
ouvrage  d'un  savant  Allemand  oil  cette  matiere  est  trait^e  a  fond^  c*est  la 
Grammaire  Germanique  de  Jacob  Grimm.  Sous  ce  simple  titre  I'auteur 
embrasse  en  mSme  temps  Thistoire  et  la  th^orie.  II  passe  en  revue  le  Gc- 
thique^  le  Saxon  dans  ses  deux  branches,  Anglo-Saxonne  et  continentale,  le 
Francique  ou  Hautp-AUemand,  le  Flamand,  le  Prison,  le  Danois,  et  le  Scan- 
dinave.  II  expose  les  changemens  survenus  dans  chaque  pays  et  a  chaque 
^poque,  en  suivant  les  fils  les  plus  d61i6s  de  Tanalogie.  De  ce  tableau  gram- 
matical et  6tymologique  r^sulte  un  fait  curieux,  et  tellement  contraire  aux 
opinions  re9ues,  qu'on  refiiserait  d'y  oroire,  si  les  preuves  n'6taient  pas  irr6fra- 
gables ;  c'est  que  les  langues  savamment  organis^es  dans  I'origine,  si  elles  ne 
sont  pas  fix6es  artificiellement  pax  des  Merits  modeles,  loin  de  se  perfectionner, 
se  d6gradent  et  se  d6forment,  sans  avoir  ^prouv6  des  secousses  violentes  pax 
le  seul  laps  du  temps.  Le  g^nie  cr^teur,  Tinstinct  ing^nieux  qui  avait  pr6- 
sid^  a  la  premiere  formation,  fait  place  k  une  routine  aveugle  et  ^  la  n^li- 
gence  de  Temploi  usuel.  II  est  bien  entendu  toutefois  que  les  langues 
doivent  toujours  suffire  aux  besoins  intellectuels  des  nations  qui  les  parlent. 
Lors  done  qu'une  langue  long-temps  abandonn^  aux  caprices  du  hazard,  et 
redevenue  sauvage,  est  enfin  cultiv6e  par  les  lettres  et  les  sciences,  on  sup- 
pi^  aux  formes  et  aux  expressions  perdues,  qu'il  est  impossible  de  recouvrer, 
par  un  nouveau  systeme  grammatical,  par  des  mots  auxiliaires,  par  une  con- 
struction analytique,  par  des  circonlocutions,  et  des  emprunts.  Voila  ce  qui 
est  arriv6  dans  une  grande  partie  de  TEurope  modeme. 

La  forme  la  plus  ancienne  de  la  langue  Germanique,  la  Gothique,  est 
aussi  la  plus  parfaite.  Les  Goths,  ce  peuple  guerrier,  et  d6cri^  comme 
barbare, —  qui  le  croirait  si  les  preuves  n'^taient  pas  14  ? —  ont  6tk  dou6s  d'un 
tact  tres-d^licat  pour  tout  ce  qui  constitue  la  beaut6  d\me  langue,  la  r^gu- 
larit^  dans  la  vari^t^ ;  ils  ont  distingu^  les  nuances  les  plus  fines,  ils  ont  eu 
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m^me  I'oreille  tres-musicale.  II  ne  nous  reste  d'eux  qu'un  seul  livre^  la 
traduction  de  TEvangile.  Que  dirions  nous^  si  nous  pouvions  connaltre  leurs 
poemes  h^roiques  dont  parle  Jomandds  ?  Le  Gothique  poss6dait  des  avan- 
tages  que  nous  envious  aujourd'hui  aux  langues  du  midi ;  les  mots  polysyl- 
labes^  les  terminaisons  en  voyelles  sonores. 

Dans  la  comparaison  des  langues  Germaniques  avec  le  Sanscrit^  le  Grec, 
et  le  Latin^  il  faut  prendre  pour  base  le  Gothique^  autant  que  cela  pent  se 
£giire^  puisque  nous  n'en  avons  qu'un  fragment ;  il  faiut  ensuite  recourir  ^ux 
idiomes  les  plus  rapproch6s^  qui  sont  le  Saxon  et  le  Francique.  Le  systeme 
Gothique  des  voyelles  et  des  diphthongues  a  une  ressemblance  remarquable 
a  celui  du  Sanscrit.  Dans  I'Anglo-Saxon  les  voyelles  out  d6ja  perdu  leur 
timbre ;  elles  sont  comme  voil^es  par  Teffet  d'un  ciel  n^buleux.  Les  consonnes^ 
dans  le  Gothique  et  dans  les  autres  idiomes  Germaniques^  ont  ^prouv^  des 
mutations  successives,  qui  sont  rest^es  6trangeres  au  Grec  et  au  Latin.  Mais 
ces  mutations  sont  r6gulieres ;  elles  suivent  des  lois  constantes>  difficiles  peut- 
Stre  a  d^couvrir^  puisque  tons  les  ^tymologistes  jusqu'a  notre  temps  semblent 
les  avoir  ignor6es^  mais  £su:iles  a  verifier  aussitot  que  Ton  a  €t6  mis  sur  la 
trace.  A  quelques  ^ards^  par  exemple  dans  la  declinaison  pronominale,  le 
Gothique  est  plus  voisin  du  Sanscrit  que  le  Grec  mSme. 

Les  Langues  Celtiques. — Les  peuples  qui  appartiennent  a  cette  famille, 
sont  les  Lithuaniens^  les  Lettes  en  Livonie,  les  Coures  en  Courlande,  et  les 
anciens  Prussiens^  dont  la  nationality  s'est  ^teinte.  A  Texception  de  quelques 
chansons  populaires^  il  n'^xiste  point  de  documens  fort  anciens  de  ces 
langues ;  les  traductions  de  I'Ecriture,  et  autres  Uvres  destines  a  Tinstruction 
religieuse,  ne  datent  que  de  la  R6forme.  Quelques  savans  ont  £sdt  des  gram- 
maires  et  des  dictionnaires^  uniquement  dans  le  but  d'une  utility  locale. 
Depuis  peu  I'attention  des  connaisseurs  s'est  dirigde  vers  ces  langues ;  ils  y 
ont  d6couvert  avec  surprise  les  analogies  les  plus  f rappantes  et  les  plus  d6- 
taill^es  avec  le  Sanscrit.  Cest  un  grand  titre  de  noblesse  pour  des  idiomes 
aussi  obscurs^  et  mdme  aussi  opprim^s.  Les  langues  changent  naturellement ; 
ces  changemens  deviennent  plus  rapides  a  mesure  que  la  vie  des  nations  qui  les 
parlent  est  plus  anim^e,  et  que  celles-ci  ^rouvent  les  vicissitudes  du  sort  par 
les  migrations,  les  guerres,  les  conqufetes,  la  reunion,  ou  la  division  des  6tats ; 
enfin,  par  de  nouveaux  ^l^mens  de  civilisation.  D'autre  part  des  moeurs 
simples,  une  vie  monotone,  peu  de  commerce  avec  les  Strangers,  peuvent 
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garantir  ime  langue  des  alterations^  et  la  maintenir  pendant  una  suite  de 
siecles  au  mSme  point  sans  le  secours  d'une  litt6rature.  C'est  ce  qui  semble 
dtre  arriv6  aux  langues  Lettiques.  II  est  av^r^  aujourd'hui  que  les  anciens 
ont  d6sign6  ces  peuples  par  le  nom  des  Sarmates,  nom  qu'on  a  faussement 
appliqu6  autrefois  aux  Esclavons.  Les  peuples  Lettiques  n'ont  jamais  jou6 
un  grand  r61e  dans  Thistoire ;  ils  semblent  avoir  6t6  repouss6s  vers  le  nord 
par  des  tribus  Germaniques^  remplac^es  ensuite  a  leur  tour  par  les  peuples 
Slaves.  Ils  sont  rest^  long-temps  fiddles  au  culte  de  leur  peres ;  le  Chris- 
tianisme  n'a  6t/^  introduit  chez  eux  que  vers  la  fin  du  moyen  age^  pax  le  fer  et 
le  feu^  et  malheureusement  une  affireuse  servitude  est  venue  a  sa  suite. 

Les  Langues  Esclavonnes  ou  Slaves. — EUes  eomposent  une  nombreuse 
fitmille  dont  les  membres  sont  ^troitement  li^  entre  eux^  de  sorte  que  plu- 
sieurs  idiomes  qui  portent  des  noms  particuliers^  pourraient  dtre  qualifies 
encore  de  dialectes.  Une  certaine  parent^^  surtout  avec  le  Latin  et  le  Sanscrit^ 
ne  saurait  6tre  m6connue;  mais  Tintervalle  qui  s^pare  les  langues  Escla- 
vonnes de  celles  que  je  viens  d'6num6rer^  est  beaucoup  plus  grand  que  les 
distances  od  ceUes-ci  sont  plac6es  les  unes  des  autres.  L'alliage  Scythique 
semble  6tre  aussi  tres-consid6rable ;  et  cela  s'explique  par  le  s6joiur  prolong6 
de  la  nation  Esclavonne  en  Asie^  dans  le  voisinage  des  hordes  nomades  qui 
en  parcourent  les  steppes.  Car  les  Slaves  sont  incontestablement^  a  I'excep- 
tion  des  Avares  et  des  Hongrois^  les  colons  les  demiers  arriv6s  en  Europe. 
Ils  n'ont  guere  paru  sur  la  scene  de  Thistoire  que  vers  la  fin  du  cinquieme 
siecle.  Dans  cette  grande  migration  qui  pr6c6da  et  suivit  la  chute  de  Tempire 
occidental^  ils  suivirent  de  pres  les  conqu6rans  de  race  Germanique^  et  occu- 
perent  les  pays  abandonn6s  par  ceux-ci^  a  mesure  qu'ils  se  portaient  sur  les 
provinces  Romaines  de  I'occident  et  du  midi.  Toujours  poussant  en  avant^ 
ils  ont  occup^  une  bonne  moiti6  de  TAllemagne.  Mais  alors  une  r6action  eut 
lieu  des  le  commencement  du  moyen  age^  et  les  provinces  Wendes  (c'est  ainsi 
que  les  Allemands  appelaient  g6n6ralement  les  Slaves)  furent  pen  a  peu^  par 
la  conquSte  et  la  colonisation^  revendiqu6es  a  la  nationality  AUemande. 

n  se  pourrait  que  cette  revue  rapide  ne  fiit  pas  complette ;  si  de  nouvelles 
d^couvertes  venaient  a  se  joindre  a  celles  qui  sont  d6ja  faites^  on  saurait  les 
classer,  et  les  ranger  k  leur  propre  place. 
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NOTE. 

Ce  n'est  qu'apr^s  avoir  achey6  mon  m^moire  que  j'ai  eu  connaissance  d'un  6crit,  intitule, 
**  The  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations  proved  by  a  Comparison  of  their  Dialects  with  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latb,  and  Teutonic  Languages.    By  James  Cowles  Prichard.     Oxford,  1831." 

Uauteur,  dk)k  connu  sur  le  continent  comme  un  auteur  spirituel  et  ing^nieux,  reclame  poor 
les  langues  Celtiques  une  place  dans  la  famille  Indo-Germanique.  Cette  mati^re  est  curieuse 
et  neuye ;  neuve,  dis-je,  puisque  tout  ce  que  les  Celtomanes  ont  mis  en  avant  doit  6tre  con- 
sid6r6  comme  non  avenu,  et  que,  d'ailleurs,  la  question  a  chang6  de  face  depuis  la  connaissance 
du  Sanscrit.  Le  champion  d'une  cause  si  souvent  mal  d^fendue  et  presque  d^sesp^ree,  derait 
entrer  en  lice  arm6  de  toutes  pieces.  Aussi  M.  Prichard  a-t-il  fait  des  frais  considerables 
d'6rudition,  en  fouillant  dans  un  certain  nombre  de  grammaires  et  de  dictionnaires.  Je  vois 
dans  son  m^moire  beaucoup  de  Sanscrit,  de  Grec,  de  Latin,  de  Gothique;  mais  j'y  trouve,  je 
Tavoue,  trop  pen  d'Irlandais  et  de  Gallois.  Ce  sont  les  deux  dialectes  auxquels  M.  Prichard 
a  bom6  son  parallMe,  peut-^tre  avec  raison.  Ce  qu'on  pent  recueillir  aujourd*hui  d'habitans 
illetr^s  de  ces  pays,  qui  parlent  leur  langue  matemelle  par  habitude,  et  baragouinent  TAnglais 
par  n^cessit^,  est  suspect  de  corruption ;  ce  que  les  hommes  ^  syst^me  ont  mis  en  avant,  n'inspire 
pas  non  plus  une  enti^re  confiance.  II  faut  done  recourir,  tant  qu'on  peut,  aux  anciens  doca- 
mens  terits,  dont  Tantiquit^  a  probablement  ktk  exag^ree.  De  quelle  date  sont  les  manuscrits  ? 
La  certitude  ne  va  que  jusque  \k ;  le  reste  est  conjectural.  Plusieurs  de  ces  documens  n*ont 
pas  encore  itk  compulses  et  publics.  En  toute  apparence,  les  gloses  qui  se  trouvent  dans 
plusieurs  manuscrits  Latins,  apport^s  sur  le  continent  par  des  missionaires  Irlandais,  entre  le 
septi^me  et  le  dixi^me  si^cle,  sont  les  plus  anciens  restes  de  cette  langue.  Le  savant  Eckhart 
en  a  donne  quelques  ^chantillons.  Commentarii  de  rebus  Franciss  Orientalis,  torn.  i.  pp.  452-3, 
847-53. 

L'alphabet  latin  a  6te  bien  ou  mal  ^pliqu4  a  ces  idiomes.  II  est  done  essentiel  d'en 
expliquer  le  syst^me  phon^tique,  et  de  determiner  la  valeur  de  chaque  lettre  et  de  chaque  com- 
binaison.  Les  observations  de  M.  Prichard  l&-dessus  ne  m*ont  pas  donn6  une  id6e  bien  claire  de 
la  prononciation.  EUe  doit  ^tre  fort  difficile  k  imiter  pour  les  Strangers,  qui,  en  effet,  ne  s'y 
appliquent  gu^re.  Lhuyd  a  jug^  n6cessaire  de  la  marquer  par  une  m^thode  invent^  expr^; 
trouvant  Talphabet  Latin  incomplet,  il  Ta  entremM4  de  lettres  Grecques.  Si  les  m^mes  lettres 
sont  diffiremm^it  prononcees,  ou  m^me  enti^rement  supprim^  dans  la  langue  parU,  comme 
M.  Ahlwardt  Taffirme  dems  sa  Grammaire  Gaelique,  la  plus  ancienne  orthographe  m^rite  la 
preference,  parcequ*on  aura  au  moins  essay^  de  peindre  les  sons. 

M.  Prichard  fait  entre  beaucoup  de  mots  des  rapprochemens  centre  lesquels  les  objections  se 
pr6sentent  au  premier  abord.  II  met  en  regard  le  verbe  Latin  credo,  le  Grallois  credu,  et 
rirlandais  eredeim,  A-t-il  pu  oublier  que  ce  mot,  ^tant  le  premier  du  formulaire  de  la  foi, 
r6dige  en  Latin,  que  tons  les  neophytes  devaient  apprendre  par  coeur,  a  d6  s'imprimer  dans  la 
m^moire  des  habitans  ?  II  en  est  de  m^me  du  verbe  caTio,  en  Gallois  canu,  en  Irlandais  canam. 
On  a  sans  doute  chante  dans  ces  pays  avant  la  conversion,  mais  les  missionaires  n'auront  pas 
voulu  employer  pour  le  chant  d'^glise  une  expression  profane  qui  sentait  le  paganisme.  Le  nom 
de  rilne  en  Gallois  est  asyn,  en  Irlandais  asal.    Le  premier  est  Latin,  le  second  Anglo-Saxon ; 
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celai-ci  it  son  tour,  ainsi  que  le  nom  Gothique,  avait  kit  pris  du  Latin  cuellus.  Get  animal  est 
originaire  du  midi ;  il  ne  lupporte  m^me  pas  les  hautes  latitudes  du  nord ;  les  Romains  doiyent 
TaToir  importe  les  premiers  dans  la  Orande-Bretagne.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  Ik  des  ressemblances 
primitiyes ;  ce  sont  iyidemment  des  empnmts. 

Le  coup-d'ffiil  le  plus  rapide,  jet6  sur  I'histoire  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  de  I'lrlande,  suffit 
pour  faire  pr^sumer,  que  les  dialectes  anciennement  indigenes  qui  ont  ^happ6  k  tant  de  con- 
quotes  et  dominations  ^trang^res,  ont  dii  6prouver  de  fortes  alterations.  L'^tablissement  des 
Romains  dans  tout  le  midi  de  Tile  Britannique  jusqu'au  mur  d'Adrien,  a  dur6  plus  de  trois 
si^cles.  C'est  un  sujet  d'6tonnement  que  pendant  ce  long  espace  de  temps  Tidiome  national 
n'ait  pas  entiirement  fait  place  k  la  langue  Latine,  comme  il  est  arriy^  dans  tout  le  reste  de 
I'empire  occidentaL  Mais  on  est  en  droit  de  supposer  que  les  Bretons  du  cinqui^me  si^cle 
parlaient  un  jargon  fortement  entrem^l^  de  Latin  corrompu ;  et  cette  supposition  est  confirmee 
par  le  nom  que  les  Saxons  ont  donn6  auz  pays  dont  les  Bretons  consery^rent  la  possession 
exclusiye.  Car  les  conquerans  de  race  Teutonique  ont  generalement  nomm6  Wales  tons  les 
peuples  qui  parlaient  une  langue  Romane  quelconque. 

Les  Anglo-Saxons  n'ont  pas  r^ussi  k  subjuguer  la  Grande-Br6tagne  tout  enti^re  jusqu'aux 
limites  de  I'ancienne  province  Romaine ;  les  Bretons  ont  trouv^  un  refuge  dans  les  montagnes 
de  la  Cambric,  et  k  Textremit^  sud-ouest  de  Tile.  Or  le  yoisinage  de  deux  peuples  ennemis, 
m^me  leurs  guerres  fr^quentes,  ne  sufEsent  pas  pour  op6rer  une  grande  alteration  dans  leurs 
langues.  Mais  les  Bretons  n'ont  pas  emigre  tous  k  la  fbis ;  ils  ont  v^cu  en  grand  nombre  et 
pendant  plusieurs  generations  parmi  les  Saxons  dans  un  etat  de  seryage,  ayant  de  quitter  leurs 
anciens  foyers.  L'influence  aura  M  reciproque ;  sans  doute,  il  s'est  gliss^  aussi  des  mots  Bre- 
tons dans  I'Anglo-Saxon.  Si  un  mot  n'a  ni  racine  ni  parent^  dans  cette  langue,  s'il  ne  se 
retrouye  dans  aucun  des  autres  idiomes  Germaniques,  si  d'autre  part  il  n'est  pas  emprunte  au 
Latin,  on  pent  hardiment  reconnaitre  son  origine  Celtique. 

Ces  circonstances  ne  s'appliquent  point  k  Tlrlande,  qui  n'a  jamais  ete  entamee  ni  par  les 
Romains  ni  par  les  Saxons.  Cependant  I'introduction  du  culte  Chretien,  Tinfluence  puissante  d'un 
clerge  sayamment  applique  aux  lettres  Latines,  ensuite  la  fondation  de  trois  royaumes  Danois 
sur  la  c6te  orientale  de  cette  He, -^  ont  dt  alterer  la  purete  primitiye  de  I'idiome  indigene. 
Avant  la  fin  du  onzi^me  siede  les  conquerans  Normands  introduisirent  leur  langue  Romaine 
dans  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Leurs  successeurs  ont  subjugue  I'lrlande  aussi  bien  que  le  pays  de 
Galles.  Peut-on  se  figurer  qu'un  gouyemement  etranger,  et  retablissement  de  nombreux  colons 
Anglais,  pendant  le  cours  de  plusieurs  si^cles,  n'aient  pas  produit  de  grands  changemens  ? 

Je  conclus  de  tout  ceci  que  la  ressemblance  entre  un  certain  nombre  de  mots  reputes  Grallois 
ou  Irlandais,  et  des  mots  Latins,  Romans,  Saxons,  Scandinayes,  ne  pent  nuUement  prouver 
une  affinite  primitive  avec  la  famille  Indo-Germanique.  II  en  est  autrement  des  conformites 
avec  le  Grec  et  le  Sanscrit.  M.  Prichard  n'a  pas  manque  d'en  citer  des  exemples.  Mais  pour 
examiner  en  detail  la  legitimite  de  tous  ces  rapprochemens,  il  faudrait  eccire  une  dissertation 
plus  longue  que  la  sienne. 

Apres  ces  deductions,  I'identite  de  quelques  formes  grammaticales  serait,  k  mon  avis,  la 
preuve  la  plus  concluante.  Toutefois,  puisque  les  inflexions  sont  fort  tronquees,  qu'il  n'y  a 
presque  pas  de  declinaison,  et  que  la  conjugaison  s*effectue  en  grande  partie  par  des  mots  auxi- 
liaires,  on  pourrait  supposer  que  ces  restes  d'une  organisation  plus  parfaite  n'eussent  appartenu 
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c^k  Tun  des  ^I^mens  diyers,  Celtique,  Belgique,  et,  peut-^tre,  Ib^rien,  dont  la  fusion  anterieure 
k,  l'6poque  historique  aurait  produit  ces  idiomea.  En  pesant  bien  ce  que  Jules-C^sar  dit  de 
Torigine  des  Beiges,  en  combinant  ce  t^moig^age  avec  celui  de  Tacite,  on  sera  conduit  ^  con- 
jecturer,  que  d^s  lors  le  Breton  et  le  Scotique  ou  Hibemien  n'^taient  pas  du  Celtique  pur,  mais 
que  c'6taient  des  langues  mixtes.  Je  ne  pense  pas  que  personne  veuille  s6rieusement  regarder 
comme  authentiques  les  traditions  concemant  une  antiquity  fabuleuse,  contenues  dans  les  Triades 
Bretonnes ;  cependant  elles  donneraient  k  pen  pr^s  le  m^me  r^sultat. 

Je  ne  me  hazarde  point  k  nier  positivement  la  th^se  de  M.  Prichaid ;  mais  je  crois  que,  pour 
r6tablir  solidement,  il  faudrait  des  recherches  plus  exactes,  plus  4tendues,  et  surtout  plus 
historiques. 

Chapitre  IX. — ResuUats. 

En  admettant  que  Taffiliation  des  langues  justifie  la  conclusion  (et  d'apres 
ma  conviction  elle  la  justifiera  d'autant  plus  qu'elle  sera  examine  plus  a 
fond)  que  toutes  ces  families  de  peuples  sont  issues  de  la  mdme  souche; 
que  leurs  ancdtres^  a  une  ^oque  quelconque^  ont  appartenu  a  une  seule 
nation^  qui  s'est  divis^e  et  subdivis6e  dans  sa  propagation  successive ;  la 
question  se  pr6sente  naturellement,  de  savoir  quel  a  6t6  le  siege  primordial  de 
cette  nation  mere  ?  II  n'est  nullement  vraisemblable  que  les  migrations  qui 
ont  peupl6  une  si  grande  partie  du  globe^  auraient  commence  a  I'extr^mitd 
m^ridionale^  et  de  la  se  seraient  dirig6es  constamment  vers  le  nord-ouest 
Tout  concourt  au  contraire  pour  nous  faire  croire^  que  les  colonies  sont 
parties  d'une  contr6e  centrale  dans  des  directions  divergentes.  Dans  cette 
supposition,  les  distances  que  les  colons  ont  eu  a  parcourir  jusqu'a  leiur  6ta- 
blissement  d6finitif^  deviennent  moins  grandes ;  les  changemens  de  climat  aux- 
quels  ils  s'exposaient  moins  brusques ;  et  plusieurs  peuples  6migr6s  auront 
sans  doute  fait  un  ^change  avantageux  par  rapport  a  la  fertility  du  sol^  et  a 
la  temperature  de  Tair.  Et  cette  contr6e  centrale,  oii  pourrions-nous  la 
chercher,  si  ce  n'est  dans  I'int^rieur  du  grand  continent,  aux  environs  et  a 
Torient  de  la  mer  Caspienne  ?  On  n'objectera  pas  que  ce  pays  est  occup^ 
aujourd'hui  par  des  peuples  de  race  diff6rente;  k  combien  de  pays  n'est-il 
pas  arriv6  de  changer  totalement  d'habitans?  La  f^conde  mdre-patrie  de 
tant  d'essaims  de  colons,  disperses  au  loin,  pouvait  6tre  redevenue  d^serte  pr^- 
cis^ment  k  cause  de  cela.  On  n'objectera  pas  non  plus  les  d^erts  dont  sont 
entrecoup^es  dans  la  Transoxiane  les  portions  fertiles,  encore  tres-belles.  11 
est  probable  que,  depuis  le  commencement  de  Thistoire  la  nature  du  pays  a 
chang^,  qu'il  ^tait  anciennement  plus  favorable  a  la  culture  et  a  la  population. 
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Plusieurs  voyagetirs  ont  reinarqu6  le  dessSchement  des  eauz  qui  le  fertilisaient 
jadis.  Les  plus  anciens  t^moignages  nous  indiquent  la  Bactriane  comme  le 
siege  d'une  haute  civilisation.  Dans  mon  hypotheses  les  ancStres  des  Persans 
et  des  Hindous  auraient  done  6migr6  de  la  vers  le  sud-ouest  et  le  sud-est ; 
ceux  des  peuples  Europ^ens  vers  Toccident  et  le  nord. 

L'opinion  de  Tacite,  qui  soutient  que  les  plus  anciennes  migrations  se  sont 
&ites  par  mer^  est  aussi  contraire  a  la  raison  qu'a  Thistoire.  Car  pour  passer 
par  mer  a  des  contr^es  lointaines,  il  faut  avoir  un  grand  nombre  de  vaisseaux> 
des  provisions  en  abondance^  en  un  mot^  une  foule  de  choses  qui  pr^sup- 
posent  une  industrie  perfectionn^e.  II  paxait  que  les  colonies  maritimes  des 
Ph^niciens  et  des  Grecs  6taient  seules  pr^sentes  k  I'esprit  du  grand  historien. 
Mais  ces  colonies^  comparativement  modemes^  n'entrent  pas  en  ligne  de 
compte^  quand  il  s'agit  d'expliquer  la  premiere  population  des  grands  conti- 
nents. De  vastes  mers  opposent  un  obstacle  invincible  aux  migrations  des 
peuples  qui,  venant  de  rint^rieur^  ignorent  absolument  Fart  de  la  navigation. 
Mais  des  mers  de  peu  de  largeur  et  parsem^es  dlles,  peuvent  Stre  travers^es, 
et  I'ont  ii€  souvent  par  des  peuples  qui^  comme  marins^  y  faisaient  leur  coup 
d'essai ;  tout  de  mSme  que  les  grands  fleuves  ont  ith  traverses  des  milliers 
d'ann^es  avant  I'invention  des  ponts.  D'apres  cela  je  pense  que  les  peuples^ 
dans  leurs  migrations  de  TAsie  vers  TEurope^  ont  suivi  deux  grandes  routes. 
L'une,  toute  continentale^  longe  le  nord  du  Pont-Euxin ;  Tautre,  entremdl^e 
de  passages  par  mer^  traverse  TAsie  Mineure^  la  mer  Eg6e  ou  rHellespont^  la 
Thrace,  Tlllyrie,  et  la  mer  Adriatique.  C'est  indubitablement  par  cette  voye 
que  la  Grdce  et  I'ltalie  ont  refu  leurs  colons.  Nous  avons  tout  lieu  de  croire 
que  plusieurs  peuples  rest^  dans  TAsie  Mineure,  d'autres  ^ablis  au  nord  de 
la  Grece,  appartenaient  ^  la  mdme  famille  Pelasgique.  La  langue  Grecque 
devint  universelle  dans  ces  contr6es  par  suite  des  conqu^tes  d' Alexandre  le 
Grand,  et  finit  par  oblit^rer  tons  les  idiomes  indigenes ;  mais  quelques  ves- 
tiges de  la  langue  Phrygienne,  Lycienne,  et  autres,  et  la  r6p6tition  de  quelques 
noms  g^ographiques,  concourent  avec  les  traditions  mythologiques  et  les 
t6moignages  d'Homdre,  k  confirmer  cette  conjecture. 

L'autre  route  a  servi  k  peupler  le  nord  de  TEurope.  Je  penche  a  croire 
que  les  peuples  Lettiques  sont  au  nombre  de  ses  plus  anciens  habitans,  et 
qu'ils  ont  quitt6  TAsie  avant  les  Germains,  quoique  ceux-ci  du  temps  de 
Jules-C^sar  fussent  d6j^  ^tablis  depuis  les  rives  du  Rhin  jusqu'a  des.  r^ons 
inconnues.     Dans  les  temps  historiques  comme  dans  Tantiquit^,  les  steppes 
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du  Don  et  du  Wolga^  les  plaines  immenses  de  rUcraine^  et  celles  qui  bordent 
le  cours  inf^rienr  du  Danube^  ont  Aonni  passage  k  des  hordes  nomades,  qui^ 
de  temps  en  temps^  sont  sorties  du  fond  de  PAsie  pour  devaster  Toccident  et 
le  midi.  C'est  par  la  que  sont  venus  les  Cimm^riens,  les  Scythes,  les  Huns, 
les  Avares,  les  Hongrois  ou  Magyares,  et  les  Mongoles.  La  plupart  de  ces 
hordes  n'^taient  point  de  race  Caucasienne ;  il  faut  chercher  leur  mere-patrie 
k  Torient  de  la  Bactriane  dans  la  Tartarie  Chinoise.  Ces  inondations  subites 
de  la  barbarie,  ces  conqudtes  d^vastatrices,  n'ont  presque  jamais  conduit  a  un 
6tablissement  durable ;  elles  doivent  Stre  soigneusement  distingu^es  des  migra- 
tions de  peuples  agricoles  qui,  les  premiers,  ont  d^frich6  le  sol,  et  transform^ 
souvent  des  deserts  sauvages  en  un  paradis  terrestre. 

Jusqu'ici  nous  n'avons  envisag6  les  langues  que  comme  im  moyen  de 
dessiner  correctement  Tarbre  g6n6alogique  des  nations,  et  de  determiner  les 
degr^s  de  parent^  collat^rale.  Mais  les  conformites  de  ces  mdmes  langues, 
examinees  en  detail,  pourraient  bien  conduire  a  d^couvrir  les  traditions,  les 
id^es,  et  les  arts  utiles,  que  les  colons  ont  apportAs  de  leur  mdre-patrie 
commune  dans  leurs  nouvelles  habitations,  et  elles  serviraient  h,  repandre  un 
nouveau  jour  sur  les  commencemens  de  la  civilisation. 
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EPIA       lOTIAVOYA       PXONTOI.       BPIXM^. 
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XXin#    Notice  of  an  Inscription  found  at  Athens  in    1833,   and  sent   to 
Mr.  Hamilton  hy  Mr.  E.  Dawkins.     By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  Esq. 

Read  Nov.  6,  1833. 

The  inscription  was  engraved  in  the  year  b.c.  354,  (01.  106.  3.),  at  the 
commencement  of  an  interesting  period  of  Grecian  history.  It  was  in  this  year 
that  the  intentions  of  Philip  began  to  declare  themselves,  by  the  capture 
of  Pagasae  and  the  siege  of  Methone ;  and  the  preceding  year  was  the  first  of 
the  political  life  of  Demosthenes.  The  rival  powers  of  Athens  and  Macedon 
were  now  brought  into  collision,  and  would  be  naturally  engaged  in  con- 
verting the  neighbours  of  each  other  into  allies  for  themselves.  Among 
these  attempts  we  may  place  the  following  inscription.  It  is  a  decree  of  the 
Athenian  people,  conferring  certain  public  honours  on  a  king  of  Paeonia  for 
services  rendered  to  the  republic.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  either  the 
corroded  state  of  the  marble  itself,  or  the  inaccuracy  of  the  copy  which  we 
possess,  has  deprived  us  of  the  name  of  this  northern  prince,  and  of  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  precise  benefits  conferred  by  him  on  the  grateful 
Athenians.  We  have  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  con- 
jectiure,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  feel  confident  of  success,  either  in  this  or 
in  om:  other  attempts  to  restore  the  inscription  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
first  placed  within  the  precincts  of  the  Acropolis. 

We  need  not  cite  examples  of  the  grammatical  and  other  errors,  nor 
appeal  to  the  numerous  lacunce  which  occur  in  the  only  copy  we  have  yet 
seen  of  this  interesting  dociunent,  to  fiimish  us  with  an  apology  for  the 
liberties  we  have  taken  with  the  text ;  but  we  think  it  due  to  the  claims  of 
more  sagacious  critics  than  ourselves  to  present  them  with  a  facsimile  of 
the  inscription  as  it  came  into  our  hands,  in  order  that,  from  its  various 
readings,  and  even  firom  its  errors,  they  may  extract  a  sense  differing  from, 
and  perhaps  more  satisfactory  than,  that  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

A  is  ihe  facsimile. 

B  is  a  copy  of  the  same,  with  our  conjectural  restorations. 

C  is  the  same,  in  common  cursive  characters. 
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The  following  remarks  are  added^  principally  with  a  view  of  defending 
the  corrections  or  supplementary  expressions  which  we  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  adopt:  — 

4 

« 

V.  3.  A^trr^fUxin,  In  an  inscription  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Didascaliee  of  the  Athenian  theatre 
(Boeckh,  No.  231,  p.  353),  we  find  an  Aristomachus  to  have  played  a  part  in  two  of  the 
successful  dramas  which  were  represented  in  the  same  year  as  that  in  which  our  inscription 
was  engraved.  That  it  was  possible  for  even  a  T^trttyaurnif  to  have  been  a  y^oftfuirm,  we 
know  by  the  example  of  JEschines  (Demosth.  314.  7);  and  the  son  of  a  favourite  actor 
would  have  at  least  equal  pretensions  with  one  who  was  rarely  permitted  to  sustain  any 
other  character  than  that  of  a  tyrant  on  the  stage.  There  is  also  something  dramatic  in  the 
name  of  Aristagonus ;  if,  indeed,  we  might  be  allowed  to  build  a  theory  on  a  conjecture. 

V.  6.  i/»«}«K.  Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscript.  tom.  i.  p.  150,  objects  to  this  word,  occurring  in  a 
similar  passage,  ^^  i/»«}«k  fortasse  in  mW)*  mutandum  :"  but  see  also  the  notes  on 
Aristoph.  Nubes,  v.  17.  The  uxditf  may  have  been  used  to  signify  generally  the  days  after 
the  20th  of  a  month ;  as  we  say,  '^  the  teens." 

V.  7.  We  have  here  the  earliest  example  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  the  hxi^^tri^  being  in 
the  hands  of  a  ir^iti^^^  of  a  different  tribe  from  the  presiding  one ;  an  example  which  may 
serve  to  modify  the  expression  of  Boeckh,  tom.  i.  p.  130, — '^  Ut  jam  ab  Olymp.  112,  novum 
hoc  institutum  coeptum  sit,  et  vetus  non  ante  01.  108,  2.  desierit"  The  present  decree,  m 
which  the  novum  institutum  is  adopted,  was  passed  01.  106,  4. 

V.  12.  The  name  of  the  Peeonian  king  may  be  recovered  from  Diodorus,  coinciding,  as  he  does, 
with  the  vestiges  in  the  marble.  In  the  year  b.c.  309-10,  Cassander  was  engaged  in  assisting 
a  prince  of  Pfieonia  to  subjugate  the  Autariatee  (Diod.  xx.  29.)  This  prince  is  there  called 
Autoleon  ;^  but  we  may  perhaps  be  more  correct,  on  the  authority  of  our  inscription,  and  of 
a  fragment  of  Diodorus  (frag,  xx.),  in  giving  him  the  title  of  Aiicxittf^  which  title,  whether 
it  belonged  to  the  identical  monarch  of  Diodorus  and  the  inscription  (if,  indeed,  the  name 
in  both  these  oases  belongs  to  one  Audoleon,  as  is  hardly  possible),  or  whether  it  was  an 
hereditary  denomination  in  the  royal  house  of  Peeonia, — as,  for  instance,  was  that  of  Spar- 
tacus  with  the  kings  of  Bosphorus, — is  a  question  to  be  solved  more  easily  by  conjecture 
than  from  historical  evidence. 

V.  13.  The  more  usual  form,  perhaps  also  to  be  substituted  here,  is  iv  n  r£  i^^^-fc  XC*V 
Demosth.  p.  289, 1.     Boeckh,  Inscr.  2357—2353. 


^  If  Avr«Afi»y  be  preferred,  the  name  will  be  explained  from  JEschylus,  Suppl.  365. 

K^mrwui  fittfi^f  UTTMf  xi^6flf 

and  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  particular  form  of  government  established  in  Pseonia. 
On  this  class  of  words,  see  Bentley,  Hor.  Serm.  i.  10.  22. 
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y.  17.  *§f$4rmfuni  TV  inftm  mvv  wv^ifutm*  Demosth.  917.  ult.  ytfuntg  9mv9  fMydXnf  vhu  iiM^««i. 
These  public  supplies  seem  to  have  been  imported  by  a  ''  classis  framentaria ; "  whence 
Boeckh  has  restored  a  similar  expression,  No.  107,  »^nt6ftknq  t?;  'A^'rnSiv  trtrmymyla^.  Com- 
pare Demosth.  de  corond,  p.  326,  10.  j^n  rJiv  ^tr^ifitmrn  «V«>(  9r«^ii  mvwy  ^tXmf  tix^t  tv 
wti^mm$  Mfutr^ftu^  ^^•fittr^tn*  We  do  not,  however,  profess  ourselves  satisfied  with  this  con- 
jecture. Had  the  inscription  been  written  thirty  years  earlier,  we  should  have  substituted 
Kfii9Mft%9fi  TV  TfiifAu  t\  itcmt  (iu  the  same  sense  as  Diodorus  xii.  80, «  %f^$  vffMowrt  riv  inff- 
M^mrMw :  and  again,  xiv.  33,  •/  'A^f«u««  vufitT»rr6  rnf  ^ar^iiti :  and,  alluding  to  the  two 
parties,  •/  iv  mmiy  and,  h  w  vtt^Mu)^  but  this  would  be  to  presume  too  much  on  the  aid  of 
the  Peeonian  sovereign,  and  on  the  vanity  of  the  republic. 

V.  23.  itmr^Xua-tf  'aSuvm/vp  9r«f'  Uvrm,   Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2056,  an  Antiochian  is  described  as 

V.  26.  ^f}f^wf  M«wf}«f«(.     Aristot.  Hist.  anim.  viii.  8.     •V  %X%^€tq  ns^lu  wXurrtf  ftlt  ^f}/^y«f  Mmjm- 

V.  30.  «9ri0Ti/Aiy.      Demad.  p.  95,  37.  x^'Xi4i  fuifi  rv  utttvrS  wv^m  mir4rnXX»rfm. 

V.  32.  ervft^ySf  tU.     Comp.  V.  16. 

V.  34.  »r«yyfAAfT««  }f  Mci  if  rl  Xttwh  «'«^f{i0'S»i  %fuu^.  See  Boeckh,  tom.  i.  p.  146,  i/$  ri  T«y  T«f 
wu^xiimf  tutin  juii  r%f  rUt  ^^Xwf  lAfv^iWy — expressions  indicating  an  apprehension  of  some 
impending  danger,  and  coinciding  with  the  assertion  of  Demosthenes  (Phil.  iii.  p.  117,  17,) 
^iXtTiFH  If  T^i^i  JMM  ii»a  9V)^  dA««(  tno'tt  •/$  f^i^»A«^<i,  niUnKt  rvf  '*Exxnf»f,  These  thirteen  years 
not  completed  ascend  to  the  archonship  of  Diotimus  (the  year  of  the  inscription),  and  seem 
to  point  to  the  campaign  b.c.  353  or  4,  when  Philip  seized  upon  Pagasee. 

V.  46.  'AeHNAION.  In  the  original  copy  (A)  it  is  AOTNAI. .  .The  confusion  of  T  for  H  arises 
probably  from  the  similar  sound  of  these  two  vowels  in  the  mouth  of  a  modem  Athenian, 
as  we  suppose  the  transcriber  of  the  marble  to  be.  The  same  confusion  occurs  in  v.  24 
twice.  On  the  same  principle  of  identical  sound  may  be  explained  the  existence  of  n  for  O, 
or  vice  versd,  in  Vv.  5,  15,  15,  24,  37,  40,  and  the  less  obvious  substitution  of  XPT2A  for 
XPEIA2  in  v.  32.  With  respect  to  the  conventional  language  of  honorary  decrees,  which 
has  been  adopted  in  the  restoration  of  this  passage,  we  have  similar  expressions  in  Demosth. 
p.  265, 25 ;  Chandler's  Inscriptiones  Antiq.  p.  95  ;  or  Boeckh,  tom.  i.  p.  145,  and  tom.  ii. 
p.  285. 

V.  50 — 55.  This  passage  is  best  illustrated  by  Demosth.  c.  Nesram,  p.  1375,  10. 

Obs. — ^This  oration  is  probably  not  of  Demosthenes,  but  of  some  contemporary,  and 
very  inferior,  orator. 

rSf  *A^ftu«t9  «{/•»  •![  ytw^M  ^•Xtmr  v/fut  hrti^f  wnt&H  I  iiiftf^  ««i  ^f  thv  itt^uiff  dv»  iZ  xv^t»f 
ytfi^Bm  rnt  9r«<W«r,  Ur  ^if  rf  ^)4^f  f/(  riv  iviou^av  ixxXf^^/av  v^i^t^Mctrj^Xtct  'A5i|y«i«<  ^fl- 
0*ivrr«i,  K^Mnf  ^^t^ifiiift.  ruf  il  fr^vrtlfUf  MiXitni  nBittti  ritf  xaiintitf  •  v«^f>  »«i  r^ir  -^ijpov 
di66vai  9r^»0'ioyri  r£  Hftft  fr^lf  rif  \%fUi  fi0'<fv«<,  xm}  ti^  ytp/«»  wtm^w^  llftL  »V(i*(  if 9  itnlf  «vrtf 
vucrrof  tnc^Trnrtu  fr^$  «Mv,  'imfet  utXXu  wXlrnt  9r«iifn0*S»i,  fl  t^tt  Irri  tii(  doi^f  2l(  «  f/uXXm 
yJr^ftffBmt.  %7Fur$t  fAWit  r«vr«  9r«^«yd^r  y^u^f  t^4in9^  »«r  «vr£f  rm  fiuX^fAtff  'ABnttu^f,  mmI  Irrh 
fivtX^imt  i!f  ri  iixMrTi^t6f  l^txiy^t  mt  «v»  «(««$  Url  'nif  in^uif.  See  Petit,  LL.  Att.  p.  130,  S.  99. 

V.  57.  If'  IVsrv.    The  same  expression  occurs  in  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  now  at  Athens, 
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in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Finlay,  of  which,  as  it  has  not  been  published  and  deserves  to  be 
so,  we  subjoin  a  copy.    The  ori^al  is  written  rr^x^^** 
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With  respect  to  the  Paeonian  monaxch  who  is  the  subject  of  the  decree, 
he  was  probably  the  successor  of  Agis,  whose  death  is  placed  by  Diodorus 
Olymp.  105, 2.  (Diod.  xiv.  4).  Mr.  Mitford  (Hist.  chap,  xxxiv.  4)  conjectures 
that  the  Paeonian  djmasty  was  extinct  with  Agis,  and  that  the  principality 
itself  was  the  appanage  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family, 
and  was  therefore  equitably  assumed  by  Philip  in  the  absence  of  competent 
claimants.  This  conjecture  seems  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the  tenoiff  of 
the  inscription,  but  also  with  the  narrative  of  Diodorus,  who  states  (xvi.  23) 
that  in  Olymp.  106,  1,  two  years  before  the  inscription,  the  power  of  Philip 
was  menaced  by  a  confederacy  of  the  three  kings  of  Thrace,  Illyria,  and 
Paeonia.  Demosthenes  also  says,  p.  15.  25.  rov  Ila/ova  kou  rov  ]}Jdfgiov  fiyutr^au 
yg^  avrov6[JitOvg  ifhioif  av  xm  iXtv^t^ovg  Ti^ovXavg  Bivccr  xui  yag  ufi^slg  rov  xarotxovup 
nvogj  KOi}  &p^gcj^og  v^giarfig,  ig  (pdiffiv.  It  was  probably  by  the  Paeonian's  conduct 
on  this  occasion,  that  he  entitled  himself  to  the  eulogistic  expressions  of  our 
decree,  where  he  is  recognised  as  avngySv  gfe  rfjv  iKsv^tap  rp  voku ;  nor  is  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  it  was  the  common  enmity  of  Philip  which 
gained  for  him  the  character  of  vofjfi^ofv  ihut  koiv^v  koi  ivrS  rfjy  r^g  ToKu^g 
ik&vhigiuv. 
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XXIV.  On  the  Contrivances  hy  means  of  which  the  Statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes 

was  made  vocal.    By  J.  G.  Wilkinson^  Esq.,  M.R.S.L. 

Read  Dec.  18,  1833. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  pretended  vocality  of  the 
statue  of  Memnon^  at  Thebes,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  learned  has 
lately  been  recalled  by  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Hamilton  by  Sir  William  Gell,* 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  Society  a  statement  of  the  inquiry 
referred  to  in  his  communication;  by  which,  I  trust,  the  long-disputed 
question,  and  the  diverse  accounts  given  by  ancient  authors,  will  be  finally 
settled. 

The  boasted  vocal  powers  of  the  statue  have  been  the  object  either  of 
surprise  or  inquiry,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  :  the  sound  it  uttered 
had,  by  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  been  supposed  to  resemble  a  voice,  or 
some  melodious  tone,  by  which  this  divine  person  saluted  the  rising  sun; 
and  superstition,  encouraged  by  the  wiles  of  an  artfiil  priesthood,  had  so  far 
bUnded  men's  minds  as  to  prevent  either  doubt  or  scrutiny;  and  modem 
travellers,  unable  to  reject  what  history  had  imparted  to  them,  were  at  a  loss 
U}  account  for  the  delusion  or  to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation.  But 
whether  this  delusion  had  been  'practised  in  the  earlier  times  of  Egyptian 
history,  or  whether  it  was  an  artifice  contrived  by  the  priesthood,  in  order  to 
excite  the  awe,  or  tempt  the  liberality  of  the  Romans,  we  may  at  least 
conclude  that  they  profited  by  the  ignorance  of  those  who  visited  it. 

That  at  a  remote  period  the  idea  had  not  suggested  itself,  seems  proved 
by  the  absence  of  inscriptions,  and  the  improbability  of  any  beneficial  result 
to  the  priests ;  but  when  the  curiosity  of  strangers  was  excited,  and  those, 
too,  who  had  the  means  of  making  ample  donations  to  the  guardians  of  the 
statue,  or  of  the  temple  whose  dromos  it  adorned,  they  would  naturally 
benefit  by  the  liberality  of  the  credulous. 


^  It  is  the  northernmost  of  the  two  sitting  colossi  of  the  plain,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
dromos  or  avenue  of  a  temple  erected  to  Amun  by  Amunoph  or  Amenoph  III. 
«  Sec  ReporU  of  the  Society's  Proceedings,  vol.  i.  p.  23. 
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The  idea  of  Memnon  does  not  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
Egyptian  priests;  nor,  indeed,  could  it,  since  Memnon  was  neither  an 
Egjrptian,  nor  the  person  the  colossus  represented.  This  name  must 
have  been  totally  unknown  to  them;  and  the  Theban  who  was  asked  if 
the  statue  was  of  Memnon,  naturally  replied  in  the  negative,  and  infonned 
the  inquirer  that  it  was  of  Amenoph,  or  Ph'amenoph,  his  compatriot  and 
an  Egyptian  monarch.  Had  he  inquired  of  every  Theban,  the  answer  would 
have  been  the  same,  and  the  remark  that  he  was  one  of  their  coimtrymen 
suflSciently  proves  that  Memnon  was  considered  the  name  of  a  foreigner. 
According  to  Greek  or  Roman  mythology,  he  was  the  reputed  son  of  Tithonus 
and  Aurora,  names  unknown  in  the  Pantheon  of  Egypt,  and  the  vocal  sound 
was  believed  to  be  his  salutation  of  the  rising  sun.  In  Strabo's  time,  it  had 
evidently  not  suffered  this  Roman  misnomer,  since  he  mentions  it  merely  as 
the  Colossus ;  and  this  sensible  observer  justly  questions  the  possibility  of  a 
stone  giving  utterance  to  a  sound.  The  time  was  usually  about  the  first  or 
second  hour  of  day ;  and  in  order  more  successftJly  to  deceive  the  ignorant, 
the  story  of  his  saluting  the  sun  was  carefully  circulated,  though  probably 
borrowed,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  inquiries  of  the  Romans  themselves. 
Indeed,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  facility  of  abusing  the  credulity  of 
their  visitors  would  suggest  itself  to  the  acuteness  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
and  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  asked  for  some  monument  of  an 
Egyptian  monarch  ^dth  whose  name  the  inquirer  supposed  himself  acquainted, 
would  lead  them  to  point  out  a  record  of  the  existence  of  a  person  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  assure  him  was  unknown.  And  in  order  to  enhance 
the  value  of  this  vocal  exhibition,  some  strangers  were  allowed  to  depart 
without  satisfying  their  curiosity  till  a  second  visit ;  and  this  fact  is  recorded 
with  the  scrupulous  precision  of  the  credulous.  Some,  again,  were  more 
fortunate,  and  a  second  sound  was  emitted  after  a  short  interval  —  a  circum- 
stance the  more  remarkable,  since  the  presence  of  a  Roman  emperor  did  not 
faQ  to  elicit  this  favour. 

But  the  misnomer  of  Memnon  seems  unquestionably  to  have  originated  in 
the  ignorance  of  those  strangers  who  visited  Thebes,  either  on  service  or  from 
curiosity,  who  affixed  this  name  to  the  object  they  admired ;  or  a  slight  ana- 
logy of  sound  may  have  converted  the  Amenoph  of  Thebes  into  the  Memnon 
of  Homer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Egyptian  Taba  was  softened  into  the 
Grecian  Thebes.     So  far,  indeed,  did  ignorance  of  the  history  of  foreign 
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countries  mislead  the  Romans,  that  the  tomb  of  a  Remeses,  who  chanced  to 
have  the  title  of  Miamun,  was  with  equal  facility  ascribed  to  the  fabulous 
Ethiopian.  For>  even  if  we  admit  the  testimony  of  authors  of  a  Roman 
period,  Memnon  was  not  allowed  by  historians  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and 
while  we  know  that  the  term  Ethiopia  is  as  vague  as  our  modem  name,  the 
Black  Country,  we  may  remember  that  Diodorus  describes  him  as  a  general 
of  Teutamis,  the  twenty-first  king  of  Assyria  after  Semiramis,  and  records  the 
burning  of  his  body  by  the  Ethiopian  troops,  a  ceremony  notoriously  at 
variance  with  the  customs  of  Egypt 

The  Greeks,  with  marked  illiberality,  had  designated  all  foreign  nations 
with  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  barbarians ;  and  the  overbearing  Romans, 
imitating  their  example,  and  looking  on  Eg3^t  as  a  vanquished  province, 
treated  it  with  the  indifference  and  contempt  of  conquerors.  The  history,  the 
exploits,  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings,  were  generally  unknown  in  Italy,  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  research  of  a  Roman ;  and  the  only  real  or  imaginary 
monarch  of  that  name,  of  whom  any  account  had  been  given,  was  the  Memnon 
of  Homer.  His  death  was  recorded  at  a  subsequent  period  by  another  author, 
who  had  followed  and  imitated  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  on  the 
authority  of  Quintus  Calabrensis,  he  had  fallen  by  the  superior  valour  of  the 
Grecian  hero.^  A  few  inquiring  persons  had  indeed  become  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  actions  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaohs,^  and  the  diligence 
of  PUny  had  connected  them  with  the  monuments  they  erected.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  Ramses  was  known  to  Tacitus,  who  noticed  him  as  contemporary 
with  the  capture  of  Troy ;  but  the  mass  of  Roman  visitors  were  blinded  by  a 
poetical  tradition,  and  the  belief  of  a  fancied  miracle.  Had  they  examined 
the  language,  or  inquired  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  they  would 
have  learnt  that  the  same  monarch  whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  colossus 
of  the  plain,  instead  of  being  interred  in  the  main  valley  of  the  kings,  where 
they  had  ascribed  to  him  the  finest  tomb  they  there  admired,  had  been 
buried  long  before  its  rightfiil  owner  in  a  more  remote  part  of  the  Theban 

*  The  inscriptions  on  the  statue  also  ascribe  his  death  to  the  hand  of  Achilles. 

5  This  name  is  not  derived  from  oupo,  king ;  but  is  in  the  Hebrew  njniD,  Phrah,  a  very  exact 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  word  <tP£,  pronounced  Phrah,  and  signifying  the  sun,  the  chief 
of  celestial  as  the  king  was  of  earthly  beings,  and  represented  by  the  hawk  and  globe  in  the 
hieroglyphics  preceding  the  king's  names. 
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mountains^  where  the  sculptures  attested  a  &ct  that  no  Egyptian  would  have 
disputed.  But^  blinded  by  prejudice  and  their  limited  information,  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  curious  recorded  in  numerous  inscriptions  their  visit,  their 
ignorance,  and  their  admiration  of  the  supposed  tomb  of  Memnon.  With 
such  records>  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that  little  weight  can  be  given  to 
the  authority  of  the  writers,  and  that  we  should  receive  with  caution  the 
accounts  these  unenquiring  strangers  have  transmitted  to  us.  Poets  have 
always  been  allowed  the  license  of  embellishing;  the  quidlibet  audendi 
potestas  has  been  granted  to  their  descriptions,  and  the  musical  sound  of 
Memnon  has  been  variously  recorded,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  writers. 
Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  magic  string;  and  historians,  who  borrowed  the 
account  from  enthusiastic  visitors,  or  from  received  opinion,  have  run  into 
the  popular  error,  and  noticed  it  as  a  ''  vocal  sound,"  ^  or  as  the  "  bursting 
of  a  harp  string.''^  But  Strabo,  a  more  accurate  observer,  compares  it  to  the 
effect  of  a  shght  blow  ;  and  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  of  Pliny,  of  Pausanias, 
and'  of  Damis,  the  companion  of  Philostratus,  must  necessarily  jdeld  to  the 
sounder  judgment  of  the  geographer,  particularly  when  supported  by  the 
unquestionable  testimony  of  a  witness  who  has  described  it  in  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  itself.  The  writer  had  heard  the  sound  only  a  short  time 
before  she  commemorated  her  visit,  and  the  impression  was  still  fresh  on  her 
mind,  nor,  from  its  immediate  repetition,  could  she  have  been  deceived  in 
its  nature.  Her  name  was  Juha  Ballilla  ;^  she  was  present  at  the]  same  time 
as  the  Emperor  Adrian,  and  recorded  the  event  in  a  copy  of  twelve  verses, 
in  which  she  not  only  compares  the  sound  to  the  striking  of  brass,  but 
expressly  says  that  ^'  Memnon  emitted  this  metallic  sound  a  second  time,** 
in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  monarch.  Having  before  us  so  good  an 
authority,  we  may  safely  reject  the  questionable  accounts  given  by  writers, 
who  either  borrowed  their  information  from  those  who  had  heard  the  sound 
when  the  recollection  of  it  was  no  longer  recent,  or  recorded  the  figwjt 
according  to  common  report ;  and  in  our  endeavours  to  clear  up  the  doubts 
that  have  so  long  himg  over  this  pretended  mystery,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  sound,  and  the  consequent  fisicility  of  deception. 


3  Tacitus,  on  the  authority  of  Germanicus.  ^  Pausanias. 

^  Not  Balbilla,  as  given  by  Monsieur  Letronne. 
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With  a  view,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  its  cause,  I  ascended  with  Mr. 
Burton,  in  1824,  to  the  lap  of  the  statue,  when  we  observed  the  sonorous 
quality  of  a  block  of  fine  gritstone  placed  immediately  over  the  girdle ;  and 
both  agreed  as  to  the  possibility  of  still  deceiving  a  traveller,  who  might  be 
disposed  to  credit  its  vocal  powers.  The  only  objection  was  its  metallic 
sound,  which  seemed  not  to  agree  with  the  accounts  given  by  ancient 
authors ;  and  this  difficulty  had  not  then  been  removed  by  a  comparison  of 
the  inscription  of  Ballilla.  In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Thebes  in  1830,  on  again 
examining  these  inscriptions,  the  similarity  of  the  sound  there  recorded  and 
that  of  the  stone  we  had  before  observed,  seemed  to  prove  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  used  for  this  deception,  and  I  determined  on  ascertaining  if  it 
could  be  heard  by  persons  stationed  near  the  base,  and  if  any  one  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the  statue  would  there  perceive  its  metallic 
ring.  With  this  view  I  posted  some  of  the  Theban  peasants  below,  in  the 
same  place  where  it  is  probable  that  many  Roman  visitors  had  formerly  heard 
the  sound,  and  having  ascended  to  the  lap  of  the  colossus,  I  struck  with  a 
small  hammer  the  sonorous  block.  The  peasants,  on  being  asked  if  they 
heard  any  thing,  replied,  **  You  are  striking  brass  f  and  the  exact  translation 
of  the  Greek  convinced  me  of  the  identity  of  the  sound,  and  of  the  means 
formerly  used  to  practise  the  deception.  The  peasants  could,  of  course,  have 
had  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  inscription— they  were  ignorant  of  my 
motive  in  placing  them  below ;  and  if  they  had  been  inclined  to  suppose  the 
sound  connected  with  the  former  vocality  of  the  statue,  they  would  have 
expected  that  of  a  voice,  since  tradition  has  obscurely  recorded  its  powers  of 
speech  in  the  name  ''  Salamat,*"  meaning  the  salutations  it  was  supposed  to 
utter  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  height  of  the  colossus  was,  fi'om  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
about  sixty  feet,^  and  represented  Amenoph  IIL,  a  Theban  or  Diospolite  mo- 
narch, the  ninth  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  being,  as  the  Thebans  justly 
observed,  not  the  statue  of  Memnon,  but  of  Ph'amenoph,®  their  countr3mDian. 
This  objection  was  perhaps  frequently  made  to  the  novel  name  given  it  by 
the  Romans,  since  the  writers  of  two  insc|iptions  in  the  time  of  Adrian  have 


7  By  the  accumulation  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile,  it  is  now  about  fifty-three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain. 

^  The  Ph  or  P  is  the  Egyptian  article. 
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concluded  that  Ph'amenoph,  or  Amenoth,  was  the  same  as,  or  rather  the 
Egyptian  name  of,  Memnon.     The  upper  part  above  the  waist  had  been 
broken  and  thrown  down,  according  to  some  accounts  by  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake ;  according  to  others,  particularly  the  writers  of  the  inscriptions, 
by  order  of  Cambyses ;  but  the  lower  part  remained  on  the  throne,  and 
uttered  the  same  sounds  as  after  its  reparation,  which  must  have  taken  place 
after  the  visit  of  Adrian,  and  probably  at  the  latter  end  of  his  reign.     The 
stone  of  which  it  is  made  is  a  coarse  gritstone,^  studded  with  calcedonies, 
which  gave  reason  to  Tzetzes  to  call  it  spotted ;  and  its  iron  colour,  men- 
tioned by  Phny,  is  caused  by  an  abundance  of  the  red  and  black  oxide  of  that 
metal.     The  upper  part  has  been  repaired  with  horizontal  layers  of  sand- 
stone, and  at  the  gu'dle  is  a  recess,  partly  cut  and  partly  rough,  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  a  man  in  a  recumbent  position,  who  might  thence  strike  the 
sounding  block,  which  is  placed  above.      The  position  of  this  stone,  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  those  constituting  the  repaired  part  of  the  colossus, 
seems  purposely  chosen  in  order  to  render  it  sonorous,  by  leaving  the  inner 
and  outer  sides  free  from  pressure,  and  with  a  weight  merely  on  the 'top. 
Nor  could  a  person  concealed  in  this  recess  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  and  the  ascent  of  the  too  curious  sceptic  would  be  suffi- 
ciently prevented,  by  the  impossibility  of  reaching  the  spot  without  a  ladder, 
and  by  the  interference  of  those  interested  in  preventing  it. 

But  how  this  block  was  placed  previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  statue, 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine,  though  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  few 
stones  arranged  round  the  present  recess,  would  sufficiently  prevent  a  dis- 
covery of  the  person  who  struck  it,  and  would  appear,  at  such  a  height,  a 
fragment  of  the  shattered  figure.  But  such  was  the  credulity  of  the  ancients, 
that  no  inquiry  was  made  when  once  the  belief  of  a  miracle  was  established ; 
and  superstition  pronounced  it  dangerous  to  doubt  the  interposition  of  the 
gods. 


d  The  only  rock  of  this  nature  as  yet  discovered  in  Egypt,  lies  over  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
limestone  mountains  of  the  MoqMtum,  behind  the  citadel  of  Cairo. 
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XXV.  On  the  Royal  Names  and  Titles  on  the  Sarcophagus  in  the  British 
Museum,  formerly  called  the  Tomb  of  Alexander.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Tom- 
LINSON^  M.R.S.L. 

Read  Dec.  18,  1833. 

The  British  Museum  contains,  among  its  treasures  of  ancient  art,  a  royal 
sarcophagus,  of  which  the  British  nation  may  justly  be  proud,  both  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Egyptian  sculpture,  and  as  a  trophy  of  our  victories  in  Egypt.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Clarke  formerly  displayed  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  learning  in  attempting  to  shew  that  it  was  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  It  cannot,  however,  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  in 
refiitation  of  such  an  hypothesis,  as  it  is  now  universally  allowed  that  the 
original  tenant  of  this  splendid  tomb  must  have  been  one  of  the  ancient 
Pharaohs.  And  it  is  my  intention,  in  this  paper,  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
existing  documents  will  permit,  the  name  of  this  monarch,  and  his  place  in 
the  annals  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  to  whom  Egyptian  literature  is  under  such  great  obliga- 
tions, some  time  since  conjectured  that  the  legend  upon  the  shield  which 
contains  the  proper  name  of  this  king  should  be  read  Amahorte,  and  that  he 
was  identical  with  Amyrtaeus,  the  Saite  king  of  the  twenty-eighth  dynasty ; 
and  more  recently,  the  learned  Rosellini  has  endeavoi^ed  to  establish  this 
identity  by  more  formal  proofs,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ''  Monumenti  del 
Egitto."  But  as  the  learned  professor  has  not  been  able  to  satisfy  himself 
with  regard  to  some  parts  of  the  legend,  I  may  venture,  with  all  due  deference 
to  such  authorities,  to  propose  a  different  interpretation,  which  had  indeed 
occurred  to  me  before  I  read  their  works,  and  the  correctness  of  which  has 
since  been  confirmed  by  two  inscriptions  in  the  British  Museum.  From 
these  monuments  I  hope  to  be  able  to  shew,  that  the  monarch  to  whom  the 
sarcophagus  belonged  lived  more  than  five  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Amyrtaeus,  and  was  of  a  different  dynasty. 

The  Society  has  already  published,  in  Plate  VI.  of  the  first  volmne  of  its 
Transactions,  the  shields  contained  on  the  tomb,  and  on  other  monuments  of 
this  king  in  the  British  Museum.     Now,  if  we  take  either  of  the  shields  con- 
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taining  the  proper  name,  as  in  figure  b  or  c  of  the  plate  accompanying  this 
paper,  the  legend,  according  to  Rosellini  should  be  read  thus :  "  Mihort,"  or 
*^  Anuhort,  il  vittorioso,  del  paese  di  Heb :"  ^  Amihort,  the  victorious,  of  the 
land  of  Heb/'  But,  admitting  the  latter  part  of  this  translation  to  be  correct, 
the  former  part  of  the  legend  cannot  possibly  contain  the  name  of  Mihort  or 
Amihort;  for,  if  we  translate  the  four  characters  4-bsi  Q^o  ®,  '^  the  victorious 
of  the  land  of  Heb,**  the  three  remaining  characters  will  be,  the  figure  of  the 
god  (which  is  Ammon  Ra  with  the  disk  upon  his  head) ;  the  plough  or  mattock 
4  9  which  is  the  usual  abbreviation  of  Mai, ''  beloved  f  and  the  hawk,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  Horus.  And  the  first  two  are  so  placed,  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  reading  them  *^  Ammon-Ra  Mai,"  **  the  beloved 
of  Ammon  Ra.**  The  only  character  which  will  then  remain  to  form  the  pro- 
per name,  will  be  the  hawk,  the  s3nnbol  of  Horns.  We  may  therefore  safely 
conclude,  that  Horns,  or  more  correctly  Hor,  was  the  proper  name  of  this 
king ;  a  name  which  had  previously  been  borne  by  the  son  of  Amenophis- 
Memnon. 

But  to  what  dynasty  does  this  Horus  belong  ?  We  hope  to  answer  this 
question  satisfactorily  by  referring  to  a  statue  in  the  British  Museum,  of 
which  an  imperfect  sketch  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  Trans- 
actions, Plate  I.,  fig.  3.  On  that  moniunent  a  shield  of  this  monarch,  varying 
a  little  in  its  form  fi*om  those  above  referred  to,  is  found  in  connexion  with 
the  shields  of  Sheshonk  and  Osorkon,  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the 
Bubastite  dynasty,  in  that  part  of  the  inscription,  of  which  a  more  perfect 
copy  is  annexed  to  this  paper  (No.  3).  So  that  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  placing  this  Horus  in  connexion  with  the  Bubastite  kings  of  the  twenty- 
second  dynasty.  The  inscription  will  also  help  us  towards  assigning  him  his 
place  among  the  Pharaohs.  It  relates  to  a  person  who  is  styled  '^  The  Royal 
Son  of  the  Lord  of  the  World,  the  Lord,  the  Son  of  the  Sun,  Osorkon^*  and 
whose  mother  was  '*  Sire,  the  Royal  Daughter  of  the  Lord  of  the  World, 

Amon-Mai,  Horns,  of  the  land  of  Heb.**^    We  may  be  certain,  therefore,  that 

—  —  '  -  ■  - ■    .  -  ■  —  ....  —  

1  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  discovered  that  the  tomb  of  Horus  contains  the 
names  of  his  sons  and  daughters ;  and  the  name  of  one  of  the  daughters  (the  first  in  the  list) 
corresponds,  as  might  be  expected,  with  that  on  the  above  inscription.  It  is  written  with  different 
letters,  1}%,  but  they  are  equivalent  to  the  others  \&9  Sir^,  This  coincidence  is  very  satis- 
factory ;  and  should  we  be  enabled  to  decipher  the  whole  of  the  inscription  on  the  statue,  and 
the  legends  on  the  tomb,  we  may  get  some  further  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Bubastite  kings. 
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Horos  is  to  be  placed  before  Osorkon  in  the  succession.  And  this  Osorkon 
must  be  the  first  king  of  that  name^  because  Osorkon  IL  (as  appears  by  an 
inscription  in  Rosellini's  work)  was  the  son  of  the  Pharaoh  Takeloth^  and  of 
Queen  Keromama^  the  daughter  of  Tannimroth,  a  military  chief.  Horus  must 
therefore  be  placed  as  one  of  the  immediate  predecessors  or  successors  of 
Sheshonk  or  Shishak>  who  plundered  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Rehoboam.  The  tomb  of  this  king  cannot  therefore  be  of  a  later 
date  than  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  place  of  Horus  in  the  calendar 
of  Egyptian  kings,  we  will  revert  to  the  consideration  of  his  legends,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  up  some  difficulties  which  remain,  notwithstanding  the 
endeavours  of  Rosellini,  who  acknowledges  that  of  all  the  cartelli  hitherto 
explained,  the  two  belonging  to  this  king  are  the  least  satisfactory  and  clear. 
The  title  of  '^  the  Victorious,  of  the  land  of  Heb,''  is  supposed  by  the  learned 
professor  to  refer  to  some  glorious  deeds  of  arms  against  the  Persians ;  but 
this  supposition  is  precluded  by  our  having  shewn  that  Horus  belonged  to 
the  Bubastite  dynasty,  and  reigned  above  four  centuries  before  the  invasion 
of  Cambyses. 

The  land  of  Heb  would  seem  to  be,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Rosellini 
have  conjectured,  the  Greater  Oasis.  For  it  appears  from  the  account  of 
Minutoli,*  that  Horus  was  the  builder  or  restorer  of  the  temple  of  Ammon 
at  El  Khargeh,  where  his  legend  is  found  inscribed  upon  the  portal  of  the 
great  entrance.  But  as  we  find  this  title  given  to  Ammon  himself,  in  one  of 
the  shields  of  Darius,  copied  from  the  walls  of  the  same  temple,  it  may  still 
be  considered  as  not  quite  certain  whether  we  ought  to  apply  it  to  the  deity 
or  to  the  king ;  yet  the  grouping  of  the  characters  on  most  of  the  monuments 
in  England,  and  on  that  at  El  Khargeh,  seems  to  decide  with  sufficient 
clearness  that  the  title  belongs  to  the  Pharaoh.  This  is,  however,  a  matter 
of  very  little  consequence,  because,  whichever  way  it  be  read,  the  proper 
name,  Hartis,  will  remain  unaltered. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  is  in  the  prasnomen  of  this  prince ;  and  it 
will  probably  be  removed  by  a  reference  to  the  shield  already  mentioned 
on  the  statue  in  the  British  Museum.  In  all  the  copies  of  this  prsenomen, 
the  middle  group  consists  of  three  characters   P§^,  the  last  of  which,  with 
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*  Reise  der  Temple  yon  Amun,  PI.  xi. 
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the  little  line  beneath,  is  interpreted  by  Rosellini,  ^'  Di  equita,  o  del  cuore  f 
but  it  appears  rather  to  represent  simply  the  Coptic  plural  Itt ;  and  if  in  the 
place  of  the  first  two  we  put  their  equivalents  ^  and  ® ,  as  we  find  them  in 
the  shield.  No.  3,  we  shall  have  *  «6,  the  ''  Star  of  Rulers/'  His  full  title, 
therefore,  will  be,  ^'  The  King  (Approved  of  Ammon  Ra,  the  Star  of  Rulers), 
the  Son  of  the  Sun  (the  Beloved  of  Ammon  Ra,  the  Victorious,  of  the  land 
of  Heb,  HoRus),  Vivifier,  like  the  Sun.** 

In  the  praenomen,  as  given  by  Rosellini,  the  king  is  called  son  of  Neith, 
which  would  have  been  a  proper  title  for  a  Saite  monarch ;  but  we  may 
safely  alter  it  into  ^^  son  of  Pascht,"  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  of  Bubastis 
and  of  the  Bubastite  kings.  For  the  lion's  head,  by  which  the  goddess  is 
distinguished  in  this  inscription,  is  not  peculiar  to  Neith,  but  is  found  upon 
the  figures  of  other  goddesses.  And  I  may  venture  to  observe,  that  as  the 
cat  was  the  sacred  animal  of  Pascht  or  Bubastis,  the  head  of  the  lioness,  as 
the  queen  of  that  tribe,  would  probably  be  considered  by  the  Bubastites  to  be 
an  appropriate  emblem  of  the  goddess  whom  they  worshipped. 

The  long  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  with  which  the  tomb  is  covered 
within  and  without  seem  to  relate  to  the  royal  fimeral  rites  of  the  Egyptians, 
in  connexion  with  their  peculiar  notions  respecting  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  may  probably  form  the  subject  of  another  paper,  should  it  be 
thought  an  object  worthy  of  the  Society's  attention. 


On  the  Two  Obelisks  of  Black  Basalt  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
royal  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum  belonged  to  the  Pharaoh  Horus  of 
the  twenty-second  or  Bubastite  dynasty.  The  same  prince,  as  we  learn  fi'om 
the  inscriptions,  erected  the  two  beautiful  obelisks  of  black  basalt  which  now 
stand  near  the  tomb.  They  were  originally  set  up  in  honom:  of  the  god 
Thoth,  in  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  con- 
tain little  else  but  magnificent  titles  bestowed  upon  the  Pharaoh  and  the 
deity  whom  he  intended  to  honour.  As  works  of  art,  they  are  exceedingly 
beautiful,  but  they  will  not  add  much  to  the  information  which  we  already 
possess  respecting  this  monarch,  nor  will  they  increase  oiu:  admiration  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.    But  as  I  am  not  aware  that  they  have  hitherto 
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been  deciphered,  I  beg  to  oflFer  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  the  inscription  con- 
tained upon  two  of  the  sides  of  that  which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gallery,  accompanied  by  an  attempt  at  a  translation.  The  top  of  it  is  some- 
what defaced. 

The  inscription  on  the  northern  face  (No.  1.)  runs  thus :  "  The  King 
(Approved  of  Ammon  Ra,  the  Star  of  Rulers),  the  Son  of  the  Sim  (Beloved 
of  Ammon  Ra,  the  Victorious  of  the  land  of  Heb,  Horus),  Vivifier  like  the 
Sun !  The  Beloved  of  Thoth  twice  great.  Lord  of  the  Eight  Regions,  Lord 
of  the  Priests  of  the  Sun  the  Great  King  of  the  Gods,  giving  Ufe,  ruling  for 
ever !" 

The  inscription  on  the  west  side  or  face  (No.  2.)  may  be  thus  rendered : 
*'  He  hath  made  his  devoted  offerings  (or  constructions)  to  his  father,  Thoth, 
the  twice  great,  the  Lord  of  the  Eight  Regions.  He  hath  erected  to  him  in 
the.  abode  of  the  sun  (i.  e.  Heliopolis)  these  obelisks  of  hard  stone.  He  (also) 
offers  them  to  the  wife  (of  Thoth),  the  Lady  of  Keme  («.  e.  Egypt),  that  they 
may  give  to  him  a  life  of  truth  and  justice,  ruling  like  the  sun !" 

I  found  some  difficulty  in  imderstanding  what  was  meant  by  the  charac- 
ters 0-^3,  which  answer  to  ^litie  (it)  Kexxe,  wife  of  Egypt ;  but  on  observing 
these  characters  on  the  eastern  obelisk,  I  discovered  that  they  were  followed 
by  others  containing  a  name  similar  to  that  which  is  inscribed  over  the  head 
of  the  goddess  who  accompanies  Thoth  in  the  inscription  copied  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson  in  the  quarries  of  Massara.  The  name  of  the  goddess  appears  to 
be  Naou-ri,  or  Nahaouri,  on  this  inscription ;  but  ChampoUion  says  that  her 
name  on  the  temple  of  Thoth,  at  Medinethabou,  is  Nahamouo.  Her  proper 
name  would  seem  to  have  been  Nahaou,  the  Ri  and  the  Mou  being  probably 
appellations  or  attributes  derived  from  the  Sun  and  the  Nile. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  remaining  sides  of  this  obelisk  and  on  those  of  the 
western  one,  are  so  very  similar  to  those  which  I  have  copied,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Society  with  translations  of  them.  It  will  easily  be 
seen,  from  these  and  other  specimens  which  have  been  given  by  the  French 
and  Italian  savans,  that  the  notions  formerly  entertained  of  the  value  of 
these  monuments  as  records  of  Egyptian  science,  were  merely  empty  specu- 
lations, which  must  give  way  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  of  sound  philolo- 
gical knowledge. 
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I.  On  a  Monumental  Stone  lately  found  at  the  Savoy,  now  in  the  possession  of  Henby 

HoLtAND,  Esq.    Commanicated  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Read  Dec.  6, 1832. 
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f  PKA<J>lAor  CTPA 
T\^NOCQ  KATeC  K€ 

'  BAcfeN  caYth  ZWW 

TlAQSHCltAH  iCAlTW  AS 
AVJ  AYTHC  ZVJCJMWMe 
NeCCTPATOy  KKI  T^ 

ZWJCIMoyTOrX-AEAO 

mo/c  ATTArop^VH 

Ztl  eTEFPSr  I^TK 
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The  monument  of  Hermaphilus,  the  son 
of  Strato^  which  he  constructed  in  his  life- 
time for  himself  and  for  his  e-vrnxpff  Arctoria 
Onesime,  and  for  her  husband,  Zosimus,  the 
son  of  Menestratus,  and  for  her  son  Zosi- 
mus,  the  son  of  Zosimus.  I  forbid  it  to 
others.  If  any  one  shall  dare  to  place  in 
it  another,  he  shall  pay  to  the  public  trea- 
sury one  thousand  denaria. 

*  These  marks  which  precede  the  article  are 
probably  the  remains  of  the  figure  of  a  cro9S, 
which  is  often  found  at  the  commencement  of  in- 
scriptions on  the  monuments  of  Christians. 

'  The  use  of  b  for  T  may  be  fi^quently  observed 
in  the  writing  of  the  Lower  Empire. 
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On  a  Monumental  Stone  found  at  the  Savoy. 


[LTOK  Montague  Sgvare,Dtc.  A,  \m. 

I  DELAYED  aosweriDg  jour  note  till  I  had  asked  my  brother  if 
ing  fbrtber  about  the  finding  of  the  stone  than  I  Lad  already  heard, 
lund  at  the  Savoy,  and,  he  thinks,  in  the  foundation  of  the  chapel.  The 
imed  it  up  sold  it  for  a  trifle  to  the  person  who  gave  it  tne.     There  can 

it  was  one  of  the  vast  collection  made  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the 
e  seventeenth  century,  and  placed  in  the  garden  of  Arundel  House, 
along  the  river,  where  Norfolk  and  Arundel  Streets  now  are.     The 

Arundel  Marbles"  in  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  says, — "  In  the 
f  Charles  the  First,  and  the  subsequent  usurpation,  Arundel  House  was 

the  illustrious  owners,  and  in  their  absence  some  of  the  marbles  were 
en,  or  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  architecture."  Lord  Clarendon 
rl  of  Arundel,  as  soon  as  he  discerned  that  the  repose  of  the  kingdom 
listurbed,  withdrew  from  it,  and  died  in  Italy.  According  to  Pennant, 
ing  down  of  Arundel  House  to  make  way  for  the  street  of  the  name, 
marbles)  were  left  on  the  ground  by  the  river-side,  and  overwhelmed 
wrought  from  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul's."  By  what  accident  thb 
Qund  its  way  to  the  Savoy,  it  would  be  vain  to  inquire, 
to  the  inscription,  I  apprehend  the  only  thing  remarkable,  or  at  least 
of  the  learned,  will  be  the  word  euvrtxwii.  The  interpretation  given  to 
's  Greek  Glossary,  is  coi^pater.  In  this  instance,  being  feminine,  as 
le,  it  would  be  commater.  On  consulting  the  Latin  Glossary  on  this  word 
iter  mulier  dicitur  esse  ei  cujus  filium  vel  jiliam  de  fonte  baptismatu 
ntra  commater  mulier  est  ilUus  quifiUum  suum  vet  Jiliam  suam  de  fonte 
ait."  Taking  the  latter  sense,  L  suppose  that  Hermaphilus  had  been 
mus,  the  son  of  Arctoria  Onesime,  whose  body,  with  that  of  his  mother 
,  be  was  willing  to  admit  into  the  tomb.  From  their  joint  parental 
a,  the  one  spiritual,  the  other  natuml,  she  became  his  euirfxttt.  In  a 
n  in  Spon's  Travels,  the  penalty  for  intrusion  is  written  at  length, 
•ofia.  The  numeral  letters  on  this  stone,  XA,  I  suppose  to  mean  one 
lenoting  one;  for,  in  another  inscription,  I  have  seen  XB  where  two 
tnded.  In  the  inscription  given  by  Spon,  pitxtt  is  used,  as  here,  for  the 
I  one  a.     The  spelling  on  the  stone  you  will  observe,  in  other  instances. 

Yours,  &c. 

H.  Holland. 
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II.  Extracts  from  the  Marquess  of  Bath's  Book^  entitled  "  Liber  Rubens  de  Batk^*' 
written  in  1428.     Communicated  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart. 

Read  May  1833. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

If  I  remember  correctly,  you  said,  in  your  reply  to  my  observa- 
tions, that  it  was  partly  the  object  of  this  Society  to  search  into  the  origin  of  languages 
and  the  etymology  and  signification  of  words,  and  to  trace  their  gradual  change.  With 
that  view  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  you,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  if  they  should 
think  it  worth  printing,  the  accompanying  explanation  of  terms  relating  to  weights  and 
measures,  from  an  ancient  MS.  formerly  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  written  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Athen<,um,  May  12,  1833.  ^^^g  PHILUPPS. 

To  W,  R.  Hamilton,  Esq, 

P.  S. — ^You  will,  no  doubt,  observe  the  word  "  Mna."     Probably  this  will  explain 
the  true  value  of  the  reward  offered  for  the  fugitive  slaves  in  the  inscription  from  Egypt.^ 

BE  MENSURIS  ET  POKDERIBUB. 

Talentum  valet  120  libras  et  tot  marcas  Flandrise. 

As  assis  idem  est  quod  obolus. 

Bachus  continet  duos  modios  et  duos  sextarios ;  id  est,  duas  pyntas. 

Cadus  est  vas  vinarium  vel  olearium,  continens  3  amphoras ;  id  est,  9  modios. 

Ciatus  continet  -^  partem  sextarii. 

Chorus  est  mensura  30  modiorum. 

Denarius  est  quasi  duplex  obolus. 

Dipondium  vel  dipondius  idem  est ;  constat  ex  duobus  assibus. 

Dragma  valet  obolum. 

Dydragma^  id  est  duplex  dragma,  videlicet  denarius. 

Ephi  continet  3  modios,  chori  viz.  decimam  partem. 

Gomer  mensura  est  quasi  6  sextariorum,  i.  e,  15  librarum. 

■  Printed  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  pf  literature,'*  vol.  i.  p.  3. 
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Hyn  coDtinet  Eex  sextarios,  et  est  mensurs  depatata  liquidis,  eicut  rino,  oleo,  melli. 

Libra  valet  12  uncias  vel  90  solidos  Turonum,  videlicet  inarcam  Flandriee.  Sed 
ra  Troiana  cODstat  ex  15  unciis,  et  ponderat  25  BolidoB  in  pasta  Margaritse  ac  in  epe- 
bug  jiixta  edita  Regoi  Aogliee. 

Metreta  est  meosura  liquidorum,  et  proprie  vini  vel  aquae  coatinens  decern  eextarios, 
elicet  triginta  pyntas. 

Numisma,  atis.  ne.  ge.  p.  vim  M.  inscriptio  est  nummi,  vel  ipsa  moneta,  ad  quam 
I  requinintur,  conveniens  metallum,  poodus  debitum,  et  figura. 

Mna  valet  centum  dragmas.  Luce  XIX.,  "  Ecce  mna  tua  quam  habiii."  Et  valet 
tum  quantum  talentum  secundum  quosdam. 

Minutum  valet  \  dragmse,  videlicet  unum  quadrantem. 

Pondus  a  pendendo  dicitur. 

jSctru,  indeclinablle,  id  est  dimidium,  ponitnr  pro  quadrante,  et  componitar  cum  as 
is,  et  dicitur  Semissis ;  hoc  est  dimidius  aseis. 

SoUdus  valet  jV  mam  partem  librae  et  24  obolos. 

Sichis,  i.  Btater,  quod  Hebrei  dicunt  sychel,  et  valet  dimidium  unciie. 

ScTupulus  est  J  pars  dragms,  t.  e.  oboli. 

Saturn  in  liquidis  continet  sicnt  urna,  viz.  2  lagenas,  1  potellam,  et  1  quartam. 

Modius  a  modus  dicitur,  et  continet  22  sextarios,  i.  e.  44  libras. 

Sextarius  continet  de  liquidis  ad  3  libras,  viz.  1  pyntam  Flandrite,  Uviter  14  b. 

Amphora  est  vas  cum  duabus  ansis  vel  auribus  quibus  circumfertur,  coatinens 
iiodios,  et  dicitur  ephi  in  aridis. 

Acetabulum  vas  est  aceti,  continens  12  dydragmata,  vel  -^  partem  seztarii. 

Per  discrecionera  Regni  Angliee,  sterlingus  et  qui  denarius  dicitur  ponderabit  32 
na  frumenti  in  medio  spico.  Et  8  librae  fiiciunt  galonem.  Et  8  galones  la(aunt 
dium  de  Troia,  qnie  Londonia  dicitur.     Et  8  modii  faciunt  quartenum. 

DE  POHDSBIBUS. 

Le  charre  deplumho  constat  ex  30  formellis,  Angliee,  fotmels. 

Formella  constat  es  sex  petris. 

Petra  ex  12  libris. 

Libra  ex  15  unciis. 

Le  charre  constat  ex  12  w^s,  Atiglic^  wayes. 

Le  waisplumbi,  lants,  ceparum,  et  casei,  ponderat  14  petras. 

Item,  2  wage  lana  ponderant  saccum  lanse  unnm. 

Item,  20  sacci  lana  faciunt  unam  lastam. 

Lasta  U7U1  alleciutn  (herrings)  continet  10  mille;   mille  continet  decies  centum;  et 

slibet  centena  continet  sexies  viginti. 

La  daker  de  corio  constat  ex  decem  coriis. 

La  daker  cirothecarum  constat  ex  decem  paribus  cirothecamm. 
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constat  ex  duodecim. 


Centetui 


constat  ex  13  petris  et  dimidio;  et  queelibet  hujus- 
modi  petra  constat  ex  8  lb. 


La  daher  ferriorum  equinorum  constat  ex  10  femiris. 

iCirothecanim, 
Pergameni, 
Allicte*  (or  Allute),J 

CeraB, 

Picis, 

Amigdalorum, 

.AluminiSy 

Centena  bordi,  canabi,  teLe,  linea,  continet  100  ulnas ;  et  queelibet  centena  tal.  con- 
stat ex  sexies  yiginti. 

Centena  ferri  constat  ex  quinquies  yiginti  libiis  ponderatis. 

Duodena  ferrif  ex  sex  peciis. 

Garba  calibis  continet  SO  pecias. 

Tria  grana  ordei  in  longitudinem  protensa  faciunt  poUicem. 

12  pollices  faciunt  pedem. 

3  pedes  faciunt  virgam. 

6  pedes  faciunt  passum. 

3  passus  cum  pede  et  dimidio  pedis  faciunt  perticam  ruralem^  viz.  16^  pedes. 

40  perticcB  faciunt  carpentum.' 

120  passus  faciunt  stadium. 

1000  passuSf  miliarium. 

2  miliaria^  leucam.' 

Hoda  terrtB  est  quarta  pars  unius  acrae. 

200  passus  et  dimidium  faciunt  rodam. 

Le  seem  de  vitro  continet  14  petras ;  quselibet  petra  15  libras. 

Bynde  anguilUxrum  continet  10  stykkas,  et  qusslibet  stykka  35  anguillas. 

Bynde  de  pellibus  continet  33  pelles. 

Le  tymber  de  cuniculinis  pellibus  continet  40  pelles. 

The  terms  here  explained  may  be  safely  asserted  to  have  been  in  general  use  from  the 
year  1300  to  1400,  and  very  probably  from  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  Some  exist  at  this 
day  in  common  use. 


'  Over  this  word  b  writteoy  in  a  later  hand, "  Cordewayn.'' 

•  Query,  if  this  is  the  French  "  Arpent." 

'  This  explains  the  leuga  of  Doomsday,  unless  leuga  there  signifies  the  modern  '^  lug/' 
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til.    Notice  of  gome  DUcoveriei  made  in  a  Journey  in  Asia  dfinoTy  in  1833. 
By  the  Re?.  F.  N.  J.  Abundbll. 

Read  Not.  20,  1833. 

The  writer  has  been  encouraged  to  believe,  that  a  joamey  which  he  made  in  the 
autumn  of  the  last  year  in  Asia  Minor,  poBsesses  sufficient  interest  to  be  communicated 
to  thia  Society ;  and  ia  submiseion  to  the  judgment  which  expressed  such  an  opinion, 
the  following  sketch  has  been  written. 

The  situation  which  the  writer  has  held  for  eleven  years  past — of  British  chaplain  at 
Smyrna — has  naturally  afforded  him  much  opportunity  of  gaining  information  upon  the 
ancient  geography  of  Anatolia,  and,  as  more  immediately  connected  with  his  profession, 
respecting  those  places  ennobled  and  consecrated  by  the  earlier  history  of  Christianity. 

Foremost  of  these  stood  the  Seven  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  though  their 
exact  site  and  ruins  have  been  long  ago  well  ascertained  and  described,  the  writer 
ventured  to  submit  to  the  public,  about  five  years  since,  an  account  of  a  visit  which  be 
made  to  them,  connected  with  some  other  objects  of  important  gcc^raphical  research, 
which  the  invaluable  work  of  Colonel  Leake  had  suggested  to  him.  If  it  possessed  any 
claim  to  attention,  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fostering  hand  and  valuable  notes  of  that 
eminent  get^rapher. 

The  writer  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  that  he  succeeded  in  discovering  the  lake 
of  Anava,  described  by  Herodotus  as  between  Colose«e  and  Apamea ;  the  important  cities 
of  Apamea  and  Sagalassus ;  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  river  near  the  modem  Cbonas, 
precisely  corresponding  with  the  description  of  Herodotns,  he  almost,  if  not  positively, 
determined  the  ancient  site  of  Colosste. 

Obliged  to  be  economical  of  time,  as  he  could  not  be  long  ateent  from  bis 
duties,  it  was  not  till  he  had  again  and  again  sought  the  best  information  from  Turkish 
and  Greek  merchants  residing  in  the  interior  of  Anatolia,  and  from  conductors  of 
caravans,  that  he  commenced  his  second  journey. 

The  objects  proposed  were,  to  search  for  ruins  in  several  directions,  of  which  the 
writer  had  received  information ;  and  Brst  and  chiefest,  to  determine  the  site  of  Antioch 
of  Pisidia,  that  place  so  important  to  the  Christian  geographer,  as  ennobled  by  the 
disconrses  and  persecutions  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  discovery  of  which,  says  Colonel  Leake, 
would  greatly  assist  the  comparative  ge(^;raphy  of  all  the  adjacent  country.  The  writer 
also  indulged  the  hope  of  finding  the  remains  of  Lystra  and  Derbe.  He  proposed  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  (as  in  his  first  journey)  all  the  routes  hitherto  published,  and 
thereby  to  contribute  big  mite  towards  the  central  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 
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He  was  accompanied  by  a  very  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  Dethier,  probably  at  present 
the  consul  for  the  Belgian  government  at  Smyrna.  They  succeeded  in  the  objects  which 
had  been  proposed,  eren  beyond  their  best  expectations.  After  passing  over  a  very 
interesting  portion  of  the  Catacecaumene,  and  exploring  the  districts  of  many  extinct 
volcanoes,  they  found  in  the  ruins  which  were  the  first  object  of  their  search,  the 
important  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  which,  till  a  better  name  can  be  given  to  it,  the 
writer  will  call  Clanudda^  but  which,  from  the  innumerable  tombs  excavated  in  the 
calcareous  rocks,  might  better  be  named  Necropolis,  Proceeding  through  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Hermus  and  Meander,  they  found  the  probable  vestiges  of  the  town 
of  Eucarpia.  The  sites  of  Eumenia  and  Apamea  were,  by  the  discovery  of  inscriptions, 
decidedly  fixed,  beyond  farther  doubt,  at  Ishekll  and  Deenare. 

Precisely  at  the  distance  from  Apamea  fixed  by  the  tables — twenty-five  miles — they 
sought  for,  and  discovered,  the  magnificent  remains  of  the  town  of  Apollonia,  or,  as 
named  in  the  inscriptions  which  they  found  there,  Apollonia  rm  Auxim  0^axu¥  KoX6¥<uv. 
Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  this  discovery  was  their  meeting  with  a  colony  of  Greeks, 
who  had  lived  here  firom  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  who,  though  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Pisidia,  have  no  intercourse  whatever  with  any  other 
Christian  community  from  without,  intermarrying  always  among  themselves.  The 
discovery  of  Apollonia  at  once  assured  the  discovery  of  the  greater  object  of  the  journey 
— that  of  Antioch  of  Pisidia;  and  at  precisely  the  distance  from  Apollonia  fixed  by  the 
tables,  viz.  forty-five  miles,  the  superb  remains  of  the  metropolis  of  Pisidia  appeared 
in  view.  The  remains  consist  chiefly  of  prostrate  temples,  churches,  and  between 
twenty  and  thirty  arches  of  the  most  magnificently  constructed  aqueduct  the  writer  ever 
beheld. 

From  hence,  having  coasted  nearly  three  sides  of  the  lake  of  Eyerdir,  very  probably 
Lysinoe,  and  in  circuit  at  least  one  hundred  miles,  the  travellers  went  by  Isbarta  to 
Sagalassus,  collecting  some  further  notices  on  the  magnificent  ruins  of  that  city,  so  cele- 
brated for  the  siege  of  Alexander.  Thence  they  went  in  pursuit  of  the  ruins  of  Selge ; 
and  if  the  ruins  which  they  found  are  not  those  of  that  important  city,  certainly  they 
belong  to  a  city  of  very  considerable  importance.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  travellers  to 
have  gone  in  pursuit  of  Perge,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  but  the  entrance  of  the  Egyptian 
army  under  Ibrahim  Pasha  into  Iconium,  and  the  passing  of  troops  all  over  the  country, 
made  it  imprudent  to  seek  for  antiquities  at  the  risk  of  personal  safety.  They  therefore 
returned  by  Bourdour,  and  thence  by  a  route,  in  great  part  new,  to  t^e  back  of  Chonas, 
where,  by  the  examination  of  the  river  miscalled  the  Lycus,  they  decidedly  fixed  the 
proper  situation  of  Colossse  at  Chonas. 

Though  the  journey  occupied  but  six  weeks,  yet  the  distance  travelled  over  in  that 
time  could  not  be  much  less  than  one  thousand  miles;  and  (including  the  writer*s 
former  journey)  the  new  ground,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  European  traveller,  or  at 
least  unpublished,  will  not  be  much  less  than  six  hundred  miles. 
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The  writer  had  hoped,  in  the  autuma  of  the  present  year,  or  the  following  spring, 
by  Bvailing  himself  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Archbiahop  of  Pieidia,  and  accompanying 
him  on  hie  Tisitation  through  his  diocese — which,  in  its  present  extended  limits,  includes 
Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  Isauria,  Lycia,  &c. — to  have  assisted  very  materially  the  geography 
of  these  important,  and,  even  yet,  little-explored  provinces.  But  the  afflicting  hand  of 
God  fell  heavily  upon  him ;  and  compelled,  for  a.  season  at  least,  to  relinqnish  his  duties 
in  Smyrna,  and  return  to  Europe,  he  abandons  to  the  future  and  more  light-hearted 
traveller  the  further  discoveries  he  had  fondly  hoped  to  make. 


IV.  Catalogue  of  Pictiih  Kings.     Communicated  by  Sir  Thohab  Phillipfs,  Bi 
Read  Feb.  2,  1833. 


14,  Stratford  Place,  Nov.  15,  18^ 
Sib, 

The  following  catalt^e  of  Pictish  and  Scottish  kings  is  taken  fr 
manoBcrtpt  in  my  posaesfflon,  of  the  thirteenth  centnrjr.  The  series  raries  so  mucti 
in  the  snoceauon  and  in  the  orthography  of  the  names,  from  that  ^ven  by  Innes 
the  Cronicon  Ptctoram,  that  I  am  induced  to  forward  it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  t 
tnre  for  tfa^  inspection. 


INCIPIUKT  NOMINA  PICTORUM. 

Onichne  filhu  Kenne  clemens,  et  pri- 
mus judes,  accessit  monarchiam, 
et  regnavit  in  terra  Pictorum  5 

Cede  -  -  -  -        IS 

Thaian  ...         10 

Dacbil  -  .  -  4 

Duoidegel       -  -  -  S 

Tethothrecht    -  -  -  6 

Conbusc  -  -  -  i 

Karanochrecht  -  -  A 

Gercusth  bol^ 

Vip^^enech   -  -  -  !. 

Fyabor  albus  -  -  c 

Canationel       .  -  - 

Dovemach  vetatec 
Feradacb  finlegh 

Gautach  dives  •  -  ( 

Talargt  filiui  Keocher  -  -  '. 

Dnutfil.  Yrb,  -  -         1( 

Tolarg  fil.  Amil. 

^ectan  celcamoch        -  -  ! 

Droit  gocuieht  -  -  I 

Galauy  -  -  .  1 

Dnut  fil.  Oygnm 
Dnut  fil.  Hndrosig 


Gauach  fil.  Gygnm 

Keltunin  frater  ejus 

Toloi^  fil.  Murdelc^     - 

Dnigt  fil.  Monehet 

Tagalad 

Brade  fil.  Metcom 

Hunc  coDvertit  Sea.  Columba. 
Adveotiu  Sci.  Columbs  dliv.  el 
auperrixit  duobui  el  Irigiata  annu 
cum  eis.  Tempore  Brude  filii  Mal- 
com  592,  obiit  Columba. 

AdveDtua .  Anglorum  ad  Britan- 
iiiam46Ban.B.b  Incam.  DomiaJ.Ob' 
seuio  Badonici  MontU  ab  advenlu 
Angloram  44.  Aidaa  flliui  Gohren 
ab  iDcani.  dsiii.,  cnm  bellam  com- 
miKniQt  Aidan  et  Cadfied  in  loco 
qui  dicitar  Dexastut. 

Sauiach  fil.  Donath 

Nactam  fil.  Yrb. 

Kynel  fil.  Luchrem 

Nactam  fil.  FocUe 

Bnide  fil.  Fochle 

Tolarg  fil.  Fechar 

Tala^an  fil.  Aufnid     - 

Garcaad  fil.  Domoal 

Dnut  frater  ejna 
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1.  BUe             -  -  21  — 

1.  Aufudeg       -  '  14  — 

il.  Detili            -  .  31  _ 

fraterejuB        -  -  18  — 

1  fil.  Ferach     -  .  24  — 

I  iilius  Fergus  -  16  — 

a.  Decili         -  -  —  9 

fil.  Bnide        -  -  _  6 

fil.  Engus        -  -  8  — 

I,  Tarlargan       -  -  5  — 

fil.  Feigua       -  -  10  — 

il.  Brade  iterum  -  36  — 

1.  EnguB          -  -  2  — 

I.  Engus            -  -  8  — 

I.  Talargan       -  -  1  — 

n  fil.  Drustan  -  4  — 

a  fil.  Engus       -  -  5  — 

tinus  fil.  Fei^a  -  42  — 
te  primo   edificavii  Ecclesiam 
Andrea. 

fil.  Fe^s       -  -  10  — 

rg         -             -  -  4  — 

a  fil.  Himge     -  -  3  — 

lU.  Bacoc          -  -  3  — 

1.  Ferech         -  -  1  — 

ai.  Ferech         -  -  t  — 

I.  Fokel           -  -  2  _ 

I.  Ferech           -  -  3  — 

aa  annonun  quibus  regnaverant  ante 
mille  ducenti  et  39  anoos  et  4  laenses. 
Regum  65. 


REGES  SCOTOKUU. 

fil.  Here,  primus  Scottus,  reg- 
tiibus  annu  idtra  Drumal- 
usq,  Stu^:menim  et  uaq. 


rd  fit.  Fergoa    - 
fil.  Dovengard 


Goueran  fil.  Dovenghard          -  34  — 

Edhan  f.  Goueran        -            -  34  — 

Heokebude  regnaTit      -             -  16  — 

Kineth  Ker  fil.  Conal                 -  —  3 

Ferchar  fil.  Cuin          -            ,  26  — 

Dounald  Brec  fil.  Heokebud      -  4  — 

Malduin  fil.  Dounald  duin         -  13  — 

Ferchar  Fode                -             -  21  — 
Heochet  Bxiunavel,  fil,  Dongard,  fil. 

Dounald  Brec,  legnaTtt        -  3  — 

Artnkellach  fil.  Findan             -  1  — 

Heochgain  f.  Findan     -             -  16  — 

Muiedhach  f.  Armkellach         -  3  — 

Heochgain  f,  Murdach               -  2  — _ 

Ediifin  f.  Heochet  Ranuele        -  30  — 

Fergus  f.  Ediifin            -             -  3  — 

Scaluach  f.  Heochgain               -  24  — 

Heochet  Anube  f.  Edbfin         -  30  — 

Dunghal  f.  Sealuach    -            -  7  — 

Alpin  f.  Heochet  Anuine           -  3  — 
Etliic  occisua  fuit  in  Galw;a,pDtt- 
quam  earn  penitus  deilroxit  et  de- 
Taatavit.  £t  tuoc  tRDslatum  est  reg~ 
nuin  ScotoTum  ad  tenam  Pictonun. 

Samma  annonim  a  tempore  Feigus  filius 
Here  ad  tempus  Alpin,  307  anni  et  3  menses. 

Kmeth  fil.  Alpin  -  -  16    — 

ScotM  regnavit,  destructis  Pictis, 
et  mortuDB  est  in  Feitavioth,  et 
sepultus  est  in  lona  insula,  ubi  3 
filii  Here,  Fergus,  Lohu,  Engus,  se- 
pulti  fueruut.  Hie  miift  calliditale 
duxit  Scotos  de  Ergadia  in  terrft  Pic- 

Dovenald  f.  Alpin        -  -  4    — 

Et  mortuui  est  in  Rait  in  VeiA' 
inon,  et  sepult.  in  insul.  lona. 
Constantinns  f.  Kineth  -  16    — 

Et  interiectui  est  a  Norwagisisi- 
bns  in  bello  in  Inreidufatha,  et  se- 
pult. in  ini.  loua. 
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▲N.      M. 

Ethfil.  Kineth  -  -  1     — 

£t  inteifectus  est  in  bello  in  Stni- 
halun  a  Girg  M.  Dougal,  et  sep.  in 
ins.  lona. 

Girg  f.  Dougal  -  -  12    — 

Et  mortuus  est  in  Dundurn,  et  s.  in 
i.  I.  Hie  subjugavit  sibi  totam  Ber- 
niciam  et  fere  Angliam,  et  hie  primus 
dedit  libertatem  Scoticanae  ecdesiae 
qas  sub  servitute  ad  tunc  tempus  erat 
ex  constitucione  et  more  Pictorum. 

Dounald  fil.  Custantin  -  11     — 

£t  mort  in  Fores  et  s.  i.  i.  I. 

Custant  f.  Edha  -  .  40    — 

£t  dimisso  regno  sponte,  Deo  in 
abbatem  religionis  &ct.  Keledeonim 
S.  Andres  5  ann.  servivit,  et  ibi  mort. 
et  sepultus  est. 

Malcolin  fil.  Dounald  -  9     — 

Et  interfectns  est  in  Ulnem  a  Mo- 
raviensibus  per  dolum,  et  sep.  I. 

Indolf  f .  Custantin        -  -  9     — 

Et  interfectns  est  a  Norwagiensibus 
in  Inyertolan,  et  s.  I. 

Duff.  Malcolin  -  -  4      6 

Et  interfectus  est  in  Fores  et  ab- 
sconditus  sub  pontem  de  Kinloia,  et 
sol  non  apparuit  quamdiu  ibi  latuit, 
et  inyentus  est  et  s.  in  I. 

Culen  f.  Indolf  -  -  4      6 

Et  interiectus  a  Radbarc  fil.  Dou- 
nald propter  filiam  suam,  in  Lad- 
donia. 

Kinct  fil.  Malcolin       -  -  24      2 

Et  interfectns  ab  hominibus  suis 
in  Forthkeme  per  perfidiam  Finuele 
Cunchar  comitis  de  Engus,  cujus 
Finuele  unicum  filium  piedictus 
Kyneth  interfecit  apud  Dunsion. 

Custantin  fil.  Culen     -  -  16 

Et  interfect.  a  Kineth  f.  Malcolm 
in  Rath  Inveramon,  et  s.  I. 


Grig  fil.  Kinet,  fil.  Duf 

Et  interfect.  a  filio  Kineth  in  Mor- 
ganerd,  et  s.  i.  I. 

Malcolin  f.  Kinet 

Rex    victoriosusy    et    mort.     in 
Glannesy  et  s.  I. 

Item  Donchat  fil.  Crini  Abbatis  de 
Dunkeldim  et  Betot  filia  Malco- 
lin fil.  Kinet 

Et  interfect.  a  Macbeth  fil.  Finled 
in  Bothgouanan,  et  s.  i.  I. 

Macbet  f.  Finled 

Et  interfectus  in  Lun&nan  a  Mal- 
colin f.  Donchaty  et  s.  I. 

Lulach  fatuus 

Et  interfect.  in  Esaeth  in  Sttath- 
bolgi,  et  s. 

Malcolin  fil.  Doncath 

(mater  ejus  Suthen  vocatur). 

Et  interfect.  in  Inreralden,  et  sep. 
in  Dunfermlin. 

Douvenald  fil.  Doncath 

Et  postea  expulsus  a  regno,  et  tunc 

Doncath  f.  Malcolin     - 

Et  interfectus  a  Malpeder  fil.  Lorn 
Comite  de  Mar,  et  rursus. 

Douvenald  f.  Doncath 

Et  postea  captus  ab  Edgar  fil. 
Malcolin,  et  secatus  est,  et  mort.  in 
Roscolbin,  et  sep.  in  Dumfermlin, 
cujus  ossa  translata  sunt  in  lona 
insula. 

Edgar  fil.  Malcolin 

Et  mort.  in  Dunde  et  sep.  in  Dum- 
fermlin. 

Alexander  fil.  Malcolin 

Et  mort.  in  Strathfleth,  et  sep.  in 
Dumfeimlin. 

David  fil.  Malcolin 

Et  mort.  in  Karleil  etsep.  in  Dum- 
fermlin. 


8 


M. 


30     — 


6     — 


17 


—       4 


37       8 


—       6 


3     — 


17     3i 


29 


y 
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Malcolin    fit.    Henrici,   fil.  David 
R^  -  -  t2an.  6m.  20d. 

Et  mart,  in  Gedwrd  et  sep.  in 
DumfennliD  com  p.dictis  rcgibat. 
Willielmus  frater  ejus,  et  frater  Da- 
vidis  Comitis  -  -  50    — 

Et  mort.  in  Strivelin  et  Mp.  in 
Abiibrootb. 
Alexander  fil.  Wmi.     -  -  30      3 

Et  mort.  in  Eigadia'  et  sep.  apud 
Meuros. 


Alexander  f.  Alexandri 

Et  mort.  apd.  Kii^orin  et  lepult. 
in  DumfermliD. 


Summa  annorum  a  tempore  Kinet  m 
ad  tempus  Alexandri  ultimi  567,  et  t 
tantum  terra  sine  rege  tot  annia  qaot  ii 
venenint. 


In  comparing  the  above  with  the  list  given  by  Innee,  every  one  in  the  least  degree 
conversant  with  the  Gaelic  language  will  see  how  much  more  correct  the  orth<^praphy 
of  the  mannacript  is  than  the  printed  edition,  aa  far  ae  regarde  the  terminatione  of  proper 
names  in  ach.  In  Innes  the  majority  end  in  ath ;  but  in  correct  Gaelic  I  believe  it  is 
more  consistent  with  the  pronun<nation  of  the  language  to  write  it  ach. 

One  important  error  may  be  pointed  out  in  Innee.  In  the  Appendix  (page  SOU,  he 
says,  "  Girg  Mac  Dungal,"  &e.  "  subjtigavit  biIm  Hyberaiam  totam  et  fere  AngUam." 
The  manuscript  says,  "  subjugavit  sibi  totam  Bemiciam  et  fere  Angliam,"  which  is  much 
more  within  the  bonnds  of  probability,  Bemida  being  at  that  time  a  province  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  near  to  Scotland.  The  variations  in  many  of  the  proper  names 
cannot  apparently  be  reconciled,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  extraordinary  transposition  and 
changes  of  vowels  and  consonants  which  the  genius  of  the  Gaelic  language  would 
authorise  us  to  make  use  of;  and,  from  the  whole,  I  am  led  to  infer  that  die  manuscript 
transcribed  for  Mr.  Inoes  must  have  been  veiy  faul^,  onless  the  defect  lay  in  the 
transcriber. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

SiK, 

Your  most  obedient  serrant, 

THOS.  PHILUPPS. 
To  the  Rev.  RiOBABD  Cattswuolx, 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 


P.S.  Innes  complains  of  the  attempts  of  the  Scots,  in  thor  chrcmology  of  dteir  kings, 
to  give  themselves  a  more  ancient  origin  or  establishment  in  Scodand  than  the  Picta. 
It  will  be  observed  in  this  catalogue  (which  Innes  calls  an  invention  of  the  Scots),  that 
the  author  has  actually  acknowledged  the  Picts  to  be  of  longer  riAudiitg  in  that  country 
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than  the  Scots.    The  words  of  the  mftnuscript  are,  "  Samma  annorum  qnibns  r^ 
runt  (Picti)  tmte  Scottos,  mille  ducenti  et  39  anm  et  4  menses." 

I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  also  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  of  ] 
amoi^  the  Pictish  kings,  the  resemblance  of  which  to  the  name  of  Brute  in  the  E 
chronicles  induces  me  to  think  that  Geffrey  of  Monmouth  had  some  other  found 
than  his  own  invention  for  the  nae  of  that  name  in  his  History.  The  numerous  man 
which  no  douht  took  place  between  the  Britons  and  Roman  colonists  would  s 
justi^  the  former  in  saying  afterwards,  that  they  were  descended  from  the  Trojans: 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  circumstance  was  in  fact  the  origin  of  the  tradition. 

T.  1 
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A. 


AcHELOtJrs:  On  a  fictile  vcue  representing  the 
contest  between  Hercules  and  the  Acheloiis, 
by  James  Millingen^Esq.  Royal  Associate,  95 — 
101,  with  a  plate.  Description  of  the  painting, 
and  its  correspondence  with  the  narratives  of 
ancient  writers,  95—97.  Account  of  two 
ancient  gems  relating  to  the  same  subject, 
97,  98.  Remarks  on  the  arguments  of  M. 
Avellino,  in  regard  to  the  Androcephalous  bull 
presented  in  these  subjects,  98 — 101. 

Agylla,  or  Ceere,  discoveries  at,  82 — 84. 

Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  mistakes  concemiDg 
the  coins  of  that  prince,  305,  306. 

Alexander,  II.  and  III.,  Kings  of  Scotland, 
coinage  attributed  to  them,  319,  320. 

Alexander  :  On  the  royal  names  and  titles  on 
the  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum,  for- 
merly  called  the  Tomb  of  Alexander,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Tomlinson,  457—461.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  respecting  this 
sarcophagus,  unfounded,  457.  That  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson  and  Rosellini,  ib.  Discovered  to 
be  the  tomb  of  a  Pharaoh,  458.  Difficulties 
respecting  his  legend  and  prcenomen  ex- 
plained, 459,  460.  Remarks  on  two  obelisks 
of  black  basalt,  erected  by  this  prince,  with 
translations  of  the  inscriptions,  460,  461. 
Erroneous  estimate  formerly  made  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  monumentSi  461. 
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Alphonso  I.,  King  of  Naples,  copy  of  Livy,  with 
annotations  in  his  handwriting,  366. 

Amenoph  III.,  or  Ph'amenofh,  represented  by 
the  statue  called  that  of  Memnon,  452,  455. 

*A^^^%v9y  meaning  and  derivation  of  the  term, 
130. 

Anacreon,  doubts  respecting  the  authenticity  of 
the  odes  ascribed  to  him,  327 — 348.  Age  in 
which  he  flourished,  333.  Passage  from  his 
genuine  odes,  preserved  by  Athenseus,  346. 
Probable  age  of  the  former,  351. 

Angell,  Mr.  S.,  letter  from  him,  On  the  disco- 
very of  Greek  sculptures  atSelinus,  144 — 146. 

Anglo-Saxon,  relation  of  that  language  to  the 
Sanscrit,  the  Gothic,  &c.  440. 

Anglo-Saxons  :  On  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
AngkhSaxons,  by  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  252 — 
262.  Origin  of  the  Saxons,  and  derivation  of 
the  name,  252.  Correspondencies  existing  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Persian  languages, 
253.  Diminished  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  254. 
Hostilities  between  the  tribes  of  the  Persse  and 
Sacffi,  255.  Both  of  them  branches  of  the 
Japhetic  race,  ib.  Affinities  between  the  mo- 
dem Persian,  Zend,  and  Pehlvi,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  256.  The  subject  illustrated  by  several 
tables  of  words,  257 — 261. 

Animals,  extinct  races  of,  430. 

Anthony,  M.,  entertainment  given  by  him, 
152. 

Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  splendour  of  its  remains,  469. 

3p 
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narks  on  the  passa^  in  the  first  book 

id,  describing  his  descent,  322,  &c. 

,  meaning  of  the  title,  63. 

TTLB,  preserved  traditionally  in  all 

irks  of  art  employed  for  religious  pur- 

2. 

us,  his  testimony  regarding  the  Greek 

il  music,  178,  &c.     His  system,  195, 

His  accountofthe  diatonic  genus,  200. 

;hest  productions  anterior  to  the  cul- 

>f  critical  science,  166. 

Earl  of,  his  collection  of  marbles,  464. 

,  Rev.  F.  N,  J.  Account  o/dttcoveriea 

him  in  Asia  Minor,  468 — 470. 

t,rioi,  proper  name  of  the  Hindoos, 

!i:  Notice  of  tome  discoveries  made  in 
I  in  Asia  Minor,  by  the  Rev.  F.  N.  J. 
,  468 — 470.  Previous  discoveries 
the  writer,  468,  Objects  of  the  pre- 
ney,  ib.  Discovery  of  the  remains  of 
1,  of  Antioch  in  Fisidia,  of  Selge,  &c. 
ttent  of  undescribed  country  travelled 


,  of  France,  care  of  that 
the  preservation  of  the  public  records, 

•cottisb  record,  ascribed  to  David  I. 

a,  atermination  ofGaelic  names,  474. 
decree   of  the  Athenian  people  in 
a  King  of  Pseonia,  447. 
or  Minerva  gradient,  her  figure  de- 
103,  105,  106. 

rES,  vain  pretensions  of  the  Greeks  to 
1  such,  407. 

B. 

EBOMghow  figured  on  coins,  &c.,  101. 
or  Ballilla,  Julia,  her  testimony 
r  the  vocality  of  the  statue  of  Mem- 
-26,  27—29,  454. 


Balbilltjs,  Prefect  of  :^7pt,  33,  34. 

Barocci,  Giacomo,  his  collection  of  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts, 206. 

Barons,  greater,  in  what  way  anciently  as- 
sembled in  parliament,  276,  &c. 

Barons,  i.zsser,  anciently  sat  in  parliament  by 
their  representatives,  271,  &c. 

Bath  :  Extracts  from  the  Marquess  of  Bath's 
book,  entitled  "  Liber  Rttbeus  de  Bath,"  con- 
taining an  explanation  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  general  use  during  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, communicated  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps, 
Bart.,  471—475. 

Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  263, 276. 

Bentley,  an  instance  of  his  rash  criticism,  154. 

Berigonium,  known  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
Scotland,  probably  a  vitrified  fort,  250,  251. 

Bheels,  one  of  the  indigenous  tribes  of  India,  423. 

BiacioNi,  Ahton-Maria,  his  valuable  collation 
of  Livy  with  the  MSS.  in  the  I^urentian 
Ubrary,  367. 

Blumenbach,  test  of  the  diversities  in  the  hu- 
man race,  adopted  by  him,  421. 

BoccACio,  beautiful  copy  of  his  Decameron,  at 
Holkham,  371. 

Brahiiall,  promoted  by  Laud,  223. 

Britons,  grounds  of  their  pretended  Trojan 
descent,  475. 

Brondsted,  Chev.  P.  O.,  On  Panathenaic  Vases, 
102—135. 

Brundusiuh,  meeting  there  between  OcUvius 
and  M.  Anthony,  152. 

Bdrook,  Mr.,  amphora  brought  by  him  from 
Athens,  described,  102,  &c.  Letter  from  him 
respecting  its  discovery,  109 — 111. 

Byres,  Mr.  James,  his  drawings  of  the  hypogtea 
ofTarquinia,  78. 

C. 

Gai-ENDar,  ancient,  41. 
Cahfanari,  M.,  description  of  a  panathenaic 
vase  in  his  possession,  105. 
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Canino,  Prince  of  (Lucien  Buonaparte),  exten- 
sive collection  of  vases  discovered  by  him  in 
Etruria,  79.    Two  of  them  described,  104. 

Cabs,  ancient  methods  of  directingthem,  103, 106. 

Cardonnel,  Adam  de,  character  of  his  work 
on  the  Scottish  coinage,  305. 

Cartularies,  in  the  library  at  Lille,  265. 

Caspian,  original  seat  of  mankind  to  the  east  of 
that  sea,  444. 

Catterthun,  forts  so  called,  nearFinhaven,  234, 
236. 

Celtic  language,  theory  relating  to  it,  434. 
Its  having  survived  the  occupation  of  this 
island  by  the  Romans,  a  surprising  fact,  443. 
Must  have  undergone  considerable  changes, 
in  consequence  of  successive  conquests,  &c. 
443,444. 

Celts,  on  the  origin  of  the  Celtic  nations,  442. 

Chandala,  how  this  term  is  applied,  425. 

Charta,  Magna,  extract  from  it  relative  to  par- 
liaments, 269.  No  difference  between  the 
Magna  Charta  of  Henry  III.  and  that  of 
John,  275. 

Charters  preserved  at  St.  Omer,  264. 

Chaucer,  venerable  copy  of  his  Canterbury 
Tales,  at  Holkham,  375. 

Chilling  WORTH,  papers  relating  to  him  in  Lam- 
beth Palace,  225. 

Chromatic,  ambiguous  use  of  the  term  among 
the  ancients,  201. 

Church,  manuscript  works  on  ecclesiastical 
history  at  Holkham,  358. 

Church  of  England,  its  spirit  in  regard  to  the 
state,  contrasted  with  that  of  Paganism  and  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  399,  400. 

Cicero,  rich  collection  of  his  works,  in  manu- 
script, at  Holkham,  367. 

Civilisation,  remarkable  fact  relating  to  it,  424. 

Clachan,  meaning  of  the  term,  250. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Edward,  his  account  of  the  lexi- 
con of  St.  Cyril,  corrected,  363.  His  hypo- 
thesis respecting  the  sarcophagus  called 
Alexander's,  457. 


Clayton,  Bishop,  reference  to  his  publication  of 
"  A  Journal  from  Grand  Cairo,"  &c.  148. 

Clergy,  convocation  of,  accompanied  the  an- 
cient parliaments,  271,  278. 

Climate,  diversities  of,  not  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  417,  418. 

Clusium  (the  modem  Chiusi),  Etruscan  vases  dis- 
covered there,  84. 

Coin,  a  remarkable  one,  brought  from  Athens, 
111,119,  Note,    Plate  representing  it,  1 35. 

Coins  of  Naples,  99,  100. 

Remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the  earliest 

Scottish  coins  now  extant ,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Jamieson,  D.D.  304 — 321.  Antiquity  of  the 
earliest  Scottish  coins  rated  too  low  by  several 
writers,  304,  305,  &c.  Prejudices  of  Snelling, 
in  particular,  on  this  point,  306 — 308.  State  of 
the  currency  in  the  time  of  David  I.  309. 
Coins  of  William  the  Lion,  304,  305,  310, 
314,  315,  318.  Coins  ascribed  to  David  L 
310—313.  And  to  Malcolm  IV.  314.  Those 
of  William  and  of  Henry  II.  of  England 
equally  current  in  England  and  Scotland, 
318.  Coins  of  Alexander  II.  and  Alexander 
III.  319,  320.  Ancient  independence  of  the 
Scottish  on  the  English  crown,  320.  Change 
in  the  form  of  the  Scottish  coinage,  321. 

— -^-  letter  of  Laud's   respecting  a  collection 


of,  207.     A  valuable  collection  presented  to 

Oxford  by  him,  218. 

discovery  of  a   numerous   collection  of 


Scottish  coins,  318. 
Coke,  see  Manuscript. 
* ,  Lord  Chief- Justice,  founds  the  library  at 

Holkham,  352. 
,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Leicester,  his  collections 


at  Holkham,  353. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  his  disquisition  on  the  Pro- 
metheus of  -Sschylus,  384 — 404. 

CoLiAS,  an  epithet  of  Venus,  383. 

CoNsus,  a  name  of  Neptune,  its  derivation,  141. 

Corbet,  Bishop,  pleasant  letter  from  him  to 
Usher,  215,  Note. 
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digenouBtribesialndiaso  called,  423. 
manuBcript  historiea  of,  &c.  357. 
iployed  by  the  ancienu  in  their  fes- 
:.  how  composed,  331. 
,  copy  of  his  lexicon  in  the  manu- 
rary  at  Holkham,  362. 


:morials  of  a  victory  OYei  them  at 
,241. 

sf  Scotland,   state  of  the  currency 
t  reign,  309 — 313. 
ambiguous  use  of  the  tenn  by  the 
200. 

BDodem  doctrine  respecting  it  proves 
iQ  of  the  Greek  to  the  Sanscrit,  438. 
Ken£Lm,  a  benefactor  to  Oxford,  214- 
design  of  his  history,  137,  143. 
KEEK,  its  religious  character,  288. 
ixion  with  the  mysteries  and  philo- 


Dtno  near  the  ancient  dty  of  Volcium,  79— S2. 
Description  of  the  paintings  upon  them,  80 — 
82.  Ancient  tomba,  &c,  on  the  site  of  Agylla 
or  Ceere,  82,  &c.  Sepulchres,  &c.  near  Cer- 
vetri,  at  Caste)  d'  Asso,  at  Cossa,  &c.  84. 
Etruscan  vases  found  at  Clusiura,  the  modem 
Chiusi,  ib.  Historical  inferences  from  these 
discoveries,  84 — 94.  The  Volcientes  are  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Eiruria,  85.  Tyr- 
riienians  and  Etruscans  synonymous  terms,  86. 
Their  name,  TvfoinctJ,  how  formed,  ib.  Of 
HelieDJc  origin,  87.  The  fine  arts  when  intro- 
duced among  them,  88.  Decline  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni,  and  fined  submission  to  Rome,  89. 
Etruscan  or  Tyn-benman  art  identiBed  with 
the  Greek,  90,  93.  Influence  of  the  Tyrriie- 
nians  on  the  literature,  arts,  and  early  history 
of  Rome,  90—94. 

Etymologv,  causes  of  want  of  success  in  this 
science,  427,  42S. 

EuLER,  bis  improvements  on  the  theory  of 
sounds,  173. 


.,  writ  by  him  for  assembling  par- 

174. 

irance  of  the  Romans  respecting  that 

(55.     Historical  importance  of  some 

fptian  monuments  overrated,  461. 

pon  of,  384—387. 

ic,  indefinite  use  of  the  term  by  the 

202. 

KGUAOE,  its  use  in  determining  the 

:  the  Latin  to  the  Greek,  429. 

pparent  sense   of  the   term   in  the 

ironic!  ers,  276. 

On  the  late  ditcoveries  of  ancient 

s  t»  various  parts  of  Etruria,  by 

llingen,  Esq.  76 — 94.      Hypogtea, 

rqaitda,  near  the  modem  Come(o, 

Splendid  collections  of  fictile  vases, 

by  the  agents  of  the  Prince  of  Ca- 


Fame  :  On  the  Moral  Fame  of  Authors,  and  the 
Moral  Character  of  Shakspeare's  Dramas, 
by  Prince  Hoare,  Esq.,  279 — 309.  Fame  of 
moral  writers  more  durable  than  that  of  others, 
279,280.  Exemplified  in  Homer,  281.  In 
Vii^l,  Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  &c.  282—285. 
In  ^cbylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  288, 
289.  As  contrasted  with  Lucretius,  Voltaire, 
&c.,287.  The  principle  applied  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  drama  of  Shakspeare,  289 — 303. 
Shakspeare  distinguished  as  a  moralist,  289. 
Moral  instruction,  how  enforced  by  his  charac- 
ters, 290.  Illustrated  in  Macbeth,  291 — 300. 
Whether  Shakspeare's  delineations  of  character 
are  really  natural,  301.  True  object  of  the 
imitative  arts,  ib.  How  attained  by  him,  302. 
Providential  uses  of  Literature,  303. 
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Felice  Feliciano,  a  volume  of  Itsdian  poetry 
in  his  handwriting,  at  Holkham,  371. 

Fingers,  practice  of  staining  them,  338. 

FiKHATEK,  account  of  a  vitrified  fort  there,  229, 
230,  241—246.  Origin  and  orthography  of 
the  name,  246. 

Fire,  stolen  by  Prometheus,  what  it  denotes, 
391,400. 

Flanders,  Chroniques  des  Comtes  de  Flandres, 
374. 

Flowers,  used  on  Greek  vases,  106,  Note,  All 
double  ones  produced  by  cultivation,  328. 

Flower -Gardens,  unknown  to  the  Greeks, 
330,  &c. 

Forts  :  On  the  Vitrified  Forts  of  Scotlandy  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Jamieson,  D.D.,  227—251.  Three 
differenthypotheses  respecting  their  formation — 
1st,  That  they  were  formed  by  pouring  liquid 
mortar  between  loose  stones;  2d,  That  they 
had  a  volcanic  origin ;  3d,  That  they  are  the 
effect  of  accidental  fire— examined  and  refuted, 
227 — 239.  Remaining  supposition,  that  their 
fusion  was  intentional,  how  supported,  239, 
240.  Description  of  that  called  The  Castle 
Hill  ofFinhaven,  in  confirmation  of  this  theory, 
241 — 246.  And  of  a  second  on  the  Laws  of 
Monijieth,  247 — 249.  Supposed  regular  chain 
of  such  forts,  249.  The  celebrated  Berigo- 
nium  probably  a  fort  of  this  kind,  250,  251. 

FosBROKE,  Rev.  J.  D.,  His  Illustrations  of  the 
Constitution  of  our  ancient  Parliaments,  268 
—278. 

Furies,  their  character  and  office  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  324. 

G. 

Games,  Public,  at  Athens,  emblems  of  the  ex- 
ercises used  in  them,  105,  Note,  109,  Note, 
Pecuniary  rewards  granted  to  the  victors  in 
them,  128. 

Ganges,  origin  of  the  veneration  shewn  for  that 
river  by  the  Hindoos,  414.- 


Gardens,  among  the  Greeks,  329 — 334. 

of  Epicurus,  332. 

Genera  in  the  ancient  music,  161,  &c. 

Geography  of  Scripture,  see  Arundell. 

Giotto,  supposed  works  of  his,  atHolkham,  356. 

Globjk,  terrestrial,  comparatively  perfect 
knowledge  of  it  possessed  in  modem  times, 
416. 

GrORDON,  Sir  Robert,  his  genealogical  history 
of  the  earldom  of  Sutherland,  228. 

Gospels,  manuscript,  Greek,  at  Holkham,  355. 
Latin,  357. 

Goths,  whence  they  derived  their  origin,  409. 

Gothic,  the  most  perfect  form  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  439.    Its  relation  to  Sanscrit,  440. 

Grammar,  curious  fact  relating  to  its  history, 
439. 

Greaves,  Thomas,  216. 

Greaves,  John,  letter  to  him  from  Laud,  218. 

Greek  language,  its  origin,  relation  to  the  San- 
scrit, &c.,  437.  When  established  in  Asia 
Minor,  &c.,  445. 

Greek  philosophy,  390,  &c. 

Greek  poets,  historians,  &c.,  manuscript 
copies  of  their  works,  360—363. 

Greek  sculpture:  On  recent  discoveries  of 
ancient  Greek  sculptures  at  Selinus,  in  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  S.  Angell.  Three  ancient  temples 
at  Selinus,  144.  Description  of  the  temple  to 
which  the  sculptures  belonged,  144 — 146. 
Refusal  of  the  Neapolitan  government  to  allow 
the  ruins  to  be  examined,  146. 

Greeks,  singular  colony  of,  at  ApoUonia,  469. 

Gret,  Rev.  G.  F.,  Inscriptions  copied  by  him 
from  the  rocks  between  Suez  and  Sinai,  147, 
&c. 

Grian,  GrANnus,  or  Apollo  Grannus,  the 
name  under  which  the  sun  was  worshipped  by 
the  Celts,  243. 

Grimm,  J.,  his  grammatical  labours,  439. 

Guilt,  Shakspeare's  account  of  a  mind  pregnant 
with  it,  293.     Its  success  joyless,  295. 
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Hainault,  Chroniques  des  Conies  d'Hainault^ 
beautiful  MS.  of,  373. 

Hamilton,  W.  R.,  Esq.,  his  -Sigyptiaca,  2,  3. 
His  remarks  on  a  passage  in  the  First  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  322 — 326. 

Hahpole,  Richard  de,  a  work  in  MS.  by  him, 
at  Holkham,  375. 

Harding,  John,  object  of  his  chronicle,  320. 

Harmony,  principles  on  which  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  harmony  rests,  known  to  the  ancients, 
169,  Note, 

Heb,  land  of,  what,  459. 

Hebrew,  benefaction  to  the  professorship  of,  at 
Oxford,  obtained  by  Laud,  208. 

Hebrew  Cosmogony,  390,  392 — 394. 

Hebrew  MSS.,  at  Holkham,  354. 

Hercules,  his  contest  with  the  Acheloiis,  95,  &c. 

Hermes,  in  the  Greek  philosophy,  what  he  re- 
presents, 402. 

Hindoos  :  On  the  origin  of  the  Hhidoos,  by 
Professor  A.  W.  de  Schlegel,  405 — 446.  De- 
rivation and  application  of  the  name  Hindoo, 
405,  406.  Early  national  migrations,  406 — 
409.  All  countries  colonised  from  some 
central  point,  407.  Conflicting  errors  on  this 
subject,  408,  409.  National  tradition  of  the 
Hindoos,  409 — 415.  The  Hindoos  believe 
that  their  nation  originated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  409 — 411.  Geographical  position  of 
India,  411 — 413.  On  which  side  it  was  first 
peopled,  413.  Diversity  of  races  among 
mankind,  415 — 419.  A  much-disputed  ques- 
tion, 415.  Means  of  determining  it  possessed 
by  us,  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
415,  416.  Insufficient  causes  assigned,  417. 
Hypothesis  relative  to  it,  418.  Present  dis- 
tinctions of  races  coeval  with  history,  ib.  Phy- 
siological character  of  the  Hindoos,  419—422. 
Remains  the  same  as  in  ancient  times,  419. 
Description  of  it,   420.      Hindoos  properly 


classed  with  the  white,  or  Caucasian  race,  421. 
An  unmixed  race,  422.  Indigenous  savages 
of  India,  423 — 426.  Bheels,  &c.,  423.  Ex- 
isted in  the  country  before  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Hindoos,  424.  Proved  by  a  passage 
from  the  R&mayana,  425.  Local  situations  and 
language  of  these  tribes,  425,  426.  Compa- 
rative analysis  of  languages  applied  to  the 
present  inquiry,  426 — 434.  Difficulties  of  the 
study,  427.  Three  kinds  of  etymology  :  the 
philosophical,  427 ;  the  grammatical,  428  ;  the 
historical,  428,  &c.  Uncertainties  of  etymo- 
logy removed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit, 
429,  430.  Use  hitherto  made  of  that  know- 
ledge, 431.  Languages  of  the  same  family, 
432.  Method  and  results  of  comparison,  432 
— 434.  Absurdities  of  the  Celtic  theory,  434. 
Examination  of  the  great  family  of  related 
languages,  435 — 446,  Sanscrit f  its  antiquity, 
&c.  435.  Persian,  its  origin,  and  relation  to 
the  Sanscrit,  435 — 437.  Greek  and  Latin, 
437,  438.  The  Germanic  languages,  their 
connexion  and  relation  to  the  Sanscrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  439,  440.  The  Celtic  dialects, 
440.  The  Slavonian,  441.  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Prichard*s  work,  On  the  Eastern  Origin  of 
the  Celtic  Nations,  442,  443.  Conclusion, 
relative  to  the  origin  and  original  seat  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  nations,  444.  Principal  routes 
followed  in  the  early  emigrations,  445,  446. 

Hindoos,  never  subject  to  the  ancient  Peraians, 
437. 

Historians  of  the  states  of  Italy,  372. 

History,  English,  documents  relating  to  it,  to 
be  found  in  Flanders,  264 — 267.  In  the 
library  at  Holkham,  374,  376. 

HoARE,  Prince,  Esq.,  his  paper  On  the  moral 
fame  of  authors,  &c.,  279—303. 

Holkham,  see  Manuscript. 

Homer,  his  writings  distinguished  by  religious 
sentiments,  281. 

,  Remarks  on  a  passage  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  descent  of  Apollo,  in  the  First 
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Book  of  the  Iliad,  1.  47,  by  W.  R.  Hamilton, 
Esq.,  322 — 326.  Various  and  uncertain  at- 
tempts of  Eustathias,  of  the  translators,  and 
of  Heyne,  to  give  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
ii7f  fvxr}  m»sn,  322,  323.  The  description 
refers  to  the  mythological  character  of  Night, 
323.  And  the  Furies  as  her  daughters,  324. 
Such  an  allusion,  being  inconsistent  with  the 
general  simplicity  of  Homer,  shews  the  line 
to  have  been  an  interpolation  of  later  times, 
325,  326. 

Homer,  MS.,  copies  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
atHolkham,  360,  361. 

Homeric  Poets,  59. 

Horace  :  Carmen  Brundusinuniy  remarks  on  the 
ode  of  Horace,  "  Persicos  Odi"  &c.,  by 
Granville  Penn,  Esq.,  151 — 154.  Unsatis- 
factory account  given  of  this  ode  by  the  com- 
mentators, 151.  On  what  particular  occasion 
it  appears  to  have  been  composed,  152.  Ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  the  Julian  party, 
upon  the  division  of  the  empire  between  Octa- 
vius  and  Antony,  153,  154. 

Horticulture,  among  the  Greeks,  state  of, 
329—334. 

HuTTON,  Dr.,  his  theory  of  the  earth,  233. 

I. 

Idea,  its  definition  in  the  Greek  philosophy, 
395—397. 

India,  successive  conquests  of,  413. 

^Iv}ai,  how  the  Greeks  formed  the  word,  405. 

Inequalities  among  mankind,  various  causes 
of,  422. 

Innes,  his  catalogue  of  Pictish  kings  corrected, 
474. 

Iliad,  see  Homer. 

Inscription  on  a  Panathenaic  vase,  103,  104, 
107— 112,  &c. 

On  an  Inscription  found  in  JEgina, 

by  Lieut.-Colonel  Leake,  380—383.  Situa- 
tion in  which  it  was  discovered,  380.     Infer- 


ence derived  from  it,  respecting  the  locality  of 
the  temple  of  Minerva  in  ^gina,  considered, 
381.  Probable  situation  of  that  temple,  382. 
A  second  inscription,  383. 

Inscription  :  Notice  of  an  Inscription  found  at 
Athens,  by  C.  Wordsworth,  Esq.,  with  a  plate, 
447—450.  Date  and  occasion  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, 447.  Critical  remarks,  448,  449.  Con- 
jecture respecting  a  king  of  Pceonia,  to  whom 
it  refers,  450. 

Remarks  On  a  monumental  stone 

found  at  the  Savoy,  by  W,  Holland,  Esq., 
463,  464.  One  of  the  collection  of  marbles 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  464.  Sense  of 
the  word  cvrmcfg,  found  on  it,  ib. 

Inscriptions,  on  the  statue  of  Memnon  at 
Thebes,  1—69. 

,   in  the   tombs  of  the  kings  at 

Thebes,  69—75. 

,  from  the  Waady  el  Muketteh, 


or  Written  Valley,  copied  by  the  Rev,  G,  F. 
Grey,  &c.,  with  plates,  147,  148.  General 
account  of  the  inscriptions,  and  of  the  spot 
where  they  are  found,  147.  Authors  by  whom 
previously  noticed,  148. 

Instinct,  intelligent,  in  animals,  how  it  be- 
comes understanding  in  man,  390. 

lo,  in  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  what  signi- 
fied by  her,  386,  404. 

Italy,  perhaps  less  known  than  Greece,  82. 

,  historians  of  the  different  states  of,  372. 

Anecdotes,  trials,  &c.,  of  Italians,  collection 
of,  373. 

Iran,  derivation  of  the  name,  437. 

J. 

Jamieson,  Rev.  Dr.  J.,  his  paper  On  the  vitri- 
fied forts  of  Scotland,  227—251. 

his  paper    On   ancient 

Scottish  coins,  304-^321. 
Jerome,  St.  355,  356. 
John,  King  of  England,  transcripts  of  deeds  of 
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that  aarereign,  265.    HU  writ  of  e 
a  general  assemblage,  272. 

Jove,  what  he  represeots  in  the  Geeek  philo- 
sophy, 398,  399. 

Jdno,  what  she  repreaeata  in  the  philosophical 
system  of  Greece,  399. 

JumiapRUDBMCE,  nianugcript  works  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  law,  at  Holkham,  359. 

Justinian,  fine  copy  of  his  Pandects,  in  manu- 
script, at  Holkham,  359. 

K. 

Kkockvabeil,  vitrified  fort  there,  244,   247, 
Note,  &c. 


Language,  proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  primeval 
language  of  mankind,  262. 

Languages,  error  of  etymologists  in  regard  to 
them,  428.  The  nature  of  their  relation  to 
each  other,  429.  Cannot  all  be  traced  to  a 
common  source,  432.  Their  affinitJes  and 
diversities,  433.  Causes  and  laws  of  their 
changes,  439,  440. 

Latin  I^nouage,  not  derived  from  the  Greek, 
429.     Its  origm,  438. 

Latin  poets  of  a  late  age,  copies  of  their  works, 
at  Holkham,  369. 

Latin  prose  wbiteks  of  a  late  age,  369. 

Laud  :  On  the  services  rendered  to  Literature  by 
Archbishop  Laud,  by  Archdeacon  Todd,  205 
—  226.  Laud,  the  friend  and  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men,  205.  Benefactions 
obtained  by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
206.  Correspondence  with  Usher,  respecting 
a  collection  of  coins,  207.  Reforms  by  liim  in 
that  University,  208,  220.  A  benefactor  to 
St.  John's  College,  ib.  Obtains  a  patent  for 
printing,  in  favour  of  the  University,  209 — 
212.  His  plan  for  obtaining  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, 213.    Procures  a  present  of  MSS.  to 


the  University,  214.  Splendid  benefoctioa 
from  him,  214, 215.  Procures  the  annexation 
of  a  canonry  of  Christ  Church  to  the  office  of 
Hebrew  Professor,  and  another  to  that  of 
Public  Orator,  208,  215.  EsUblishes  the 
Arabic  professorship,  216,  217.  Farther  do- 
natbn  of  MSS.  to  the  University,  217,  220, 
222.  Present  of  coins  to  the  same,  218.  His 
care  of  the  press,  219.  Sentiments  on  re- 
signing the  chancellorship  of  Oxford,  223.  A 
bene&ctor  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  223. 
Promotes  Bramhall,  Taylor,  Juxon,  and  San- 
derson, 223.  Patronises  Selden,  Chilling- 
worth,  &c.,  ib.  His  character  for  learning, 
224.  MSS.  which  bear  his  name,  in  Lambeth 
Palace,  225. 

Law,  local  term  for  a  hill  in  Scotland,  249. 
Why  applied  to  Druidical  temples,  250. 

Law  (*ift*i),  definition  of,  in  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy, 395 — 397. 

LETaoNNE,M.,  his  paper  On  Me  trucr^ftons  M^on 
(Ae  statue  of  Mernnon  at  Thebes,  1 — 69, 

LiLLE,  library  at,  265—267. 

LipsiDS,  Justus,  368. 

Litebatuke,  its  high  utility  in  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  302,  303. 

LivT,  collection  of  manuscripts  of  that  author, 
at  Holkham,  366.  Collation  of  iiis  works 
with  the  MSS.  in  the  Laurentian  library,  367. 

LircKETius,  why  a  neglected  author,  287. 


Macbeth,  moral  analysis  of  the  tragedy,  291 — 

300. 
Lady,  compared  with  Electra  in  So- 

phocles,  294. 
Mactybe,  Paul,  tradition  respecting  him,  228. 
Madder,  ancient  use  of  this  plant  in  dyeing,  340. 
Manuscripts,  donations  of,  by  Laud,  to  the 

University  of  Oxford,  214,  215,  217,  220, 222. 
in  the  library  of  St.  Omer,  264, 
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MAKUscRiFrs  :  Same  account  of  the  Manuscript 
Library  at  Holkham,  belonging  to  T,  W,  Coke^ 
Esq.,  by W. Roscoe,  EBq.,352 — 379.  Founda- 
tion of  the  library,  352.  Its  enlargement,  353. 
Hebrew  MSS.  contained  in  it,  354.  Greek 
evangelists,  355.  Latin  Bibles,  ib,  Latin  evan- 
gelists, 357.  Histories  of  councils,  &c.  357, 
358.  Fathers,  &c,  359.  Jurisprudence,  ib. 
Greek  poets,  360,  361.  Greek  historians,  &c. 
361—363.  Latin  poeU,  364,  365.  Latin 
historians,  365 — 367.  Latin  orators,  philo- 
sophers, &c.  367, 368.  Later  Latin  poets,  369. 
Later  Latin  prose  writers,  ib.  Italian  poets, 
370.  Italian  prose  writers,  371,  372.  Rela- 
zionif  &c.  a  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  the  statistics,  public  manners,  &c.  of  va- 
rious countries,  372 ,  373 .  French  manuscripts, 
373 — 375.  English  manuscripts,  375,  376. 
Science  and  art,  376—378.  Heraldry,  378. 
Mars,  derivation  of  the  name,  141. 
Measures,  see  Bath. 

Memnon  :  Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latines  du 
Colosse  deMemnon  restitutes  et  expliquees,  par 
M.  Letronne,  with  plates,  1 — 69.  Descrip- 
tion of  the  statue,  1 .  Inscriptions,  by  whom 
copied,  &c.  2— 4, 

Inscriptions  with  dates,  7 — 49.  Anterior 
to  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  :  I. 
Tenax,  C.  V.  Priscus,  and  L.  Q.  Viator,  7 ; 
T.  J.  Lupus,  8  ;  L.  J.  Calvinus,  ib. ;  S.  Cle- 
mens, 9;  H.  Verus,  10;  T.  C.  Hero,  11  ; 
C.  L.  Africanus,  12  ;  T.  P.  Secundus,  ib. ; 
C.  V.  Maximus,  13 ;  T.  H.  Nepos,  14  ;  L.  F. 
Charisius,  14—17  ;  Celer,  18,  19 ;  S.  E.  Sua- 
vis,  20 ;  T.  F.  Titianus,  21  ;  C.  M.  Hanio- 
chus,  22.  Relating  to  the  visit  of  Adrian  : 
Adrian, 23 ;  J.Camilla, or  Balbilla, 23—26, 27 
—29;  F.Philippus,26;  Sabina,29— 31;  Bal- 
billa, 32 — 34.  Subsequent  to  the  visit  of 
Adrian :  Artemidorus,  36 ;  Q.  A.  Boethus,  37 ; 
G.  J.  Dionysius,  38 ;  Q.  M.  Hermogenes,  39  ; 
Viaticus,  40 ;  Cheeremon,  41—43 ;  T.  S.  Maxi- 
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mus,43 ;  Gemellus,  44 — 47 ;  M.U.  Primianus, 
47  ;  Felix,  48,  49. 

Inscriptions  without  dates,  49 — 69.  Greek  : 
C.  TrebuUa,  50—52  ;  Panion,  53  ;  Pardalas, 
54 ;  Catulus,  55,  56 ;  Asclepiodotus,  58  ; 
Arius,  59;  Petronianus,  60 — 62;  Heliodo- 
rus,  62  ;  Aponius,  ib. ;  C.  Geminus,  63  ; 
Achilles,  64 ;  Messalinus,  ib. ;  Dionysia,  65  ; 
Balbinianus,  ib.  Latin  :  J.  Quintius,  66; 
Maximus,  66  ;  M.  Frontinus,  67  ;  C.  Calpur- 
nius,  ib. ;  Claudius  Maximus,  ib.;  J.  Mithri- 
daticus,  68  ;  Camilius,  ib. ;  T.  H.  Lucanus, 
69. 
Memnok,  same  as  Amenoth  or  Ph'amenoth,  70. 

On    the   contrivances   by   means   of 

which  the  statue  ofMemnon  at  Thebes  was 
made  vocal,  by  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  451  — 
456.  The  deception  not  ancient,  451,452.  The 
name  unknown  to  the  Egyptians,  452.  Roman 
ignorance  of  Egyptian  history,  453.     Various 
descriptions  of  the  sound,  454.     Discovery  of 
its  cause,  455.     Present  state  of  the  statue,  ib. 
Menard,  Hugh,  letter  to  him  from  Laud,  in  an- 
swer to  a  dedication,  221. 
Menu,  his  genealogy,  411. 
Mercury,  derivation  of  the  name,  142. 
Metopes,  description  of  sculptures  on  some  an- 
cient ones  lately  discovered  at  Selinus,  144. 
Michael  Apostolic  us,  account  of  him  and  his 

works,  361. 
Migrations,  early,  of  mankind,  406.  Prin- 
cipal routes  followed  in  them,  445,  446. 
Millingen,  J.  Esq.,  his  paper  On  Etruscan 
Monuments,  16 — 94.  On  a  vase  representing 
Hercules  and  the  Achelous,  95 — 101.  Con- 
jectures of  his  respecting  the  inscription  on  an 
Athenian  amphora,  107.  His  paper  On  the 
names  of  the  Roman  divinities,  and  on  a 
painted  fictile  vase  relating  to  this  subject, 
136 — 143.  Description  by  him  of  several 
sculptured  metopes  found  at  Selinus,  144, 
Note. 
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MiKERVA,  probable  derivation  of  the  name,  138, 
139.    Situation  of  her  temple  in  iBgina,  382. 

MiTFORD,  remarks  on  a  conjecture  in  his  His- 
tory  of  Greece,  450. 

Mode,  in  the  music  of  the  ancients,  described, 
163,  &c. 

Monasteries  :  Observations  on  some  monastic 
libraries  and  archives  in  French  Flanders, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart-  263—267. 
Care  of  the  National  Assembly  for  the  preser- 
vation of  public  records  in  France,  263.  MSS. 
in  the  library  of  St.  Omer,  264,  265.  Books, 
MSS.,  and  cartularies  in  the  library  at  Lille, 
265 — ^267.  Documents  connected  with  Eng- 
lish history  preserved  in  Flanders,  267. 

M«(iWi,  sacred  olive-trees  at  Athens,  why  so 
named,  1 14, 115.  All  derived  from  the  primitive 
one  on  the  Acropolis,  114,  Note,  Produced 
the  oil  used  in  the  Panathenaic  games,  116. 
Respected  by  the  army  under  Archidamus,  1 19. 
In  possession  of  the  state,  120 — 122.  Severe 
punishment  for  destroying  them,  122.  Regu- 
lations respecting  the  trade  in  the  holy  oil, 
125—128. 

Music  :  On  the  Theoretical  Music  of  the  Cheeks, 
by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D.  155 — ^204. 
Erroneous  notion  founded  on  the  principles  of 
ancient  music,  156.  The  greatest  efforts  of  art 
precede  the  age  of  criticism,  i6.  Distinction  be- 
tween theoretical  and  practical  music  acknow- 
ledged by  the  ancients,  157.  1.  Account  of 
the  former,  158 — 168.  Parts  into  which  the 
ancients  divided  the  art,  158.  System,  159. 
Description  of  the  "  Perfect  System,"  160, 161. 
Genera,  161—163.  Modes,  163—166.  Ir- 
reconcilable discrepancy  between  the  Greek 
theoretical  and  the  modem  music,  167.  II. 
The  theoretical  system  of  the  Greeks  incapable 
of  being  reduced  to  practice,  168 — 189.  Shewn 
from  M.  Rameau,  169,  170;  Zarlino,  171; 
Euler,  173,  174.  The  objections  adduced  by 
these  writers  not  applicable  to  the  music  prac- 


tised among  the  Greeks,  175 — 177.  Direct 
testimony  of  the  ancients  to  the  same  effect, 
from  Aristoxenus,  178 — 181 ;  from  Plutarch, 
181—186 ;  from  Philodemus,  187.  III.  This 
music  founded  on  entirely  erroneous  principles, 
189 — ^203.  Inaccuracy  of  the  experiment  of 
Pythagoras,  on  which  the  Ghreek  music  is  said 
to  be  founded,  189, 190.  Its  imperfections  in 
regard  to  harmonical  proportion,  191 — 195. 
System  of  Aristoxenus,  195 — 197.  Notion  of 
the  theorists,  that  the  system  existed  in  prac- 
tice, rested  on  an  ambiguity  in  terms  of  art,  197. 
In  the  term  Music  itself,  198,  199.  In  the 
term  Diatonic,  200,  201.  In  the  term  Chro- 
matic, 201.  In  the  term  Enharmonic,  202. 
Conclusion,  203. 

Music,  deemed  by  the  ancients  a  celestial 
science,  193.  Great  latitude  of  the  word  in 
its  primary  sense,  198,  199.  Probable  per- 
fection of  the  art  among  the  Greeks,  204. 

SACRED,  of  the  Greeks,  their  jealousy  of 

innovation  in  it,  188. 

Mtcel-gemot,  meaning  of  the  terra,  270. 

Myrtle,  the  emblem  worn  by  the  partisans  of 
Octavius  Ccesar,  153. 

Mythology,  Roman,  neglect  of  it,  136. 


N. 


Nations,  errors  regarding  their  origin,  407,408. 

Their  true  natural  limits,  how  determined,  41 1 . 
Neptune,  derivation  of  the  name,  141. 
NiCAGORAs,  inscription  by  him  in  the  tombs  of 

the  kings  at  Thebes,  69. 
Night,    characteristics    attributed    to,    in   the 

Greek  mythology,  323, 324.  Her  progeny,  324, 
NisHADA,  meaning  of  the  term,  425. 
Nolan,  Rev.  Dr.,  Memoir  by  him  On  the  theo- 

retical  music  of  the  Greeks,  155 — 204. 
his  paper  On  the  Grecian 

Rose,  &c.  327—351. 
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Northampton,  nature  of  the  general  aBsem- 
blage  held  thera  by  Henry  II.  272. 

Nurse,  an  important  domestic  character  among 
the  Greeks,  138,  Note. 


O. 


Obelisks,  RemaTk$on  two  in  the  BritiskMuseum, 

460,  461. 
OcTAViiTs,  entertaiQinents  given  by  him  at  Brun- 

dusium,  162.  Assumes  the  style  of /m|9era^or. 

154. 
Ode,  remarks  on  one  of  Horace's,  151,  &c. 
Oil,  sacred,  given  as  the  prize  to  the  victors  in 

the  Athenian  games,  113.    At  an  early  period, 

1 16.     Not  to  be  had  but  at  Athens,  1 16,  &c. 

Laws  regulating  its  sale,  125,  &c. 
Olive-tree,  benefits  resulting  from  it  to  the 

Athenians,  113.     See  M«(/iM. 
Olympus,  discovery  in  music  ascribed  to  him, 

183,  &c. 
Orator,  Public,  at  Oxford,  his  office  enriched 

by  Laud,  215. 
Orestiades,  family  of  the,  73. 
Oriental  MSS.,  method  of  procuring,  adopted 

by  Laud,  213. 
Orphic  doctrines,  100. 
Oxford,  valuable  benefactions  to  that  Univer- 
sity, 206,  &c. 
Ox  and  cow,  why  worshipped  in  Egypt,  386. 


P. 


Paleography,  fine  specimens  of,  at  Holkham, 
357. 

Panathenaa,  festivals  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  1 15,  Note.  Celebrated  in  the  Athe- 
nian colonies,  120,  124.  Religious  nature  of 
this  institution,  133. 

Pantheism,  diversity  between  it  and  theism 
stated,  387. 


Paolo  Sarpi  (Fra  Paolo),  his  history  of  the 
councils,  357. 

Paria,  a  modem  torm,  425* 

Parliaments  :  Illustrations  of  the  constitution 
of  our  ancient  parliaments  before  the  time  of 
Edward  /.,  by  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  268 — 
278.  Modem  doctrines  concerning  the  origin 
of  our  houses  of  parliament,  268.  Recog- 
nitions of  Magna  Charta  on  this  subject,  rela- 
tive to  the  following  points  :  Ist,  The  consti- 
tution of  the  ^*  common  council  of  the  realm," 
or  parliament,  270,  271 ;  2d,  The  right  of  bur- 
gesses to  sit  in  "  full  parliament,*'  for  granting 
aids  ;  3d,  The  sitting  of  tenants  in  capite,  or 
mmor  barons,  by  their  representatives,  271 — 
276.  Two  errors  on  this  subject  corrected,  273 
— 276 ;  4th,  That  summonses  were  addressed 
to  the  greater  barons,  or  peers  of  parliament, 
singly,  276.  Exceptions  to  this,  277.  Small 
difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 

■ 

constitution  of  parliaments,  278. 

Parliaments,  first  mention  of  such  assemblies, 
270.  Greneral  assemblages  or  musters  mis- 
taken for  them,  272.  Held  simultaneously 
with  musters,  274.  Attended  by  the  clergy, 
271,278. 

Paul,  St.,  scenes  of  his  labours,  468,  469. 

Pehlvi,  correspondencies  between  that  language 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  256 — 266. 

Pelasgic,  value  of  the  term,  437. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  a  benefactor  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  206. 

Penn,  Granville,  Esq.,  his  remarks  on  Ho- 
race's ode,  "  Persicos  Odi,'*  &c.,  151—154. 

Pennant,  his  description  of  the  vitrified  fort  at 
Finhaven,  229.  Of  those  called  Catterthun, 
236. 

Persian  language,  correspondence  between  it 
and  the  Saxon,  253.    Modern  state  of  it,  254. 

Persians,  descendants  of  Japhet,  255. 

Persius,  splendid  copy  of  his  works,  in  manu- 
script, at  Holkham,  365. 

Petrarch,  religious  tendency  of  his  mind,  285. 
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Philodemus  on  the  music  of  the  ancients,  187, 
&c. 

Phililphus,  fine  copy  of  his  Latin  satires,  at 
Holkham,  369. 

Philosophy,  the  offspring  of  Greece,  389. 
Account  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  390,  &c. 
Difference  between  the  Aristotelian  and  Pla- 
tonic schools,  397. 

of  the  eighteenth  century,  its  mis- 
takes on  the  origin  of  nations,  &c.,  417. 

Phcenicians,  their  cosmogony,  393. 

PicTS :  Catalogue  of  Pictish  kings,  communi- 
cated by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps,  Bart.,  471 — 
475.  Varies  from  that  given  by  Innes,  471. 
And  is  more  correct,  474.  Antiquity  of  the 
Picts,  ib. 

Plato,  his  visit  to  Egypt,  69. 

Plautus,  fine  MS.  copy  of  his  works,  at  Holk- 
ham, 364. 

Plutarch  admits  the  distinction  between  the 
practical  and  theoretical  music  of  the  ancients, 
157.  His  testimony  in  regard  to  the  latter, 
181,  Sec.  On  the  chromatic  genus,  in  music, 
201. 

PocoCK,  Edward,  appointed  to  the  Arabic  lec- 
tureship at  Oxford,  216.  Employed  by  Laud 
to  procure  MSS.  from  the  East,  216,  217. 

Poetry,  character  of  the  later  age  of  it,  in 
Greece,  326. 

Pomegranate,  the  term  rose  first  applied  to  its 
blossoms,  342. 

Prichard,  J.  C,  remarks  on  his  Eaitem  origin 
of  the  Celtic  nations,  &c.  442,  443. 

Printers,  fine  on  the  king's  printers  for  an  error 
in  an  impression  of  the  Bible,  how  applied  by 
Laud,  210. 

Privet,  its  use  as  a  dye  in  ancient  times,  341. 

Procurator  usiacus,  meaning  of  the  title,  49. 

Providence,  writings  in  which  History  is  treated 
with  constant  reference  to  a  superintending 
Providence,  282. 

Prometheus  :  On  the  Prometheus  ofJEschylus, 
&c.,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.,   384—404. 


Egypt  at  the  period  of  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  384 — 387.  Erroneous  inferences 
from  its  monuments,  384.  Religion  of  Egypt, 
385—387.  Design  of  the  essay,  388.  Defi- 
nition of  the  Prometheus,  388,  390,  391. 
Connexion  between  the  tragedy  and  philoso- 
phic theology  of  Greece,  389.  Philosophy  the 
ofispring  of  Greece,  ih.  Its  first  object,  the 
generation  of  the  mind  itself,  390.  How  indi- 
cated by  the  stolen  fire,  391.  Diversity  be- 
tween the  Phoenician,  the  Hebrew,  and  the 
Greek  cosmogonies,  392 — 394,  Groundwork 
of  the  Promethean  mythus,  395 — 398.  What  is 
represented  in  the  mythus  by  Jove,  398,  399. 
By  Prometheus  himself,  400,  401 .  By  Hermes, 
402.  By  the  Titans,  ib.  Philosophical  ex- 
planation of  the  chaining  of  Prometheus,  403. 
Of  his  resistance  to  Jupiter,  ib.  lo,  the  mun- 
dane religion,  404. 

Ptolemy,  origin  of  music  dated  from  him,  174, 
Note. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  display  of  splendid 
Greek  vessels  in  his  festivals,  132. 

Pythagoras,  his  experiment  relating  to  the 
theory  of  sounds,  189. 

R. 

Race,  human,  its  diversities  as  old  as  history, 
418.  Colour  an  insufficient  characteristic  for 
determining  them,  421.  Test  adopted  by 
Blumenbach,  ib. 

Races,  Indo-Germanic,  all  derived  fix)m  the 
same  stock,  444. 

Raffaelle,  collection  of  drawings  by  him,  at 
Holkham,  377. 

Rameau,  M.,  discovery  on  which  he  founds  his 
"  Demonstration  of  the  principles  of  har- 
mony,*' 169. 

Red  sea,  considered  by  the  ancients  as  forming 
part  of  Arabia,  63. 

RiNucciNi,  collection  of  documents  by  him,  at 
Holkham,  358. 
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KuKAy  the  name  explained,  403,  No:e. 

Rhodes,  flower  stamped   on  the   con  of  tha/: 
island,  334. 

by  whom  colonised,  339. 

Robinson  Crusoe,  the  groundwork  ot  the  story 
laid  in  religious  sentiments,  286,  Note, 

*P«}0^«xrvA«$,  the  term  explained,  338. 

■loMAN  DIVINITIES  :  On  the  names  of  the  Roma,- 
divinities;  and  on  a  painted  Jictiie  vase  re- 
lating to  this  subject^  by  James  Millingen,  Esq., 
136 — 143.  Neglect  of  Roman  mythology,  136. 
Dionysius's  opinion,  that  Rome  was  founded 
oy  Greek  colonists,  confirmed,  136, 143.  Dif- 
ference, notwithstanding,  in  the  names  of  their 
divinities,  137.  Derivation  of  the  name  of  Mi- 
nerva, 138,  139.  Of  the  names  of  the  twelve 
principal  Roman  gods,  140 — 142.  Names  of 
the  inferior  divinities,  142. 

Rome,  origin,  92.  Its  drawings,  &r.,  by  Raffaelle, 
to  represent  a  restoration  of  ancient  Rome,  377. 

RosELLiNi,  his  researches  into  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt,  457,  459. 

RoscoE,  W.,  Esq.,  his  Account  of  the  manu- 
scripts at  Holkham,  352 — 379. 

"  Rose  op  Sharon,"  what  the  original  term 
imports,  336. 

Rose  :  On  the  Grecian  Rose,  as  illustrating  the 
imagery  of  the  odes  ascribed  to  Anacreon^ 
&c.,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Nolan,  LL.D., 
32*7 — 351.  Doubts  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  odes,  327.  The  rose  described  in 
them,  ib.  That  flower  unknown  in  Greece,  in 
Anacreon's  time,  328.  Proved  from  Theo- 
phrastus,  328,  329.  And  from  the  state  of 
horticulture  among  the  Greeks,  329 — 334.  In- 
quiry to  what  flower  the  term  p0^«v  was  ap- 
plied in  Anacreon's  age,  334 — 351.  Its  ety- 
mology, 335.  Its  use  by  the  earliest  writers, 
336 — 338.  Enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
names  of  various  flowers  used  in  dyeing,  339 — 
341.  Hence  it  signified  a  cf^e-flower,  342. 
The  word  flrst  applied  to  the  blossom  of  the 
pomegranate,  342,  343.     In  what  sense  em- 


ployed in  a  passage  from  Anacreon,  preserved 
by  Atheneeus,  345.  Why  finally  appropriated 
to  the  rose,  347.  History  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  rose,  347,  348.  Want  of  evidence  for  the 
.  "thenticity  of  the  odes  ascribed  to  Anacreon, 
'>4S,  349.     Period  when  they  were  composed, 

RoLciiiiAU,  an  opinion  of  his,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples 'f  the  fine  arts,  204,  Note, 

,  why  his  fame  begins  to  be  obscured, 

287. 

Roxburgh,  coins  struck  there,  313,  316. 
Curious  variety  in  the  specification  of  the 
name  of  this  town  on  coins,  318. 


s 


Salt,  M".,  his  collection  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  statue  of  Memnon,  at  Thebes,  3,  4.  On 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  63 — 75. 

Sakai,  Sac.il,  or  Sacassani,  supposed  progeni- 
tors of  the  Saxons,  252. 

Sanscrit,  importance  of  it  in  researches  into  the 
history  of  languages  and  nations,  430.  Its 
antiquity,  &c.  435. 

Saxons,  see  Anglo-saxons. 

their  migrations,  language,  &c.  254. 

ScHLEGEL,  A.  W.  de,  his  mcmoir  On  the  origin 
of  the  Hindoos,  405 — 446* 

Slavonians,  late  arrival  of  these  tribes  in 
Europe,  441. 

Scots,  relative  antiquity  of  Picts  and  Scots,  474. 

2DJt«;,  meaning  of  the  word,  121. 

Selinus,  account  of  discoveries  made  there, 
144,  &c. 

Seneca,  remarkable  copy  of  his  works,  368. 

Shakspeare;  On  the  moral  character  of  his 
dramas,. 289— 303. 

Sindhus,  the  true  name  of  the  Indus,  405. 

Snelling,  the  antiquary,  his  prejudices,  304, 
306,  308,  &c.     His  inaccuracy,  308,317,321. 

Soil,  changes  of  it,  in  the  East,  444. 
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r,  ragulation  byfaim  reapecting  pecnni&ry 

ards  to  Ticton  in  the  public  games,  128. 

1,  bii  character  of  Laud,  205. 

isTics,  early  collection  of,  relating  to  va- 

i«  European  countries,  372,  373,  375. 

ivo,  coina  atruck  there,  317. 

:boi,  in  the  Roman  army  in  E^pt,  14. 

ro,  Heruaphilob,  monument  erected  by 

,463. 

«f,  meaning  of  the  word,  464. 

H,  in  the  ancient  music,  defined,  159,  &c. 


js,  his  opinion  regarding  national  migra- 

1,445. 

riNiA,  in  Etrnria,  antiquities  diacorered 

!,  76.     By  whom  founded,  th. 

religiouB  character  of  his  works,  'i85. 
II,  an  historical  work  of  his,  in  manuscript, 
olkham,  358. 

R,  Bishop,  promoted  by  Laud,  223. 
},  in  the  Prometheus  of  jEschylua,  what 
represent,  402. 

,  removed  on  (he  extension  of  cities  in  an- 
.  times,  92,  Note. 

at  Cometo,  the  ancient  Tarquinia,  77. 
gylla,  83.    At  several  places  in  Italy,  84. 

OF  THE  KiNos  AT  Thebes  :  Reititutiim 
Mcriptioru  Orecques  recueillieM  par  Salt 

let  tombeaux  det  rait  d  Thibet,  &c.  par 
Letronne,  with  plates,  69 — 75.     Used  as 
itian  burial-places,  75. 
s,  familiarity  of  the  profoundest  and  most 
rtant,  397. 

R,    Sharon,   Esq.,    his    paper    0»    the 
He  origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxont,  252 — 262. 

moral  tone  of  his  history  of  England,  283. 
RKiANS  AND  Etruscans  identical,  86. 

name,  how  formed,  xb.      Of  Hellenic 
1, 87.    Their  decline,  89. 


Uhbri,  87. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  a  letter  fron  faim, '. 


Vase,  representing  the  contest  between  Her- 
cules and  the  Acheloiis,  described,  95,  &c. 

Vases,  discovered  near  Volcium,  79. 

■  -  On  Panathenalc  vatet,  tm  their  offiaal 
mtCTxptvon,  and  on  the  holy  oil  contaitud  in 
them,  which  wot  given  at  the  prize  to  the  vtc- 
tort  in  the  Panathandic  garnet,  by  the  Cher. 
P.  O.  Brdndstcd,  102—135.  DescripUou  of 
several  vases  of  that  kind,  102 — 106.  In- 
scription on  a  remarkable  specimen  of  them, 

107.  Particulars  of  its  discovery,  109 — Ul. 
Authors  who  have  noticed  the  Athenian  am- 
phora and  its  inscription,  ib.  Note,  Mr.  Mil- 
lingen's  account  of  the  latter  unsatisfactory, 

108.  The  inscription  explained,  112 — 119. 
Extraordinary  care  taken  of  the  H*{um,  or  olive 
groves,  which  [«oduced  the  sacred  oil  at 
Athens,  120 — 122.  Regulations  respecting 
the  trade  in  the  oil,  123—128.  Capacity  of 
the  Panathenaic  oil  vases,  129.  Age  of  those 
which  remain,  132 — 134.  Estimation  in  which 
they  were  held,  134. 

Vases  used  as  acroteria  on  the  Parthenon,  118, 
Note.  And  on  Athenian  coins,  119,  Note. 
Splendid  collection  of  them  employed  in  the 
festivals  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  132. 

Venice,  copies  of  the  laws  of  the  repubUc,  which 
have  belonged  to  its  senators  or  ambassadors, 
373.  Account  ofthe  armsofthe  nobility  of, 
378. 

Venus,  etymology  ofthe  name,  142. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  unique  copy  of  a  treatise 
by  him,  376. 
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Virgil,  his  contempt  for  the  manners  of  Asia, 
153.     Character  of  the  JEneid,  284. 

y  splendid  manuscript  copy  of  his  works, 

at  Holkham,  364. 

Virtue,  the  desire  to  promote  it,  the  measure  of 
an  author's  fame,  280,  &c. 

VOLCIENTES,  79 — 85. 

Voltaire,  why  his  fame  declines,  287. 
Vulcan,  etymology  of  the  name,  142. 


W. 


Water,  on  its  nature,  weight,  &c.,  a  treatise  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  at  Holkham,  376. 

Watt,  James,  his  opinion  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  vitrified  forts,  240. 

Weights  and  measures,  see  Bath. 

Witena-gemot,  the  term  explained,  270. 


Wilkinson,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  his  Account  of  the 
means  by  which  the  statue  of  Memnon  was 
made  vocal j  451,  &c. 

Woodhouselee,  Lord,  his  opinion  respecting 
the  formation  of  vitrified  forts,  examined,  234 
—239. 

Wordsworth,  Christopher,  Esq.,  Greek  in- 
scription deciphered  by  him,  447—450. 

Z. 

Zarlino,  his  improvement  of  the  ancient  system 

of  harmonics,  171. 
Zend,  correspondencies  between  that  language 

and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  256 — ^269.    Its  relation 

to  the  Sanscrit,  &c.,  436. 
Zenodotus,  on  an  interpolation  in  the  Iliad, 

325. 
Zivf  M«(f«f,  how  worshipped  at  Athens,  115. 
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I.  On  the  Vases  recently  discovered  at  Fulci  and  other  Places  in  Etruria.    By 

James  Millingen^  Esq. 

ReadJune  25,  1834. 

In  the  month  of  May  1830,  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  an  account  of  the  excavations  which  had  been  made  at 
different  periods,  but  particularly  during  the  two  preceding  years,  in  several 
parts  of  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Tjnrheni  (or 
Etruscans),  from  whom  a  territory  of  considerable  extent  received  the  name 
of  Tyrrhenia  (or  Etruria).  To  this  account  was  added  a  brief  description  of 
the  various  monuments  of  art  which  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  some 
observations  on  the  historical  and  other  inferences  to  be  deduced  from  these 
discoveries. 

The  most  important  of  these  were  the  following : — I.  That  a  considerable 
part  of  the  country  anciently  called  Tyrrhenia  (or  Etruria)  was  occupied, 
during  a  period  of  250  years,  by  two  totally  distinct  races  of  inhabitants. 
1**.  The  descendants  of  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians,  who,  coming  from  Greece, 
conquered  the  country:  the  sovereign  power  and  all  the  property  were  in 
their  hands ;  and  their  language,  religion,  institutions,  and  customs,  were  pure 
Greek.  2^.  The  indigenous  population,  chiefly  Umbrians,  who  remained  as 
subjects  in  the  country  after  its  conquest,  preserving  their  religion  and  man- 
ners, and  their  condition  being  probably  similar  to  that  of  ser&.  The  district 
in  question  may  be  defined  as  situated  between  the  Tiber,  the  frontiers  of 
modem  Tuscany,  and  the  sea,  and  it  comprehended  what  is  now  called  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.    For  want  of  a  better  nomenclature,  I  applied  the 
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ition  of  Greek-Tyrrhenians  to  the  former,  and  that  of  Umbro-Tyr- 
ns  to  the  latter  of  these  two  races. 
That  the  vases  and  other  works  of  art  found  in  the  same  part  of  the 
y  were,  with  few  exceptions,  manufactured  there ;  and  that  the  differ^ 
n  their  character  shews  to  which  of  the  two  races  they  should  be 
id. 

was  my  intention,  as  then  stated,  to  have  prepared  a  more  complete 
on  the  subject,  taking  into  consideration  various  points  which  required 
:  investigation,  and  expecting  also  that  more  information  might  be 
ed  by  new  discoveries.  But,  partly  owing  to  unforeseen  circum- 
i  which  called  my  attention  to  other  objects,  partly  from  not  having 
ully  aware  of  the  great  extent  to  which  such  an  inquiry  would  lead, 
:  not  hitherto  been  able  to  complete  the  undertaking.  In  the  mean 
'.  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  Society  some  additional  observations, 
t  the  same  time,  to  give  an  answer  to  the  objections  raised  against  some 
opinions  expressed  in  my  previous  notice. 

rhaps,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  there  has  not  been  an  occurrence 
important  to  the  historian,  the  archaeologist,  and  the  learned  in  gene- 
an  the  discoveries  under  consideration.  Those  of  Herculaneum  and 
lii  were  undoubtedly  in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  and  possessed  a 
f  magic  charm  most  pleasing  to  the  imagination  ;  but,  since  the  expecta- 
f  finding  there  the  lost  productions  of  ancient  authors  has  not  been 
d,  they  have  contributed  little  to  our  stock  of  historical  information, 
le  great  importance  of  the  subject  in  question  is  fully  proved  by  the 
on  which  has  been  paid  to  it,  in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  by 
ost  distinguished  archseologists.  To  enable  the  Society  to  form  a 
ent  on  the  state  of  the  question,  some  notice  is  previously  requisite 
different  opinions  which  have  been  proposed. 

le  first  detailed  account  of  the  important  discoveries  at  Vidci  was 
imicated  in  1829,  by  the  Prince  of  Canino,  in,  the  cat^ogue  of  a  select 
ir  of  vases  in  his  possession.*  This  publication,  which  I  noticed  in  my 
ir  to  the  Society,  excited  the  greatest  surprise;  and  at  first  it  was 
ly  credited  that  such  a  mass  of  literary  treasures  should  be  so  suddenly 
it  to  light,  in  a  quarter  where  few  could  suppose  that  similar  objects 

■  Museum  Etniaque  du  Priace  de  Caniito.    Viteilra,  1829. 
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existed^  This  catalogue  was  accompanied  with  observations  by  the  illus- 
trious proprietor^  respecting  the  age  and  the  origin  of  the  various  monuments. 
According  to  his  opinion^  Etruria  had  the  glory  of  cultivating  the  fine  arts^ 
and  of  bringing  them  to  perfection^  much  earlier  than  any  other  people  of  the 
ancient  world.  Hence  he  infers^  that  the  vases  and  other  objects  discovered 
in  tombs  in  different  parts  of  Etruria  were  manufactured  by  Etruscan  artists ; 
that  the  inscriptions  which  accompany  many  of  these  mommients  are  in  the 
Etruscan  language ;  and  that  they  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  time 
between  the  war  of  Troy  and  the  foundation  of  Rome^  a  period  when  the 
Etruscan  empire  embraced  the  whole  of  Italy. 

A  review  of  this  publication^  presented  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette  to  the 
Institute  of  Paris,  appeared  in  the  Journal  des  Savans  for  May  1830.  The 
author  contests  with  much  learning  and  just  criticism  the  opinion  of  the 
Prince  of  Canino,  and  contends  that  the  vases  were  of  a  much  more  recent 
age,  between  the  years  500  and  300  before  our  sera,  that  they  were  made  by 
Greek  artists,  and  that  the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Greek  language.  He  sup- 
poses them,  however,  to  have  been  manufactured  in  some  part  of  Greece  and 
Sicily,  and  to  have  been  imported  into  Etruria  as  objects  of  commerce. 

About  the  same  time,  but  without  having  any  knowledge  of  M.  Raoul 
Rochette's  memoir,  my  observations  on  the  same  subject  were  presented  to 
the  Society. 

In  the  following  year,  1831,  Professor  Gerhard  inserted  in  the  Annals  of 
the  Roman  Archaeological  Institute*  a  general  report  of  the  discoveries  of 
Vulci.  This  arduous  imdertaking,  executed  in  a  very  able  and  judicious 
manner,  deserves  great  praise.  To  prepare  himself  for  the  task,  M.  Gerhard 
visited  the  different  collections  of  vases  existing  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
order  to  form  comparisons  between  them  and  those  found  in  Tyrrhenia.  The 
number  of  the  last  ah-eady  exceeded  3000,  and  consequently  offered  an 
extensive  field  for  observation. 

The  report  in  question  gives  a  complete  notion  on  the  subject.  All  the 
interesting  points  are  noticed  and  discussed, — ^the  origin  of  the  vases,  whether 
they  were  imported  or  manu&ctured  in  the  country — the  various  forms — 
the  quality  of  the  clay,  and  mode  of  applying  the  colours — the  differences 
in  the  style  of  design  —  a  list  of  the  subjects  of  the  paintings,  religious. 


Annali  dell'  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica.    Roma,  1831,  vol.  iii.  pp.  3—218. 
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mythological^  gymnastic,  classified  in  their  proper  order  —  the  inscriptions, 
peculiarities  of  dialect,  and  list  of  the  names  of  artists,  potters,  &c. 

The  learned  author,  with  great  reason,  recognises  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  vases  were  manufactured  in  the  country.  Rejecting,  however, 
the  natural  inference  of  a  dominant  Greek  population,  he  attributes  the  vases 
to  a  Greek  colony  settled  at  Vulci,  and  residing  there  jointly  with  the  Umbro- 
Tyrrhenian  (Etruscan)  population,  and  enjoying  equal  rights  and  privileges. 
He  supposes  the  Greek  settlement  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the  74th 
Olympiad,  U.C.  274,  consequently  that  the  age  of  the  vases  dates  from  that 
period  till  the  124th  Olympiad,  U.C.  474. 

About  the  time  when  the  preceding  report  appeared,  two  archaeologists 
of  the  highest  reputation,  M.  Ottfried  Miiller,  of  the  academy  of  Gottingen,* 
and  M.  Boeckh,  of  the  academy  of  Berlin,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
investigation  of  the  subject.* 

The  former  is  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Gerhard  respecting  a  Greek 
establishment  at  Vulci,  and  supposes  that  the  vases  were  imported  from 
Attica.  In  a  subsequent  dissertation,*  read  before  the  Academy  of  Gottingen, 
the  learned  author  modifies  this  opinion,  and,  instead  of  an  importation  from 
Attica,,  thinks  the  vases  were  manufactured  at  Cuma,  or  some  other  city  of 
Campania,  or  Magna  Graecia,  where  the  Attic  dialect  prevailed.  M.  Boeckh 
will  not  admit  that  the  Panathenaic  and  other  vases  of  Vulci  served  for  any 
purpose,  public  or  domestic ;  but  that  they  were  solely  objects  of  luxury  and 
ornament,  manufactured  partly  at  Nola,  partly  at  Tarquinii. 

These  two  dissertations  were  followed  by  a  letter  of  Professor  Gerhard, 
addressed  to  ChevaUer  Bunsen,  secretary-general  of  the  Roman  Institute  of 
Archaeological  Correspondence.®  The  author  examines  the  objections  raised 
against  some  of  the  opinions  contained  in  his  report,  and  seems  disposed  to 
abandon  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek  population  inhabiting  in 
common  with  the  Etruscans.  He  concludes  with  some  observations  sug- 
gested by  monuments  more  recently  discovered. 

In    this    state    of  the    question,    another    distinguished    archaeologist. 


»  BuUettino  dell'  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica.    Roma,  1832,  vol.  iv.  p.  98,  s. 
♦  Idem,  pp.  91,98. 

«  Annali  dell'  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica.     Roma,  1834,  vol.  vi.  p.  43. 
^  BuUettino,  idem»  1832,  vol.  iv.  pp.  74-91. 
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M.  Welcker,  of  Bonn/  entered  the  lists,  and  declared  himself  in  favour  of 
the  existence  at  Vulci  of  a  colony  of  Greek  potters,  originally  from  Attica, 
whose  descendants,  forming  a  distinct  corporation,  and  retaining  their  reli- 
gion, language,  and  customs,  exercised  the  same  profession  during  a  period 
of  200  years. 

The  last  publication  to  be  noticed  is  the  answer  of  Chevalier  Bunsen 
to  the  preceding  letter  of  Professor  Gerhard.®  All  the  different  opinions 
expressed  respecting  the  origin  and  the  age  of  the  Vulcian  vases  are  here 
collected  and  discussed.  The  learned  author  admits  of  no  other  population 
at  Vulci  except  Etruscans  (Umbro-Tyrrhenians).  He  distinguishes  two 
classes  of  vases,  one  with  Greek,  the  other  with  Etruscan  subjects  and 
inscriptions ;  these  last  manufactured  in  the  country ;  those  of  the  former  class 
imported  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  or  Magna  Graecia.  Consistently  with 
the  opinion  of  M.  Boeckh,  they  were  merely  objects  of  luxury  and  ornament. 

On  a  review  of  the  various  opinions,  of  which  the  principal  features  only 
are  here  given,  their  authors  are  found,  with  a  single  exception,  to  coincide 
with  me  in  acknowledging  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  vases  were  Greeks, 
and  that  the  subjects  of  the  paintings,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions  which  accom- 
pany them,  are  also  Greek.  Refiising  however,  at  the  same  time,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  consequence  to  which  this  admission  leads,  they  all  agree  in  rejecting 
my  opinion  respecting  the  purely  Hellenic  character  of  the  population,  to 
whom  the  vases  evidently  belonged.^  With  regard  to  my  second  inference,  as 
well  as  to  other  points,  a  great  divergency  of  sentiment  is  observable,  owing 
to  the  numerous  difficulties,  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  employed  to  remove  them,  the  authors  themselves  confess  still  to 
subsist.  Their  final  decisions  seem,  in  fact,  to  arise  from  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  which,  accordingly,  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
offers  the  fewest  objections,  rather  than  of  one  which  is  satisfactory  and  indis- 
putable.*^ 


7  Annali  delF  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica.     Roma,  1834,  p.  43. 

8  Idem,  p.  40. 

9  <'  Aucun  d*eux  ne  crut  pouvoir  adopter  Topinion  de  M.  Millingen,  qui  suppose,  sur  la 
c6te  de  Tarquinies  et  k  Ceere,  jadis  Agylla,  une  population  derivant  des  Pelasges,  et  ^crivant  le 
Grec  Attique  jusqu'au  quatri^me  si^cle  de  Rome.*' — Ibid,  p.  43. 

10  ''  Je  ne  vois  aucune  difficult^  &  comprendre  pourquoi  Ton  trouve  dans  beaucoup  de 
tombeaux  une  grande  quantity  de  vases  de  cette  sorte,  formant  la  totality  ou  T^lite  de  ceux  dont 
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However  I  may  regret  to  dissent,  on  this  occasion,  from  so  many  of  the 
learned,  for  whose  opinions  I  have  in  general  a  great  respect,  yet  I  cannot 
hut  persist  in  my  previous  deductions,  a  mature  subsequent  consideration 
havit^  confirmed  me  in  them ;  and  new  discoveries,  effected  since  1830,  not 
only  afford  additional  evidence  in  their  favour,  but  enable  me  to  give  them  a 
still  more  extensive  development. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  useful  to  ascert^n,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  the  extraordinaiy  divergency  in  the  opinions  entertained,  because 
the  settling  of  this  point  would  facilitate  a  better  understanding.  These 
causes  appear  to  be,  1.  The  too  limited  and  partial  view  of  the  subject,  and 
the  having  considered  it  almost  exclusively  in  its  reference  to  Vulci  alone, 
whereas  it  should  have  embraced  Caere,  Tarquinii,  and  other  cities  in  the 
same  district ;  2.  A  preconceived  opinion  respecting  the  origin  and  language 
of  the  Tyrrhenians. 


le  defunt  K  serrait,  ou  qu'il  STait  derant  ses  yeux  durant  na  tU,  ou  mgme  provenant  ea  partie 
dee  presents  faits  en  I'honoeuT  du  defunt  par  ses  amis  et  sea  parents.  Mais,  en  tout  cas,  d^s 
qtt'on  ne  veut  pas  faire  de  La  population  enti^re  de  Vulci,  des  Grecs  isol^  an  milieu  de  popu- 
lations  Etrusques,  la  difficult^,  s'il  y  en  a  une,  reste  la  mSme  en  supposant  des  colons  Grecs, 
occupant  une  partie  d'une  TiUe  decid^ment  Etrusque,  comme  le  prouvent  et  rbistoire  et  les 
ioscriptioDS  des  tombeaux.  Car  soil  qu'on  veuille  supposer  que  I'immense  majorite  ou  que  la 
moide  environ  des  habitans  de  Vulci,  eAt  kxk  Etrusque,  la  suppositioa  de  iabrication  indigene 
n'est  ni  plus  ni  nioins  probable  k  cet  ^gard,  que  celle  de  rimportation  ;  car  qu'il  y  ait  eu  ou  non 
des  GrecB  &  Vulci,  tout  les  tombeaux  oil  les  vases  se  sont  trouv^s,  aont,  comme  nous  I'avoDS 
dej^  remarqu^,  d'api^  les  noms  qu'on  y  a  trouv4s,  des  tombeaux  de  families  Etnuqttet,  tandis 
qu'il  ne  s'y  trouve  aucune  trace  de  Bfepulturea  Grecques.  C'est  done  un  fait  certain,  que  des 
Etrusques  poss^aient  et  iaisEuent  volontiers  uaage  de  vases  &  inscriptions  Grecques.  Je  crois 
que  c'est  la  m^e  cas  quant  k  la  difficult4  que  pent  parattre  opposer  au  syst^me  de  I'importation, 
le  fait  du  nombre  immense  de  ces  vases  tronv^  dans  les  tombeaux  de  VulcL  On  pourrait  bien 
s'^tonner  de  ce  grand  nombre ;  mais,  comme  I'a  si  bien  dit  M.  Miiller,  c'est  un  fait,  et  je  pre- 
tends qu'il  4tait  aussi  facile  de  transporter  des  milliers  de  vases  des  c6teB  voiaines,  et  de  les 
donner  au  m^me  prix,  ou  pour  un  prix  m£me  plus  bas  en  proportion  que  ai  on  les  eAt  fabriques 
sur  les  lieux  m&niea. — En  g^n^ral  c'eat  une  supposition  tout-k-fait  gratuite  que  d'admettre  cbez 
lea  Etrusques  I'art  de  peindre  les  vases.  Les  anciens  ne  noua  citent  lea  poteriea  Etrusquea,  et 
nomm^ent  celles  d'Aiezzo  (Aretina  vasa,  Hiiller,  Etr.  iv,  3,  1),  que  comme  des  poteries  ordi- 
nuKS  et  k  bon  march^ ;  tandis  que  les  Grecs  et  les  Remains  nous  parlent  des  ouvrages  en  bronze 
de  I'Etnirie,  et  tandis  que  Pline  fait  mention  expresse  de  I'exercice  du  metier  de  fabriquer  la 
poterie  ordinaire,  sans  ancune  mention  de  peintures." — Annali  deW  Iitihtto  di  Corr.  Arch. 
Roma,  1834,  vol.  vi.  p.  49. 
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The  quantity  of  valuable  works  of  art^  especially  of  painted  fictile  yases^ 
discovered  in  the  excavations  at  Vulci,  being  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than 
those  of  the  same  kind  found  in  other  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country^ 
ihey  have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  superior  power  and  wealth  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city.  Hence  the  attention  of  antiquaries  has  been 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  political 
state  of  Vulci  alone. 

Those  who  judged  from  the  accounts  published  of  the  discoveries  would 
easily  form  a  similar  opinion^  but  ocular  inspection  leads  to  a  very  different 
conclusion.  After  an  attentive  survey  of  the  various  cemeteries,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  superior  richness  of  the  Vulcian  tombs  proceeds  from  peculiar 
causes,  and  that,  in  all  probabiUty,  the  cemeteries  of  Cervetri  (Agylla),  of 
Cometo  (Tarquinii),  and  of  other  neighbouring  cities,^^  contained  originally 
an  equal  proportion  of  valuable  objects.  Owing  to  the  situation  of  Vulci,  in  a 
level  plain,  its  tombs  were  necessarily  under  ground,  and  in  general,  the  en- 
trance to  them  being  concealed,  they  were  difficult  of  access.  Many  of  these 
hypogaea  were  anciently  surmounted  by  barrows,  columns,  or  small  edifices, 
which  indicated  the  spot,  but  these  superstructures  gradually  fell  into  decay, 
long  before  the  irruptions  of  the  northern  barbarians,  who  began  the  first 
systematic  violation  of  tombs  in  search  of  treasures.  We  have  an  instance 
to  the  purpose  related  by  Cicero,  who,  when  at  Syracuse,  and  wishing  to 
pay  honours  to  the  remains  of  Archimedes,  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the 
pillar  which  indicated  the  place,  as  it  was  concealed  by  briars  and  brambles.^ 

The  tombs  of  Cervetri,  Corneto,  and  other  places,  are  in  general  of  an 
entirely  different  nature,  the  greatest  number  being  excavated .  on  the  per* 
pendicular  sides  of  artificial  ravines  on  the  summits  of  volcanic  hills ;  and  the 
entrance  to  the  tombs  is  usually  ornamented  with  columns  supporting  a 


^1  Besides  the  cemeteries  of  Vulci,  Cometo,  and  Cexretri,  painted  vases  and  other  Greek 
monuments  have  been  found  at  Bomaxzo  (Polimartium),  Toscanella  (Tuscania),  Norchia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Vetralla,  and  at  several  other  places  within  the  limits  of  the  above-mentioiied  district. 
Tombs  of  Greek  construction,  but  which  have  been  ransacked,  are  seen  at  Veii  and  Sutri ; 
if,  however,  regular  excavations  were  made  there,  they  would  probably  be  successful,  as  well 
as  at  Faleri,  Santa  Severa,  and  a  great  number  of  other  places. 

^  Tusculan.  Disput.,  lib.  v.  cap.  23.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  visit  of  Cicero  to 
Syracuse  was  only  137  years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Archimedes^  coBsequently  the  interval 
was  extremely  short. 


^1 
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pediment,  like  the  door  of  a  dwelling-house  ;^^  and  being  contiguous,  the  long 
lines  have  the  appearance  of  streets. 

Tombs  thus  constructed,  and  so  exposed  to  view,  were  a  ready  prey  to 
the  spoiler;  and  hence,  when  cleared  from  the  earth  and  rubbish,  which  in 
the  course  of  so  many  centuries  had  gradually  accumulated  and  filled  them, 
they  contain  seldom  any  thing  of  value.  But  what  proves  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  cities  were  equally  splendid  in  their  fimeral  rites  is,  that  when 
a  tomb  is  occasionally  found  which  has  fortunately  escaped  barbarian  rapine, 
and  is  inviolate,  it  contains  vases,  bronzes,  and  gold  ornaments,  equal  in 
beauty  and  value  to  those  found  at  Vulci. 

This  survey  of  the  various  localities,  and  of  the  monuments  of  art  found 
in  them,  leads,  moreover,  to  a  very  important  conclusion,  by  shewing  that 
the  sepulchres  of  Vulci,  Caere,  Tarquinii,  &c.,  belonged  successively  to  the 
two  very  distinct  races  of  inhabitants,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.     These 
were  —  1.  The  descendants  of  the  Pelasgian  or  Greek-Tyrrhenians,  who 
reduced  to  subjection  the  original  inhabitants,  and  continued  for  several  cen- 
turies to  occupy  the  country  as  lords  of  the  soil,  preserving  in  their  primi- 
tive purity  the  language,  religion,  and  all  the  Greek  institutions   of  their 
ancestors.     It  is  to  this  class  of  the  population  that  are  due  the  construction 
of  the  tombs,  as  well  as  all  the  monuments  of  Greek  art,  and  in  the  Greek 
language,  contained  in  them.     These  monuments  of  the  finest  work,  and  by 
far  the  most  abundant,  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  conse- 
quently prove   that   civilization  was  introduced  by  the   Greek   colonists. 
The  number  of  vases  with  Greek  subjects  hitherto  found  may  certainly 
be  rated  at  6000,  of  which  perhaps  1000  bear  Greek  inscriptions,  whereas 
two   only  with  inscriptions   in   the  Etruscan  language  have  yet  come  to 
light.    2.  The  other  of  these  two  distinct  races  were  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  who,  after  having  been  long  held  in  subjection,  gradu- 
ally acquired  the  ascendant,  when  the   power  of  the  Greek-Tyrrhenians 
was  declining.     These  became,  in  their  turn,  sovereigns  of  the  state,  and 
took  possession  of  the  lands  and  all  the  property  of  their  former  masters. 
The  name  of  Tyrrhenia  was  preserved  by  them,  but  they  retained  their  own 
language,  religion,  and  institutions;  and,  with  the  other  possessions  of  the 
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liju  Greek-Tyrrhenians,   the   tombs^    of  which   many  were  extremely  magni- 

ficent, became  their  property,  and  were  appropriated  by  them  to  the 
same  purpose.  Hence,  over  the  entrance  and  on  the  walls  of  so  many 
sepulchres,  are  seen  inscriptions  recording  the  names  of  the  Umbro- 
Tyrrhenian  families,  to  which  the  sepulchres  had  fallen  by  lot.  To  these 
new  proprietors  must  be  attributed  all  the  paintings  on  the  waUs,  which, 
being  only  in  firesco,  and  exposed  to  a  damp  air,  were  but  of  temporary 
duration,  and  consequently  required  fi-equent  renovation.  Some  of  the 
paintings  discovered  in  the  hypogaea  of  Cometo  are  of  the  time  of  the  first 
emperors. 

In  almost  all  nations  of  antiquity,  we  find  a  pious  and  laudable  feeling 
of  veneration  for  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  The  violation  of  sepulchres, 
or  of  the  objects  which  they  contained,  was  esteemed  a  crime  no  less 
than  sacrilege,  was  punished  as  such  by  the  laws,  and  supposed  to  bring 
down  divine  vengeance  on  the  offender."  Consistently  with  this  principle, 
the  new  proprietors  of  the  tombs  preserved  as  sacred  all  that  was  deposited 
in  them  by  their  former  owners.  Hence  the  painted  vases,  bronzes,  and 
various  objects  which  evidently  belonged  to  the  Greek  population,  are  found 
intermixed  with  similar  moniunents  belonging  to  the  Umbro-Tyrrhenians. 

Like  property  of  other  kinds,  and  for  the  same  causes,  sepulchral  cham- 
bers were  transferred  to  new  owners,  sometimes  in  consequence  of  pohtical 
revolutions,  sometimes  when  a  family  became  extinct,  or  fell  into  poverty. 
At  Rome,  among  many  examples,  we  have  one  particularly  deserving  of 
notice.  The  tomb  of  the  Cornelian  family,  which  resembled  greatly  those  of 
Tarquinii  and  Caere,  when  discovered  in  1796,  contained  sarcophagi  of 
various  individuals  of  that  family,  beginning  with  Lucius  Cornelius  Barbatus, 
consul  U.C.  456,  and  ending  with  a  descendant  of  the  same  family  who  died 
about  U.C.  800.  It  afterwards  received  the  remains  of  seven  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  CorneUan  family,  among  others,  a  child  of  the  historian, 
Tacitus ;  and  also  of  twelve  personages  of  wholly  distinct  families,  some  of 
the  time  of  Claudius  and  of  the  Flavian  emperors,  and  others  of  a  low 
period.^ 


^*  See  my  observations  on  the  subject,  **  Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs.'*    Rome,  1813.    Intro- 
duction, p.  ix.  note  7. 

1^  Piranesi,  Sepolcro  degli  Scipioni.     Rome,  1785. 
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represented  subjects  which  interested  the  native  population^  and  not  subjects 
relating  to  the  religion^  manners^  and  customs,  of  a  people  wholly  foreign. 
The  same  may  be  said  y^ith  regard  to  the  Greek  inscriptions  on  the  vases. 
The  objection  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  those  vases  which,  from  a 
religious  motive,  were  buried  with  the  dead.  With  an  Umbro-Tyrrhenian 
population,  we  should  certainly  find  Feronia,  Voltumnus,  Nortia,  and  other 
Etruscan  divinities ;  whereas,  all  the  vases  of  Greek  art  represent  inva- 
riably  Greek  divinities,  mth  Greek  appellations. 

By  way  of  comparison,  let  us  suppose  a  number  of  Italian  artists  to  have 
come  to  England  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  their  descendants 
had  resided  here  ever  since :  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would 
have  painted  subjects  exclusively  interesting  to  Italians,  and  not  have  con* 
formed  to  the  feelings,  taste,  and  manners  of  the  English,  by  whom  they 
were  employed  ? 

To  these  considerations  may  be  added  the  great  improbability — not  to 
say  impossibility — that  a  small  number  of  artists,  residing  during  such  a 
length  of  time  in  a  foreign  country,  should  not  have  forgotten  their  native 
language  and  customs,  and  gradually  become  identified  with  the  people  of 
that  country.  Among  the  descendants  of  the  French  refugees  who  came  to 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  few,  if  any, 
can  be  distinguished  at  present  from  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

The  second  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  vases  were  manufactured 
in  Greece,  and  thence  exported  into  Italy,  is  equally  liable  to  objections. 
Vases  were  no  doubt  a  great  object  of  commerce,  and  conveyed  from  Greece 
to  the  most  distant  countries ;  but,  in  such  cases,  the  inscriptions  placed 
on  them  would  refer  only  to  the  subject  and  personages  represented, — as  we 
find,  AXIAAEYZ,  EKTXIP,  RPIAMOZ,  &c., — or  they  would  announce  the 
names  of  the  potters  and  painters.  When  these  vases  came  to  market,  it 
was  left  to  the  purchaser,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  add  his  name,  or  the 
name  of  his  wife  or  friend,  or  some  compliment  usual  on  presentation,  or 
whatever  pleased  his  £Emcy. 

When  foreign  plate  or  porcelain  is  imported  into  England  for  sale,*  it 
never  presents  the  armorial  bearings  or  names  of  foreigners,  because  in  such 
a  state  it  would  not  be  saleable.  The  English  purchaser  would  never  use 
objects  on  which  any  arms  or  name  appeared  except  his  own ;  which  on 
porcelain  may  be  added  without  injury,  as  a  low  degree  of  heat  is  sufiicient. 
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;  pottery,  the  operation  was  still  more  easy ;  and, 
on  vases  which  express  the  names  of  the  proprietor! 
ed  as  superadded. 

t  acquaintance  with  the  religious  and  moral  sentin 
tices  to  repel  the  opinion  that  many  of  the  vases  foi 
)reviously  employed  in  Greece  for  the  various  purpos 
ions  placed  on  them  shew  that  they  were  destined, 
testimony  exists  of  the  value  placed  on  monuments  i 
as  records  of  glory  or  pledges  of  affection.  Those 
le  different  contests  at  public  games  were  held  in 
and  constituted  the  noblest  ornament  to  the  dwellii 
ley  had  been  obtained.  Thus  Pindar'^  describes  the 
lol&us  as  adorned  with  vases  and  tripods,  prizes  i 
contests — the  chariot-race  : — 

E>  t   iiit\airi  tiya  ^XuptKt  itymm, 
Ttvtittni  m^iiriit  ruui^ifin, 

prizes  were  sometimes  dedicated  to  the  gods,  to  be  ■ 
memorials  of  grateful  piety ;  and  often  so  dear  to  tl 
.  unwilling,  even  in  death,  to  part  from  them.  Whe 
phora  of  Mr.  Burgon  was  found  at  Athens,  it  conts 
e  remains  of  its  ancient  possessor." 
3ceived  on  various  occasions,  whether  at  marriages  ( 
;  or  friends,  or  as  pledges  of  hospitality  (Esf^'u),  'n 
.  Achilles  preserved,  with  religious  care,  the  vase  g 
in  order  that  his  ashes  might  be  united  therein  w 
Patroclus. 

considerations  shew  the  improbabihty  of  the  suppt 
\x  must  have  been  held  sacred  from  motives  of  piet; 
hould  have  been  sent  for  sale  to  a  barbarous  marki 
tion  of  Tjrrhenia  must  have  been  esteemed,  if,  as  e 
s  not  Hellenic. 


a,  Od.  i.  vers.  26,  29. 

J  "  Anctetit  Inedited  Monuments."    Lond.  1823,  torn.  i.    Plates  I 
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Some  other  objections^  alleged  by  Chevalier  Bunsen^  now  require  to 
be  noticed. 

1st,  The  existence  of  a  Greek  colony,  even  supposing  it  composed  of 
potters  only,  is  not  attested  by  any  inscriptions  on  brass  or  stone  in  that 
language. 

The  answer  is  easy :  T3rrrhenia  having  been  subjected  to  Rome  nearly 
three  hundred  years  before  our  sera,  the  Greek  language  fell  into  disuse,  and 
was  superseded  by  the  Etruscan  and  Latin ;  hence,  all  Greek  inscriptions 
being  no  longer  understood,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  new  race  of 
inhabitants. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  Tyirhenia  alone  that  Greek  inscriptions  are  thus 
sought  in  vain,  but  even  in  Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily,  where  Greek  insti- 
tutions and  language  were  preserved  till  a  much  later  period.  Of  the  most 
rich  and  celebrated  cities,  such  as  Crotona,  Metapontum,  Thurium,  Taren- 
tum,  Agrigentum,  of  which  so  many  coins  exist,  no  Greek  inscriptions  are 
found.  Those  of  Syracuse,  Gela,  Rhegium,  and  Naples,  are  few  in  number, 
and  mostly  of  a  very  late  age.  No  one  can  doubt  that  in  towns  like  these, 
which  rivalled  Athens  in  splendour  and  riches,  numerous  inscriptions  must 
have  existed ;  but  owing  to  the  same  cause  as  in  Tyrrhenia,  the  subjection 
of  those  countries  by  the  Romans,  the  Latin  language  gradually  predo- 
minated, and  Greek  inscriptions  were  destroyed  as  useless. 

2d,  No  ancient  author  speaks  of  the  manufactures  of  painted  vases  in 
Tyrrhenia,^^  though  they  celebrate  the  bronzes  and  other  works  of  art  of 
that  country. 

This  objection  applies  with  the  same  force  to  the  vases  found  at  Nola, 
Capua,  Locri,  Agrigentum,  and  in  so  many  ancient  cemeteries  of  Magna 
Grsecia  and  Sicily,  and  yet  no  one  has  hitherto  doubted  that  they  were 
manufactured  in  the  countries  where  they  were  found.  If  they  were  all 
imported,  whence  did  they  come  ?  and  why  are  not  vases  of  the  same  form 
and  character  discovered  in  Attica,  or  other  places  whence  it  is  pretended 
that  they  were  brought  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  all  the  Greek  cities  used  pottery  of  this  description 

19  The  Roman  writers  who  celebrate  the  pottery  of  Tyrrhenia,  especially  that  of  Arretium^ 
never  speak  of  it  as  being  pamted,  because  they  describe  it  as  it  was  in  their  time,  when  the  art 
of  painting  vases  had  long  been  lost.    Vide  supra,  p.  5,  note  10. 
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during  several  centuries ;  and  that  if  the  vases  of  Athens  and  some  others 
are  particularly  mentioned^  it  was  because  the  most  ancient  and  extensive 
manu&ctories  were  there.*® 

One  decisive  argument  in  favour  of  the  opinion^  that  the  vases  found  in 
Tyrrhenia  were  made  in  the  country,  is,  that  they  offer  five  or  six  varieties 
of  form,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  any  other  place. 

3d,  The  vase  found  at  Nola,*^  which  records  a  victory  obtained  by  the 
Acamantis  tribe  (^t;X^),  is  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  imitation  of  Athenian 
originals,  without  any  reference  to  utility,  and  merely  as  ornament. 

The  answer  is  twofold :  I.  The  vase  in  question  may  have  been  made 
at  Athens,  and  given  there  as  a  prize  at  some  public  contest  to  an  Athenian 
or  Nolan  citizen;  who,  coming  to  Nola,  brought  it  with  him  as  a  memo«- 
lial  of  his  victory,  and  at  his  death  it  was  placed  in  his  tomb. 

11.  It  was  a  well-known  custom  in  colonies,  to  model  the  new  population 
after  the  institutions  of  the  parent  city,  dividing  it  into  the  same  number  of 
Phylae,  Phratriae,  &c.,  and  calling  them  by  the  same  names.  Hence,  as  Nola 
was  in  all  probability  an  Attic  colony,  it  may  be  supposed  that  a  Phyle  of 
the  name  of  Acamantis  existed  there.  The  Panathenaic  amphorae,  imitated 
from  those  of  Athens,  prove  also  the  establishment  of  the  Panathenaic  festival 
at  Nola,  Vulci,  and  other  Italian  cities.  Had  they  been,  as  some  suppose, 
imitations,  and  for  ornament  alone,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  inscribe 
them  with  unmeaning  falsehoods. 

4th,  That  the  foundation  of  Vulci  cannot  be  prior  to  the  74th  Olympiad, 
four  hundred  and  seventy-four  years  before  our  era,  because  of  the  silence  of 
ancient  historians  respecting  it.  It  is  a  general  observation,  that  nothing  is 
more  scanty  than  our  notions  respecting  the  ancient  state  of  Tyrrhenia. 
Greek  authors  speak  of  it  vaguely,  and  incidentally  when  connected  with  the 

^  Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Atheneeus,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  on  the  names  of  the  different 
forms  of  vases,  says,  that  the  craters  anciently  used  in  sacrifices  were  not  of  silver,  or  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones,  but  of  clay  from  Colias.  All  the  other  vessels  used  in  sacred 
ceremonies  were  likewise  from  the  same  manufactories.  Other  testimonies  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  produced. 

Owing  to  the  great  celebrity  of  Athenian  pottery,  as  Corsini  has  justly  remarked,  an  amphora 
is  constantly  represented  with  the  owl  on  the  Athenian  tetradrachms,  coined  after  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war. 

21  Panofka.    Musee  Blacas.    Paris,  1830.    Planche  i. 
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affairs  of  Greece.  Herodotus  mentions  Agylla ;  but  the  first  notices  we  find 
of  the  other  cities  of  Tyrrhenia  date  only  from  the  time  at  which  they  came 
into  collision  with  Rome^  and  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Roman  historians. 
Of  the  origin  of  Arretium,  Perusia,  Cortona,  the  most  powerftd  states^ 
we  have  only  fabulous  accounts,  which  are  evidently  of  a  late  period.  As 
the  Romans  knew  nothing  of  the  early  part  of  their  own  history,  they  were 
necessarily  ignorant  of  that  of  their  neighbours.  There  exists,  then,  no 
greater  degree  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  Vulci,  than 
with  regard  to  all  the  Tyrrhenian  cities,  except  Agylla  and  Tarquinii. 

A  small  number  of  fictile  vases,  with  Umbro-^Tyrrhenian  subjects,  has 
been  also  found ;  but  two  only  present  inscriptions  in  that  language.  These 
last,  which  are  adduced  by  Chevalier  Bunsen^  as  arguments  favourable  to 
his  opinion,  seem  rather  to  have  a  contrary  tendency.  They  represent 
Greek  fables,  but  with  the  intervention  of  Umbro^-Tyrrhenian  divinities ;  and 
thus  evidently  shew,  that,  when  the  native  population  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence, though  they  adopted  Greek  fables,  they  were  yet  anxious  to  asso« 
ciate  them  with  their  own  traditions,  and  employed  their  own  instead  of 
a  foreign  language.  The  clay,  designs,  varnish,  and  the  whole  process  of 
manufactiure  of  these  vases,  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  and  shew  that  when 
the  Greek  population  became  extinct,  the  arts  in  which  they  had  excelled 
ceased  to  be  cultivated.  From  the  paucity  of  this  kind  of  vases,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  new  possessors  of  the  tombs,  finding  the  inferiority  of  the 
national  potteries,  substituted  vessels  of  brass  instead  of  those  of  clay. 

Another  inference  deducible  fi-om  the  above  circumstances  is,  that  if  the 
vases,  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  Greek  art,  had  been  originally  manu- 
factured for  the  use  of  an  Umbro-Tyrrhenian  population,  they  would  have 
presented  the  same  national  peculiarities  in  point  of  mythology  and  language 
which  we  observe  upon  the  later  vases.**  Thus  the  hypothesis  of  a  colony 
of  Greek  potters  established  at  Vulci,  becomes  still  less  probable. 

In  concluding  these  observations,  it  remains  to  add,  that  it  is  now  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  by  those  who  are  most  conversant  with  this  class  of 


^  Annali  dell'  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica,  1834,  torn.  vi.  p.  56. 

2'  Tandis  que  les  vases  k  inscriptions  Grecques  nous  montrent  le  mythologte  et  les  cycles 
heroiques  des  Grecs,  sans  ancun  melange  et  dans  toute  leur  puret^,  les  vases  k  inscriptions  ou 
de  style  d^cidement  Etrusque  y  m^lent  des  representations  et  des  mani^res  nationales. —  Ibid. 
p.  57.     And  Monumenti  Inediti,  idem,  torn.  ii.  PI.  8  et  9. 
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ancient  monuments,  that  the  vases  of  Vulci  and  the  neighbouring  cities  are 
(save  few  exceptions)  manufactured  in  Tyrrhenia,  and  at,  or  near  the  places 
where  they  are  found.  When  compared  with  those  of  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily,  or  of  Greece  itself,  the  vases  of  Tyrrhenia  offer,  in  fact,  peculiar 
characteristics  of  form,  varnish,  design,  and  other  points,  which  enable  a 
connoisseur  to  distinguish  them  with  the  greatest  facility. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Gerhard,  M.  Panofka,  the  Duke  de 
Luynes,  Count  Pourtales,  M.  Durand,  and  Mr.  Burgon,  who  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  competent  judges.  All  Italian  antiquaries  are  likewise  perfectly 
agreed  on  this  point,  which  may  be  therefore  considered  as  fully  established. 

After  the  subjugation  of  Tyrrhenia  in  473  U.C.  (281  B.C.),  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  Roman  colonies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  might  be 
expected  that  the  Latin  language  would  have  come  into  use.  Accordingly 
we  find  bronzes  and  other  works  of  art  with  Latin  inscriptions ;  but  hitherto, 
among  so  many  fictile  vases,  two  only  of  this  kind  have  come  to  light^  This 
circumstance  may  be  considered  as  additional  evidence  respecting  the  time 
when  the  fabrication  of  painted  vases  ceased. 

In  the  same  cemeteries  which  contain  the  Greek  vases,  others  of  very 
different  kinds  are  also  foimd.  Some  are  of  a  dark  black  clay,  with  figures 
in  relief,  having  no  varnish,  and  only  dried  in  the  sun.  They  usually  present 
subjects  connected  with  the  national  mythology ;  they  are  of  coarse  forms, 
work,  and  design,  and  are  evidently  the  productions  of  the  national  potteries. 
At  Chiusi,  and  in  the  inland  cities,  they  are  foimd  in  great  numbers,  but 
they  occur  also  at  Vulci  and  Cometo.  Other  vases  are  painted,  and 
resemble  the  coarser  sort  of  Greek  pottery,  but  with  subjects  relating  to  the 
national  mythology.  Many  of  them  have  the  appearance  of  remote  antiquity, 
but  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  rudeness  of  workmanship  be 
the  effect  of  archaism  or  ignorance.  This  sort  of  pottery  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Greek  population  contemporaneously  with  vases  of  a  better 
quality ;  or  it  may  have  belonged  to  freedmen  and  servants,  who  were  often 
buried  in  the  same  tombs  with  their  masters. 


24  One  is  a  patera,  or  cup,  without  handles,  belonging  to  M.  Dorow.  The  ground  is  black, 
with  the  figure  and  ornaments  white,  but  of  coarse  work.  The  interior  presents  a  figure  of 
Cupid  standing  near  a  Thymiaterion,  or  portable  altar,  and  holding  a  small  vase  for  perfumes 
{AiKv^tq),  Above  is  the  inscription  vo&CAiri .  poco&OM.  The  other  is  a  black  cup,  with 
ornaments  and  the  inscription  amcwoai  .  poco&om  painted  in  white.  It  is  in  the  collection  of 
Baron  Beugnot  at  Paris. 
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The  question  which  remains  to  be  considered,  is  that  relating  to  the 
origin  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  the  circumstances  and  time  of  their  settlement 
in  Italy.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  on  account  of  the  early  re- 
nown which  that  people  acquired  by  their  valour  and  discipline  in  war,  the 
adventurous  spirit  displayed  in  their  maritime  expeditions,  their  proficiency 
in  the  elegant  and  useful  arts,  and  the  superiority  of  their  political  and  civil 
institutions.  By  the  gradual  subjection  of  the  native  tribes,  the  dominions 
of  the  Tyrrheni  extended  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  and  the  Adriatic  Gulf  as 
fiur  as  the  Silarus,  including  Latium,  Campania,  and  a  portion  of  Lucania. 
About  the  55th  Olympiad,  the  commencement  of  a  memorable  and  eventM 
period  of  history,  the  power  of  the  Tyrrheni  had  attained  to  such  a  height 
that  the  possession  of  all  Italy  appeared  destined  to  them. 

These  bright  prospects,  however,  were  of  short  duration.  The  star  of 
Rome  began  to  rise  above  the  horizon,  and  the  Tyrrheni,  from  their  vicinity, 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  its  baneful  ascendant.  A  great  motive  of 
interest  in  the  present  inquiry  is  the  connexion  of  the  Tyrrheni  with  Rome, 
and  the  influence  which  they  must  have  exercised  on  that  city,  founded  by, 
or  subject  to  them,  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  its  existence.  It  was 
undoubtedly  at  their  school  that  the  Romans  became  instructed  in  those 
arts,  by  which  they  gradually  obtained  universal  empire. 

Owing  to  these  important  considerations,  few  subjects  connected  with 
ancient  history  have  given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  as  the  present.  The 
inquiries  relating  to  it  began  with  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  have  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  In  this  prolonged 
investigation,  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  displayed,  but  unfor- 
tunately intermixed  with  so  much  prejudice  and  want  of  judgment,  that  no 
&vourable  result  has  been  hitherto  obtained :  on  the  contrary,  the  difiSculties 
and  uncertainty,  instead  of  being  removed,  have  been  rather  increased. 
Under  these  circumstances,  apprehending  that  a  new  inquiry  would  not  meet 
a  &vourable  reception,  I  was  induced,  in  my  previous  account  of  the  late 
discoveries,  to  avoid  a  discussion  of  this  question,  and  to  confine  myself  to 
that  part  only  of  Tyrrhenian  history  which  related  to  the  period  of  time  to 
which  the  monuments  discovered  could  be  referred.  The  difiSculty,  however, 
of  keeping  within  such  narrow  limits  soon  appeared.  The  history  of  the 
literature  and  of  the  fine  arts  of  a  nation  is  in  general  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  political  history,  that,  to  form  a  correct  notion  of  the  one, 

VOL.  n.  SUPP.  D 
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it  is  requisite  to  possess  some  acquaintance  with  the  other.  I  have  felt  obliged, 
therefore,  to  give  a  greater  extent  to  my  inquiries,  especially  as  discoveries 
more  recently  e£Pected  afford  great  additional  information  on  various  points. 

I  shall  only  present  here  a  simple  outline  of  the  testimonies  transmitted 
to  us  by  ancient  authors. 

The  earliest  notice  which  occurs  of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  Tyrseni,  is  in  the 
hymn  to  Bacchus,  attributed  to  Homer.  They  are  there  represented  as 
pirates  committing  extensive  depredations  on  the  sea,  and  inspiring  great 
terror  to  navigators.  Their  residence,  in  all  probability,  was  at  Imbros, 
Lemnos,  Lesbos,  and  other  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  which  they  occupied 
for  several  centuries.  The  pirates  in  question  could  not  in  any  case  have 
been  from  Italy,  which  in  the  Homeric  age  had  no  intercourse  with  Greece. 
In  those  early  times  both  Italy  and  Sicily  were  only  known  to  the  Greeks  by 
the  reports  of  mariners  accidentally  driven  on  the  coasts  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  who,  bringing  back  exaggerated  accoimts  of  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  of 
the  natives,  made  those  countries  to  be  considered  as  the  seat  of  giants  and 
fabulous  monsters  of  every  kind.**  The  pirates,  in  fact,  are  described  by  the 
poet  as  intending  to  carry  their  captives  to  Crete,  to  Egypt,  or  to  the  Hjrper- 
boreans,*^  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  Italy  had  been  their  home. 

Other  traditions  to  the  same  effect  are  found  in  authors  of  a  later  period. 
At  the  instigation  of  the  Argives*'  an  attempt  was  made  by  Tyrrhenian  pirates 
to  carry  away  from  Samos  a  statue  of  Juno  which  had  been  brought  thither 
by  Admeta,  daughter  of  Eiuystheus,  in  her  flight  from  Argos.  On  the  return 
of  the  Argonauts  from  Colchis,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Tyrrheni,  and  a 
fierce  engagement  took  place,  in  which  all  the  Minyan  heroes  except  Glaucus 
were  wounded.®  These  and  other  stories  of  the  same  kind,  however  fabulous, 
prove,  nevertheless,  that  the  early  establishments  of  the  Tyrrheni  were  in 
the  j^gean  Sea. 

The  most  respectable  authorities  represent  the  Tyrrheni  as  a  Pelasgic 
tribe.     In  a  fragment  of  the  Inachus  of  Sophocles,  preserved  by  Dionysius,*^ 


«5  Odyss.  lib.  ix.  ver.  108.     Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  torn.  i.  p.  378. 
*^  Hymn,  in  Bacchum.  vers.  28,  29.     Ovid,  in  his  relation  of  this  fable,  supposes  also  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  to  have  been  stationed  in  the  iSgean  Sea.     Metamorph.  lib.  iii.  vers.  576. 
«7  Athenseus,  lib.  xv.  p.  672.  ^  Idem,  lib.  vii.  p.  296. 

^  Antiquit*  Roman,  lib.  i.  cap.  25. 
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the  early  inhabitants  of  Argos  are  called  Tyrrheni  Pelasgi.  Thucydides  gives 
the  name  of  Tyrrheni  to  the  Pelasgi  once  settled  in  Attica^  but  who>  expelled 
from  thence^  removed  to  Imbros,  Lemnos^  and  various  parts  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia^  where  they  resided  till  a  very  late  period.*^  The  walls  of  the 
Pelasgicum  at  Athens  were  built  by  these  Pelasgi,  whence  it  is  called  by 
Callimachus'^  TvgtTfjpSv  rsfxffffjM  TkkccayiKoif*  We  know  that  they  possessed 
also  Cyzicus,  Placia,  Scylace,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

By  some  ancient  writers,  the  Tyrrheni  are  supposed  to  have  been  from 
Thessaly,  whence,  according  to  Plutarch,**  they  passed  over  into  Lydia,  and 
thence  to  Italy.  Epirus  also  has  been  assigned  as  their  early  seat.  Alex- 
ander of  Pleuron  says,**  that  the  Selli,  or  EUi  of  Dodona,  were  descendants 
of  the  Tyrrheni. 

Heri^dotus,  in  his  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Tjmrheni  in  Italy,*^ 
relates  a  tradition  which  ascribes  to  them  a  different  origin.  He  was  told, 
when  in  Lydia,  that  that  country,  previously  named  Maeonia,  having  been 
afSicted,  under  the  reign  of  Atys,  by  a  long  and  severe  famine,  it  became 
necessary  to  reduce  the  population  by  the  usual  method  of  emigration. 
Accordingly,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  taking  for  their  leader  Tyr- 
rhenus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Atys,  repaired  to  Smyrna,  where,  having  con- 
structed vessels,  they  embarked  with  their  families  and  property,  and  set  sail 
in  quest  of  a  new  settlement.  After  a  long  navigation,  and  having  visited 
various  countries  without  finding  a  suitable  situation,  they  finally  steered 
their  course  to  Italy,  and  landing  in  Ombrica,  they  founded  several  cities,  and 
acquired  a  considerable  extent  of  territory,  which,  from  their  leader,  they 
called  Tyrrhenia.  Herodotus  relates  the  story  as  he  heard  it,  without  offering 
any  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  does  not  mention  the  date  of  the  event,  nor 
give  any  further  particulars,  except  that  the  descendants  of  these  emigrants 
continued  to  occupy  the  country  at  the  time  he  was  writing.*^ 

The  authors  who  are  silent  as  to  the  Lydian  tradition,  and  assert  the 
Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni,  vary  with  regard  to  the  tune  and  circum- 

30  Lib.  iv.  cap.  109.  ^i  Pragm.  283.  Edit.  Ernest.  «  Vita  Romuli,  cap.  2. 

^  Schol.  in  Homer.  Iliad,  n.  vers.  235.    The  T^wmI  were  also  settled  about  Dodona 
and  the  Achelous.     Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14. 
^  Lib.  i.  cap.  94. 

MEKPI  TOTAE.  Lib.  i.  cap.  94. 
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stances  of  their  migration  into  Italy.  Hellanicus,*^  a  writer  somewhat  ante* 
rior  to  Herodotus,  supposes  them  to  have  been  Pelasgi,  who,  driven  out  of 
Thessaly  by  the  Hellenes,  retired  to  Dodona,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
of  a  kindred  race.  After  remaining  there  some  time,  they  embarked,  andj 
ascending  the  Adriatic  Sea,  landed  at  Spina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Leaving 
their  vessels  under  a  sufficient  guard,  they  proceeded  hence  by  land,  and 
having  taken  Cortona,  a  strong  and  important  miUtary  position,  they  gra* 
dually  occupied  the  country  called  Tyrrhenia. 

Other  accounts  derive  the  Pelasgian  colonies  from  Thessaly,  Epirus, 
Imbros,  and  Lemnos,  and  assign  to  them  different  points  of  disembarkation. 
Tyrrhenus,  the  leader  of  the  colonists,  is  called  by  some  a  son  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale,*^  by  others  a  son  of  Telephus.* 

The  two  opinions  above  stated  appear  at  first  opposite  and  contradictory ; 
but,  if  attentively  examined,  they  are  easily  reconciled,  provided  the  judg- 
ment be  unbiassed  by  previous  prejudice.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  requisite  to 
call  to  mind,  that  in  almost  all  ancient  expeditions  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ments, the  colonists  were  not  of  one  and  the  same  people,  but  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  different  tribes.  Thus  Cumae  in  Campania^  was  peopled  by 
Chalcidians  and  Cumaeans  or  Eretrians.  The  colonists  settled  at  Zancle  in 
Sicily  were  Samians,  Messenians,  and  a  mixture  of  different  nations.*^  Nor 
was  it  usual  that  all  the  emigrants  should  start  at  the  same  time  and  from 
the  same  place ;  the  first  adventiu-ers  were  generally  few  in  number,  and  their 
success  gradually  induced  others  to  join  them.  In  modem  times,  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Normans  in  France  and  Italy  were  effected  in  a  similar  manner, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

That  the  expedition  to  Tyrrhenia  was  effected  under  such  circum- 
stances, is  not  only  probable,  but  is  implied  by  the  accounts  of  historians.  At 
the  various  places  which,  according  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  the  Lydian 
emigrants  visited  during  their  voyage,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  they  would 
have  been  joined  by  many  adventurers ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  confirmed  by 
Strabo,*^  who  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Anticlides,  that  some  of  the  Pelasgi 


^  Dionys.  Halicam.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.  cap.  28.  ^  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  21. 

^  Dionysius  Ital.  lib.  i.  cap.  28.  ^  Strabo.  lib.  v.  p.  243. 

^  Herodotus,  lib.  vi,  cap.  22,  23.    Thucydides,  lib.  vi.  cap.  4,  5. 
*i  Lib.  V.  p.  221. 
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settled  at  Imbros  and  Lemnos^  sailed  with  Tyrrhenus  into  Italy.  A  tradition 
recorded  by  Plutarch  is  to  the  same  effect  ;**  it  supposed  the  Tyrrheni  to 
have  gone  firom  Thessaly  into  Lydia^  and  thence  to  have  passed  into  Italy. 
Herodotus^  also  was  aware  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni^  as  appears 
from  his  mention  of  those  settled  near  Crestona  in  Thrace^  and  consequently 
he  admitted  their  union  with  the  Lydians. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  might  be  inferred^  that  the  discordance  of 
the  two  statements  was  occasioned  by  the  separate  pretensions  of  the  parties 
who  concurred  in  the  undertaking.  How  much  every  Greek  city  or  state 
prided  itself  on  the  number  and  importance  of  its  colonies^  is  sufficiently 
known.  The  foundation  of  a  colony  was  not  only  a  title  of  honour  to  the 
parent  city,  but  a  source  of  wealth  and  power,  by  extending  its  commer- 
cial relations  and  its  political  influence;  hence  the  title  oi Metropolis  was 
often  a  subject  of  dispute  between  rival  cities. 

But  these  contradictory  statements  are  reconciled  in  a  manner  still  more 
satisfactory,  when,  on  inquiring  into  the  origin  of  the  Lydians,  it  is  found  that 
they  also  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Tyrrheni,  and,  hke  them,  a  Pelasgic 
tribe.  Ancient  writers  inform  us  that  the  country  usually  called  Lydia  bore, 
in  early  times,  the  name  of  Maeonia,^  which  it  retained  as  late  as  the  age  of 
Homer,**  and  that  subsequently  it  was  occupied  by  the  Lydians,  from  whom  it 
received  a  new  denomination.  With  reference  to  the  primitive  seat  of  this 
last  people,  we  have  no  positive  information.  Herodotus  relates  a  tradition  of 
the  Carians,*^  stating  that  Car,  Mysus,  and  Lydus,  were  three  brothers,  who 
gave  their  names  to  the  Carians,  the  Mysians,  and  the  Lydians ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  this  affinity,  he  was  shewn  a  temple  at  Mylasa,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Carius, 
which  was  common  to  the  three  nations.  From  this  relation  to  the  Carians 
and  Mysians,  the  Lydians  must  have  been  also  of  Pelasgic  race;  and  this 
is  farther  implied  by  their  connexion  with  the  Tyrrheni.  These  and 
other  Pelasgic  tribes,  such  as  the  Caucones  and  the  Leleges,  probably  all 
originally  from  Thrace,  were  of  a  migratory  disposition,  and  often  changed 
their  seat. 

The  Carians  and  the  Leleges,  who  are  generally  considered  as  the  same 


*«  Vita  Romuli,  cap.  2.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  57. 

♦*  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  7  ;  lib.  vii.  cap.  74.     Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  p.  586. 

^  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  vera.  864.  ^  lib.  i.  cap.  171.     Strabo,  lib.  xiv.  p.  659. 
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le,*'  after  occupying  various  parts  of  continental  Greece,  formed  establish- 
:s  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  where 
ave  seen  that  the  Tyrrheni  were  settled.  It  is  probable,  therefoi%,  that 
jydians  also  inhabited  with  these  their  kindred  tribes. 
it  the  early  period  to  which  the  occurrences  in  question  are  assignable,  it 
L  happened,  that  besides  the  different  tribes  into  which  a  people  was 
ed,  some  separate  tribes  were  subdivided  into  branches,  each  of  which 
ned  a  distinct  name.  Hence,  in  process  of  time,  great  confusion  arose ; 
;cific  instead  of  a  generic  name,  or  vice  versd,  being  frequently  used,  it 
me  extremely  diflScult  to  the  ancients  themselves  to  discover  the  degree 
Bnity  existing  between  these  primitive  tribes. 

n  the  case  before  us,  there  are,  however,  sufficient  motives  for  the  opi- 
,  that  the  same  intimate  connexion  which  existed  between  the  Carians 
the  Leleges,  existed  also  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Tyrrhenians. 
;  these  branches,  while  occupying  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  may 
have  contributed  in  common  to  the  settiements  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy, 
liave  divided  the  honotir  of  naming  the  countries  newly  acquired.  Sub- 
ently,  however,  no  other  Lydians  being  known  excepting  those  in  Lydia, 
supposed  that  the  expedition  to  Italy  was  sent  from  that  country,  and 
le  same  time  inventing  the  fabulous  cffcumstances  which  accompanied 
relation,  attributed  to  themselves  the  sole  honour  of  the  undertaking.* 
luch  is  the  information  that  may  be  collected  from  the  traditions  of  early 
J,  and  subsequently  from  the  most  respectable  testimonies  of  historic 
during  a  period  of  five  hundred  years.  Such  were  the  notions  generally 
•tained  by  the  ancients  as  late  as  the  year  of  Rome  754 ;  when  an  author 


r  Herodot.  lib.  i.  c.  171. 

'  While  correcting  the  present  sheet  for  the  press,  I  see  with  pleasure  that  a  similar  mode  of 
ing  the  difficulties  respecting  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni  has  been  suggested.  "  The 
ns,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  were  no  longer  the  indigenous  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
it  Mteonia.  They  had  come  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  the  Phrygians,  and  Carians, 
[ysians,  and  they  were  much  intermixed  with  Pelasgi,  and  Leleges,  and  Caucones,  and  Other 
ive  tribes.  They  may  therefore  have  imported  from  those  countries  a  tradition,  which 
■A  to  events  much  anterior  to  their  settlement  in  Lydia,  but  which  was  afterwards,  by  a 
J  confusion,  adapted  to  their  subsequent  existence  in  that  country,  and  was  not  counte- 
d  by  the  more  authentic  records  consulted  by  X  an  thus.  "-^iJescnp  lion  of  Asia  Minor,  &y 
Cramer,  D.D,     Oxford,  1832.    Vol.  i.  p.  422. 
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appeared^  who^  with  a  presumption  difficult  to  be  conceived^  bade  defiance 
to  all  received  opinions,  and  set  forth  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  destitute  of 
any  sort  df  evidence. 

We  speak  here  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who,  after  collecting  with 
great  diligence  the  different  traditions  and  testimonies  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  Italy,  rejects  alike  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  Pelasgi  and 
Tyrrheni,  as  well  as  the  tradition  of  the  Lydian  migration.  This  author 
supposes  the  T3nrrheni  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  and  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants ('Ayrox^owf)  of  that  portion  of  Italy  called  Tyrrhenia,  and  that  their 
name  was  given  to  them  by  the  Greeks,  from  their  living  in  towers  (rvgtrug), 
or  from  the  name  of  one  of  then-  princes.  The  Romans,  he  says,  called  them 
Etrusci,  from  Etruria,  the  name  of  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  afterwards 
Thusci  and  Tusci,^  from  their  skill  in  sacrifices  and  reUgious  rites  (c^sro^  rov 
^vui).  They  called  themselves,  however,  Rasena,  after  one  of  their  kings. 
He  supposes  them  to  have  lived  for  several  centuries  in  common  with  the 
Pelasgi,  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  people  arose  from  this 
circimistance. 

The  main  argument  adduced  by  Dionysius  in  support  of  his  opinion,  is 
the  total  difference  existing,  with  regard  to  language,  religion,  and  manners, 
not  only  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Tyrrheni,  but  between  this  latter  and 
every  other  known  people.**  On  this  occasion,  as  on  many  others,  the 
author  displays  great  want  of  judgment.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 
the  epoch  assigned  by  himself  to  the  Pelasgic  emigration  to  Italy,  was  at 
least  thirteen  hundred  years  before  his  time,  and  the  complete  revolution 
in  the  state  of  things  which,  in  this  long  interval,  had  taken  place.  The  popu- 
lation had  been  almost  entirely  renewed ;  the  property  taken  from  the  old 
inhabitants,  after  passing  through  various  owners,  had  been  transferred  to 
Roman  colonists  ;  and  the  old  languages  of  the  different  Italian  nations  had 
given  way  to  the  Latin.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  \u*ged  at  the  present  day, 
that  because  the  actual  inhabitants  of  Normandy  are  assimilated  in  every 
respect  to  the  ^French,  they  are  not  the  descendants  of  the  Scandinavian 
Normans,  by  whom  the  province  was  peopled  and  named. 

The  author,  however,  in  another  part  of  the  same  book,  passes  condemna- 
tion on  himself.     Speaking  of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  among 

"  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  29,  30.  ^  Lib.  i.  cap.  30. 
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the  Romans^  in  consequence  of  their  mixture  with  so  many  of  the  native 
tribes,  he  observes/^  that  many  Greeks,  from  living  among  barbarians,  had 
gradually  changed  their  language,  religion,  institutions,  and  all  characteristics 
of  their  Greek  origin.  He  then  cites  the  Achaei,  estabhshed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  who,  although  of  the  purest  Greek  origin  (^EWjywiwuraroi), 
had  become  the  most  uncivilised  and  ferocious  of  barbarians. 

Consistently  with  his  hypothesis,  the  Tyrrheni  described  by  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  other  vmters,  as  settled  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  are 
considered  by  Dionysius  as  of  a  very  different  origin.  He  supposes  them  to 
be  descendants  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  once  inhabited  Italy  in  common  with  the 
Tyrrheni,  but  who,  afficted  with  various  calamities,  were  induced  to  leave 
that  country,  and  return  to  Greece,  where  they  were  dispersed  in  various  parts. 
From  the  long  residence  of  these  Pelasgi  in  Italy,  they  were  called,  he  says, 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi,  a  name  recording  at  the  same  time  their  origin  and  the 
country  where  they  had  long  resided.  Some  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  author  adds, 
remained  in  Italy,  but  their  cities  were  gradually  taken  from  them  by  their 
neighbours,  chiefly  by  the  Tyrrheni.  They  retained,  however,  Cortona  till  a 
very  late  period. 

To  corroborate  this  singular  opinion,  Dionysius  adduces  a  tradition  re* 
corded  by  Myrsilus^  of  Lesbos,  stating  that  the  Tyrrheni  came  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  where  they  settled  in  various  parts,  and  that  from  their  migratory 
disposition,  they  were  denominated  Pelargi  (Tlikugyoi,  storks),  whence  the 
name  of  Pelasgi  was  subsequently  derived.  This  statement  of  an  obscure 
author  is  of  no  weight,  being  evidently  founded  on  ignorance.  Because 
Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  once  inhabited  Athens,  it  was  supposed  by  some  that 
they  came  from  Italy,  that  country  being  then  the  seat  of  the  Tyrrhenians. 
The  tradition  respecting  Malseotis,^  who  emigrated  from  Regisvilla  to  Attica, 
was  derived  from  a  similar  mistake.  Accounts  of  this  kind  are  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  the  fables  respecting  the  Greek  colony  sent  to 
Eg)rpt  under  Apis,  or  the  flight  of  Mede^.  into  Asia,  where  she  gave  her 
name  to  the  Medes. 

Not  only  is  the  statement  in  question  in  direct  opposition  to  the  con- 
current testimonies  of  the  most  respectable  historians,  but  even  to  the 
opinions  of  Dionysius  himself,  with  regard  to  the  origin  both  of  the  Tyrrheni 


«i  Tib.  i.  cap.  89.         ^  Dionysius  Halic.  lib.  i.  cap.  23,  28.         «  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  225. 
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and  of  the  Pelasgi.     He  was,  in  fact,  aware  of  the  difficulty,  and  endeavours, 
but  ineffectually,  to  elude  it. 

A  slight  degree  of  judgment  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  induced 
Dionysius  to  reject  the  account  of  the  return  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Italy  to 
Greece.  He  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  cause  of  the  frequent 
migrations  from  Greece  was  the  excess  of  the  population  compared  with  the 
scanty  limits  of  the  territory.  Hence  the  numerous  colonies  sent  at  different 
periods  into  almost  every  part  of  the  world  then  known.  Could  it  be  sup- 
posed that,  under  such  circumstances,  migrations  from  Italy  into  Greece 
should  have  taken  place,  and  that  a  race  of  men,  who  had  dwelt  diuing 
centuries  in  an  extensive  country  fertile  to  the  highest  degree,  should  have 
returned  to  a  barren  and  rocky  soil  like  that  of  Attica ;  or  that,  returning,  they 
would  have  been  received  ?  We  might  as  well  suppose  that  colonies  should 
be  sent  from  America  and  New  Holland,  to  seek  for  a  settlement  in  Great 
Britain.  The  assertion  of  Dionysius  respecting  the  prolonged  occupation  of 
Cortona  by  the  Pelasgi  is  void  of  foundation,  as  it  rests  on  a  false  quota- 
tion from  Herodotus,  in  reading  Crotona  instead  of  Crestone  in  Thrace. 
Without  seeking  further  instances  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  author's  system, 
I  shall  only  notice,  that  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Tyrrheni  called  themselves 
Rasena,  he  relates  it  merely  as  a  popular  tradition,  to  which  he  evidently 
attached  little  importance,  since  he  does  not  produce  any  Greek,  Latin,  or 
Tyrrhenian  historian,  in  confirmation  of  it.  Probably,  as  Heyne  has  justly 
remarked,  Rasena  is  a  popular  corruption  of  Tyrseni. 

Yet  it  is  on  the  strength  of  this  single  passage,  and  of  the  fallacious 
arguments  of  Dionysius,  that  in  an  age  when  historical  criticism  is  so  well 
understood,  the  Rasena  have  been  transformed  by  various  modern  writers** 
into  a  northern  people,  which  penetrated  by  land  into  Italy.  The  learned 
Niebuhr,"  in  his  further  development  of  the  hypothesis,  gives  the  following 
particulars  respecting  this  invasion, —  ^'  On  the  east  of  the  Adriatic,  the 
Tuscans  (by  which  he  means  the  Rasena)  driven  on  by  the  Celts  or 
Germans,  come  down  out  of  the  Alps  into  Italy. — They  expel  the  Ligu- 
rians  from  the  plains  on  the  north  of  the  Po,  and  oblige  them  to  retire 
behind  the  Ticinus,  and  into  the  Apennines.     The  invaders,  pursuing  their 


M  Fr^ret,  Memoires  de  rAcad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.     Paris,  torn  xviii. 
w  History  of  Rome.     Cambridge,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 
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conquests^  expelled  the  Umbrians^  both  out  of  Lombardy,  south  of  the 
Po,  and  from  the  inland  part  of  northern  Tuscany ;  from  the  sea-coast 
and  the  south  of  Etruria,  as  far  as  the  Tiber,  they  drove  the  Tyrrhenian 
Pelasgians.  This  limit  they  reached  about  the  time  which  we  mark  as 
the  end  of  the  second  century  of  Rome." 
Alluding,  on  another  occasion  to  the  extraction  of  the  Etruscans,  the 
same  author  reminds  the  reader,^  ''  That,  because  Tyrrhenia  retained  its 
name  after  it  had  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  and  a  part  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  had  emigrated,  two  entirely  different  races  were  called  Tyr- 
rhenians by  the  Greeks ;  the  Pelasgians  on  the  coast  of  Asia  and  on  the 
islands  in  the  northern  part  of  the  iEgean,  and  the  Etruscans.** 
As  the  learned  author  has  not  produced  ancient  testimonies  of  any  kind 
in  support  of  these  opinions,  which  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  all  the 
historical  evidence  adduced  in  another  page,  it  would  be  impossible  to  discuss 
them.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  the  subject,  without  expressing  sincere 
regret,  that  a  man  whose  great  natural  parts,  united  with  such  extensive 
and  profound  learning,  inspire  so  much  respect,  should  have  been  seduced 
by  an  excessive  confidence  in  his  own  superiority,  to  treat  with  contempt 
received  opinions,  and  substitute  new  systems  of  his  own  creation. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  historical  evidences  relating  to  the  Tjrrrheni. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  considered  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  Pelasgi ; 
but,  as  before  stated,  other  Greek  tribes  contributed  to  the  population  of 
T)mrhenia.  Perhaps,  also,  the  expedition  having  taken  place  during  the 
period  of  the  Pelasgic  ascendancy,  many  were  called  by  that  name  who  were 
not  of  Pelasgic  race,  as  was  the  case  subsequently,  when  the  Hellenic  name 
became  prevalent.  We  know  that  a  number  of  Corinthian  emigrants,  with 
Demaratus,  settled  at  Tarquinii ;  and  the  traditions  respecting  Agylla  imply 
that  it  was  peopled  by  two  distinct  Greek  colonies.^  That  colonists  of  Ionian 
or  Attic  origin  settled  also  in  Tyrrhenia,  is  a  fact  highly  probable,  from  the 
subjects  of  the  painted  vases,  and  the  dialect  most  prevalent  in  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  them. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Volci,  there  is  an  important  passage  of  Phny, 
which  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  unnoticed.     In  his  eniuneration  of  the 


^  History  of  Rome.    Cambridge,  1828,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
«7  Strabo,  lib.  V.  p.  221. 
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various  peoples  of  Tyrrhenia,*  when  speaking  of  the  Vulcientes,  whom  he 
calls  Volcentini,  he  adds  cognomine  Etrusci,  thus  implying  the  diflFerence  of 
their  origin.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  author  applies  a  similar 
expression,  quce  cognominatur  Etruscorum,  to  the  capital  of  the  Falisci,* 
who,  according  to  Strabo,**  were  a  distinct  people  from  the  Tyrrheni,  by 
some  authors  derived  from  Argos/^  while  Justin  calls  them  Chalcidians,^' 

History  makes  no  mention  of  Athenian  colonies  in  Tjnrrhenia,  but  we 
are  told  of  one  sent,  jointly  with  the  Thespiades,  to  Sardinia,  under  the 
supposed  command  of  lolaus.^*  These  Athenians  must  have  resided  jointly 
with  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  wholly,  or  in  part,  masters  of  the  island ; 
and  probably  both  peoples  left  it  together,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. We  know  that  a  part  of  these  Athenians  landed  in  Campania, 
and  were  among  the  founders  of  Naples  ;^  it  might,  therefore,  be  supposed 
•that  another  portion  passed  over  into  Tyrrhenia  and  settled  at  Volci.  The 
name  of  this  city  "0>jucy,  has,  in  fact,  much  affinity  to  one  called  ^oKx^), 
or  l^oTjco),  in  Sardinia.^  This  would  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  great 
resemblance  subsisting  between  the  vases  found  at  Nola  and  Campania,  and 
those  of  Tyrrhenia,  with  regard  to  fabrication  and  subjects.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  some  of  the  lonians,  who,  like  the  Phocaeans,  and  Samians,  and 
Milesians,  left  their  country  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  may  have 
taken  refuge  in  Tyrrhenia.  But  as  history  is  silent  with  regard  to  this  point, 
we  must  wait  till  monuments  shall  afford  us  information. 

On  this  occasion  should  be  mentioned  a  fictile  vase  from  the  Necropolis 
of  Volci,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  historic  monument  of  great  import- 
ance.^   \ts  form  is  that  of  an  amphora,  and  the  vacant  spaces  between  the 


^  Lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  ^  Hist.  Natural .  lib.  iii.  cap.  5. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  226.  ^^  Dionys.  Halic.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.     Plin.  loc.  cit. 

c«  Lib.  XX.  cap.  29.  ^*  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 

^  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  v.  cap.  20.     Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  246. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  v.  p.  224.     Stephan.  Byzant.  v.  2«Ax*^. 

^  In  the  collection  of  Monsieur  Durand  at  Paris.  It  has  been  published  with  explanations 
by  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  in  the  '*  Annali  dell'  Istituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica."  Roma, 
1833,  vol,  V.  p.  237  ;  and  "  Monumenti  Inediti,"  idem  PI.  liv.  Iv.  The  painting  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vase  offers  a  subject  totally  unconnected  with  the  present :  Theseus  and  Pirithous  are 
carrying  away  Antiope. 
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handles  are  adorned  with  two  graphic  compositions.  The  principal  face 
represents  the  celebrated  Lydian  king,  Croesus,  seated  on  the  pjo^e  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  set  on  fire.     (See  the  annexed  Plate). 

The  story  to  which  the  subject  refers  is  thus  related  by  Herodotus.^ 
After  the  defeat  of  his  army  and  the  taking  of  Sardes,  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  Crcesus  was  made  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  who,  in  a  barbarous  manner, 
sentenced  him  to  be  burnt  to  death.  In  execution  of  this  inhimian  com- 
mand, Crcesus  was  fettered  and  placed  on  an  elevated  pile  of  wood.  The 
fire  being  lighted  and  the  flames  beginning  to  ascend,  Cjniis  was  seized  with 
pity  and  remorse,  and  gave  orders  to  save  the  life  of  the  captive  king ;  but 
the  fire  gained  ground  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  the  Persians  sent  to 
extinguish  it,  and  all  hopes  seemed  lost,  when  Croesus  addressed  himself  to 
Apollo,  and  imploring  his  protection,  the  god  sent  a  violent  storm  of  rain, 
and  Croesus  was  miraculously  saved. 

Consistently  with  this  relation,  the  Lydian  king,  designated  by  the  accom- 
panying inscription  KPOEZOZ  (Croesus,)  is  represented  as  an  aged  personage 
with  a  long  beard ;  he  is  splendidly  attired,  and  seated  on  a  magnificent  chair 
or  throne,  which  is  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  pyre,  formed  of  logs  of  wood 
disposed  transversely :  his  head  is  encircled  with  a  wreath  or  crown  of  laurel ; 
with  one  hand  he  leans  on  a  sceptre,  the  emblem  of  his  royal  dignity ;  and 
with  the  other,  holding  a  patera,  pahj,  he  makes  a  libation  of  wine  to 
the  divinity.  Before  the  pyre  is  an  attendant,  whose  name  is  EY0YMOZ, 
{Euthymus^  of  a  servile  condition,  as  his  costume  indicates,  having  no  other 
garment  than  a  girdle  about  the  loins  :  he  holds  two  burning  torches,  and  is 
busied  in  setting  fire  to  the  pile. 

The  expression  of  Croesus  is  calm  and  dignified;  he  seems  nowise 
appalled  by  the  danger  of  his  situation,  but  to  place  entire  confidence  in  the 
protection  of  the  di\'inity  to  whom  he  is  addressing  his  prayers. 

The  author  of  the  painting  has  followed  the  tradition  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus ;  but  other  respectable  authorities  are  silent  with  regard  to  this  circum- 
stance, which  is  indeed  ill  suited  to  the  known  generosity  of  Cyrus.  Probably 
the  story  was  invented  for  a  moral  purpose,  to  display  the  high  character  of 
Croesus  for  piety,  and  the  consequent  intervention  of  the  gods  in  his  behalf. 


«7  Lib.  i.  cap.  87. 
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Crcesus^  in  fact^  was  considered  as  a  model  of  justice  and  virtue^  and  as  such 
Pindar*  represents  him — 

contrasting  him  with  Phalaris^  the  type  of  cruelty  and  impiety. 

This  graphic  monument  is  remarkable^  in  the  first  instance^  as  being  the 
only  one  hitherto  known  that  represents  an  event  relating  to  the  period 
called  historical,  while  the  subjects  of  all  other  monuments  are  taken  from 
the  mythological  or  heroic  cycles.  That  it  should  have  been  fabricated  or 
foimd  in  Tyrrhenia,  increases  greatly  its  interest. 

Without  attempting  to  adduce  it  as  positive  evidence  of  the  migration 
from  Lydia  to  Italy,  yet  this  community  of  traditions  between  two  nations, 
so  widely  distant  from  each  other,  proves  that  an  early  and  intimate  con- 
nexion subsisted  between  them,  and  thus  gives  a  great  degree  of  probability 
to  the  opinion  of  their  common  origin. 

An  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  is  that  of  the  epoch  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
migration  into  Italy ;  but  as  it  refers  to  an  age  prior  to  the  existence  of 
written  records,  and  the  accounts  relating  to  it  have  been  preserved  by 
tradition  alone,  it  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  precision.  In 
this,  as  in  many  other  transactions  of  early  times,  though  the  different 
accounts  agree  with  regard  to  the  principal  facts,  yet  they  vary  with  refer- 
ence to  circumstances,  and  particularly  to  dates. 

Thus,  while  some  authors  place  the  Tyrrhenian  migration  in  the  year 
1370  B.C.,  others  bring  it  down  to  1264,  and  others  to  a  much  later  period- 
Reserving  to  another  occasion  the  discussion  of  this  and  several  other  ques- 
tions connected  with  it,  I  shall  only  state,  that,  adopting  in  great  measure 
the  calculations  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  I  should  place  the  event  in  question 
between  the  years  850  and  750  before  our  era. 

The  evidence,  both  positive  and  negative,  deducible  from  Homer,  proves, 
in  fact,  that  no  Greek  establishments  could  have  been  effected  in  Italy  pre- 
viously to  the  age  when  he  flourished. 

This  comparatively  recent  epoch  assigned  to  the  Pelasgic  migration 
coincides,  moreover,  with  that  of  the  decline  of  their  power  throughout 
Greece,  and  of  the  gradual  ascendancy  assumed  by  the  Hellenes.      The 

«8  Pythia,  Od.  i.  vers.  184—188. 
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language  which  the  Pelasgi-Tyrrheni  brought  with  them  into  Italy  must 
at  that  peroid  have  been  Greek,  of  the  most  polished  iSolic  dialect  ;^  and 
that  such  was  the  case  is  attested  by  numerous  authorities,  confirmed  by 
the  geographical  names  of  cities  founded  by  them,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
language  of  the  Romans,  incontestibly  derived  from  the  iEolic  Greek. 

It  has  been,  and  probably  will  again  be,  objected,  that  if  the  Roman 
language  preserved  so  much  of  a  Greek  origin,  the  language  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, if  they  had  been  a  Greek  people,  ought  to  have  retained  a  still  greater 
degree  of  the  same  character. 

The  answer  is  easy, — The  Romans  having  constantly  increased  in  power, 
and  successively  subdued  all  the  various  nations  of  Italy,  the  Roman  lan- 
guage naturally  became  prevalent  throughout  that  country.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  owing  to  the  admission  of  foreign  tribes  into  Rome,  and  from 
want  of  cultivation,  this  language  became  gradually  corrupt,  but  its  ground- 
work still  remained. 

The  Greek-Tyrrheni  were  in  circumstances  extremely  diflTerent;  from 
the  nature  of  their  political  institutions,  their  numbers,  even  in  their  most 
prosperous  times,  were  comparatively  few,  and  these,  on  the  decline  of  their 
power,  were  gradually  reduced  by  the  calamitous  wars  in  which  they  were 
constantly  engaged  with  the  neighbouring  states.  Their  numerous  subjects, 
the  native  inhabitants,  as  before  stated,  then  asserted  their  independence, 
expelled  the  few  remaining  of  their  former  masters,  and  introduced  their  own 
language,  which  is  that  called  Etruscan,  and  is  difierent  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin,  as  well  as  from  every  other  known  language. 

On  a  former  occasion*^  I  stated,  that  the  denominations  Tyrseni  and 
Tyrrheni  were  perfectly  identical  with  Etrusci  and  Tusci,  the  latter  being 
gradual  corruptions  from  the  former;  and  I  further  observed,  how  highly 
important  it  was  to  keep  in  mind  this  identity,  since  the  erroneous  opinions 
on  the  subject  under  consideration  arose,  in  great  measure,  from  a  supposed 
diflFerence  between  the  two  names ;  and  thus  arguing,  as  often  happens,  from 
a  nominal  to  a  real  distinction. 


^  All  that  relates  to  the  origin  and  language  of  the  Pelasgi,  has  been  stated  and  discussed 
in  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  (the  present  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough.)   Hor®  Pelasgicse,  Cambridge,  1815. 

70  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.     Lond.  Vol.  II.  Part  I.  p.  86. 
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On  subsequent  reflection^  I  have  to  add>  that  the  alteration  of  the  names 
was  not  eflfected  in  Tyrrhenia,  but  was  probably  due  to  the  Romans,  by 
whom  foreign  names  were  generally  so  miserably  corrupted,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  ILa^^ovm^  Kskroi,  Kvgmios,  "I^figsg,  in  the  transmuted 
forms  of  Carthaginenses,  Galli,  Corsi,  and  Hispani.  As  long  as  the  Greek 
Tjmrheni  maintained  their  independence,  and  existed  in  Italy,  they  preserved 
their  language  in  all  its  purity,  as  is  evident  from  the  inscriptions  on  vases ; 
and  they  would  undoubtedly  have  retained  also  their  name  uncorrupted. 
It  is  even  probable  that  the  Umbro-Tyrrheni  did  preserve,  to  a  late  date, 
their  ancient  denomination.  No  Greek  writer,  previous  to  the  imperial 
times,  ever  uses  any  other  appellation  but  that  of  Tyrrheni ;  and  even  sub- 
sequent Greek  as  well  as  Latin  authors,  who  were  correct  in  the  choice  of 
their  terms,  employ  the  name  of  Tyrrheni  instead  of  that  of  Etrusci. 

Before  concluding,  it  is  requisite  to  give  some  notice  with  regard  to  the 
discoveries  effected  since  1830,  when  my  first  paper  on  the  subject  was 
presented  to  the  Society. 

The  excavations  at  Volci,  which  promised  such  favourable  results,  have 
been  continued,  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  on  a  less  extensive 
scale  than  in  the  first  two  years.  Still,  however,  they  have  been  very  pro- 
ductive, and  have  afforded  a  copious  harvest  of  vases,  bronzes,  gold  ornaments, 
and  other  works  of  art.  Among  these  was  the  vase  representing  Crcesus, 
and  those  with  Etruscan  subjects  and  inscriptions  previously  described. 

At  Cometo  (the  ancient  Tarquinii),  various  hypogaea  have  been  opened, 
and  their  walls  have  offered  paintings  representing  different  subjects,  chiefly 
gymnastic,  or  banquets,  dances,  and  scenes  of  civil  life.  Many  of  these 
paintings  were  accompanied  with  inscriptions  in  the  Etruscan  language. 

Other  excavations,  but  on  a  confined  scale,  have  been  made,  as  before 
stated,  at  Bomarzo,  Toscanella,  Castellaccio,  Norchia,  and  other  places  in 
the  same  province,  and  have  proved  successful.  Had  they  been  carried  on 
with  greater  activity  and  perseverance,  more  favourable  results  would  doubt- 
less have  been  obtained. 

Last  autumn  the  Necropolis  of  Cervetri,  the  ancient  Agylla,  was  visited, 
and,  as  long  since  anticipated,  a  great  number  of  vases  and  other  ancient 
monuments  have  been  brought  to  light.  The  researches  are  still  continued, 
and  probably  will  lead  to  very  important  discoveries. 

Besides  the  vases,  other  moniunents  of  great  interest  have  been  found  in 
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the  aboye-mentioned  excavations.  The  ornaments  of  gold^  in  particular,  are 
remarkable  for  their  intrinsic  value,  as  well  as  for  beauty  and  exquisite 
perfection  of  workmanship  :  necklaces,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  fibulae  or  clasps, 
engraved  rings,  and  ornaments  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Among  these  are 
some  specimens  of  the  Toreutic  art,  presenting  figures  chased  in  relief,  which 
recall  to  mind  the  embossed  golden  cups  of  Tjnrrhenian  work,  celebrated  in 
antiquity.^^ 

The  latter  verse  is  applicable,  with  equal  justice,  to  the  bronze  works  of 
great  beauty  and  perfection  which  have  been  discovered — helmets,  greaves, 
and  all  that  relates  to  armour ;  instruments  of  sacrifice  and  for  domestic 
purposes,  some  plated  with  silver,  and  finished  like  the  finest  silver  plate. 
The  candelabra  (Xy%vg?a),  are  peculiarly  remarkable  for  their  elegant  forms, 
and  justify  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  them  by  the  ancients.*^*  Some  of 
the  small  statues  shew  us  what  were  the  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  so  much  valued  by 
the  Romans. 

Engraved  votive  mirrors  with  Etruscan  Inscriptions,  scarabees  of  highly 
finished  workmanship,  utensils  of  glass  and  ivory :  among  these  are  some 
evidently  of  Egyptian  fabric,  and  probably  brought  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 
appear  to  have  imparted  many  of  their  rites  and  customs  to  the  Tyrrhenians. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  observations  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  objects  discovered ;  but  great  and  satisfactory  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  the  various  publications  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Archaeological  Correspondence  at  Rome,  to  which  the  literary  world 
is  already  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  notices,  which  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  recorded. 

I  conclude  these  observations  with  expressing  the  hope  of  having  shewn, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  that  the  Tyrrhenians  (called  Etruscans  by  the 
Romans)  were  a  Greek  people,  and  that  their  religion,  language,  arts,  and 
manners,  were  Greek.  On  a  future  occasion,  extending  my  inquiry  to  various 
other  points  connected  with  the  subject,  I  shall  endeavour  to  adduce  nume- 
rous additional  arguments,  as  farther  proofs  of  this  important  historical  fact. 


■y*  Critias  in  Atheneeo^  lib.  i.  p.  28.  ^*  Athenaeus,  lib.  xv.  p.  700, 
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Additions  et  Corrections  an  MSmoire  sur  les  Inscriptions  €frecques  et  Latines 

du  Colosse  de  Memnon.    Par  M.  Letronne. 

Depuis  que  Textrait  de  mon  Memoire  sur  ce  sujet  a  ete  lu  h  la  Societe^  et 
imprime  dans  le  T.  ii.  de  ses  Transactions,  j'ai  publie  a  part  le  Memoire 
entiere,  apres  avoir  fait  de  nouveaux  efforts  pour  dechiffirer  les  passages  que 
je  n'avais  pu  lire  d'abord,  et  rectifier  quelques  le9on8  qu'un  examen  plus 
attentif  m'a  fait  reconnaltre  pour  fautives.  Je  crois  utile  de  consigner  ici  les 
corrections  qui  completent  le  travail  insert  au  commencement  de  ce  volume. 
Je  me  borne  aux  simples  rectifications  de  texte,  renvoyant  pour  les  motifs  et 
developpement  a  mon  ouvrage  sur  la  Statue  Vocale  de  Memnon,  consideree 
dans  ses  rapports  avec  VEgypte  et  la  Grece,  1  vol.  en  4^ 

I.  INSCRIPTIONS  DU  COLOSSE  DE  MEMNON. 

No.  L — La  leqon  FVLMINATAE  des  deux  copies  ne  doit  pas  ^tre  changee  arbitrairement. 
Elle  existe  encore  sur  des  inscriptions  d^couvertes  k  Tarquinii.  On  n'en  connait  aucune 
qui  porte  Fulminatr  ou  FulnUnatrix :  ce  nom  est  en  abr6g6  dans  toutes  les  autres  inscrip- 
tions connues.    On  peut  en  voir  la  discussion  dans  mon  ouvrage,  p.  120. 

No.  IL— Au  lieu  de  lltus  IVLIVS,  lisez  Tiberius  IVLIVS. 

No.  III. — La  comparaison  de  la  le^on  de  Salt  avec  ceUes  de  Pococke  et  de  Norden,  prouve  que 
les  deux  premieres  lignes  doivent  se  lire : 

L.IVNIVS.CALVINVS 
PRAEF  •  MONTIS  .  BERENICirfi*. 

Le  Tnons  Berenicidis  est  la  montagne  des  Emeraudes  ^fU^dyhv  i^^,  qui  ^tait  gardie  par 
un  corps  de  troupes  (v.  la  Statue  vocale,  p.  126.) 

No.  V. — Les  deux  premieres  lignes  doivent  se  lire : 

M  .  ANICIVS  .  TiH  Tiliui  .  VOLHnid  VERVS  .  VIENNA  .[.....  LEGIO.] 
NIS  .  Til .  CVRenatctf  •  AVDI  .  MEMNONcm  .  TV  .  IDVS 

« 

Nos.  XII.  et  XIII.  — Malgrt  Tabsence  de  la  particule  »«#,  je  crois  maintenant  qu*il  faut  lire 
A#r««r«xi/r«v.      L.  F.  Charisius  fut  le  Strat^ge  des  deux  nomes  d'Hermonthis  et  de  Lato- 
poliSy  lesquels  6taient  ordinairement  r^unis  sous  la  m^me  administration.    C'est  le  sens  du 
second  vers  de  I'inscription  suivante,  crr^cmiyh  'Bi^f^ti^  n  Kt$i  \Jirm  Wr^v. 
VOL.  II.  8UPP.  F 
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Lea  Ters  3  et  4  peuvent  se  lire,  iymv  idf^^  ^•vaCUv,  mMitmt^ 

et  rrifu  pour  rrif  t^    A  la  fin  du  t.  9,  on  pent  mettre  TUkuwyufZ  k  la  place  de  djtimnMv ; 
et  O^^Lavf  pour  •){«»•»,  ce  qui  rend  le  rera  rig^lier. 

No.  XIV.  —  J'adopte  la  le9on  if  »o9u  yt^^  Avt^  rmt  ^fUtm  qui  m'a  k\k  proposee  pour  ie 
3*  vers. 

No.  XV.  —  Le  premier  nOm  peut  ae  lire  Si^h  B«»h  ZM^i^Cif^  ou  2»^Mh  2«v#C««.  1,  7.  liaez 
rif  \»  M«tfn<f  au  lieu  de  b  rS  M*«rf/f. 

No.  XVII.  —  Pour  la  fin  de  la  L  2,  et  le  commencement  de  la  L  3,  on  propose.  ITEM.  III. 
GALLIC  .  AVDIVl. 

No.  XVIIL  — On  croit  qu'il  y  avait    IMPERAT.  A  [ELlO  •  HAD] 

RIANO  .  C[AESARE  .  AVG.] 

Ce  serait  le  commencement  d'une  inscription  tronqu4e. 

No.  XIX. —  Le  premier  nom  est  BAAAIAAHC,  non  KAMIAAHC ;  ce  nom  de  BAAAIAAA  est  le 
mftme  que  celui  qui  est  6crit  BAAB  lAAA  dans  les  inscriptions  suivantes.  Ballus  et  BaU 
Ultus  ne  sont  pas  des  noms  Latins ;  on  ne  peut  voir  dans  cette  le9on  qu'une  prononciation 
{idoucie  de  Balbilla. 

Au  vers  2  (comme  au  1*  vers  du  No.  XXI)  IIT,  qui  est  dans  toutes  les  copies,  parait 
^tre  un  4olisme  outr6  pour  TI.  Le  p^dantisme  de  Tauteur  se  montre  dans  son  afiectation 
pour  la  recherche  du  dialecte  Doriqae. 

Les  4  demiers  vers,  dont  je  n'avais  pu  trouver  la  le^on  complete,  se  lisent  de  cette 
mani^re : 

K*f^«y0$  'Ac^iMfU  [rM-tfJju^^  Y  ao^vdro-mv  xttiru 

AiiX«y  vm9't  V  *yf[y]r  Hi  y  I  i^tXuvt  ^t, 

V^Awt^*  p6ur  y^dfi^*r» ;  v^^c-i  pour  mvi,  sont  des  Dorismes  outr6s ;  le  changement  de 
Taspiree  dans  la  tenue,  r  ItW,  x&rr  iytrr  Hi,  tiennent  k  la  m^me  afiectation,  qui  n'est  pas  un 
des  traits  les  moins  remarquables  de  cette  pi&ce,  ce  des  autres  qu'on  doit  k  la  m^me 
personne.     (Nos.  XXI.  XXIII.  XXIV.) 

No.  XXIV»-^Lisez  ainsi  le  dernier  vers:  BaxSixx^t  Y  sf/u^tv  y^vmrnmra  xtimn  [in],  "  Jetez 
les  yeux  sur  ces  lignes  qui  sont  de  moi,  Balbilla/* 

No.  XXVIL  —  1.  1.    B^nS^i  lis.  Bin^. 

No.  XXVIIL-^1.  16.     Art4midore  Varchidicaste,  lis*  Di»nysius  Varchid. 


Ou  bien  [«'«•]«*«  pour  ttna.  «  Ou  BdxtXXM,  selon  la  le^on  du  titre. 
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No.  XXXI.  ^  Le  nom  da  prtfet  doit  se  lire  Petronius  Mttmertinus  qui  fut  en  efifet  gouvemeur 
de  TEgypte  sous  Adrien,  comme  le  prouve  Tinscription  Latiue  de  Kalabsch^  en  Nubie,  ce 
qui  m^me  aytdt  entendre  Memnon  :  ut  spirent  eautet .  •  •  Sacra  Mamertino  sanuerunt pra" 
side  ngfUL.f-''^.  la  Statue  VocaUf  p.  185.) 


No.  XLVL— V.  1.    Je  pr6f%re  iCViv  Mfun;  y.  2.  if^i^  M  pZt  AmXj;  itxUftf;  y.  3.  f^i^n  iif 
No.  XLIX.  ▼.  3. — Au  lieu  de  'Ari«f)r»  lis.  AtvfxxM^  r;  1.  6.  yv^vr,  lis.  vicv*;  1.  9.  t&r  icv,  lis. 

iirr  «9. 

No.  LII. — La  demiire  ligne  est  un  vers  choliambe  ^ue  je  lis : 

"  et  celui  [le  proscynema]  de  mon  Spouse ;  que  ne  Tai-je  [au  pr^  de  moi],  quand  tu  fais 
entendre  ta  Toix."    C'est  le  sentiment  ezprim^  par  Trebulla.  (N<>.  XL.) 

No.  LV. — Le  premier  nom  doit  se  lire  OTITAAEINOC,  Vitalinns. 

No.  LXI. — LXIIL — J'ai  lu  depuis  le  N^  5.  de  cette  mani^re. 

Memnanem  Vatis  canorum  Maximu  [i  quoque  invocani] 
Awiit  et  donat  camenum ;  mu$a  nam  cava  'st  deis. 

Le  poete  Maximus  a  fait  deux  vers  tetram^tres,  trochaiques  catalectiques. 
Le  No.  6.  est  du  mime  poete  et  se  compose  de  deux  vers  iambiques : 

Me€U  quoque  aurei  Memnonu  vox  ineidit ; 
Nomen  [meum  n]  ecto^quoque  vatem  Maximum. 

Le  graveur  aura  passi  les  lettres  meum  nt  tromp6  par  Vomoiotileuton  :  ces  lettres  sont  ne- 
cessaires  au  sens,  comme  k  la  m&iure.  ' 

No.  LXVL  — Lisez  le  ainsi:  C  .  CALPVRNIVS 


[SP  .  ET  .  7LE]QI0NXXII 
[AVDIVI] .  MEMNONEM 
[ITERVM]  .  FELICITER. 

No.  LXX.— Le  nom  doit  fetre  C  .  CORNELIVS  .  SCRIPTIANVS. 

No.  LXXII. — Je  crois  £tre  parrenu  k  lire  cette  inscription  mutii^e : 

T  .  HELVIVS  .  LVCANVS  .  PRAEF  . 

CVM  .  M[VN]ATI A 

PIA  .  VXORE  .  ET  .  M[EI1S  ,  L[IBERIS] 

AVDI .  MEM[NONEM  .  ANNO]n  .  M  .  AVR[ELI] 

[ANTONINI .  AVG  .  L  .  AVRELI  .  VERI  .  AVG  .] 


S6  Correetums  au  Memoire  sur 


U.  INSCRIPTIONS  DES  SYRINGES  DE  THEBES. 

No.  2.  lisez  r^v  vUv  KiX^v. 

No.  5.  Cette  inscription  est  curieuse  k  plus  d'un  titre ;  je  n'en  avais  pu  lire  que  quelques  mots ; 
Ik  voici  maintenant  presque  entito. 

^v  x'  A<A/«v  K«(/i4[«v]  r#f  Axpff 
L.  r.M.  Av^A/iv  [A>  OM((«tf  r«ff] 

L'auteur  de  cette  inscription,  Eutych^s,  est  un  mMecin ;  il  paiott  avoir  cm  que  la 
syringe  ^toit  dediee  k  son  patron  Hermes  Trism(giitey  ou  bien  il  aura  ecrit  son  hommage 
au-dessous  d'une  de  ces  grandes  figures  de  Thoth  qui  se  trouvent  souvent  dans  les  bas-reliefs 
funeraires.  Qui  pourroit  toe  ce  Dieu  savant  (0-«^^f),  qui  aide  les  gens  livr^s  k  T^tude  (m 
ticwvmf  mUiiMt),  et  est  secourable  k  ceux  qui  exercent  Tart  de  gu6rir  (m  f^nXiUfng), 
sinon  Hermis  TrisnUgiste,  alors  le  p^re  de  toute  science,  le  irdrFttt  hidnuix^^y  comme  dit 
S.  Justin,  et  Tauteiir  presume  de  tant  de  livres  de  nUdecine  attrologique,  que  Galien  appelle 

La  copie  est  si  confuse,  que  ma  le9on  paroitra  conjecturale ;  je  la  crois  cependant  cer- 
taine,  except^  pour  les  mots  marqu^  d'un  (?).  T)  w^^ntiftiftm  rif  ifMtf  kwiLfrm  est  une  ex- 
pression commune;^  wa^k  rS  xv^/f,  suivi  d*un  nom  de  divinity,  se  rencontre  k  chaque  pas;' 
la  finale  de  96o%Xi{fvci  s'est  confondue  avec  le  commencement  du  mot  suivant,  par  suite  de 
quelque  nexutf  comme  HiP«  pour  ifii^f  qui  est  indubitable ;  lATIO  pour  imr^H  est  moins 
certain ;  on  pourroit  lire  v«)«,  qui  se  rapporteroit  k  la  patemite  scientifique  d*Herm^s.  Le 
nom  propre  Ki^tt^t  est  dans  une  inscription  de  Philis ;  IImimW  ou  Umflmt  dans  une  autre  ;* 
^OT  ne  pent  toe  que  la  finale  d'un  nom  remain  en  FYS :  u  f6o%Xt{fmf  sont  ici  les  mSdeciM, 
•i  r«v«  mv^fwfrttf  ^ttmv*mt,^  et  non  les  malades. 

La  III*  ann^e  de  Marc-Aur^le  et  V6rus,  compt^e  k  TEgyptienne,  est  comprise  entre 
le  29  Aoiit  163  et  le  29  Aoiit  164  de  notre  ^re. 

No.  8.  Lisez  k  la  fin  du  1**  vers,  Bn^w^,  nom  propre. 


1  De  SimpL  Med.  VI  0pp.  ii.  p.  268.        «  No.  XXXIII.        »  Rech.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  468. 
^  Les  m^mes,  p.  249.  *  Plut.  de  Sanit  tuend.  vi.  470.     Reisk. 
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No.  9.  Je  lis  maintenant  T«ri«v«f  iyi^f  04C«i)*f, « iirr»^ 

No.  21.  L.  2,  liaez  et  viii*.  Auguste.    Le  consulat  d'Apronianus  et  de  PauUus  II  eut  lieu  Tan 
168  de  notre  ^re 

No.  21.   Lisez  K>«v)ih  tkMftfuimf^^  TCM^^^X'^  Xiyi#vK  B[r^«7(«9iK]  *^^Xf^*i\  *vtU[mi  rkt  rv^tYY^s] 
iimf,  &c. 

No.  33.  Lisez  IL»MACi«f  non  lUtfiXiuf. 

No.  34.  Lisez  yvfh  Ttfutw  •  •  •  • 

No.  36.  Lisez  [A'iA]««(^f  au  lieu  d'  Ev^iWr. 

No.  53.  Lisez  vi^(  *lurtif%. 
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